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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The previous (second) edition of this work appeared in Janu- 
ary 1866, by the command of the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, conveyed in the letter of 
which a copy is subjoined: 


Fbom 


To 


No. 1342. 

C, ALLEN, Esd., 

Offg* Secretary to the Oovemmeni of Indui, 
NORMAN CHEVERS, E8(i., M.D. 


Dated the \6th December 1864. 

Home Department. 

Sir, 

I am directed to inform you that the Most Noble the Governor- 
General in Council has read, with the greatest interest, your able and valuable 
Report on Medical Jurisprudence published in the Indian Annals of Medical 
Science. 

2. His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the distribution of this Report, 
among the Magistrates and Political Officers in India, would be a most useful 
measure ; and, with reference to your two letters dated respectively the 4th and 
5th instant, is pleased to subscribe for 500 copies, of which 100 copies will be 
placed at your disposal, and 400 copies distributed to Judicial Officers. 

8. His Lordship in Council accepts your offer to correct the press and to 
make such alterations and additions to the Report as may be necessary. When 
you have done this, you will be good enough to have the 500 copies subscribed 
for, printed at the expense of the Government, and 400 of them forwarded 
to this office. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


C. ALLEN, 

Offg, Secy, tc the OoremmerU of India, 
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Gratifying as this arrangement^ which was carried out in 
strict obedience, was to myself, it tended considerably to limit 
the publicity of my work, copies of which are only to be found in 
Magistrates’ and Judges’ Offices, and in a few Indian Libraries. 
In fact, the second edition of the work was never published^ in 
the booksellers’ sense of the term ; and it is now so rare that 
I t^tve been obliged to spoil my only remaining copy in print- 
ing the present edition. 

This is not an elementary treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. 
It is a system for India intended to be used by those who have 
already mastered the science of Legal Medicine as it stands, 
well-nigh complete for Europe, in the works of Taylor, Casper, 
and Guy. 

The work, as it is now offered, has been re-arranged, and, 
in a great measure, re-written. Not only have the contents 
of the book been doubled, nearly every subject having received 
fresh illustration, but the scope of the work has been greatly 
enlarged, and the view of the whole subject presented to the 
reader is very much clearer and more extensive than that which 
was disclosed in the previous edition. 

I venture to believe that the amount of information which I 
have been able to obtain regarding the crimes which prevail in 
the two sister Presidencies, is calculated to render this volume 
as useful in the Courts of Madras and Bombay as in those of 
Bengal. 

Four years subsequently to the appearance of the last 
edition, the introduction, throughout the Judicial Courts of 
India, of the Indian Penal Code (Act XL V of 1860) and of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure (Act XXV of 1861, and Act 
VIII of 1869), completely changed, at least in form, the Crimi- 
nal Law of this country. 

I trust that I have succeeded in adapting my work to the 
existing Law; at the same time, full references to older Laws 
have been retained, generally in the form of foot-notes. 

In the present edition, the Table of Contents has been rendered 
as full as possible, and a copious Index has been added. 

The History of Crime against the Person in India, con- 
tained in this book, is, even now, a mere outline ; still the 
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body of facts brought together for the illustration of this 
subject has become so considerable as to deserve the atten- 
tion^ not only of the Legislator and the Medical J urist^ 
but also of the Sociologist. Carefully read, this work will 
be found to throw considerable light upon the true origin, 
nature, and distribution of crime in India ; and, by defining 
with fair clearness the classes among whom crime prevails, and 
by discovering the traditions upon which these criminals act, 
its facts do justice to the people at large, who, it is true, have 
certain illegal national practices of great antiquity not unlike 
our own duelling and boxing, and who suffer grievously from the 
persecution of their criminal classes, — the Dacoits, Thugs or 
£oad-Poisoners, Wall-Piercers, &c., &c., — but whom it would be 
as unjust to stigmatize generally as Phansigars and Lattials, as 
it would be to characterize the English as a nation of Garotters 
and Prize-Fighters. 

The most facile, and the most fatal, error into which delinea- 
tors of national character have fallen, in all ages, is that of 
representing prevalent crimes as national customs. 

Nearly every page of this volume bears evidence of my 
indebtedness for valuable facts to my Brother-OflScers and 
Friends ; among whom The Hon’ble Elphinstone Jackson, Baboo 
Kanny Lall Dey, Additional Chemical Examiner to Govern- 
ment, and Teacher of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence in 
the Medical College, Dr. Robert Faure Hutchinson, and Moulvie 
Tumeez Ehan, Eh an Bahadur, Teacher of Medicine, have my 
best acknowledgments. 


I shall feel greatly obliged to those gentlemen who may supply 
me with additional facts illustrative of questions of medico-legal 
importance in this country, especially in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. 


Thh! Mbdioal Collbob, Calcutta, 
X\ik October 1870. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The remarks embodied in this volume first appeared as a 

Report on Medical Jurisprudence in the Bengal Presidency,” 
published in the Indian Annals of Medical Science, for October 
1854. They are now reprinted, by direction of the Government 
of India. In the present edition, however, the original article has 
received so many and such extensive additions and alterations, 
that it may be said to have been almost entirely re-written. 
The chief of these additions consists in the insertion of a great 
number of important facts and cases, chiefly derived from the 
printed Reports of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut of the 
North-Western Provinces: these quotations have, for greater 
facility of reference, been marked in the notes by distinctive 
letters.* 

It is hoped that these additions will render the work equally 
useful to Judicial and Medical Officers in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces. 

It should be clearly understood that this Manual is not pro- 
fessed to embody even an outline of the well-known principles 
of Medical Jurisprudence, — the writer’s object has merely been 
to bring together those facts, bearing upon medico-legal ques- 
tions of frequent occurrence in this country, which are not to be 
found in the works of our standard authority on the subject — 
Dr. Alfred Taylor; — the Manual of Medical Jurisprudence;” 
and the Treatise on Poisons.” 

The author trusts that, without deviating from the main object 
of his work, he has succeeded in embodying in this volume some 
useful contributions towards A History of Crime Against the 


♦ Thus; “ Kisamut Adawlut Keports, N. W. P.” 
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Person in India, A knowledge of the princip&I facte of which 
this outline is made up, while it is altogether indispensable to the 
Judicial Officer in the daily performance of his duty, is required 
by the Surgeon in the investigation of nearly every medico- 
legal question that can be brought before him in this country. 

This sketch is, avowedly, a very slight and imperfect one ; 
still it is believed that it is the first that has been attempted ; 
and it is trusted that it will, at least, serve to demonstrate ike 
importance which would attach to a thoroughly complete and 
elaborated History op Crime in India. 

In performing this not uninteresting task, it has been found 
necessary to dwell somewhat at length upon many painful 
details ; this, however, has been done unhesitatingly, under the 
conviction that, for the censor of morals and the dispenser of 
laws, the vices of society must be laid bare with a strong and 
untremulous hand : — knowing where the moral canker lies, it is 
a resolve neither of wisdom nor of delicacy to permit it to fester 
on in concealment. 


The Legal Authorities referred to in this Manual are — 

Taylor's Manual of Medical Jurisprudence,^ Fifth Edition, 

Baynes' s Notes on Medical Jurisprudence in India. (A careMly drawn-out 
abstract of the leading portions of Taylor’s larger work, with notes from the 
Editor’s own experience, especially intended for the use of Judicial Officers.) 
The Institutes of Menu, 

Mahomedan Law, Harington's Analysis of the Laws and Begulations, 
Folio^ 1809. 

Beaufort's D^est of the Criminal Law, 

SkipwiOCs Magistrate's Guide, 

MacnaghterCs Reports, 

Reports of the Nizamut Adawlut of Bengal, 

Ditto of the Norths Western Provinces, 

The Reports of the Superintendent of Police^ Lower Provinces, 


Calcutta, 10^4 January 1856. 
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MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 


FOR 




INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

When perfoiming the duties of a Civil Surgeon, I was frequently 
struck with the remarkable singularity and intricacy of the medico-legal 
questions upon which my opinion was required by the Magistrates and 
Judges of the districts, and I, consequently, perceived that our Indian 
Medical Literature stood greatly in want of a treatise on Medical Juris- 
prudence, embodying clear and practical expositions of the various and 
peculiar modes by which the natives of this country are wont to effect 
Cl imes against the person, and to attempt their concealment ; as well as 
full illustrations of the many difficult questions regarding Unsoundness 
of Mind, Identity, Suicide, Torture, &c., which frequently occur here, 
under circumstances entirely dissimilar to those which call for the like 
investigations in Europe. 

Dr. Mouat informed me, in the year 1853, that, while occupying the 
Chair of Forensic Medicine in the Calcutta Medical College, he became 
so strongly convinced of the necessity of illustrating the leading princi- 
ples of his subject by examples occurring in India, that he was, subse- 
quently, led to apply to the Court of Nizamut Adawlut for copies of all 
depositions, made by Surgeons in the Zillah Courts within their juris- 
diction, forwarded to the Judges subsequently to 1840, in which year 
the several Magistrates of Bengal were directed to take the depositions 
of Medical Officers in cases of murder or wounding. Full copies of nine 
years' reports were furnished by the Court. These Dr. Mouat very 
liberally made over to me, previous to his departure on furlough, for 
analysis in the Indian Annals of Medical Science. 

I attentively went over the whole of these interesting documents. The 
principal facts which they contain are embodied in the following pages. 

Although the formation ^f a judicial opinion upon the general merits 
of cases in which his medico-legal evidence may be required is, of course, 

B 
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ON MEDICAL JURIS PRUDENCE 


altogether beyond the province of the Medical Jurist, it is generally 
necessary, — first, that ho should possess a wide and intimate knowledge 
of the dispositions, customs, prejudices, and crimes of the people among 
whom his investigations are to be pursued; and, secondly, that he should 
bo made acquainted, as fully as possible, with every ascertainable detail 
of the cases upon which his opinion is demanded. 

The circumstances which gcnoially lead to the perpetration of vaiioiis 
crimes against the poison, the descriptions of crimes usually committed, 
and the means commonly employed to effi^ct and to conceal them, form an 
essential poiHon of the Medical Jurist’s kno^\ ledge. A very few illustra- 
tions will sufficiently set foith this piincqde. 

The body of a woman is di^^t'ovei cd on the floor of a London gaiTet. 
The evidences of want and sorrow arc stamped upon her countenance, 
as deeply as tlie recent gashes and binises which disfignio it. The sur- 
geon and the policeman hold an undivided o]nnion upon tin's cas'=» ; — 
it is not one of accident oi robbery ; lift* has been taken away by the 
hand sworn to jirotect it ; and the eiiminnl must he sought for with the 
fumes of Jiquoi still in his binin, and w’^ith his victim’s blood still upon 
his clothes and behind his nails 

A gill lies dead in a small loom in Paiis ; the Medical Inspector, on 
entering, presses ids IiniKlkcicliicf to his face, to exclude the sufFoeating 
ntmosjihere, glances at a chaieoal jmn beside the bed, tcais out a caulking 
of rags from the crevices of tlie Hash; — and the leading facts of the cas(* 
are before him.* 

In like manner, the body of a female is discovered beside a tank in 
Bengal, mutilated by a dozen wounds, each sufficient to cause almost 
instantaneous death. The skull is cloven, a hand has been lopped off, 
the shoulder is gashed through muscle and bone to the lungs. Whetliei 
the remains are those of a Hindu woman or of a Mnssiilmancc, tlie mattoi 
scarcely admits of a doubt ; — the murder has been committed by hei 
husband or paramour, in a fit of jealousy; seaich must be made for a 
dhao^ or bill-hook, which will probably bodiHCOveicd with the evidences 
of crime ujion its blade. 

Still again, — the body of a native of good condition would bo found 
buried near a watcr-coui se, scored fiom head to heel with enormous 
gashoH; these, liowcvci, wmuld be cntiiely passed o\ei in the examination, 
the evidences of strangulation by a Tliug’s girdle would alone be sought foi 

Vaiioiis as aio the modes of effecting and of concealing crime in 
different oountres, a large expeiieneo will always show that areally new 
crime is an unexampled event in the cirminal annals of any land. 

As the hunter and the brute-tamer learn to approach tind to subdue 
the cunningest and the strongest beasts and the most venomous reptile*', 

* Happily tlu crime of smcule bv chaicoal fnmcb appears to ht far loss prevalent m Pans 
now thm it was when the alanc was wnttni, fifueu acu'- a^<» 
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the detective officer follows tlio criminal through all his feints and 
doublings towards escape ; while the Medical Jurist, — guided here by a 
scratch or a blood spirt, there by a dingy stain, or an almost invisible 
speck of powder, or a njiotallic film weighing the twentieth part of a 
grain, — tracks out and lays bare the evidences of his crime, almost wnth 
the certainty of an irresistible fate. To start fairly on the scent, how- 
ever, it is necessary, as we have seen, that he should know something 
of the propensides and customs of the criminal, and bo thoroughly 
practised in the imraveliing of similar cases.* 

A very large proportion of the experience and tact essenlial to the 
attainment of this end in India has yet to bo gained ; somewhat, Jiowever, 
is known at present, and sufficient for all practical purposes may, doubt- 
less, bo acquired by the combined labours of several close observers, 
pursuing their investigations in various parts of the country, each noting 
the varieties in the modes of olfecting and of concealing crime, according 
to the religious classes, habits, and races of the offenders. 


* “ As a hunter traces the lair of a wouiuled beast by the drops of blood ; thus let a King 
investigate the true point of justice by deliberate arguments.” — Menu, 

It is told of Camille Desmoulins that^ when urged to api)Pebend a body of royalist con- 
spiratorh somcwlnat ])rcmatnrely, he said — “ A bcu always lays in the same place. Wait till the 
eggs are all laid and then take them.” 

An Indian crimmars or escaped prisoner’s movements almost always tend ultimately 
towards his own village, in the neighbourhood of which the police should maintain as long 
a watch as the importance of his apprehension may justify. Such watch was laid for the 
Nana at his birth-place, Narel, on tlie railway lino to I’oDuah. 

Previous to tlie introduction of the Approver System, the ])olico frequently succeeded in 
apprehending dacoits by rcudeniig tlio mistresses of the suspected ringleaders furiously 
jealous. 

Who is site ? was the well-known enquiry of an Kastern potentate ■whenever the cause 
of deep-laid mischief' had to lie brought to light. 

Governor llolwcll sanl : — “ During live years that we ])rosided in the .Judicial Gnirt in 
Calcutta, never any murders or other atrocious crimes came before us in wliich it was not 
proved that a Brahmin” [one of those who mingle in worldly pursuits] “ was at the bottom 
of it.” 

A London detective, suspecting that one of a party of coal-heavers had just committed a 
sanguinary murder, would probably look for an individual with clean hands. A deeper 
insight into class habits was shown by the .ludge of Uajsliahye, when lie enquired of a 
Hiudu, who confessed that he had been one of a party who had committed a murder, wliethor, 
upon tlirowing down the body, h(‘ and his associates bathed. 

The meaning of this wall be rendered clear to the incKpcrienccd reader by wliat came out 
at another trial before the same .Judge. Certain Ilmdus, having strangled a woman and 
throwm the body into the Ganges, were asked, “ if they did nut mean to bathe Uiey replied, 
“ no ; for if they did, they would be suspected.” The person Avho asserted that he asked this 
question , was tried for the murder. The .Judge remarked, “ Wliat convinces me that tlie 
prisoner lent a helping hand to remove the body, was the question he put to his associates 
about bathing. It is notorious that, when natives touch a corjise, they consider thomsdves 
defiled and impure (asood)^ and invariably bathe, whatever hour it may be. Now, if the 
prisoner had been a mere looker on, the idea of bathing at night would never have suggested 
itself to him, nor would he have adverted to the fact in his confession ,” — Nizamut Adawlut 
Reparts^ Vol. V,, Part 2 of 1855, p. 40f>. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRIMINALS OF INDIA. 

It would probably be impossible to point to any races of men whose 
great crimes more distinctly emanate from and illustrate their national 
character, than is the case with those various classes of natives who 
inhabit the British possessions in India. A thorough insight into the 
intimate peculiarities of the native character could only follow a life-long 
acquaintance with Hindus and Mussulmans of all classes, and has probably 
never yet been fully mastered by any European. Still, the strong broad 
features which stand prominently forth upon the surface of their national 
characters, and which are displayed with the greatest expression in the 
details of their crimes are, of course, open to every cautious observer, 
and especially demand the study of the Lawyer, the Physician, and the 
Medical Jurist. 

I shall, therefore, make no apology for citing here the opinions formed 
of the moral characteristics of two foremost classes of the people in 
India as viewed by two great Lawyers, — verdicts evidently weighed on 
the judgment-seat with regards unrelentingly directed to the criminal as- 
pects of the natures judged : — 

** The Bajpoois are the representatives ‘‘ The physical organization of the 
of Hindnism. In them arc seen all the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy, 
qualities of the Hindu race unmitigated He lives in a constant vapour-bath. His 
by foreign mixture, exerted with their pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, 
original energy, and displayed in the his movements languid. During many 
strongest light. They exhibit the ages he has been trampled upon by men 
genuine form of a Hindu community, of bolder and more hardy breeds. Cour- 
formed of the most discordant materials, ago, independence, veracity, are qualities 
and combining the most extraordinary to which his constitution and his situ- 
contrasts of moral nature ; unconquer- ation are equally unfavourable. His 
able adherence to native opinions and mind bears a singular analogy to his 
usages, with servile submission to any body. It is weak, even to helplessness, 
foreign yoke ; an unbelieving priesthood, for purposes of manly resistance, but its 
ready to suffer martyi'dom for the most sup})leness and its tact move the children 
petty observance of their professed faith ; of sterner climates to admiration, not 
a superstition which inspires the rosolu- anminglod with contempt. All those arts 
tion to inflict or to suffer the most atro- which are the natural defence of tho 
cions barbarities, without cultivating any weak are more familiar to this subtle 
natural sentiment, or enforcing any so- race than to the Ionian of the time of 
cial duty ; all the stages in the progress Juvenal, or to the Jew of the dark ages, 
of society brought together in one nation. What the horns are to the bnffaloe, what 
from some abject castes, more brutal than the paw is to the tiger, what beauty, ac- 
the savages of New Zealand, to tho cording to the old Greek song, is to wo- 
polish of manners and reflnoment of man, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large 
character conspicuous in the upper ranks ; promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tis- 
attachment to kindred and to home, with sues of circumstantial falsehood, chi- 
no friendship, and no love of country ; canery, peijury, forgery, are the weapons, 
good temper and gentle disposition ; offensive and defensive, of the people of 
little active cruelty, except when stimn- the Lower Ganges. All those millions 
lated by superstition ; but little sensibi- do not famii^ one sepoy to tiie Annies 
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Uty, little compassion, scarcely any dis- of the Company. But as usurers, tw 
position to relieve suffering, or relieve money-changers, as sharp legal practi- 
wrong done to themselves or others, tioners, no class of human beings can 
Timidity, with its natural attendants, bear a comparison with them. With all 
falsehood and meanness, in the ordinary his softness, the Bengalee is by no moans 
relations of human life, jt>ined with a placable in his enmities or prone to pity, 
capability of becoming excited to cour- The pertinacity with which ho adheres to 
age in the field, to military enthusiasm, his purposes, yieids only to the immediate 
to horoic self-devotion. Abstemiousness, pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a cer- 
in some respects more rigorous than that tain kind of courage, which is often 
of a western hermit , in a life of intoxi- wanting in his masters. To inevitable 
cation. Austerities and self-tortures al- evils, he is sometimes found to oppose 
most incredible, practised by those who, a passive fortitude, such as the stories af- 
otherwise, wallow in gross sensuality; tributed to their ideal sage. An European 
childish levity, bare-faced falsehood, no warrior, who rushes on a battery of can- 
faith, no constancy, no shame, no belief non with a loud hurrah, will sometimes 
in the existence of justice.” shriek under the Surgeon’s knife, and fall 

MACKINTOSH. ^ agony of despair at the senteneo 

of death. But the Bengalee, who would 
see his countiy over-ruu, hia house laid 
in ashes, his children murdered or dis- 
honoured, without having the spirit to 
strike one blow, has yet been known to 
endure torture with the firmness of 
Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with 
the steady stop and even pulse oC 
Algernon Sydney.” 

MACAULAY. 

Eminently clear and graphic as these sketches of the native character 
are, it is self-evident that they have both been taken from the same stand- 
point, — the road which leads to the jail. Macaulay’s picture is placed as 
a frontispiece to the history of the criminal Nuiidcomar, 

Absolutely unfair to the people of India at largo, these characters are 
highly valuable to us in our present enquiry. 

Missionaries and Physicians do not write of the people as these two 
brilliant Lawyers did ; still the readings of nature which they have left 
us were just and practical as far as they went, and no further. 

Close observation of the ‘‘night-side^’ of London and a diligent 8tu<Iy 
of the police reports and the Newgate Calendar would afford any quick- 
sighted foreigner an equally dark picture of the British character. 

These sketches display to us, in keen but narrow glimpses, the native 
character just as it verges upon criminality. 

After long opportunity of becoming acquainted with the people of 
India, we freely admit that these legal opinions upon their chanicter are 
of infinite value in court — but nowhere else. 

The operation of the great moral defects laid bare by these stern judi- 
cial critics in stamping a peculiar and distinctive character upon the 
crimes most frequently committed by the natives of India, is abundantly 
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evidenced in every page of our criminal report«, in which Tlieft, 
Perjury, ♦ Personation, Torture, Child-stealing, f the Murder of Women 
and of Aged Men, Assassination, Arson, the Butchery of Children for 
the sake of their ornaments, Drugging and Poisoning, Adultery, Iia{>e, 
Unnatural Crime, the Procuration of Abortion, are among the leading 
villanios. 

Faithfully graphic as the above delineations of the worst features of 
native character unquestionably are, they still afford but little insight 
into tlie deeper and darker recesses of the Bengali and Hindustani nature 
when warped to evil ; into those springs of action which develope the 
criminal characteristics of the people, without a knowledge of which it 
is impossible that we should acquire the power — so indispensable to the 
successful tracing or just weighing of any description of guilt — of re- 
garding the natives* crimes from tho&e points of view whence they 
themselves regard them. It is only by thoroughly knowing tlie people, 
and by fixing the mind sedulously upon the records of their crimes, tliat 
an European can learn how strange a combination of sensuality, jealou'^y, 
wild and ineradicable superstition, absolute untruthfuluess, and ruthless 
disregard of the value of liuman life, lie below the placid, civil, timid, 
forbearing exterior of the Indian criminal. 

When we recollect tliat all these qualities are ruled l>y the traditions of 
custom and of ancient sanguinary laws which, in the absence of what 
they regard as rightful authority, the people generally still hold to be 
just and absolute ; that the masses have over them a police constaliulary 
drawn from their own lower ranks, and, therefore, marked with all the 
worst features of the national character ; that they are uneducated and 
borne down by all the temptations and degrading influences of extreme 
poverty ; that tlie women of the i*uder classes are even more ignorant and 
brutalized than the men ; that the belief in woman’s virtue or man’s 
honesty does not exist amongst them ; that, cowardly as the common 
people are, they are all armed, and are often necessitated to act in self- 
defence ; — when we take together these and many other facts which 
experience will afford, we may gain some insight into the “Palhology ” of 
crime in this country, and into the modes of analysing and of dealing with if. 

* In his report for 18G6, the Inspector-General of Police, Lower Provinces, states tliat, 
in this country, “Perjury is tlie rule ami not the exception.” 

t “ This crime is very common in Mnhomcdaii Umms, the children being mostly girls, 
stolen to be sold as slaves, oi for puqioses of prostitution.” — Mi\ Dunbar's Police Report^ 
L.*P., 1815. 

Of late years, the Government have been most zealous in stamping out this wide-spread 
atrocity. The crime of enticing away married women is ngw more prevalent, especially in 
tlie Dacca and Backerguuge Districts. 

According to William of Malmesbury, the mother of Godwin Earl of Kent was in the 
habit of purchasing compjuiies of slaves in England, and sending them to Denmark, more 
especially girls, whose beauty and youth rendered them more valuable, that she might 
accumulate money by this horrid tratKc, 
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Between Hindus and Mussulmans the disparity is rather in the 
frequency than in the characters of the otfences.* The only prevailing 
crimes that appear to be inconsistent with the habits of the people are the 
Dacoitees (gang robberies) and Dungas (faction lights) formerly so pre- 
valent in Bengal. In those, however, the ringleaders were mostly rob- 
bers by birth and profession, forming what the police call ‘‘ regular gangs,” 
or in the word of the law, “ professional dacoits systematically employed 
in carrying on their lawless pursuits in different parts of the country;” 
and Up-country men, or Bengalis of unusual daring, who calculated rather 
upon the weakness of their opponents than upon their own prowess.*]* 
To the eye of the experienced official, the distinctions may probably 

* I Imve not succwlcd in diHCovcriiiijranyfully satisfactory data with regardto 
iii^e frequennf of crime<i of maffnitiule ammuj the Uhnlu and Mahomedan ‘mhahifanta of India. 
ft appears, from the Cliief Maj'istrato’s Itcport for 1852-53, that the number of Hindus com- 
initteil to the Calcutta House of (Airrection in 1853, was 701, while that of Mahoinedans was 
718 ; showing a very large excess against the latter, when it is rcinemhered that the propor- 
tion of Tdaliomedaus to Hindus, in (’alcutta, is reckoned as 4 to 10. These numfiers, however, 
do not give a fair idea of the comparative frequency of the graver offences among the two 
clas''es — a couqiarison which is much needed. 

Dr. Mouat has sought to <d)tain (his information which is, in part, given in a series of 
district reports aimexed to Ids annual report of the .fails of the Lower Provinces for 1808. 
On sifting the tables, 1 find that there aie ten Jails in wliich the pro])orli<m of Hindu and 
Mussulman prisoners confined for Murder can be ascertained. These arc Patna and 
l)e(‘gah, Shahabad, llajshahye, Purneah, Furreedpore, Burdwaii, Ilooghly, Maunbhoom, 
and ('alcutta. 

Of 15,502 Hindus confined in these J.iils, 208, or 1*01 per cent., were for .Murder. Out of 
0,311 Mussulman prisoners, 203, or 3*20 per ecni., were for Murder. 

Dr. Mair, of Madras, has compiled the followingsl at istics showing the co/aporot/rc/^rewofcwcc 
of Murder in the lieuf/al VreaUi uetf and In liritnh Burmah (Annals of Indian Administration 
in the year 1800-07, by Ocorge Smith, la..!).), Tlie detected Murders in Bengal were 257, 
or 1 in 145,037 of the population ; in the North-Westcni Provinces, 319, or 1 in 87,158: 
in Oudh, 102, or 1 in 88,235 ; and in British Burmah 18, or 1 in 47,355. The average, in a 
])Opulati(»n of 132 millions, is 1 in 02,557 ; in England, it is 1 in 01,210. 

t 1 speak of the crime of Dacoitee as an offence of the past, because, although very serious 
dacoitees still are of almost constant occurrence, esjieciallyiii Bengal, they appear to bo now far 
less frequently committed by profestdonal robbers, such us worelhoBudhukor Bagrec Daeoits, 
(he Sanseoa and other robbers by hereditary profession of India, whose atrocities and partuil 
Rujipression are described in a report by (lobmcl Sleeman, imblished in 1819. The ostablisli- 
ment of an Approver System has considerably checked tlie systematic gang Dacoitee which 
formerly had its centre in the districts of Ilooghly and Baraset, but it would appear from the 
police reports, tliat, during (he late famine, there was a tondeney to reorgani/ie the old bands 
in certain districts, such as Ilooghly, Baiicoorah, and Midnapore. J am informed that the 
heads <i>f this system were a peculiar sect of Shikaree (hunter) (ripsey-liko poo])]c,tall and of 
strong growth, with a language of tJieir own ; and that the Shikareen and Proafitutes obtained 
between 1750 and 1809, sunn uds, under which they became entitled to hold land rent-free 
in several ])arts of Bengal, — the prostitutes being contined to eortaiii (piarters of towns. 

In the same m inner the Abbe Dubois speaks of tlio Calla-bantru, a caste of thieves or 
sharpers by profession and right of birth, wdiom ho described as holding a rather advan- 
tageous position in the IMussnlmart kingdoms of India, being secretly authorized by the 
Government, which granted llicm a license in consideration of receiving half the booty. 

The people the Kajwar Hills, a small tribe of lieriditary gang robbers, on (ho border of 
Ilazarecbaugh and Ikfiiar, systematically ]dimder where they feel themselves strong enoug h to 
do so, in the Mcmil^’ of the Grand Trunk Jioad and (he Sliergotty and (rja road'*. 
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appear sufficlentlj broad ; but, to the ordinarj observer, it would certainly 
seem to be almost impossible to detect any absolutely characteristic differ* 
ences between the modes adopted by the Hindus and by the Mussulmans of 
l^engal Proper, in effecting and in concealing the m^ority of grave crimes 
against the person. Indeed, the lower grades of these two sects are so 
closely blended together — not only as regards means, social position, and 
the operation of sun’ounding circumstances generally, but even with re- 
spect to their origin, their habits, and their religious superstitions,-— that 
they can scarcely be considered as separate races, adopting broadly dis- 
tinctive trains of criminal action. It can merely be said, with regard to 
the crimes of both, that they are, for the most part, essentially “ Ben- 
gali ” in their characters. Certain descriptions of crime occur nearly alike 
throughout the whole of India. The chief of these are Dacoitee, Dunga, 
and Thuggee. Mussulmans and Hindus have combined to perpetrate each 
of these attrocities in innumerable instances; and — since the active mea- 
sures of Government have nearly extinguished the profession of Thuggee 
by strangulation — the drugging of travellers, with a view to robbery 
and murder, has threatened to become an established practice among cri- 
minals of both sects in every part of the country. Several of the smaller 
tribes inhabiting our border districts, however, display very chai'actcristic 
national traits, both in the motives which lead to crime and in the devices 
adopted in its perpetration and conccahncnt. 

The Kole, dwelling in the hills which lately formed the South- 
Western frontier of tliis Presidency, lays wait for the man whom 
he believes to have wronged or bewitched him, and effects his 
deadly purpose without any unnecessary exposure of himself. He 
shows no anxiety to reveal the crime, which by no means weighs 
heavily on his conscience ; but, upon being distinctly charged with 
it, he admits his guilt at once without a shadow of equivocation.* Ilis 
neighbour, the Khoud, with a character full of rude and perverted courage, 
fidelity, and generosity, was wont, until a few yeai's back, to indulge his 
rapacity and his vengeance to the uttermost, to purchase human victims for 

The Report of the Police Administration of the N. W. Provinces, for 1869, furnishes a 
great deal of information regarding certain organized hands of professional thieves, burglars, 
dacoits, and druggers who traverse the country. The Bhowreas, Jogees, Beloocheoa or 
Rinds, and Sunoreahs caused, a few years ago, much trouble to the Police over the N. W. 
Provinces, their habits being like those of the Brinjarries of Central India, dispersing and 
robbing over the whole country, separating and combining at will. 

The gang robbers still so prevalent in Bengal are mostly Budmashes, thieving vagabonds, 
nearly corresponding with the class formerly notorious in England as “masterless men.” 
There are still many bands who prepare themselves for the night attack upon some wealthy 
zemindar’s house by a devout performance of the Kalli Poojah, but there are few who 
can say, with a Dacoit mentioned in Ilunter’s Aimalu of Rural Bengal^ “ I have always 
followed the trade of my ancestors. My ancestors held this profession before me. We 
train boys in the same maiinor.” 

* Sec Lieutenant Tickell’s Memoir on the Hod^san (improperV called Kolehan ). — Journal 
qf ih« A$i<Uk Society^ Vol. IX., p, 79. ^ 
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sacrifice to his deities, aud to perpetrate female infanticide with all the sys- 
tematic regularity of one^who performs a grateful religious duty. Again, the 
Reaug, Cookie or Chuckma,* inhabiting the hills eastward of Tipperah aud 
Chittagong, with apparently far less development of the nobler instincts, plun- 
ders and lays waste every undefended settlement that attracts his cupidity, 
employs poisoned weapons against those whom he fears, slaughters every 
opponent whom he is not desirous to steal, and pours out the blood of his 
human sacrifices before his gods, like water.-f Until the advent of European 
power among them, the Jniiiteas and the Kasias of the hills east of Sylhet, 
practised human sacrifice and polyandry (which, of course, involved in- 
fanticide), — even now they use poisoned arrows in the chase. The Nagas 
come down from their hills, attack and plunder the villages of the 
plains, and scrupulously take homo with them the heads and, if 
possible, also the hands aud feet of both friends and enemies slain 
in action, he being accounted the noblest warrior who possesses the 
greatest number of foemen’s skulls. Still, with all their distinctive 
traits of barbarity, the crimes of these several Mongolian tribes 
would alone bo sufficient to stamp them as branches of one great 
aboriginal family, inhabiting the hill districts of Lower Bengal, who have 
always rotnained j)erfectly distinct from the people of the Delta ; aud as 
representatives of those primitive savages whom the author of the 
Annals of Rural Bengal shows to have beoti characterised in the Sanscrit 
as “The black-skinned, hnnian-sacrificing, flesh-t*ating forest tribes.” 

Again, certain ratber marked characteristics distinguish crime in several 
of the other districts of India. In his own country, the Ooriah criminal 
betrays but little craft in etfcctiug las nefarious designs, and displays a 
singular j)i*opensity to confess. Many of the Hindiistanoe's greatest crimes 
aiv committed in moinciits of ungovernable rage ; indeed the frenzy which 
rojwoachful language is apt to evoke in those poo})le is so well understood, 
that the law has provided accordingly — at the same time, it would 
appear that the weak are usually the victims of their fury. The murder of 
female infants, long the prevailing crime of Rtijpootana, appears to 
have had its centre in Mairwharra. It has been equally prevalent in 
Mynpoory, in the Jullundur Doab, in Oudo, and in the Benares district ; 
and the Ilon’ble Mr. Strachey has lately shown that, in some parts of 
the country, this atrocity is still perpetrated among the Mahomedans. 

The Hindustance usually strikes with the sword (tulwar) or iron- 
bound cudgel (lohar ki latthee or lohbanda). The Bengali’s readiest 
weapons arc the dhao (bill-hook), the hooralec (axe), aud the bamboo 
(bans ki latthee). As would bo expected in a rocky country like Chota- 

* These tribes are now much divided, but have evidently sprunj? from a eoininon stem. 

t ^oe the case of .foodhomoijce and r)thcrs .-— AilawbU Renorls, Vol. If., Part 1 of 
1852, p. 8119, ’ 

t Macna^hteii’s Rep<»rl<4. Vol, I,, page .)3. 
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Nagpore, heavy stones are frequently used as instruments of destruction^ 
just as opium-poisoning is most prevalent in opium districts. The lotah 
(a heavy brass vessel with a narrow nock, which may bo conveniently slung 
to a waist-cloth) formerly afforded our prisoners a dangerous weapon. 
Within doors, the Bengali, moved by sudden homicidal rage, readily takes 
up the dhao (bill-hook), hhuttee (knife fixed in a stand at right angles for 
cutting fish and vegetables), or peerah (wooden stool). In the field, either a 
bamboo, a sickle {hussooa and kachtya\ a durmush or moogur (hammer for 
breaking clods), or a hoe {hodalee) is generally at hand. 

Class and local position, of course, have their effect in determining the 
comparative prevalence of various crimes. Sexual jealousy is probably the 
most frequent cause of homicide among Mussulmans ; Criminal Abortion and 
Child Murder are rifest among the unhappy class of Hindu widows. Dungas 
and affrays on account of cattle trespass occurred principally in the great 
indigo districts in spots where the estates of rival Zemindars were crowded 
together, and in situations where, the means of irrigating the land being 
defective, water-rights were mainly insisted upon. Fatal squabbles about 
fish traps raj are common in Bengal. Dacoits and other robbers, of 
course, infest those roads and rivers which are most frequented by natives, 
and those districts where the probabilities of resistance are least.* 

Although the proportionate frequency of .certain crimes varies much in 
the throe states, I can find no very marked distinction in the characteristics 
of crime as practised in Bengal, in the North-West Provinces, and in the 
Punjaub. The same observation is applicable to the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. 

Altogether it would certainly appear that, neither in the planning, nor 
the effecting, nor the concoahnent of great crimes, does any class of the 
natives of India display that remarkable subtlety, calmness and power of 
baffling investigation which might bo expected on observation merely of 
the tact, duplicity, and finesse which characterize their minor rogueries of 
every-day occurrence. The timid nature cannot rise with the occasion ; 
it fails under the terrific weight of enormous crime. 

In India, as elsewhere, the intelligence of the criminal is generally found 
to bo below the average — a very low type of cunning easily dealt with. 

A deep and cautious investigation into the habits and opinions of the 
people of India, in their relation to crime, would afford to any judicial 
officer an almost untrodden path of research, leading to practical results 
which would abundantly repay the labour employed. Hitherto, the atten- 
tion of Magistrates in India has been sufficiently occupied in the tasks of 
detecting crime and of carrying out the penal system. f The time long 

♦ A great deal of curious information regarding the Prevailing Crimes in the several dis- 
tricts of die Lower Provinces will be found in the Appendix to Dr. Mouat’s Jail Report for 
1868, already cited, 

t The administration of the jails throughout the Bengal Presidency is now entrusted to 
the Civil Surgeons. 
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ago arrived, at which the true nature or “Pathology” of Crime in India 
might be investigated with advantage both to the people and to their law- 
givers. The officially printed Police Reports, and the Reports of the Courts 
of Nizamut Ada win t of Bengal, the North- West Provinces, and Bombay, 
and those of the High Courts, afford abundant materials for a icistorv 
OF CRIME IN India. Such a work, ably and carefully compiled, and 
deeply reasoned out by one of truth-socking, moderate and philosophic 
mind, and of long and extensive judicial experience in this country, 
while it would materially aid the daily investigations and decisions of 
every Judicial Officer in the land, would, probably, go further than 
any other book that has appeared since the commencement of the 
century in advancing the progress of civilization here, by enabling 
us to detect and grapple with those deeply-rooted errors in the native 
character which now, in eluding our notice, most effectually baffle all our 
best-laid schemes of improvement. For this noble task I am not fitted ; 
but, with this view, I have veutured, iu several of the following pages, 
to digress somewhat from the direct lino of my subject, while endeavour- 
ing to show the Causes, Antiquity, and Prevalence of the criminal 
practices which are brought under consideration. 

Every one who has spent oven a month in India will have learned how 
strong an iiidueuce custom has over the conduct of natives of all classes, 
iiiall the opinions and actions of their lives.* This traditional “Custom” 
— throughout the details of which scholars may still detect the faint 
but indelible traces of ancient laws — is inextricably interwoven witli 
the native’s religion, lie does not always pause to consider whether 
this act or tliat is right or wrong, or will be viewed in the same 
light by the English as by the Hindu or Mahomodaii law; — lie is 
satisfied to act precisely as his forefathers have acted for ceiituries.f 

In their Report of 18.18, tlio Committee on Prison Discipline remark The general 
morals of the people may possibly be bad enough, but an Indian criminal is probably a 
better man than any other criminal of the same sort. His general character certainly 
differs less from that of the mass of hh countrymen than would be the case in more civilized 
and moral countries. A large proportion of the crimes in this country are committed by 
persons whose tribe have done the same time out of mind, and they are almost as naturally 
the result of birth as another man's honest trade. Many more are committed, os it were 
professionally, by the members of immense confederations, who are not much worse than 
other people in matters unconnected with their profession. Owing to feelings and principles 
which wo can never" [?J “comprehend, there is little or no consciousness of moral guilt 
amongst these classes, on account of tlie exercise of what they regard as their proper business." 

t Many years after the above was first written, the same observation presented itself in 
his daily experience, to the mind of my friend, Mr. W. W. Hunter, who says, in’the 
Dissertation” which precedes his Comparative Victionary of the Non^ Aryan J^nguages of 
India aiw/ High Asia .—“As a magistrate I came in contact with prejudices and traditional 
convictions which, however unfounded they may seem to us, nevertheless amount to a sense 
of duty, and supply motives of action to millions of British subjects; prejudices and 
convictions for which English criminal justice makes no allowance, yet which, as I shall 
tb English Officers with a sense almost of sickness in administering 
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Heoce the antiquity of a crime must always be laken into account in 
legal investigations here ; indeed the general practice of an atrocity, like 
the general prevalence of a superstition, has usually been received as 
mitigatory, as in the pi’actices of Suti, Leper-Burying, Suicide, &c., 
until it has been found necessary to adopt extreme measures for its 
absolute extirpation.’*^ 

This CUSTOM has, from very primitive times, tyrannised over the men 
of all nations, forcing them into crime against their better instincts. In 
the Mahabharata, Yudhishthira tells Drupada — “ The law, oh ! King, is 
subtle ; we do not know its way. We follow the path which has been 
trodden by our ancestors in succession.” 

Our own Sir Thomas Browne has precisely the same idea : ‘‘ Men 
count it venial to err with their forefathers,” apparently adopting it 
from the old law maxim — “ Vetustas pro lege semper haheturr 

So also, as, a few yours ago, two of the best men in England, fol- 
1 owing the wicked old traditions of their order,” were, at any moment, 
liable to be forced by an unexpected train of circmmstances into fight- 
ing a duel, are Uie Bengalis and Rajpoots of the present day tempted to 
commit certain atrocities more antigiiornm. 

Out of this princijde spring two facts of great practical importance 
to the Indian jurist : — (1) that an altogether new crime is probably never 
committed in India, every criminal act being founded upon recent practice 
or old tradition ; hence the task of defining the cliaracters of Indian 
crime is distinctly finite ; I venture to hope that there are not many 
crimes against the person, prevalent in India, which are not described in 
this treatise : — and (2) that, as it has been lately well put, “ there is but 


♦ In 1S02, fivx women were tried, at Piitiin, by a Tiiitive tribiinnl, for sorcery; and, being 
found guilty, were put to death. The Governor General order ed the principal persons who 
conducted this affair to be tried for murder at the Circuit Court. The Court sentenced 
t hem to death. It appeared, however, that this custom had prevailed from time immemorial. 
Several of the witnesses remembered numerous instances of persons having been put to 
death by the Brahmins for sorcery ; and one of them, in particular, proved that his own 
mother had been tried and executed as a witch. The Government, therefore, pardoned 
the offenders, but issued a proclamation declaring that any one forming a tribunal for tlie 
trial of persons charged with witchcraft, or aiding and encouraging in any act to deprive 
such persons of life, shall be deemed guilty of murder, and suffer the penalty attached to 
that offence. — Asiatic Annual JRegister for 1802. 

In 1835, Putho Jora was tried at Ahmedabad (Bombay) for instantly killing a man 
whom he caught in the act of adultery with his wife, and for inflicting a wound on the 
woman's nose and face. The Sessions Judge sentenced him to death, but urged that the 
offence, severely punishable as it is by the laws, is one which has always been viewed by 
native legislators in a far more lenient light, and no doubt the prisoner has grown up 
from his youth with sentiments conforming to the general feeling of his countrymen on 
these subjects.” Urging the absence of vindictive premeditation, and the suddenness, severity, 
and irritating nature of the injury done to his feelings, the Judge warmly recommended 
the prisoner to mercy. He was acquitted. — Bellasis^s Reports of Criminal Cases determined 
in the Com*t of Sadder Fonjdaree Adavdut oj Bombay y p. 95. 
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one step from tlie popular belief iu the prevalence of any stated crime 
to the fact of its occasional perpetration among the people.” 

Deeply impressed with the principle that it is as essential to the 
medical jurist as to the judge of criminal cases to possess a full know- 
ledge of the machinery by which guilt is wont to effect its ends, I long 
ago broached these important questions, in the hitherto unfulfilled but 
not yet abandoned hope that they will eventually find illustration from 
abler hands. 

SEARCH FOR THE BODIES OF MISSING PERSONS. 

In Bengal, a country abounding in jungles and patches of waste land, 
in ploughed fields, dirt heaps, sandy tracts, dry water-courses, tanks, 
swamps and muddy streams, and infested by multitudes of carrion-feeding 
animals, as well as by myriads of those insects which prey upon animal 
matter ; where, further, human remains may be found thickly strewn on 
every river brink and upon the outskirts of every village, — the discovery 
and identification of tlie bodies of missing persons often becomes a task 
of no ordinary difficulty. Under these circumstances, error and fraud, 
doubtless, occur, and many bodies remain undiscovered. Still it is remark- 
able in how very largo a proportion of cases such searches prove suc- 
cessful. Few police agents are so well fitted for these investigations as 
the burkundaiize.* With all his energies stimulated into activity for the 
time being, by his immediate superior, the inqui'^itivencs'S, bustling impor- 
tance, love of ransacking, and by no means inconsiderable cleverness 
and tact, wliich are leading features in his character, come fully into play. 
Where, as is usually the case, a large number of these men are scattered 
over the country, with every nook and corner of which they are familiar, 
their search is rarely baffled. It has been frequently asserted that the 
native police employ promises, menaces, and oven torture in the detection 
of hidden crime ; placing tliis question aside for the present, we have sufficient 
facts before us to show that, by the exercise of a fair amount of tact 
and acquaintance with the habits of criminals, the desired result may gene- 
rally be obtained, without recourse to any measures so unjustifiable. 

Apart from the ordinary difficulties attendant upon such a search, and 
from the means of concealment adopted by the criminal parties, the selfish 
timidity of the natives frequently delays and even counteracts the dis- 
covery of homicide. Experience certainly tends to show that the gener- 
ality of natives, on witnessing a murderous attack, unhesitatingly prefer 
flight to rescue.t 

• I have less personal experience of the modern police constable. His acumen is probably 
as great 

t This is the rule, but the reports contain a few highly honorable exceptions— bore the 
courageous acts have generally been performed by Up-Country men. The concealment 
of crime by those who are unwilling to incur the trouble or risk of a police iuvc«^tigation 
is probably an almost daily occurrence. In a trial for murder at Mirznpore lu 1858, three 
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The dread of a judicial inquiiy, or the fear of offending a powerful 
criminal, very froqueutly induces the zemindars and others, in whose land 
the bodies of murdered persons are found, to conceal the remains.* 

I find among my papers the following memorandum, on tlie Causes which 
prevent murder from coming to the knowledge of the police, which must 

men deposed that, on a certain day, their attention was called to a well 26 cubits deep, from 
which the sound of a voice proceeded. Upon looking down, they saw a woman lying 
in the shallow water, who exclaimed that one Jokhoo Singh had wounded and thrown 
her down. A severed hand was lying on the side of the well, and blood was sprinkled 
about three or four cubits around the well. “ On seeing the hand and bloody they were 
going to run when they met a fourth neighbour, with whom they returned to the place. 
The woman implored them to take her out ; but, not having a rope, the fourth man went 
to Ishree Singh karinda for one, and the other three went to gntlier grass for thatching. 
Upon the man’s arrival at the nearest village, which was two miles off, several people were 
despatched with a rope to the well: two ghurries elapsed before they got there; they 
looked in and saw the woman lying on her back ; on getting no reply, they believed that 
she was dead, and all returned home. Ishrce Singh agreed with them, that it would be 
better to leave her where she was, in order that she might be taken out in the presence 
of the police. — Nizamut Adawlwt Reports^ N, W. P., 27th August 1863. 

* In a case tried at Furruckabad in 1852, where there could scarcely he a doubt that a man had 
murdered his wife and had thrown her body into a well, but had afterwards disposed of it 
otherwise by the aid of accomplices, two brothers testified that they were ploughing 
together, when one of them observed what seemed to be a dead body in the well, and called the 
other. From fear, one of them told no one what he had seen. The other said that, next 
day, he met the woman’s husband with his .accomplices, whom lie asked where they had 
since removed the body to. They replied that, if he said a word, they would kill him. Wit- 
ness, therefore, remained silent. — Nizamut Adawlut Reports^ N. ]V. P., October 30th, 1852. 

The following is from the Bengal Police Report for 1866 : — ‘‘This murder was committed 
(in the Gowalpara district) four years ago. The deceased was generally detested by his neigh- 
bours on account of being supposed to practise sorcery. The head of the village conspired 
with seven persons of his caste to kill him at night, and did so, and buried the body the following 
morning. Some other villagers observed blood and palpable marks of violence on the corpse 
previous to burial, but were deterred, through fear of the head-man, from either reporting 
or saying anything of what they had seen. About four years afterwards, the deceased’s 
wife having become intimate with a constable of the ndjaceut police station, informed him 
of these occurrences, and the latter reported them at once to the District Superintendent, who 
proceeded to the spot himself, and, after a little trouble, succeeded not only in procuring 
reliable evidence against the criminal, but also in recovering tlio skeleton which had unmis- 
takeable marks of violence upon it. Six of the criminals were arrested. All were convicted.” 

In 1852, one Gungadeen was murdered by two of liis servants and another person in the 
Government Bungalow of a village called Sohagee. The deceased’s father received infor- 
mation from a Brahmin of the place of his son’s death, and of his body having been thrown 
into a well. Upon reaching the place, he found that the body had been discovered about 
14 days previously ; and, being in a state of extreme putridity, had been thrown outside 
the village ; he found nothing but the skull and some bones ; but, upon the skeleton, were 
portions of a necklace of beads, which he identified as having been worn by his son. — 
Nizamut Adawlut Reports^ N. W. P., 12th February 1853. 

In a case of murder tried at Bareilly in the same year, two gardeners swore that, early 
in the morning, on their way to their work in their fields, they saw the body of the deceased 
l 3 ring close to their field. There were fourteen sword cats on it From fear, they took up 
the body and threw it into the d&ka jungle near at hand. — Tbid^ February 15th, 1853, 

A thug, who was tried at Meerut in 1852, in confessing various crimes, mentioned that, 
having strangled a man, he threw the body into a well. Five or six days afterwards, ho 
heard that the zemindars had taken the body oat of the well and burnt it. — Ibid, 11th 
Jane 1852. 
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have been written for me by a native friend about twelve years ago. I 
regret that it does not bear any signature : 

‘‘ 1 . From the apathy of the relatives and neighbours to appear before 
the magistrate and give deposition on oath and suffer the lingering 
proceedings of the criminal law, and partly from regard to the honor of 
tho parties concerned. 

‘‘ 2. Through the corruption of the police officers in the mofussil ; 
because, in many cases, it has been discovered that tho dead bodies of the 
murdered have been concealed or thrown into small rivers even with the 
knowledge of the police officers, until, later, some family dissensions 
among the parties have brought the fact to the knowledge of the magis- 
trate. But, here, in the absence of the dead bodies and of other corro- 
borative evidence, the cases often prove unsuccessful. 

“3. The state of tho mofussil witnesses is so miserable” (i. c., they 
are so poor and abject) “ that a very small expense on the part of the 
accused is sufficient to overturn the facts of tho case ; so, until the 
character of the people and state of the mofussil police bo perfectly 
reformed, there is no opportunity for the criminal authorities to execute 
those excellent laws which have been enacteS by our benevolent Govern- 
ment for the protection of native society in India.” 

“ Murder is committed by persons at night, and the police are so corrupt 
that tlioir myrmidons, the chowkeedars, voluntarily take upon themselves 
to despatch the dead bodies from one jurisdiction to another for fear of 
their being held responsible by tho authorities. 8o it occurs that dead 
bodies are sometimes carried away for some 12 or 16 miles, in the course 
of tho night, and are thrown into rivers.” 

The Reports contain many cases in which village chowkeedars have 
aided in the concealment of murder.* 

“ There is another kind of murder which generally takes place in pas- 
senger boats. The boatmen are the murderers, they conceal their arms iu 
the bottoms of the boats, and throw the dead into the river.” 

Ill 1844, throe individuals, Hindus “of the better class,” were tried for 
conspiracy at Dliaolia (Bombay Bresidoncy), and convicted of having, 
wlien empauell(*d as members of an inquest held upon tho body of one 
“ who, they had ample reason to believe, and moreover were fully con- 


* As in the following instance : “ The prisoner belongs to the village police and, having 
heard that a woman had come to a violent death, he persuaded her father-in-law, if he 
wished to escape any enquiry, to give him a bribe of 20 rupees and some grain. IJe then 
sent intorination to the regular Police that tho woman had been drowned .” — Remarks of the 
Nizamut Adawlui^ N. A. R., Vol. V., Part 2, for 1866, p. 724. What these men now are in 
the N. W. P. may be judged of by an extract from the Report for 1867 of the Inspector- 
General of Police, page 33 : “ To show how utterly worthless the village Chowkeedar is, — 
out of the twelve cases of burglary above mentioned, not one was reported at the police 
station, which was only two miles distant” Again (p. 82), “ thirty chowkeedars were 
punished (in the Cawnpore District) and only one rewarded.” In the Allyghur Report (p. 6), 
it is stated that “ fifty-niue chowkeedars were punished, and not one rewarded.” 
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viuced/* had been murdered, purposely returned a false verdict, statiug 
that the deceased had committed suicide by haugiug himself. Before the 
magistrate they stated that the contents of the Inquest Report were false ; 
that it had been drawn up by the order of the mamlutdar (since dead) ; 
and that, although they believed Tojah had been murdered, they certified, 
at the instigation of the mamlutdar, that he had committed suicide.* 

The Report on the State of the Police in the Lower Provinces for the 
first six months of 1842 contains reference to a case in which suspicion 
of some foul play fell on certain persons in consequence of their having, 
without any reason, filled up a well which they had just dug for the 
irrigation of their fields, and the police officers were sent with orders to 
dig out the well, which they reported as giving no cause for suspiciofi. 
The mohurir, however, having gone on the same day, to a village near, 
learnt that a woman who appeared to be travelling, had stopped for the 
night at the prisoners’ cattle-shed, and that they had murdered her for 
the sake of her ornaments, and thrown the corpse into the well, which 
they had then filled up. lie immediately proceeded to the spot, and had 
the well dug out to the bottom. The effiuvia left no doubt as to a corpse 
having been deposited there, and a quantity of long hair was also found ; 
but the body had been removed, and no trace of it could be discovered, 
nor could all the sub'sequent endeavours of the magistrate procure any 
clue to the identity of the woman. 

There are even instances where the timidity, imbecility, or venality of 
natives has led them to conceal the muider of their near kindred. In 
1854 a wietch, whose nephew had been murdered for the sake of his 
ornaments, stated at the trial, — “I went and saw he was lying thrown 
down in the khet ; the ornaments he used to wear were not present on his 
person. He had been strangled with the stalks of the nrhur, and the 
gold rings in his ear a were also gone. Cashee, my nephew, was with 
me : we both took up the body and threw it in the river and come home 
in the evening and remained without sense” {bchosh), “On Friday” (three 
days subsequently) “ Davcela came to the village, and 1 told 
him, and was lamenting, when ho said, ‘ Go in the morning, to Bugool 
lohar, and you will got the jewels &c.’”f 
Again, in 1856, a man at Bareilly, whoso child, four years and-a-half 
old, had also been strangled for its ornaments — “ was in such a state of 
mind as to yield to the selti^i suggestion of his neighbours to adopt, or 
to report to the police, the conclu'^ion that a wolf had carried him off, 
there being known similar facts in most paits of the country of the daring 
attacks of those animals when pressed by hunger.” J 

A case occurred, some years since, in Tirhoot, where a man was sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment for concealing his father’s murder, 

* Bellasis’s Rep , S. F. A. of Bombav, p. 203. 
t Nizainut A<la^lu( Report^, N, W. P. 0th Ma> 1861 
X Ibid, 5lh MaicU 185 >, 
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which had been committed under circumstances of great atrocity by the 
servant of a rich zomindai. Hero the money and influence of his power- 
ful iieighl>our were, doubtless, operative.* * * § 

The following appears in the Report of the Police of the Lower Pro- 
vinces for 1866 ; “The mother of the deceased informed the police that 
her sou had committed suicide by hanging himself. The police found 
that he had been murdered by Sreekaut and others. Deceased is said 
to have had an intrigue with Sreekant’s wife. Sreekaut and three others 
came at night and killed him, and instructed his mother to lodge informa- 
tion that her son had committed suicide. The four defendants were 
arrested, committed, and sentenced to transportation for life.” Doubtless, 
the poor mother yielded in sheer terror. 

The whole of tins miserable system is summed up in a few words record- 
ed by the Nizamut Adawlut in 1856. “Instances of persons consenting to 
forego the prosecution of those who have committed the most serious 
injuries on their persons or properties are within the common experience 
of every magistrate in this country.”! 

It has already been mentioned that murdered boSios are not unfi'cquently 
removed to a considerable distance from the scene of the crime, often to the 
environs of a neighbouring village. 

In 1 842, itappeared ina triulat Ahmedabad (Bombay), that two coolies wore 
accompanying a wedding party at about 4 o’clock one morning, when they 
met throe Go'^aons leaving a village with a mare and u colt. On the back 
of the mare they saw a man lying wrapped up in a quilt. The posture of 
this man attracted their attentiofi and induced them to enquire why ho was 
lying in such a position. The Gosaens replied that the man was suffering 
from fever, and was unable to sit up. The Gosaens then proceeded on their 
way. On talking over the matter, the coolies were of opinion that the man 
was dead ; they, thorel*ore, turned back in pursuit. After proceeding about 
half a mile, they overtook the Gosaen«», but no longer saw the body of the 
man lying on the back of the mare. The coolies apprehended two of 
them, and described a spot where the body, murdered by stubbing, was found 
buried in a water-course. The ))risonors were condemned to dcath.f 

In 1856, three men in the Midnnporc district were so remorselessly 
beaten and otherwise ill-used that they died. Each of the bodies was 
tied to a bamboo and carried to a maidan (plain) about two-aud-a-haU' 
miles from the village wliere the crime was committed. § 

In a case of dacoity with murder in the llooghly Zillah in 1855, it was 
shown that it was not until three days after the crime was committed 


* Mr. Dunbar’s I’olire Ue])ort&, L. P., 1849, p. 8. The law no longer binds zemindars to 
fyive notice of suspicious deaths, 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. VI., fur 185G, p. 801. 

t Rellasis’s Bombay Reports, p. 147. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. VI. (185<5), p, 181, 

D 
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that the darogah succeeded iu finding the corpse on the plain adjoining a 
villi^e nine or ten miles distant frotn the scene of the muider.* 

The same practice appears to exist in the North-Western Provinces. 
In 1867, a body was found in a well in the south of the Hameerpore district. 
It was bound all over with ropes in such a way as to bond the head down 
towards tlio knees. This was evidently done to make it occupy a smaller 
space, and probably, too, for facility of transport (this is a rather frequent 
practice iu Bengal). The Deputy Inspector-General of Police remarked 
that murders of this kind are not uncommon in Bundelkund. lie has had 
before him several cases where the murderers, after despatching their 
victim, carried the body at night and threw it down a well several miles 
distant from the scene of the crime.f 

In 1852, the native police of Kuinaon discovered the body of a mur- 
dered person by an ingenious dcccpiion which would almo'^t appear to 
have been devised with a knowledge of the case of Eugene Aram. A 
man named Mungloo having been missing for some days, one Moosa, with 
whom Mungloo’s wife was living in adultery, was bii^pectod of making 
away with him. Tlie* body, however, couhl not be found, although a 
reward of rupees 200 was ofibred for its discovery. Nine months after- 
wards, the body was brought in. It then appeared that the local ])olico 
had entrapped Moosa into the discovery of the corpse, by digging u\> 
mid showing him another corpse, when ho denied tlie identity of the 
body, and said that one Kitroo would point out the place of Miingloo’s 
burial. Kitroo was theu seized, and iramodiatoly took the police to a 
spot near his own house, and caused the body to be dug u}) from a con- 
siderable depth. At the same time Moosa, the accused, showed great 
anxiety to be recognized as the first pointei-out of the grave ; and, in 
fact, claimed the reward for its disco\ery. The eurj)se was immediately 
recognized, by competent witnesses, as that of Mungloo. Kitroo at once 
accused Moosa and three others of the murder, naming liimself as an eye- 
witness, and acknowledging his forced privity. Moosa confessed that he 
had killed the deceased. The trial, which developed several remarkable 
circumstances, resulted in the sentencing of Moosa to imprisonment 
for life in transportation.^ 

Ill India, as elsewhere, homicidal crime is not uufroquently discovered 
by Traces of Blood, by the Tracks of Footsteps, \ and by Marks Ufton 
ike Ground over which a corpse has been dragged. 


♦ Nizauiut Adawlut Reports, Vol. V., for ISo"), p. 72(i. 

f Report on the Admiuistrntiou ot the ]N)l«ee of the N. W. P., for 18C7, p. 100. 

J Nizamiit Adawlut Reports, N. \V. P., 12th June 1852, p, 557. 

§ At Dacca, in 1856, two witnesses frtnted that, owing to a malformation in the prisoner’s 
foot, they w’ero able to identify his foot-marks in the clayey mud where the body of his 
alleged victim was found. The Judge remarked tliat he “ should have considered such proof 
perfectly satisfactory, had it been tendered by the darogah, on his arrival at the spot. There 
is nothing on record about the rocogiutum of foot-steps till the date of the prisoner’s con- 
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Tkaces of Blood, — Considerable ingenuity is occasionally dis- 
played by criminals in the obliteration of blood-marks, lu 1854, 
the kotwal of cantonments at Fnrruckabad was sent to make enquiries 
regarding a person who was believed to have been made away 
with at a village called Mozadeenpore. Upon his arrival, be gave notice 
to the ehowkeedar and zemindars of the village. The chowkeedar 
named all the villagers but two ; one of these persons, on being appre- 
hended, took the kotwal to afield, where some of the earth had been lately 
smoothed down, which he said was the spot of the murder, adding that 
the chowkeedar had told him to smooth the earth in order to conceal the 
mark« of blood. The chowkeedar had allowed the other murderer to 
abs<*ond.* 

In 1853, one of the accomplices in a murder at Kuinaon confessed that, 
tlirce days subsequently, one of llio perpetrators “killed a calf at the site 
of the murder with his halcc^ in order to falsify the former blood- 
raarkh.”-f 

In the trial of*a man who was sentenced for the murder of a girl for 
the sake of her ornaments, it was sliown that the prisoner endeavoured, 
with some ingenuity, to make it appear that the child had been devoured 
by a wolf ; and tliat, in the course of the original searcli, he made his 
gams bleed and spat blood to give a colour to his iudication of the place 
wdieve the cliihl’b torn Jipparel w^as found, and where he asserted that she 
had been kilhnl by some wild animal. Ho afterwards pointed out the 
body in a hole where ho had buried it.J 

hoOTW^uKs. Ill a trial at Midnapore in 1853, it appeared that a man, 
having been struck a fatal blow on Uie head, was carried to a nullah by 
till CO persons and thrown into the water. On the return of these men, they 
were appreliended, when they admitted that deceased had been murdered. 
In the fliulge’s Court twool tho men pleaded not guilty, and set up an alibL 
In the mofiiMsil and before the magistrate, one of tliese men had confessed 
to having proceeded a part of the way only towards tho nullah with tho 
body and then returned ; the sooruthal, however, stated that there were 
footmarks of three persons on the hanks of tho nullah in which the 
body w^as found, and the witnesses swore that tho clothes of tho three 
prisoners were wet when they returned homo at night.§ 

Ihe Forms of Natives'* Feet is a matter worthy of study alike by the 
ethnologist and tho medical jurist. In climbing and in executing many 


fos.ion. llus flc^trojs tlio of that evidence. It is not credible that, with such 

yooff pioof nt l.andof the prl^ouer’a ;ruilt, the daro^ah ^.hoiild ooutinuc daily to report 
turn he vvtw aetiUK only on su.pun(m.”~.A7cawat Adaa^hit RiporU, V(d. VI. of 1856 n 633 

1851 512; also Ibid, 3rd January 

t Nunmut Ada^vlut Reports, N. W. P., 30th August 1853, p. 1048. 

X Ihid, 8th Septcmhei J854, p. .332. 

§ Nuuinul Adawlut Ucpoits, Vol. VI., Part 2, p? 64,5. * 
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kinds of what is, in Europe, exclusively “ liandiwork,” various classes of 
natives use the foot with great precision and power as a prehensile organ. 
Hill-men generally have the great toe so much developed and set so 
widely apart from the others, that we could surely fail to distinguish 
their footsteps from those of men inhabiting the plains. 

The marks of Dragging some heavy body along the ground are 
frequently alluded to in the Reports as having assisted the police in the 
discovery of corpses. These are, of course, mo<«t likely to be found in 
cases where the murderer has been single-handed ; where there are 
several accomplices, the body is, as I have already stated, often fastened 
to a bamboo, or tied up in a cloth, and so carried to a distance. 

In 1853 one Mooloo, a person in the habit of plucking corn and steal- 
ing from fields, went out to visit his field, and did not return. A search 
was instituted next morning. In the field of his neighbour Mohun, some 
human ordure and the cap of Ihe deceased, j)artly hidden in the ground, 
were discovered, the earth around was also trodden down, and some bajra 
stalks were lying about. Marks of dragging extended to a well in the 
field ; drags were procured, and the body of Mooloo was extracted ; a 
cloth was tied round the throat, and had evidently caused strangulation, 
and the hands were also bound with the same ; the well had eight haths 
of water in it. Mohun was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonmout,*’ 

In the same year, certain persons cntero<l a house at night with inten- 
tion to steal. A conflict ensued, in which one of the thieves was wounded 
on the leg. The prosecutor recognized one of the thieves. Two 
chowkoedars came almost immediately and lighted a torch. They 
observed that something bleeding had been dragged a certain distance ; 
and, the next morning, they tracked footsteps from the spot where flio 
body had been lifted up, to a village, in which Dabcca, one of the 
accused, lived. On entering his house, they saw spots of blood on his 
clothes and person ; and, on asking for his brother Sceta, they were told 
that he was absent. Subsequently, the mother of Secta pointed out 
where her son’s body had been buried the prc\ious night, in a cow-shed. 
Over the grave a bufialoe was tied. The body was exhumed, and a 
severe wound was found behind the knee. The prisoners confessed their 
crime, and were sentenced accordingly.'!’ 

What would, at first sight, appear to be a very trifling circumstance, 
has frequently been found to throw considerable light upon obscure cases 
of lioinicido in this country. Native women of the poorer classes gener- 
ally adorn their arms with bracelets. The cheapest aud commonest orna- 
ments of this kind, in Bengal, are made of shell-lac and sand. When fixed 
on the arm, these choorees are heated aud joined iu such a maiiuer as 


* Nizamut Adawlut Rt*ports, N. W. P., 3rd February 1851, p. 116. 
t*Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P.,'^0th March 1864, p. 346. 
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to surround the limb in continuous circles ; other choorees are of thin glass. 
They appear to wear well, with care ; but can scarcely tail to bo broken 
during any violent struggle. I find several instances in which the dis- 
covery of broken choorees assisted in the detection of crime. In 1853, 
a woman, believed by her relatives to bo unchaste, disappeared ; a careful 
search was instituted in a field belonging to certain suspected parties ; 
and there, about the middle of the field, were found portions of broken 
choorees ; the ground was here dug up, and the corpse of the missing 
woman disinterred.* * * § 

Again, in the same year, a woman was murdered by a person with 
whom she had carried on an illicit connexion. Upon her disappearance, 
search was made, and on the bank of a nuddee were found a shoe, 
recognized as belonging to the prisoner, two metal ankle ornaments 
worn by females, and pieces of glass arm-rings, identified as belong- 
ing to the missing woman. Search was made for the prisoner, who 
was apprehended with blood on his clothes. Under his guidance, the body 
was found sunk in the bottom of the nuddee, frightfully gashed.f 

A man was heard to exclaim in tlio night that Gungaj nice (his kept 
mistress) had wounded him and was making off. He had been wounded 
in the throat, and died almost immediately, llis son, a very intelligent 
boy of nine, slated that ho saw the woman struggling with and stabbing 
his father. Some pieces of broken bangle wore fouinl on the bed, which 
were proved to be her property. She admitted that these fragments 
belonged to her, but asserted that she was attracted by the outcry ; and, 
going to see what was the matter, fell over the bedstead, and so broke her 
bangle. Plausible as this statement might appear to be, the Court held 
that it was of no avail against the evidence upon which her crime was estab- 
lished. They therefore u])held the sentence of death. J 

A young woman was seen at noon to throw a boy, aged ten years, into an 
unenclosed dry well, 20 feet deep, by a man, who ran to the village, and 
informed the boy's father of whut had taken place. § The father 'went 
immediately to the spot, but the corpse was not taken out until the 
evening ! Some fragments of hanch choorics were pi(*ked up at the 
well, corresponding with those the accused was in the liabit of wearing ; 
and were found to be similar to those she wore at the time of her arrest. 
The joint magistrate, who investigated the case with extreme care, did 

* Nizamat Adawlut Reports, 17th January 1853, p. C3. 

t Nizaniut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 1st April 1853, p. 487. 

J Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol, VI., Part 2, p. 728. Sec also a case in which a man 
identified certain broken choorees, wdiich w-eic found with some blood and hair near a well, 
as those of llis dau^fhtcr, who had been made away with . — NizarniU Adawlut Reports, N, W, 
P.y 30th October 1862, p. 12G9. 

§ His excuse for not renderin|r more eflleient aid was that ho could not pursue and over- 
take the murderess, as he had a boil on his foot, and u load of fuel on his head, which, more- 
over, he did not throw down to he enabled to pursue her ! 
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not attach much weight to this last circumstance, as the fragments of glass 
bangle were not discovered until the following morning ; and as it appeared 
that, on the evening before, the boy’s mother (who lived next door to the 
accused, was of the same ca^te, and might probably wear bangles of the 
same j)attenj,) went to the well ticcoinpaniod by other women. She, it was 
held, might have broken one of her bangles in the excess of grief, or the 
ornament may have been lost by one of her companions. Sentence of death 
was, however, awarded.* 

In 18o6, it a])peared in tlio trial of a Nuddea man (Hindu) for killing 
a woman with whom he had intiiguod, by sti iking her violently and break- 
ing her rib«», that an armlet belonging to him was found in the clothes of 
the corpse.| 

The materials available are scarcely suificient to allow of a numerical 
com])aiison, and it is doubtful wli(‘th(*r such statistics if collected, could 
be rendered practically useful ; it, however, app(‘ars that the most frequent 
mod(‘rt of <lisposing of the bodies of murder(‘d persons in this country are 
as follow : — By conceahneni in Jungles and Mango Topes, in Sta 7 Kiing 
Crops, in IVells, Hirers, Tanks, in Dung-Holes, in Fallow Fields, in 
the Sand of Water- Courses, in Houses, and in Porcupine's Holes. 

The concealment of bodies in the dense recesses of Junglios where, in 
a very sliort time, birds of prey, jackals, dogs, and iiiHccls reduce them to 
bkcleton'>, is, probably, the most fiequent practice of those criminals who 
live at a distance from any deep and rapid liver. I was assured, upon 
authoiity which I cannot doubt, that, shortly before 18G5, upon clearing a 
certain jungle, which had long been regarded as a covert for suspicious per- 
sons, no less than seven skeletons and oneieccnt body wen' discovered ! 

Tlve following passage from the re])ort of a tiial at Luckimpore, Assam, 
in lSo6, affords some slight idea of the nature of these searches : — “ The 
darogah asked Banchu to tell where the body wa^, and not to give unneces- 
sary trouble, but he would not tell. Next morning, however, he led the way 
to a tank in the jungle, six miles off, and showed wlicrc the body had been 
put, but it could not 1)0 found. He then said that it mu'^t have been taken 
away by a tiger, and shewed pieces of bamboo with which the body had 
be(m pinned down. Search was made, but no ])o<ly found. The j)risoner 
then said he wmuld show something belonging to tlie deceased, and produced 
Irom the mud the town, old cloth, and shoe, siu ing they belonged to the 
deceased. The jungle was set on fire, but nothing was found ; next day, 
the search was renewed, when the pii-'Ouer (No. 2) took the darogah to a 
place where human bones were found.”{ 

Where the remains of a human body, not admitting of special identi- 
fication, are dibco\ered in a jungle, tho circumstance, standing alone, can 

* Nizamut Adunlul Reports, N. W. P., Scptcml)oi 1st, iSJi, p. 1UG8, 

i* Nuamut A<lav\lut Re}M>rts, Vol. \ I.. <>f p. *273. 

X Niz.miut Adavlut IRpoits, Vol. \ I. of ISoG, p. 50. 
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Bcar^'ely be regarded with much suspicion. Pilgrims, fukcevs, and others 
may die unnoticed in these remote spots : lunatics, sick, or intoxicated 
persons may be lost in the jungles, and there be attacked and devoured 
by the smaller wild animals — ( On this point consult the chapter on 
Injuries inflicted by AVild Animals) — and it is to be feared that, 
when stmngers arrive at villages in a dying state, they arc not unfrocpiently 
thus exposed, even before life has departed.* Under a strict observance of 
th(^ Hindu Law, the bodies of suicides, and of those who died a violent 
death, were cast into the jungles without any funeral rites. The law 
and the practice, however, appear to be alike unknown to those high 
caste natives of Bengal of whom 1 have made empiiry. 

The practice of sinking bodies in Tanks by means of large earthen 
vessels, or by bricks, sand-bags, or other weights, is very common in Bengjd. 
The following instances may be cited from many ; — In August IBfio, the 
body of a Mussulman old woman was found floating on the surface of a tank 
in a village near Patna. Six gurras were fastened to it, two round the neck, 
two to the waist, and two to the knees. It appeared that her husband 
and two aeeompl ices had strangled her, and had sunk her body in tln^tauk 
in the manner described. It was proved that some of the gurras had 
been in the house of one of the accom 2 )lices, and the string with which 
th(5 gurras were tied was shown to have belonged to the liiishand.f 

In 1855, certain Hindoos were cajutally sentenced at Tirhoot for fho 
murder of a Mussulman. The deceased having been missing for eight 

♦ behold,” says Dr. Buchanati, in his Christian Ilcsearchos, spoakiuj^ of 
“another distreshini* ssooue this morning, at the pluee of bculls, a ]>()or -woman lyinp^ dead, 
or nearly dead, and her two tliildieii hy her, loolciiiff at the doi^s and viilinres which were 
near. The i)Co[)lo parsed hy v ithout noticing the children. J asked them -where was their 
home. They sanl, ‘they had no home but where their mother as.’” 7’lie author of “ Fifteen 
Years in India” (1S22) says, at page 211, — “ 1 have beheld tlie dead bodies of natives, not yet 
cold, who liad exjnred under the trees in the vitinity of Calcutta, mangled and torn h;;^ 
adjutants, while crouds of Hindoos -were jiassing to bathe in the (langcs; and. when the 
eorpse'i \v«ie pointed out to their countrymen, tlie cold answer was, ‘Inim janta nc Salieb,’ 
(F know him not, Sir). Ah, hut remove the body and burn it — ‘ Mera dustoore ne, Salieh,’ 
(it is contrary to custom), nnsw'cred they. Hence it may he inferred that it is the lot of no 
Hindoo to meet with a good Sanuiiitan.’’ 

Cases of this kind .sometimes come before the police nut lioritios. In 1810, six [lersons 
were tiled at Ihirneali on a charge of having m.ade away -w itli a sjck traveller. This unfor- 
timate. in ])a.ssing through a village, became too ill to proceed, and lay down opposite a hlioj). 
The owner, seeing that he was very ill, and teaiing that Jie and others would he exposed to 
much trouble and expense from the enquiries of the police, if he died tliore, had him con- 
veyed to a tojie of trees winch was about a mile distant, and left him exposed to the rain 
during the night. In the morning he died, liaxing mentioned what had occurred to other 
persons ])assing that -vray. Mr. IXimpier reiuarks--lie fears that this is a very common 
practice, at least he has heard it freqiientlv mentioned, and the lives of many poor travel- 
lers and pilgrims are sacrificed to the fear of ineovenience to the ^ illagers, should they be 
allowed to remain and perliops die in their tow’ii. It is, from the nature of the ease, almost 
impossible to procure sufficient evwlence to secure the punishment of the parties.— rof/cc 
Report, L, P.,,ftyr p. 21. 

t Bengal Police Beport, for 18G5, p. 121. 
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days, a man, who was gathering lotus leaves in a tank, felt a corpse touch 
Lis leg under water. On the thannadar’s proceeding to the tank, it was 
found that a gurra had been tied round the waist on each side, in order 
that, when the gurras filled, the corpse might remain under water. It 
appeared that the deceased had been strangled.* 

In Northern Bengal and in the N. W. Provinces, the numerous Weli.s 
scattered over the country are commonly made receptacles of the bodies 
of murdered persons. Forbes states that, during 1808 and 1809, no less 
than 67 bodies were taken out of wells in the single district of Etawah. 
They had probably been deposited there by thugs. It sometimes happens 
that criminals adopt the unsafe expedient of filling up the wells in which 
the bodies of their victims have been deposited.f 

Dr. Edward Goodeve informed me that, in some observations which he 
made upon the comparative rapidity of animal decomposition in various 
media, he found that, under ordinary circumstances, bodies submerged 
in wells up-country decompose more rapidly than they w^ould do if ex- 
posed to the air. It appears ])robable, however, that this must depend 
much upon the depth and condition of the water. In a body immersed in 
a well plentifully supplied with fejn'ing water, the progress of decomposi- 
tion would, doubtless, bo considerably retarded ; but, in shallow stagnant 
water, which had merely drained into the receptacle, and had been evaporat- 
ing for several months, the remains would, of course, decompose rapidly, as 
in a macerating tub. — Further remarks on the discovery of bodies in Wells, 
Tanks, and Rivers will be found in the chapter on Drowning. 

The burial of corpses and of plundered property in the sands of dry 
WATER-COURSES is a frequciit practice among criminals in Bengal and the 
N. W. rrovinces ; the sand is easily dug out, and all traces of the burial 
are speedily obliterated. This was a common mode of dispo&ing of the 
victims of tbuggee by strangulation. 

Both in Bengal and in the N. W. Provinces, bodies are often buried in 
the MUD FLOORS OF HOUSES. As there is no solid foundation, thci grave 
may be dug to any depth (although it is generally sliallow), and flio extra 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, July 1855, p. 11 : — It appeared, in a trial at Uhota-Nae;porc, 
in 1855, tliat it having become known to certain villagers that the corpse of a murdered woman 
had been thrown into a tank, they, with characteristic apathy, waited tiU the body rose. 
1’hc “marine telescope,” as it is called, might frerpiently be used Avith advantage in I he 
search for sunken b(Klies. It is a cask with a jdate of strong glass at the bottom, A man 
plunges the closed end a few inches below the surface, and looks down. The glare and con- 
fused reflections and refractions from and through the rippled surface of the water, are thus 
entirely shut out ; and, unless the water be foul and turbid in the extreme, all that lit‘s 
below IS remlcred visible. 

f See an instance already cited. Police Report, L. P., for 1814 : — In 1852, a youth of 1 5 or 1 0, 
having been persuaded to rob his father by two persons with whom he decamped, was thrown 
into a well by them. They tlion cast heaps of earth dowm at him, Tim water was very 
deep, but he contrived to support himself on a projection; and, after about three hours, 
he managed to climb up the sides and got out. — Nizamid Aihwlid Reports^ N. W.P., 14 th 
September 1852, p. UJIO, 
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earth cau be disposed of iu raising the level of the iluor which, when 
looped over with a mixture of water and cow-dung, pi’esents no traces of 
disturbance. It is probable that, in most cases, this mode of sepulture is 
only intended to be temporary. It is frequently resorted to in cases of 
infanticide; and where children are decoyed into the houses of criminals 
and murdered for tlie sake of their ornaments. 

]V, — In Madras (not in Bengal) it is usual to bury first-bom Hindu 

infants of some castes, temporarily, within the precincts of their houses. 

In 1853, a woman was sentenced at Jounpoor for murdering her illegi- 
timato child ; she confessed that she had pressed the infant’s neck and 
strangled him. She had placed the corpse in an earthen vessel, which she 
had buried in a corner of her house.* 

In 1852, a girl, seven years old, was decoyed into the house of one 
Bliickna, and murdered by him for her ornaments, worth only a few rupees. 
The criminal’s sou made disclosures which led to the discovery of the 
body buried at about four fingers’ depth below the floor. The neck boro 
marks of strangulation, both legs were cut off near the ankles, and were 
found apart from the trunk, and there were marks of the jaw having been 
stovon in by a brickbat-f 

Still again, in Tirhoot, the body of a female child, aged six years, was 
found buried und(T the floor of the prisoner’s house. Ho had murdered 
her for the sake of her ornaments, valued at about three rupces.J 

Adult bodies ai'e also sometimes disposed of in this manner ; — In 1853, 
a man was sentenced at Cawnporo as an accessory to the murder of his 
own sister.§ lie confessed that the deceased’s sou and another relative 
had beaten her to death, and hud absconded with her property, and that ho 
afterwards witnessed the partial burial of her body in one of the apart- 
ments of the building in which they all resided as a joint family. He 
had deceived the neighbours as to the cause of the unpleasant efUuvium 
which proceeded from his house, by attributing it to the death of a snake 
iu one of the drains. The body was found, several days after the murdei*, 
in the condition of a skeleton, imperfectly buried in a locked room, tlie 
key of which was iu the prisoner’s possession.|| 

In 1854, a boy was missing at Futtehporo ; suspicion fell upon a 
woman of disreputable character, named Mend(;ea, who had boon in the 
habit of giving the child sweetmeats. Her house was searched, and there 
the body of the child was found, buried in the ground, with the lljroat cut 

* Niisamut Adawlut Kei>orts, N. W. P., 30th July 1833, p. 937. 

t Ibid^ 29th October 1852, p. 1 25^1. 

X Ueport of the Superintendent of Police, L. P., for the bocoiul mx months of iSfes, p. U. 

§ Cases of atrocity parallel to this are, unhappily, not rare in Iiuliu, A perfectly well 
ascertained instance occurred up-country some years since, in which a wretch, tempted by 
avarice, strangled his own grand-tlaughlcr for the sake of her gold ornaments, and bui ied 
her body in a corner of his house. 

11 Nizamut Adawlut Keports, N. W. P., 11th June 1853, p. 705. 
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and with other wounds. On the following day, search was made for the 
knife with which the crime was committed ; when, upon taking a number 
of earthen pots out of the house, and digging into the floor, the bone of a 
leg ap|>eared, and then an entire bkeleton. This, Mendeea confessed, was 
tlie body of a Brahmineo widow, named Duryaee, who had disappeai'cd 
nine montlis previously, and had been killed with a sword. Mendeea was 
beutouced to death.* 

Both in the N. W. Provinces and in Bengal, The Cooking Place 
is, not unfrequcntly, that chosen as the becurest spot for the concealment 
of a body. 

In 1854, a woman in Bundlckund decoyed a girl four years old into 
her house and murdered her ; and, after pretending to assist in the search 
for the child, locked hei* house and absconded. Upon being apprehended, 
she refused to deliver the key. The door was theu forced by the police ; 
and in au interior room, which formed the prisoner’s cooking place, and in 
a hollow close to her choolha^ the child's body was found buried in the 
ground, but with her hand and foot protruding. Over the body was 
found a massive stone, three or four secib in weight, smeared with blood. 
The face and nose were bomewhat flattened and defaced, one foot had dis- 
appeared, having been cut off at the ankle joint. A cord was found tightly 
fastened round the neck, so as to cause btrangnlation. The ornaments, 
valued at rupees 13 or 14, wore found on the person of the murderess. 
On being questioned regarding the motive, she used a word (ukus) which 
was interpreted as envy or jealousy. She was childless, aud the word 
used expresses a feeling very common nmongbt the native women towards 
those who are more fortunate than themselves. She was condemned to 
death. 'I' 

Four brothers were found guilty, at Delhi, in 1 852, of the murder of 
Peerdan, of the village of Bhiuee Bhirroo, who, there was every reason 
to believe, had seduced their bister, and eaiised her to procure ubortiou. 
Having enticed him iiilo their house to smoke, they stmnglod him, and 
buried him deeply uuder the aharah (fire-[)lace) in their compound. 
Upon starching their house in vain, a pitchfork was struck into the ground 
over the aharah^ from which a stench immediately issued. One of the 
prisoners, then in custody, was desired to poiiit]out where the body was ; 
he said that the corpse would be fouud there, buried with his clothes aud 
shoes on ; on digging, the body was fouud in the state described.^ 

The following account of u similar search contains some useful parti- 
culars. Upon the disappearauce of a young child, a burkundauze was 
depute<f to the village of Sarunpoie. He reported that, upon his amval 
there, he assembled the four cliowkeedars, four moquddums, aud Shady 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Keporta, N. W. P., 9th September 1854, p. 345. 

t Ihtd, 18th September 1851, p. 404. 

I 19th August 1852, p. 8.50. 
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Khan tanet. Thoy searched the jungle, and the wells, and some heaps of 
hhoosa. Having placed watches round the village, the next day tliey 
searched again till noon ; but, finding no trace of the child, they made fhr- 
ther enquiries, and desired the moqnddums to search all through the village 
mohullas by turning over the heaps of manure and rubbish. On coming 
to the premises of Rambuksh, there was some appearance of the rubbish 
having been removed to a distance. Ho sent for four Chumars^ and, 
after digging three times in the dirt and manure heap, discovered the 
body of the child concealed underneath. The wife of Rambuksh accused 
her husband and another of having brought in the child smothered up in 
their clothes, and then of cutting his throat witli khoorpas^ which would 
be found in the ekoollees (earthen receptacles under the flooring of the 
house). lie searched, and |)erceived an odour, and that the earth had 
been moistened with blood. Scraping up the earth, a kkoorpa was 
found. The woman said that, on killing the child, they had, in the first 
instance, buried the body near the choola (or cooking place), but that 
Rambuksh had the following day taken up the body, at noon, and buried 
it ill the rubbish heap. The cliild’s ornaments were found buried in tlie 
choollecs, or earthen receptacles, underneath the palehnda^ or place 
for water-vessels.* See also a very remarkable case in which the body 
of a child, murdered for the sake of its ornaments, was buried in a 
recently-made tcngiahy or earthen mound used for placing cooking utensils 
on. The attention of the police was called to the spot hy ohserHng that 
ants were travelling in and out of a hole in the newly-raised heap.^ 

The bodies of murdered persons arc occasionally found concealed in the 
houses of individuals wholly innocent of all participation in the criiuc.J 
A very rcniaikablo case of this kind was tried at Bundelkund, a few 
years since : — A Bunnea having missed his child, about six years of age, 
was informed that one Cliitooa, a man of notoriously bad charactci*, Iiad 
dccoy(‘d the boy away by a promise to get him a young bulbul, Chitooa 
denied all knowledge of the child. His au<l other houses were searched, 
but in vain, until they came to the house of one Thakoor. Finding the 
door locked, suspicion was excited, but they patiently awaited the man’s 
return. On being require<l to do so, he inimodiiitely opened the door. 
The house was very dark within, and they were obliged to light a chiragh 
to enable them to search it. They fouinl one part of the earthen floor of 
the inner room soft to the touch, as though it had been recently dug up, 
and then beaten down again. They discovered, at the depth of four 

* Ni/iimut Adiiwlut Reportn, N. W. P., 8th Soptciiiljor p. 11'27, 

t Ni/tmuit Atlawlut KeportN, Vol. III., Part 1, of 1853, p. 228, 

X See an instaiioe of tlii^ kitnl in which a wretch, having strangled his own nephew, placed 
the body in an out-house belonging to a neighbour; and, upon the ^ir^t enquiry, discovered it 
<o the chihVH father, — his lirotlcr, <uid lo the police , — XizftmtU Adawhf Rppovh^ N, IV, A, 
17th Fehninry 1854. p. 201. 
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or five iiugers, the corpse of the child, with the head nearly cut off, but 
with all its ornaments on. Upon repairing to Chittooa’s house, under a 
large heap of kundahs^ was found the gkurasa^ with which the murder was 
committed, covered with fresh blood ; this was recognised by two lohars 
as having been made by them for the prisoner. Chittooa said that he and 
Doorja, an accomplice, called the child, when Dooija, having opened the 
lock of Thakoor’s house with a stick, took the boy in, and, having gagged 
his mouth with a cloth, cut his throat with the ghurnsat The padlock 
, was produced in Court. It was the commonest description of native lock, 
and was easily opened before the Judge with a small piece of baml)oo, 
Chittooa was sentenced to death.* * * § 

In a trial of certain persons, Hindus and Mussulmans, for the murder 
of a Hindu and his mistress, in Zillah Dinagepore, in 185(5, two of the 
Hindu prisoners are stated to have confessed that it was originally plotted 
that “ the womarCs body should be buried in some Mussulman grave^ 
and that the man’s should be left in his house, that it might appear tliat 
he had been murdered by his concubine. It, liowever, appears that it was 
decided to sink the? woman’s body in the river .f 

Many instances will bo found in the Criminal Records of the N, W. 
Provinces (where wheat is plentiful) in which dead bodies have been 
concealed in dwellings and out-houses under Heaps op Bit an on Ciiapp 
( Bhoosa ),% 

In that part of the country also, the Holes op Porcupines afford 
ready places of concealment for the corpses of murdered persoiis.§ 

Wheresoever the body is, there will the eagles bo gathered 
together ” — is a fact, which has daily illustration in India, and wliich has 
often been turned to good account in soarches for the remains of mibsing 
individuals. Cases in which attention was called to a murdc^-cd ])()dy by 
the noise of crows hovering over it : — Nizamut Aduvvlut Reports, 
N. W. P., 30tli January 1852. Crows and Vultures, I7tli Septem- 
ber of the same year. Jackals aud Vultures, Ibid, 2f)tli April 1853, 
p. 618. Vultures, 3rd June of the same year, p. 743. Kites and 

Vultures, Ibid, 30th August of the same year. Nizamut Adawlut 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 2nd October 1«5*2, p. 1 121. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. VI., of 1K56, p. 85t>. 

X Nizamut x\dHwlut Reports, N. W, P., 20th July 1853, p. 880 ; 20th March 185 J, p. 321 ; 
12th May 1864, p. 514; 2iid September 1854, p. 310; 23rd October of same year, p. 602 ; 
3rd March 1855, p. 297. It is worthy of notice that, in all of these six cases, the bodies 
were those of chiUlren murdered for the sake of their ornaments ; and that, in all hut one 
(in wliich it does not appear that the body was actiuilly buried in the chaff), death had beoii 
caused hy btrangulalion* 

§ For iiiBtauces of this mode of concealment, see Nizamut Adawlut Rejiorts, N. W. P., 
30th SopU'mbcr 1852, p. 1095, a boy aijod 12. /6h/, 27th Januiiry 1853, p. 112, bo<ly of a 
man. Cth May 1851, p, 185, body ot an adult female. Also 10th October of same, 

year, p. 512, of a hoy ajxod 11 years. 
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Rc‘povtP, Vol. II., Part 1, of 1852, p. 685, by the howling of a Jackal, 
Ibidy Vol. VI. of 1853, p. 660. A romarkablo instance in which the 
friends of a murdered child, searching for his body with torches at 
night, were directed to the spot where it lay by the noise of Jackals 
quarrelling and snarling over it, /5iV/, Vol. VII. of 1853, p. 72. Wo are 
told that, in this way, the sacrilegious slaying of a cow, which led to the 
Battle of Pundooa in 1340, was brought to light. Vultures flying over a 
tank by which a body lay. Corpse of a murdered woman discovered by 
Jackals and Dogs tearing away the earth with which it was covered, 
Police Repoi-ts, L. P., 1840, p. 5. There is a case narrated in the 
Bengal Police Report for 1866, p. 221, in which it would appear, as 
far as can bo gathered from the by no means clear narrative, that a 
murderer, having first buried his victim, placing a quantity of stones 
over it, found that the body Iiad been unearthed by wild animals, an<l 
therefore threw the corpse into a nullah. 

I have long thought that the common pariah dog of the country, and, 
very possibly the vulture also, could bo trained for the discovery of miss- 
ing bodies. I'ho dog would, probably, bo found tolerably manageable, 
but could rarely bo useful in cases where the corpse lay at a considerable 
distance. The keener seuse and wider visual range of the vulture would 
(ell far more advantageously ; and, although this bird appears to bo abso- 
lutely untamenble, small supplies of food will generally induce it to resort 
to a particular locality, where its movements ean nearly always be under 
obeervation.* Indeed, a tree resorted to by vultures will bo found in the 
neighbourhood of every stalion ; and a look-out for the direction in which 
tlic birds left or returned thither, might often assist a search. The subject 
certainly de-'^erves the attention of Surgeons and Magistrates in the 
Mofussil. 


HULKS FOR THE TRANSMISSION AND EXAMINATION 
OF WOUNDED PERSONS AND DEAD BODIES. 

It is, of course, a matter of paramount importance tliat, upon entering 
upon any luctlico-legal eiuiuiry, the surgeon should be made acquainted 
bg the police and others, with every asce rtainable detail oj the cases 
upon which his opinion is required. 

The rules which obtain in British India for conducting and reporting 
inquests, and for sending wounded persons and the bodies of those who 


* The best kept burial-^^rounds in India are resorted to by Adjutant Birils and Vulturen. 
Here there are no open iprnvcs to satisfy their rapacity, neither can tlic small fra^^nients 
burrowed for by Jackals tempt creatures of .Nueh lar^^e si/e and rapid fli^C'^tioii. They, 
d(uil)tless, batten upon the rats arul other veriniii which i'lfest those pla<*es. 
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have died under suspicious circumstauces, with all necessaiy iuformation, 
to the civil surgeons, aro as follow :* 

“161. It shall be the duty of the officer in charge of a police station, on 
receiving notice or information of the unnatural or sudden death of any person, 


* Since the second edition of this work appeared, in 1860, the Law has undergone great 
change, especially in the promulgation, throughout British India, of the Indian Penal Code 
(Act XLV. of 1860), of the Code of Criminal Procedure (Act XXV. of 1861), and of the new 
Police Rules. Citing the existing law and practice in the text, I have thought it right to 
give those previously in force in the Bengal Presidency as foot-notes. 

Rules in force previous to 1860. 

“ 605. — On receiving information of suspicious or unnatural deaths, the darogah, or some 
responsible person deputed by him, shall proceed to the spot and examine the wounds or 
other cor])oral injuries ; but lie shall not probe them, and he shall record the length, breadlli 
and apparent depth of each, and the weapon with which the wounds appear to have been 
given, and whether the body appeared to have been brought and laid there. He should also 
ascertain, if possible, the name of the deceased, and whether any one can recognise him or 
her. — RtffulcUiou XX, of 1817, Section, X/T., Clause Circular Order No, 9, August 
lOM, 1847. 

“ 508. — After the inquest, the body or bodies shall be given up to the relations, or be 
buried or burnt, and shall not be sent to the magistrate except in cases of poison or doubt ; 
and then only if the weather or distance will allow of their being sent without the risk of 
putrefaction; and the notice of the sessions judge shall bo directed, on the trial, to the 
observance, or otherwise, of these rules. — Regulation XX, <f 1817, Section XI L; Circular 
Order No, 17, April 19///, 1789 (a), 

“510. — In sending the bodies to the civil surgeon for examination, the magistrate shall 
furnish him wdth all available information, os to the cause of death, — Circular Order No, 
152, November 21///, 1813, 

“ 1134. — All enquiries held by the police relative to unnatural deaths or woundings, as 
well as to dacoity and other heinous otTeuccs, shall be attested by the police olHcer holding 
the einpiiry, and a sutlicicnt number of creditable persons present at the investigation. — 
Regutatim XX. of 1817, Sections XIV,^ 

“1127. — The soonitluils required by Sections XIV. and XV., Ilcgulation XX. of 1817, in 
cases of deaths, robberies, &c., shall be sent to the lUiigistrate, in place of a report, the 
inomcut tliey are drawn up. — Circular Order No. 138, June IG/A, Para. 2, Section Ilf. 

“ In cases of murder, liomicide, or unnalurnl death, accompanied woth 8uspich)us circum- 
stances, as also in cases of severe wounding, the corpse or wounded person will be forwarded 
by the police, us soon as the customary Sso/irullnir has been recorded, to the olHccr in charge 
of the sub-division, should his station bo in the direct line bctw'cen the place where the 


(a). In 1K53, tlio Officiating SosHiona Judge of Bundlekutid recorded lu» opinion that, — “In all cases 
wlicru there has been sovero wounding, and death subsequently ensues, itte corpse should be sent into the 
station u Uhout leaving the police any discretion in the matter.'* 'i Iiore was a i>ruoeeding, dated 3rd J uiic 
1H45, however, by a former joint magistrate of that dt'iti let, to the purport, “tiiat when people are killed by 
wounds of sword or spears, and there is no doubt but that they have died troiu suuh wouuils, their corpai'S 
should not be seat to the ^tatlon ” Althon^ii this order h oouforiuablc to thu letter of the law, Regulation 
JCX. of 1HI7, Section XIV., Clause 12, yet it .seemed to him that, in almost all eases of death ensuing a few 
days after the inlUetioii o( wounds, there is doubt wliethur unskiltui treatment or other causes may not liavc 
n{K>ratod, and that nothing cun be imugiued more iigudieious than tiio almie order, the only certainty 
which we have in this country of the actual cause of death aribitig trum the post-mortem examination of the 
nnxscoti.— Nuamut AdaicliU Iteimrts, N. W /^, March 24th, 13.53. 

Kxpf'nenee would eertaiiilj tend to .‘lion that this n, by lur, the .salci view ol tin* lase. 
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immediatelj to give information to the nearest magistrate, and to proceed to the 
place where the body of such deceased person is ; and there, in the presence of 
two or more respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, to make enquiry, 
and report the apparent cause of death, describing any mark of violence which 
may be found on the body, and stating in what manner, or by what weapon or 
instrument, such mark appears to have been inflicted. The report shall be 
signed by such police ofiicer and other person, or so many of them as shall 
concur therein, and shall be forthwith forwarded to the magistrate. When 
there may be any doubt regarding the cause of death, such police officer shall 
forward the body, with a view to its being examined by the civil surgeon, if 
the state of the weather and distance will admit of its being so forwarded with- 
out risk of putrefaction on the road. In the Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay, it shall be the duty of the head of the village, in like manner, to make the 
enquiry, and report as aforesaid,” — Code of Criminal Procedure, 

The Goverament have further ordered — ‘ 

o 1 /f^. — That, when the death occurs in the sudder sub-division, the body 
should, in suspicious cases, be forwarded to the civil surgeon. 

“ 2nd. — When the death occurs in a sub-division, and there is a sub-assistant 
surgeon or European medical officer attached to it, he should hold the post- 
mortem, 

“ 3rd. — In a sub-division where there is only a native doctor, whenever the 
state of the dead body, the distance, the weather, or the state of the roads 
renders it improbable that the body will reach the sudder station in such a 
condition as <o enable the civil surgeon satisfactorily to hold a post-mortem^ 
the body must be sent to the sub-divisional medical officer. A copy of the 
report of such officer will, liowever, be submitted to the civil surgeon, who will 
make any remarks he may think proper in the margin of the report, for the 
information of the sub-di visional officer. When the body bears external 
marks of violence, the sub-divisional officer should, if possible, view the body 
in the presence of the native doctor. 

“ AVlien, on the other hand, circumstances permit, the body should be sent to 
the sudder station for examination by the civil surgeon, and at such examina- 
tion the native doctor or sub-assistant surgeon at the sudder station should 
be present, so that he may be able to attend, if required, at the sub-divisional 
court, and give evidence as to the cause of death, in cases in which the absence 
of the surgeon on duty would be attended with inconvenience to those under 
his medical charge.” — B. G, Cir. O., No. 4970, 1863, and O'Kinealfs JSd, of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure^ 1868, p. 85. 

“ Magistrates should be careful that, in every case of suspected death, the body 
is taken direct to the civil surgeon by the police, who should lose no time in 
despatching it, with such information as to the history of case, symptoms, &c., 
as can be procured without the occurrence of delay. After the civil surgeon, 


investigation is going on and the sudder station of the magistrate. The deputy or assistant, 
after inspecting the corpse, or wounded i)crson, as the case may be, will lose no time in send- 
ing the same on to the sudder station for examination by the civil surgeon. — Rule 4 of 
Rules for the Guidance of Deputy Magistrates and Assistants in charge of Sub-divisions, 
Government Circular Order, February 18tli, 1846.— Magistrate's Guide^ 8rd e<?., 
4to., 1849. 
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Oil completion of the post-mortem examination, and preparation of the Bubject« 
for despatch to the chemical examiner, has communicated the necessity for such 
despatch to the magistrate, the latter will prepare the report of the circum- 
stances attending the death as they can be ascertained. The magistrates should 
instruct the police, that, after the despatch of the body with the requisite 
information to the civil surgeon, they are to abstain from further communica- 
tion with that officer, except through the magistrate.” — Agra Sudder Court 
Circular 11, 1866. 

The Judicial Commissioner, Punjab [10th January 1862], instructed the 
police to hold enquiries in all cases of unnatural or suddtni death ; but, if the 
homicide did not appear to have been culpable [s. 299, Penal Code,] lie directed 
them not to intcHere or mulct the perpetrator. — Prinsep's Code of Criminal 
procedure^ 2nd ed.^p. 73. 

In 1865, the Principal Inspector- General of the Medical Department in Bengn I 
having brought to notice that, o^ing to the very meagre information collected, 
and to the imperfect maimer in which, in cases of poisoning* or death, the first 
investigations are frequently conducted, much important medico-lcgal evidence 
is often lost, — the following hinis drawn up by Dr. Hutchinson, theChil Surgeon 
of Patna, were circulated to the police, for general information : — 

In cases of Hanging or Slrangtdation, 

1. Note, if possible, before cutting down the body, or removing the strangu- 
lating medium, any lividity of fucc, especially of lips and eyelids; any projection 
of the eyes; the state of the tongue, whether enlarged and protruded, or com- 
pressed within the lips ; the escape of any fluid from mouth and nostrils, and 
direction of its flow. 

2. On cutting down the body, or removing the strangulating medium, note 
particularly the state of the neck, whether bruised along the line of strangula- 
tion. 

3. Note the direction of the mark, whether circular or oblique. 

4. Note the state of the thumbs, whether crossed over the palm. 

5. If possible, bring away the materials by which the hanging or strangula- 
tion has been effected. 

On f tiding a Body in a Taiik or Widl. 

1. Note any marks of blood about the mouth, or on the sides of the well or 
tank. 

2. On removing the body, carefully examine for and note any external marks 
of injury, e«?pecially about head and neck. 

3. Note state of skin, whether smooth or rough. 

4. Examine the hands, and carefully remove anything they may hold. 

In the case of a Body found murdered in an Open Field. 

1. Note the number, character, and appeai*anccs of any injuries. 

2. Should a weapon be found, cover with paper, and seal any marks of 
blood, and especially note and preserve any adherent hairs. 

* The Rules to be obsetnfed in cases of smpected PoUonmg will be found in the Chapter on 
Poisons, 
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In tlie case of an exposed infant, note the state of the cord, especially 
if tied, and any marks of violence. 

In a case of presumed Murder and Burial of the Remains, 

1 . Examine for and note any marks of violence, about the skull especially. 

2. Note carefully any indications of sex; especially bring away a jaw and 
the bones of the pelvis. 

3. If any suspicions of poisoning, bring away (sealed) the earth where the 
stomach would have been. 

4. If the body, presumed to have been murdered, has been burned, collect 
and bring in any fragments of bones which may be found among the ashes. 

In Rape or Unnatural Offences. 

Send in the lower garments worn by the persons when assaulted. 

It is held to be the duty of medical ofliccrs to examine all bodies sent 
in by the police, as soon as practicable after tlieir arrival at the sudder 
station. 

Ill Bengal, police officers are supplied with the form of printed letter, a 
copy of which is given below, which is forwarded to the civil surgeon, 
not only in cases of assault, <&c., but also in those where an explauatiou of 
tlie cause of deatli is re<juired : 

Bengal .ICE Form, No. 27. 

No. 

From 

The district SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE, 

To 

The civil SURGEON op 

Sib, 

I 11 WE to request the favor of your examining 
sent to the hospital on the 

Be so good as to fill up the columns on tlie leverse of this letter, and return it 
to mo with such remarks as you may consider necessary, to show clearly your 
()j)inion of the cause of 

2. All that is at prescjit known of the case is as follows ; — 


1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 


District SuperintendentV OrricL, 


District Svperintenden t. 
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Hospital, 
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At the end of this letter, police officers usually insert a few words indica- 
tive of the alleged cause of death ; such as— Reported to have died with 
symptoms of poisoning ; ” or — ‘‘ Stated to have been severely beaten.” 
Indeed the form, being printed rather widely on one side of a half sheet of 
foolscap paper, docs not admit of the insertion of many explanatory remarks. 

I stated in 1855 that it by no means unfrequently occurred that, either 
from delay on the part of the darogah in transmitting the sooruthol 
{sooret-lial^ narrative or report of inquest), or from some other cause, 
the medical officer finds himself called upon to examine and to report upon 
the cause of death in a case regarding which he has not been furnished with 
a single guiding fact. 

Upon this My Commentator remarked : “ The sooruthal has nothing to 
do with the sending in of the body.” [It had in Bengal, as will be seen on 
reference to the rules then in force — Note to page 30.] “It is the abstract of 
the case which is made up after the completion of the thannah enquiry : 
this may occupy two, three, or more days. If every corpse were ke])t in the 
thannah till the completion of the sooruthal, the position of a civil surgeon 
would bo trying indeed ; the sooruthal, however, has nothing to do with 
the medical investigation, the information for which is forwarded in a small 
7iuksh(i with the body. This information is generally meagre, often 
incorrect, and not unfrequently downright false. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the thamiahdar is to blame. lie is not omniscient, and ho can 
only give what information he may have obtained from others ; nor is 
it always possible to punish the fabricator of false information, for his 
identity is as difficult of discovery as the identity of a sQven days’ corpse. 
The thanualular trusts to the chowkeodar, who says that ho was told by 
the zemindar, who heard it from some one else who turns out to be the 
lather of the accused man himself. Perhaps the information given, 
although apparently false, may bo substantially true. Wo will relate a 
case in point. A gentleman beat his punkah coolie with a slipper for going 
to sleep ; some hours after, the man was taken seriously ill. lie became 
giddy and partially comatose. In this condition ho was immediately taken 
before the doctor, lie was made to vomit, and brought up a quantity 
of dhatoora seeds, wdiich ho had taken in a lit of ])ashion after a love 
(luarrel. Now, if this circumstance had occurred away from the station, 
and the man had died, tho body would have been sent in with the 
remark ‘ said to have died from tho elFects of beating.’ The medical 
examination would have established death from the elFects of dhatoora; 
or, in default of a thorouyh examinationy ‘no apparent traces of injury.’ 

“ A consideration of thobo circumstances will show how difficult it is 
to furnish the civil surgeon with really trustworthy information, by 
which his researches may bo guided. Tho sooruthal, which gives an 
abstract of the whole case, contains this information ; but it can never ])o 
ready in time for transmisbion with the body. As to the Miggestions 
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which Dr. Clicvers gives ahont obtaining an accurate description of the 
position of the body, &c.,* there is not a magistrate who does not try 
to obtain this desideratum, but natives loUl not he accurate^ [They will, 
in time, if those who teach them are sufficiently persistent in selecting 
men wlio have fair powers of observation and in training them into habits 
of accuracy, and then make it worth their while to bo accurate ; a man is 
generally accurate iu his observation of that which tends to his own 
personal intcTCst.] “ A darogah considers tliat he has performed a feat of 
accuracy, when he has measured the lengtli of a wound, and distinguished 
n graze or a hatchet blow from the stroke of a tulwar. He cannot expect 
accurate descriptions from men who arc not accurate observers ; and to 
tell a darogah to obseiwe accurately is to tell him to change his nature.’^ 

It is certainly difficult to make a man change, his nature, but it is 
observed that the hope of and of promotion often modifies and 

improves human nature considerabl 3 ^ No doubt there is a great deal 
of truth in the above commentary, still it is evidently the duty of civil 
surgeons to insist inflexibly upon the fullest possible reports — and a good 
deal of guiding information is, in most cases, iinmodiately procurable. 

A very experienced civil surgeon in this ncighl>onrhood wntes me — 
“Very little information, as a rule, is sent wdlh the request to examine, 
and my impr<‘s<^ion is that the inquest licld by native inspectors is gener- 
ally very superficial.” Anotlier old oflicor, in medical charge of a very 
important district, tells mo that, until very lately, he used to r(‘coive with 
the bodies notliing but the short vernacular chella7is. When the brevity 

of these came to the point of “ the body of sent for examination^ 

ho urged and obtuiued a reform. 

The following letter, from the Sessions Judge of Bhaugulporo to the 
Magistrate of the district, points out the actiou which ought to Ix) taken 
by civil sni'geons in noticing important irivgii lari ties or omissions in 
reports of mofussil police iiicpiests : 

“Tn the within trial before this court, the police inquest, 17th March 
1857, No. 3, on the mui*dercd boy Ham Sein, though describing death 
generally to have iK'cn caused hy stmngnlation, was utterly wanting in tho 
following particulars deposed toby Dr. Fanicombe, — ‘ and from tho protru- 
sion of tho eyes and tongue, I think it very likely that stmngnlation was 
the cause of death.’ N(‘ithor inquest, nor the attesting witnesses theretfx, 
observe anything of the kind. Such grave disempanoy ought to be 
cleared up at tho time by the mngi««terial authoj‘itios, as it is vain to 
expect it when brought up at a distant period k'fore the sessions court. 

“ It is the practice, in other di‘<tricts, for a copy of the mofussil inquest to 
accompany the body. This copy is handed to the medical officer for liis 
information, simultaneously with his examination of the body, and ho 


See pajje 43 of this volume. 
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countersigns it in acknowledgment of liis having dono bO, when it should 
be duly tiled with the leeord. It will tlien, of course, be the duty of the 
medical officer to bring to your notice ajiy important irregularities or 
omissions in the mofussil inquest which may seem to call for emergent 
enquiry ; aud in that case, of course, timely enquiry will duly follow, and 
the matter bo cleared up before it comes before the sessions court. I 
would, therefore, suggest your duly instructing your subordinates and the 
medical officer on the subject/’* 

A curious glimpse of the Crowiier’s ’Quest Law of the Madras Village 
Piinchaycts iii 1862, is given by Nathe Surgoou Ruthnum Moodclly if 

lie tolls us that the members of the punchayets are often men from the 
dregs of society, picked up indiscriminately without the slightest regard 
to their discretion and respectability. They perform their temporary duty 
very reluctantly, pay no attention to the pioceedings at the inquest, and 
are glad to get rid of a vexatious task by finding any verdict they please. 
“ Never diifer” is their motto — and they, on every occasion, concur in the 
sanfo opinion. ‘‘ Who is to know that these worthies are not thciusclves 
privy to the})aseand sordid underhand dealings of some village mooiisiff? ” 
But, if a medical opinion on the case before them is thought uccesbary, 
the depositions are not completed until the doctor arrives and gives a (*eiti- 
licate on the results of his post-tnortem examiiiatiou ; and, on his retiring, 
the arbitrators change their opinion, if they had ionned one, and the record 
is made to tally with the views of the medical officer. A little extortion 
from both the innocent aud tho guilty concludes the proceedings. Ho 
adds tliat he has attended a great nninberof impiests, and that his descrip- 
tion is by no moans exaggerated. On the contrary, he is fully convinced 
that the monstrous evils complained of arc but pooily represented, inasmuch 
as they interfere with the medical evideuco which they sometimes sup- 
plant. We can readily agree w'ith N. S, Moodclly that “ tho institution of 
the punchayot is a complete failure,” and also assent to the aigument of one 
who has recently advocated the substitution of the punehayet system for the 
village police in Bengal that “ tho utility of tho institution will bo contin- 
gent on the possibility of finding honest niid intelligent men to work it.” 

When, as generally happens, death has taken place several days previous- 
ly, and decomposition of the body has advatieed to a hoiriblo extent, tho 
task placed before the surgeon, who is leally deshous to throw some light 
upon a ease which he doubts not iiivolv’cs que^'tions of vital moment, is a 
very Dying and difficult one. Tho older forbidding tho police to send in 
bodies for examination whenever it is proliable that, on account of the 
weather or of the distance, they will reach the snddtr station in a state 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, June 27lh, p. 790. It is directed, in Bengal Police 
Oncular, No. 19 of the 17th Sciitcmber 1809, that the thml order uic\cr\ case shull be 
eoniniunicated to the Civil Surgeon — see Chapter on MtJkal 

t Madias Quarterly Journal of Med. S., for Octobei 1802, p. dll. 
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of advanced putrefaction, is not always attended to ; and account is not 
generally taken of the rapidity with which tlecomposition advances in a 
body wrapped in a sheet of matting, humed along some thirty or forty 
miles through a bui'iiing atmosphere, at from two to ten days after death. 
Judging by my own experience at different stations, a body can seldom 
be sent in, from a remote part of the district, within less than two or 
throe days after death. Under these circumstances, its very appearance, 
when freed from its swathings, is almost appalling, oven to the initiated : — 
bloated in every part, almost to bursting, with its limbs widely separated 
by sheer gaseous distention ; the eyes dissolving and forced from their 
sockets ; the tongue enormously swollen and protruded between the teeth, 
through which the gases of putrefaction bu])ble with loud crepitations ; 
the skill everywhere separated, displaying the white surface beneath, 
mtu-bled with gangrenous l)lotchcs and veiiiings, and preyed upon by 
gigantic ants and beetles of sinister aspect, and by maggots which 
roll forth in mcasures-full when the cloths are unloosed. A body of this 
kind oflers no very safe or encouraging field for the morbid anatomist’s 
researches. 

It ih true that, in all such cases, the civil surgeon is at liberty to decline 
to make an internal examination ; still, if furnished with a distinct clue, 
he would very often bo aide to throw a light upon the cause of death, sulli- 
eient for the purposes of justice, cv'cii when decomposition had advanced 
considerably. Too great stress needs not be laid upon the rule of avoiding 
to send in bodies, when it is even certain that they will reach the siuldcr 
station in an extremely putrid condition, as it will frccjucntly happen tliat 
even a single glance at the moat decomposed corpse will reveal much to the 
experienced eye. For instance, a body was sent to my liosjiital at Chitta- 
gong in a very advanced state of putrefaction ; the history Avasnot liiniishcd. 
I was about to desire (hat it might 1)0 buried, Avlien I was struck Avith sonio- 
tbing unusual in the position of the head. Upon further examination, I found 
a fracture of the vertebne of the nock. A person avus stated by the police 
to have died in consequence of a severe beating ; the accused declared that 
death had resulted from chohu-a. The body Avas so olfciisivo as to he 
scarcely approachable. No Avound or fracture couhl be perceived, — the 
presence of solid fmcos in the mats, however, enabled mo to declare iliat 
the case had not ])ecu one of cholera. When at IIoAvrali, I viewed the 
body of a pregnant female, in which the work of decomposition had fully 
revealed the history of her death. After it had been placed in the dead- 
house, accumulation of gas in the iiitestinos had caused the couteuts of 
the uterus to he expelled, — there lay a much-decomposed Actus of about 
four mouths, and with it a portion of the intensely acrid root of tho 
Plumbago Rosea, seven inches and a half iii length, thickly coated Avitli 
inflammatory mucous deposit. An almost precisely similar case occurred 
to Dr. Clcmeutsou iu the Dispeusary at Berhampore (Madras Presidency) 
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in 1866.* Again, in a case of alleged deatli by hanging, where any 
idea of dissection was quite out of the question, a close examination 
of the skin of the neck revealed perfectly convincing traces of the 
pressure which the rope had occasioned. In the Court of Criminal 
Referred Jurisdiction, January 17tli, 1868, Mr. Justice Elphinstone Jack- 
son suggested, — ^in the case of Beebun Aurut, v^io had been sentenced to 
death by the Officiating Sessions Judge of Moorshednbad, on a charge of 
murdering her niece, aged three years, by tlirowiug her into a small water- 
hole, — that, although the civil surgeon did not examine the brain as the 
body was too far advanced in decomposition, such an examination might 
have proved that the child had suffered injury to the brain by a fall upon 
its head (the prisoner having alleged before the magistrate that the 
deceased running after her, she had given it a push which caused it 
to fall down senseless), and that the death was not caused by drowning. 
The extremely decomposed state of a body cannot afford any grounds 
for joverlooking anything remarkable in its outward condition. Thus, in 
a certain trial of a man for cutting his wife’s throat, the medical officer 
testified that the wound was two inches deep and extended from the back to 
the front of the neck on tlie left side ; and that such a wound would cause 
death. But the corpse was iu so decomposed a state, when it reached 
liim, that ho could not positively state whether the wound was inflicted 
before or immediately after death. The state of the body need not have 
prevented examination of the hands, the sound or wounded condition of 
which forms so leading a criterion in cases of cut-throat. Many other 
similar instances might be enumerated. They, however, merely tend to 
confirm and strengthen the necessity of the principle that the police should 
furnish ample information for the guidance of the medical officer in every 
case ; and, most especially, in those instances where it is evident that the 
task of unravelling the truth will be one of exceeding difficulty. I believe 
that, in nearly all cases, police officers and magistrates are perfectly willing 
to afford the medical officer every information and assistance in their power; 
still it appears probable that there exists a very prevalent idea that it is 
merely necessary to place a body, however decomposed, before a medical 
man, to enable him to reveal fully the causes of dc'ath. It is certainly 
a truth, which the criminal histories of eveiy year show forth with 
almost supernatural distinctness, that — 

Murder hath speech, and will declare itself 

With most miraculous organ *’f 

Still, a very close devotion of thirty-fivo years to the study of morbid 
anatomy has convinced me, that this is one ot the most unfair and most 

* Madras Quarterly Journal ot Medical Science, Vol, X., p. IHI, 

t A belief in the ^xim that “ Murder will oat” is general among the Natives of India. 

“ £t» i$ never hidden'^ is a Bengali proverb, for which I am indebted to the kindness ot‘ 
the Rev. James Long. 
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unsafe questions that can be put to a medical man* In England, — where 
such investigations are, of course, made with very much greats facility 
than in India, — a difficulty of this kind exceedingly rarely comes before 
those who are most engaged in posUmoTtem examinations. There, in at 
least ninoty-nino cases out of every hundred, the operator is enabled to 
obtain, beforehand, somqjtind of clue which may guide him in his obscure 
inquiry. Except in cases where it is found absolutely impossible to 
obtain information, no surgeon can be fairly expected to unravel every tissue 
of a body from which life may have been expelled by any one of a hun- 
dred causes, — such as by the softening of part of a nervous centre, by a 
stroke of lightning, by a snake-bite, by exposure to a poisonous gas, by a 
blow over the stomach, by a bodkin thrust into some vital organ, from 
hydrophobia or i(\iopathic tetanus, by the effects of a few drops of prussic 
acid, or of a few grains of strychnia, — the detection of every one of 
which would become an undertaking of greater and greater difficulty 
with every hour that elapsed after the departure of vital heat. When the 
process of decomposition has fully commenced, the surgeon cannot fairly 
be expected to ftucceed in throwing any light upon the cause of death, — 
or oven to undertake the examination, — unless he can bo enabled to judge 
with precision in what direction his search must be pursued, as, for 
instance, where it is known that a blow has been inflicted over a 
certain vital part, or it is believed that a mineral poison has been 
swallowed. In the absence of the necessary information regarding 
the circumstances preceding death, the best surgeon is frequently liable 
to deduce a partial, and therefore orroneou*^, opinion from his examina- 
tion of the bodies oven of the recently dead. Two or three probable 
instances will suffice in illustration. A person suflering from cholera 
has his end hastened by a (let us say homeopathic) dose of arsenic; or a 
plague-stricken wretch is strangled ; or an unfortunate, in this country, is 
attacked and suffocated ; — are tlie surgeons to blame if, on discovering 
the ordinary vestiges of destructive intestinal disease, the deadly car- 
buncles, and that cerebral congestion which may so sufficiently represent 
the effects of beat apoplexy,* they form their decisions, and record their 
evidence upon those, overlooking entirely the few scattered gi'ains of 
impalpable powder, the finger-marks upon the swollen nec£, and tho 
evidences of asphyxia, wherein the truth lay hidden ? 

Although the Kegulatiou guiding the police in sending bodies with 
sufficiently explanatory details to the medical officers for examination is, 
as we have seen, very frequently overlooked, it rules in a perfectly clear 
aud unequivocal manner that the civil surgeon is to be bold as a party 

♦ It is woU known that heat apoi)lexy (or, more properly speaking, death from extreme 
heat) may occur quire out of the induonce of the sun’s rays. In India, many cases occur at 
night. As in nearly all cases involving a severe shock to the nervous system, the first 
effect of the destructive influence is to arrest the supply of blood to tho cerebral system. 
With reaction, however, we have all the evidences of intense congestion of the brain. 
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in the judicial inquiry ; that no attempt is to be mode to keep him in tlie 
dark ; and that all possible aid and information are to be afforded him 
in his task of unravelling the medico-legal difficulties of the case. The 
Circular Order, No. 152 of November 24th, 1843, directed that — 

“ In sending (he bodies to the civil surgeon for examination^ the 
magistrate shall furnish him with all available information as to the 
cause of death P 

Tills rule, however, does not appear to have been formerly adhered to 
with strictness in the North-West Provinces. In a case of child murder, 
tried at Cawnpore in 1852, the civil surgeon stated that the infant pro- 
bably died from concussion of the brain, hut that he did not make an 
exam illation of the head or brain ; that, not having any idea of the 
circumstances under wliich the examination was required, and the infant 
being newly born, ho, not perceiving any appearance of a blow, satisfied 
himself with examining the bowids and viscera, where disease ov appear- 
ance of poisoning would, most probably, bo detected. lie had become 
aware that this was omission on his part, which he assured the judge 
would not occur again. He desired, in future, to have an outline of the 
circumstances uiidin* wliich bodies for report might be sent to him, in 
order that lie might have some guide to the organs most requiring 
scientific examination. “ This,^ Iiowever, the judge thought, would 
interfere with a principle of criminal justice^ and would be analogous 
to putting leading guesfionsy the answers to which would not be 
evidence, nor would it bo fair to the prisoner ; for, though a severe sword- 
cut might bo reported on, the presence of a diseased lung or spleen 
iniglit pass unnoticed, though the actual cause of death.” In their 
remarks upon this case, the sujierioi' Court decided that “ the communi- 
cation which had pass(3<l between the sessions judge and the civil 
surgeon was ahogetlicr irri*gular and objectionable.”* As, however, tlio 
animadversion of the Court docs not appear to have been particularly 
directed to the above opinion, and as there is reason to believe that a 
similar view of the question may bo enterfairied by other judicial officers, 
thih point still appears to demand an authoritative decision. 

It would, of course, he pi-csumptuous to attempt to discuss the question 
here, except in its medical bearings. Still many able jurists, among 
whom those of France may be especial I}' mentioned, disapprove of that 
strict avoidance of leading questions which so strongly marks all judicial 
proceedings in Kngland.f 

* Nizaniut Adawlut Rei)orts, N. W. P., December 21 Ht, 18r>2. 

t ‘‘The Scolli'^h lawyeis regard with a aacred and scrupulous horror every question so 
'shaped hy the counsel examining as to convey to a witrtess the least intimation of the nature 
(»f the answer which is desired of him. These scruples, though founded on an excellent 
principle, are sometimes carried to an absurd pitch of nicety, especially as it is generally 
easy for a lawyer, who has his wits about him, to dude the objection.” — Siii W, Scott. 

G 
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The position of the medical witness in a criminal question, is, however, 
altogether different from that of an ordinary witness to matters of fact. 
When consulted by the police in a case of assault, wounding, or poisoning, 
he is not, in the first place, a Witness ; he is, like the police themselves, 
an active Agent in the inquiry. Can it bo that each of the parties con- 
cerned in this inquiry is under obligation to pursue the search through- 
out, guided only by his own light, keeping all the others sedulously in 
the dark ? When, later in the inquest, the evidence of the medical witness 
is called for, it is evident that, in nearly nine cases out of ten, ho has to 
be quobtioiied, not upon plain facts, but upon obscure points of opinion 
and judgment. lie can have no motive for collusion ; it is a Decision 
rather than an Evidence which the law deniands of him ; he is, in fact, 
the arbitrator of a most esHcntial portion of the case : with him alone 
lies the determination of those leading portions of the inquiry which are 
set belbre him, — upon thc'^e he stands in judgment ; and all attainable 
light must be thrown upon every point of difficulty which ho may bo 
called upon to weigh. 

In short, medical jurists cannot be too couver'^ant with the details of 
the judicial inquiries in which their opinions are called for ; and all reserve 
in furnishing them with the information which tiny require involves an 
infraction of the law as established both in England and in India. 

About two years ago, the «Tudicial Commissioner, N. W. Provinces, 
ordered that every report of a post-mortem examination, in a judicial 
case, should comprehend the whole apj)earances discovered on full 
inspection of the body. Mr. George Barnard demurred at this, admitting 
that the fullest possible examinatiou should invariably bo made, but hold- 
ing, with Casper, that extraneous facts only tend to confuse the judicial 
mind when introduced in such reports. 

The true principle of action is that, — while the civil surgeon’s offi- 
cial statement of the cause of death, as revealed in the autopsy, cannot 
well l)e too concise, if fully to the point, — the oxamination of the body 
should be thorough, and the surgeon’s own notes (preserved for reference) 
of the appearances discovered should be as minute as possible. The 
plan of making partial autopsies is altogether wrong. 

It has occurred, in cases where the surgeons’ reports have shown 
merely that (1) death was caused by injury to the head, and (2) that a 
woman had died by strangulation ; that it subsequently appeared that, 
in the first case, the ribs were also crushed in ; and that, in the second, 
rape had been committed. Here thorough examinations and full notes 
would have furthered the ends of justice, and would have protected the 
medical officers from a charge of carelessness. 

At the n*quest of the late Mr, Ward, when magistrate of Howrah, I, 
in 1854, suggested the following Rales to be observed by darogahs in 
sending dead bodies to the sudder station for examination. It must. 
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however, be premised that, in this countiy, the approach and progress of 
decomposition can bo only in some degree retarded, whatever menus wo 
may adopt. Still, it is within onr power to preserve the remains against 
attacks of insects and vermin, and to provide that the advance of putre- 
faction shall not be uiiiiecessai ily acce)erat(‘d ; 

“ I would recommend that supplios of strong acetic acid, or of the solution 
of the chloride of zinc* be sent to each ilianimli in the station. The free appli- 
cation of either of these fluids over a body will tend to delay somewhat the 
progress of decomposition externally, and will be very effectual in protecting 
the corpse against the destructive attacks of insects and small animals. I find 
that the cost of either of those fluids will bo three rupees per (piart. Hather 
more than a pint of the acetic acid would bo required fur each body. The 
chloride of zinc would go considerably farther, but is somewhat objectionable, as 
it would soon destroy the cloths used for enveloping the bodies. 

** I would, therefore, beg to recommend that, hnmediatoly upon the discovery 
or disinterment of a body, the dan)i>ah Police Officer’] having carefully 
observed and made notes of its position, the state of its garments, the marks of 
injury, any appearances of blood, &c., on the ground, floor, walls, or furni- 
ture, &c., &c., should have it placed on a clean rattan -bottomed charpoy (one 
of which might be sup{)lied for that purpose, at small expense, to each police 
station), and covered with a clean sheet. 

“ Care should be taken not to remove any traces of blood and mud which may 
be found on the body Any cord, &c., on the neck or limbs, or any grass or weed 
grasped in the hands, should he allowed to remain unlouchfd, as should also be the 
case witli any weapon left .sticking in the b(Mly. Should delay be likely to attend 
the first inve.stigation, the body should be despatehed at onee, with a memoran- 
dum to the magustrate of the cause of death as.signcd^ as well as of tliat which is 
mspectedhy the police, — .such as, ‘ Alleged to have been drowned ; hut supposed to 
have been beaten with latthees.’ The regular soorulUal should follow as 
speedily as possible. 

“ When considerable ch‘lay is quite unavoidable, it will be necessary to 
envelope the corpse carefully in a sheet saturated with the acetic acid. Rome of 
the acid should also be poured into the mouth, and a cloth soaked in it should 
be placed carefully over any wound that may be present. 

“ Where it is po.ssihle to send the body to the medical officer within twelve hours 
after death, it should merely he enveloped in a dry .sheet and dc6i)atehed at once. 

‘•As the present mode of sending bodies enveloped in inal.s and slung on a 
bamboo is, in many rc'^pocts, objectionable, I would reeommend tliat a wooden 
shell, with a closely fitting cover, protected above and at tlic sid(‘s and ends with 
thick sheets of solaf and furnished with poles for the bearers, should be kept at 
every thannah. For each shell should be supplied two sheets of very strong 
cotton cloth or thin canvas, and a quantity of charcoal, broken up into small 
pieces, could always be kept in the shell. 


* It is now generally considered that Carfjolic Arid should be supplied for this purpose, and 
that it will prove most useful. 

t The spongy wood of the JEstchynoniene Paludosa^-^a great non- conductor of host, from 
which “ rice paper” is manufactured. 
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I would also recommend that, if possible, four dome bearers sl^ld be 
encouraged to live in the neighbourhood of every thannah for the speedy convey- 
ance of bodies. Upon repairing to the spot at which a suspicious death had 
occurred, the darogah could be accompanied by these men with the shell, char- 
coal, cloths, and a bottle of acid. 

“ Before placing the body in the shell, the charcoal should be emptied out 
upon one of the sheets spread on the floor. Hie otliei* sheet should then be 
placed at the bottom of the sTiell, with its ends hanging out evenly over the 
edge. Upon this sheet, the body, enveloped in its winding sheet saturated with 
acetic acid, should be placed within the shell. The other sheet, with a portion 
of the charcoal still upon it, should then be placed evenly over the body with 
its ends also hanging over the edge of the shell. The shell should then be 
filled to the edge with charcoal, and the lid fitted on. 

“By this arrangenaent, we should be enabled to lift ofl‘thc whole of the char- 
coal in the upper sheet, finding the body unsoiled beneath it. The body could 
then be lifted from the shell, for insiiection, by grasping the corners of the 
lower sheet. 

“ The charcoal need not be used again, but it should be the duty of the 
domes to clean the shell, and to wiish the sheets before taking them back to the 
thannah. 

“ If possible, the bodies should be brought from thannah to thannah, or along 
tracks where additional bearers may be obtained. Tlie above plan, although 
it would be attended with some outlay at first, would not, in all probability, be 
more expensive, ultimately, than the use of bamboos and mats, which are never 
employed a second time. 

“ Should it be found impossible to abaiulon the pre«»ent plan of conveying 
bodies, the corpse should be enveloped, 1st, in the sheet saturated with acid, 
as already directed ; 2ndly, in a mat of close texture ; 3rdly, it should be placed 
on a coarse mat spread with a thick layer of charcoal, broken small. The 
coarse mat should then be closed over, the space l>etweei> the mats being first 
closely packed with charcoal, and the whole carefully bound TOund with split 
rattans.” 

Less than two years ago, it was still the pnicticc, in Iho neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, to send iu bodies for exauiiuatiou wrapped iu matting and • 
slung from bamboos. I learnt at the same time, iu a communication fi-om a 
civil surgeon, that, iu Bohar “ the bodies are sent on charpaies fully 
ex|X)sed to the sun and rain, no attempt at protection or preservation with 
any antiseptic being made.” 

The need for good Dead-houses has been much felt in most stations 
in this Presidency. Not only is it absolutely neccssaiy that a building 
should be provided sufficiently well built to protect botlics from being oaten 
by jackals or gnawed by i^ats, but it is also of the greatest importauce that 
the civil surgeon should conduct his examinations (which iu 

some stations are very numerous) iu a cool, well-lighted room, furnished 
with all needful appliances, — punkah, water-supply, tables, &c. Probably, 
the best dead-house ever devised for a ti’opical climate was one erected by 
Pr. Payne in the grounds of the DuUuuda Lunatic Asylum, Calcutta, a few 
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years since. As regards plinth and roof, ifc resembled an ordinary bunga- 
low, but its walls and door were made of a thick iron gauze so close- 
meshed as to exclude flying insects. The arraDgemont, which Avas liter- 
ally that of a large meat-safe, was so accurate that, while the bodies were 
completely protected, the medical officer did his Avork within, perfectly 
free from all avoidable inconvenience. 

I feel confldeut that the g(‘neral iutr^xlactiou of such dead-houses would 
prove a valid aid to pathological and medico-legal rescwch in India. 

IDENTITY OF DEAD BODIES. 

The identification of dead bodies is among the most difficult of the 
tasks which fall within the province of the Medical Jurist. When such 
cases as that which occurred two years ago at Hackney almost defy solution 
ill England, where the course of judicial emjuiiy is generally so clear, it 
must not cause surprise that, in India, Avhere the truth almost always lies 
deeply concealed, our means of detection should often falter. 

As the Hackney case has not appeared in any work on Medical Juris- 
prudence, a brief abstract may bo given Avith advantage. On the 8th 
April 1868, the dead body of a man AA^as discovered in an unfinished house. 
It appeared that ho had been d(‘ad two or three months. The hair, 
moustache, and lieard Avere mottled AAdth blood, the i*ycs had been com- 
jiletoly destroyed. TJie body A\'as identified by Dr. Ellis, of St. Luke’s 
Lunatic Asylum, as that of a patient named Ileasinan, who escaped from 
tlie institution on tlie niglit of the 1st of February. The brother of the 
patient corioboratcd this statement. A Mrs. Banks, however, most posi- 
th-cly identified the deceased us her husband with whom she had lived for 
thirteen years, and who had been missing three years. She had minutely 
cxaraineil the remains on two occasions, and she had not the least doubt 
that they were those of her husband. She knew this to bo the case from 
the fact of there being a mark on the forefinger of the right hand, which 
Avas caused by a cut wliou ho was veiy young, and round which the flesh 
had never grown since. She mentioned the mark to the police before sho 
saw the body, and the constable who accompanied her to the mortuaiy 
found it upon the body. Mr. E. Hcasinan deposed that he identiOed the 
boily as that of his l)rother Benjamin Heasmaii, who luul been a clerk in 
the same office as himself up to the early part of J8G6. Witness last 
saw him alive at St. Luke’s during the Avintor of 1867. The delusion ho 
entertained Avas that ho had been jioisoned, and was a dead man. He had a 
suicidal tendency. The witness Avas enabled to identify the body by the 
squareness of the forehead, the high ehoek-liones, and the goueml contour 
of the features. He Avas aware that, five years since, the deceased injured 
one of his fingers by doing something with the slates on the roof of his 
house, but the witness had never observed the mark. It appeared that 
no insurance money Avas likely to fall due upon proof of the death of 
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either Banks or Heasman. The stockings found upon tho body were 
marked with the name “Ileasmao,” in the handwriting of his wife. 
The wife had viewed the body, and, looking at tho face, was quite sure 
that it was tliat of her linsband. She had been married to him fifteen years, 
and saw him last on the 9th of January this year. She lind never 
noticed any scar on his finger from the accident alluded to by his brother. 
She wa9 pecuniarily a sufferer by his death. She recognised tho hand- 
writing on the underclothing of the deceased as being her own, and also 
stated that tho trowsers found upon the body were machine-made and of her 
own working. Dr. Ellis showed that, in escaping, Heasman took with 
him some articles of clothing belonging to otlier ])atients. The boot 
found by the side of tho deceased, and marked “ Harnett,” belonged to a 
patient of that name. In the left jaw of the patient named Heasman, a 
tooth was missing, and this was also tho case in the body in question. 
The dress found upon it was also identical in every respect by that worn 
by Heasman, A sister of Mrs. Banks thought the lower part of tho 
body was exceedingly like her sister’s husband, but slio could not say posi- 
tively that it was he. She had not seen him for seven or eight years, and 
had no remembrance of the scar her sister had referred to. 

It is singular that, in the reports which I have seen, nothing appears 
to have been said by Dr. Gant, who made the 'post-mortem examination, 
regarding the scar on the finger. Dr. Ellis had not observed it. 

It was, subsequently, found that deceased had died from swallowing a 
large quantity of opium. At the close of the first sitting of the Court, 
Mrs. Banks admitted that she was thoroughly satisfied that the body was 
that of Mr. Heasman and not that of her hu‘'band. 

When the above case was under discussion, two other instances were 
also brought forward,* which are valuable in their resemblance to cases 
which have occurred in India. 

In the number of tho Times which appeared on tho 24th of March 
1866, there is a curious case r(*corded of a body found drowned and much 
decomposed, which was claimed by two young men ns that of their 
father — a Mr. Etherington — and which they buried under that name. 
Some months after his burial, however, this Mr. Etherington walks into 
his daughter’s house alive and well. Of cour^'C, under these circumstances, 
it becomes necessary to find out, since the body which had been interred 
was not that of Etherington, whose it really was ; and then it comes out 
that a ccrUiin William Turner — who when last seen had been in a very 
wretched condition, covered with boils and sores, and sulfering from ague, 
and who had told some one that he could never go back to live where he 
had previously been residing — had also been missing lately, and so it 
gradually got to be suspected that tho body which had been found must 
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really have been his. This suspicion soon became converted into an 
absolute certainty, when a portion of the neckerchief whicli had been 
found on the decea«5od was discovered in an odd corner of the very last 
lodging which Williatri Tunier had occupied, 

Tliis story is very like one authenticated by the coroner of Burton-upon- 
Trent, and communicated by him not long afterwards to the Times* Only 
in this latter case the body identified is that of the brother, and not the 
father, of the persons claiming it ; and moreover, when tins last comes 
forward, still in the flc^h, the question as to whose, after all, were the 
remains which were found in the Trent, is left unanswered. 

Another story, something akin to both of these, is quoted from the Annual 
Register^ by a corrc'^pondeiit of tlio Times^ on the 15th of April 1868. 
It was a woman this time wlio«o body was discovered in the water (with 
marks of violence on it), and it was her own father who ideiitilied it. 
It was his daughter’s body, he said^ and so said the noiglibours also, and 
she had been murdered, he was sure, by her husband, who always used 
her ill. llis evidence was so eonvincing that, at la^'t, this bad husband was 
sent for by the police, in order that he might be duly examined by the 
authorities. They came hack after a while, unsuccessful as to the main 
object of their mission, hut not uusueceshftil altogether either. They had 
not been able to find the man, they said, but that mattered the less as they 
had found liis wife — the old man’s murdered daughter — alive and well, 
and had brought her back with them. 

In August 1869 the body of a woman was discovered in a canal. Death, 
it was considered, had been caused by violence, and not by suicide. A 
young woman named Kate Macdonald having disappeared, her parents 
identified the body as that of their daughter. It, however, subsequently 
appeared that Macdonald had, since her disappearance, been living at 
Rochdale, where she was (li^eovered by a police inspector. The girl seems 
to Iiave lieard of the rumours of her death, but stated that she kept out of 
the way because she did not wi^h her relatives to know where she was. 

Here then are eases in which both parents, and again a father, were wrong 
as to the identity of their own daughters, just as we have secu before two 
sous misttikou as to that Of tb(‘ir lather, brethren as to that of a brother, 
and a wife in reference to her husband. 

The following case occurred within my owu Indian experience. A. was 
a patient in my European ward, — a portly Scotchman, of rather striking 
appeanvnee, approaching middle age. Some few weekh sub&equeiit to his 
discliarge, a tall, stout man was brought to the hospital, one evening, dying 
from the united clFi‘cts of alcoholism and insolation. B., having an interest 
in A., heard that his body was lying in the dead-house. She went the next 
morning, saw tlie body, cried over it, and covered it with a sheet which she 
provided for the purpose. Some one now suggested that the body might 
not be that of A. after all ; and B. was advised to write a note of enquiry 
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to A.’s address. Jle immediately replied that he was quite well, — and I 
trust that ho is still living. Here, most probably, the error arose mainly 
from the fact that, in the Calcutta hot season, the bodies of fat men 
certainly do become very much alike after decomposition has fully sot in. 

Again, an unrecognised body may be identified for some fraudulent 
purpose, Tliis appears to have happened in London in January 1870. The 
body of a young woman was found in tlie bed-room of a waiter in a hotel 
n(*ar Fiii<<bury Square. The head and face had been so completely disfi- 
gured by blows as to render identification nearly impossible. A girl of 
eighteen, however, came forward, and ideutiliod the deceased as her sister 
Cecilia Aldridge, Upon enquiry, the girl’s mother was found by the police, 
and her evidence proved that the whole story told by her daughter was false 
from Ix'ginning to end. It was also discovered that she was the same girl 
who, wlien the Cl('ik(Miwell explosion occurred, told a melancholy tale of 
the loss of her father and mother, and ijcceived a considerable sum from 
kind-liearled syinpatlii^ers. 

Tlic wholo question of the corpus delicti^ in cases of homicide, is 
surrounded wilh peculiar difrictiltics in India. 

'I’here is no place in the world where it is so ncedf d that the body 
should be (1) produced and (2) fuJlt/ identified as in India. 

At tlio same time no criminals have greater facilities than those of 
India in availing tUems(‘lves of a relaxation of tlie rule demanding the 
actual pi oof of the corpus delicti^ in the placing aside of which Bentliam 
argued ; “A murderer, to secure himself w^ith impunity, would have no 
*‘more to do but to cousuiiie or decompose tlie body by fiie, by lime, or by 
“any other of the known chemical menstrua, or to sink it in an uu- 
“ fatliomablc jairt of the sea.”* 

Goodeve holds that, “ according to Indian law, as admini^tercd by the 
Nizaniut Adawlut, the finding of the body is not indispensably necessary 
to warrant CMMi a capital sentence ; but, in sucli cases, an irrovoeable 
sentence is not usually passcd.”t Goodeve here cites the ea^e of Kealal v, 
Cbundwa, 2 Nizaniut Adawlut Reports, 82 — bones wcio found, but these 
not being identifnal, the couit withheld the capital sentence, notwithstand- 
ing a confession ; and, iu one of llaiibil v. Niizoer Khan, 3 Nizamut 
A<lawliit R(‘ports, 122, the result was the same notwithstanding the recog- 
nition of the skull by a peciilmrity iu the jaw-bone. 

I shall cite the two following instances of a crime, by no means rare in 
India, as being merely iiitroiluctory to our argument of the special neces- 
sity which exists for cstablislung the corpus delicti iu this country. The 
first is abridged from Allen’s Asiatic Journal. 


* 3 Jiulioial Tvidonoo, 234, cited by Goodeve . — The Law of Evidence as administered tn 

England applied to India, p. 300. 

t Beaufort’s Dige*'!, 1837, Homicide aud Murdei, Index C., seel ion 3980. 
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At the time when ships only came up the Ilooj^hly a& far os Diamond 
Hai-hour, apasseiii^er hired a dinghec to convoy him to Calcutta. Being 
unacquainted with the language of the native boatmen, and becoming 
greatly exasperated by their appaient inertness ho laid about him with a 
stick so vigoi-ously that three of the boatmen threw theinsclves overboard, 
and were immediatc'ly lost to view. The drowning, as it a])peared, of 
these men brought him to his senses ; his alarm IxH'amo manifest, and the 
rest of the crew', weeping and wniiling, exerte<l themsel\esto coiney him to 
his destination. Imnualialely on then aiihal, they gave him in charge, 
the ease w'as heaid before a magistrate, and the sli anger w'as immediately 
committed to jail. A true hill was found against liim by tin* grand jury. 
At the trial the charge wms ch^arly j)io\ed on the d(‘])OMtioii of the 
siHvivoiN, and a verdict of guilty wm-^ hroiiglit in witlioiit the slightest 
hesitation. Ilis connsel, however, brought foiwaid a iioint of law wdiieli 
wnis to ])e argued before the judges, aud sentence v\as, tlierofoic, defen cd. 
In the meantime, the unhai)py man was visitcal in person by one wdio 
spoke very fluent English, and who gave him to nndrrstand that, upon the 
payment of a ceitniii sum, lie would he abl(‘ to get him off by producing 
the identical parties supposed to have boon long ago the food of fishes. 
He ju’odueed all the (‘asli that he could command, aud, accordingly, the 
missing men ])icsented tluMUselvcs on the following <lay, and, their iden- 
tity being satisfactoiily jiroved, the accused was discharg(‘d, Tliese 
fi llow^s were cxpoi 1 divers, who, immciliately upon jumping out of tlio 
boat, sank; and, coming up again at some distance, s^ain to the shore. Their 
comrades knowing very v\(‘ll how to mail themselves of the eircumstance, 
and acting in concert, the fugitive*, loinained concealed until it was their 
interest to come forwaid. ]No eons])iracy could be proved against tlicm, as 
they declared they know nothing of the proceeding, and had concealed 
themselves iiialann at hav ing been forced oveilioard ; and, though no credit 
was given to this declaration, it could not easily b(‘ gainsaid, wliile the 
parly who iiegociated the business took care to lie out of the way. 
The hi ranger vras too glad to escape to he anxious to pursue the matter 
further. 

My Commentator gives the following similar case, vvhi(*h appears to have 
occurred in Calcutta about foi ty years ago. A ship’s ca])tain was tried 
for the manslaughter of a native by knocking him overboard, lie did not 
deny the blow, aud crowds of witnesses tavv the man fall overboard and 
disapjiear. During the pi ogress of the ease, the i-aseal vvais recognised in 
the bazar by a jeniatlar in the s(»i-\ic(* of a tamily with whom the 
accused was iiiliuiate. lie had dived alt(‘i liis inimersiou, and, having 
vibcn u]> among a ciowd of batheis uunotieed, he went quietly to his home, 
and remained in fond anticipation of seeing the saJub hanged. An ac- 
quittal followed the identilication of this man in court. 

A very pievalent crime amongst the Natives of Bengal Is llmt of 

II 
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cauhiug a person to disappear, and of charging some obnoxious individual 
with Ills murder. Here ilio culprits either offer a probable explanation of 
tlie disappearaneo of the ]>ody, or a putrid corpse, readily procured from 
the river and disfigured with wounds, is brought forward as that of the 
missing iiidh idual. 

Tpoii examination of this body, the medical officer can probably do 
litll(‘ more than report that the remains arc those of a male or female, 
young or old, upon which lie observes certain wounds, regarding which ho 
cannot vent un‘ any opinion as to whether they were inflicted before or after 
death. Here the safety of the accused is, of course, imperilled ; unless, 
as has not unlVe<iuently happened, Ins alleged victim be speedily pro- 
du<*eil in full life and vigour. A fairly eharaeteristie exam])le of the first kind 
is recorded in the Nizainut Adavvlut Reports Part I., of 1853, p. 259, in 
which certain of the prinomu-b w(TO coin icted, on their own eonfessions of 
}>erjury, in having falsify <h‘p(>scd to the fact of a murder and to the burial 
of the eorp'-e, in a trial, at the comdusiou of which the alleged deceased 
made his aj>p('aranec 3 in court.” “It would be impossible,” WTitcs tlic 
sessions judge in his report of this trial, “ to imagine a ease more completely 
siitihiindory, as ngardsat least the guilt of Ahdooi ICurrcin” [the unfortunate 
acensed,] “ than this beeanie when the darogalfs ri'port was completed, and 
as in iiiet it remained, until the appearance of Portauhnarain ” [the murdered 
man] “brought to light its real character. The prosecutrix wms the 
luotluT of th(‘ missing man ; the principal witnesses ^^ vve his w ife, Shura- 
saltee, and his cousin Kanarain, while th(‘ prisoners owm servants detailed 
at length the circumstanees attending the burial of the body. There 
were no inconsistencies and no contradictions in the evidence, which, 
fiom first to la‘'t, gave the hearers the impression that a heinous crime 
had ind(*ed at la^t been broiiglit to light, in spite of a powerful combina- 
tion to conceal it.” 

In the Annual Report of tbo Bengal Police for 1863, it is noted (p. 84), 
that thii doted ive p(»liee had succ<eded in the production of a man said 
to have b(‘eu murdered at Kislinagur.* 

* My lato esiv'ouied fiitMul, Dr. MacKinnon, mo the folloA\iug notes, from 

memory, on a M'ry roinaikable case of tiun doscnpliou: “ AVlion 1 was at (’awnporc, a 
case occurred s(ron;;ly illustratisc of the <lcsirabloiiess of jiroducmi; the bodies of persons 
uipposed to have been mnnleved. Two bo}'*, set out on a jonrnoy from Ihindlekimd, and, 
whde bathing to{;ethor, one, ior the object of appinpriatiui' his pioporty, throw' the other into 
do<'p WMter, wdioro ho Avas siij)pos(‘d to luive been drowmsl, as he disajipearod for a longtime. 
The supposed muidorer returned to Caw'upore and, after u time, 1 think c(mfc^sed Ins crime. 
At any rate, ho Avas tried by Mr. Spiers, one of the most conscientious and cautious men 
that oAor sat on tli(‘ Ilencli, and emidetiuied to death. While tlic proeecdiiif^a Avert* before 
the Agra Sudder, the lad supposed to have been drowme^l returned to his home.” 

It appears that Dr. MacKinnon’s recollection of this case iin'ohed one or tw'o inaccuracies. 
Mv O wnni'niaiov remarks, — “ The b(»y was not condemned to death ; he wras sentenced to 
transportation for life, as the body had not been found. Substantially, the confession Avas 
correct, for the recovery of the victim was a perfect marvel. He w'as foimd insensible by a 
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I bhall quote another case from the paper on Native Society in 
India^ in Allen’s Asiatic Journal, because in it we find the accused con- 
fessing to the murder of a living perso7i, and obtain an important hint 
for our guidance in question of Identify in India. Parents deny the 
identity of their daughter^ of whom they have lost sight only for three 
years. 

In 1809, Nubia, the daughter of a respectable Hindu named Dhur, living 
in a village in the Doalj, become attached toone Kulian. Her family being 
adverse, she eloped with the young man, taking her valuables to a consider- 
able amount. The father went to Cawnporc, where he found Kulian, 
but without the girl, and had him apprehended as his daughter’s murderer. 
Kulian readily acknowledged that he had taken Nubia Aom the village ; 
and, while under examination, he informed a friend that he had buried 
the greater portion of her clothes and ornaments which she had carried 
away in the house which he then inhabited, pointing out the preci 
place, and requesting that they might be given up to her father. Heat 
first preserved a mysteiious silence respecting the fate of the owner, 
but, the property being found, he was Aiken to the thannah. Here he 
admitted that he had killed the gill, stating that he had thrown her 
body into a nullah, and offering (o show the police officers the spot. Hpon 
their arrival, they searched in vain for the usual indicalions ; no remains 
of a body could be found, nor any signs of the porpetiation of a murder. 
He then said that, being apprehensive of ill-usago at the thamiali, he had 
pleaded guilty. He also asserted that he had left his companion alive and 
well in the neighbourhood of tlie camp at Cawnporc, but knew nol what 
had b(‘como of her afterwards. At the tiial, the polit'o positively di‘clared 
that neither threats nor \iolcnee Jnid h<*en em[)l())od to induec him to con- 
fess. lie readily a«lmitt<*d that In* liad eloped with the girl, and also acknow- 
ledged that he had confessed tin* murder imputed to him, but de(‘lared tliat 
lie had hecu lieateii and meuaeed by the police, and hath therefore, eoufo'sed 
through fear. lie* declared liis perfect ignorance of Nubia’s fate, saj iug that, 
when they ncaretl the cantonment'^, they being afraid of heiug seen together, 
it was d(‘teriniiied that he should go into the city and procure a hou^e, and she 
entrusted her bundles to him. Leaving her b(‘side a wi*ll, until his retiun, 
they paitcd eaily in the morning; on his retiiin, at mid-day, slie had dis- 
appeared. Ho was scnteiic(*d to thirty lashes and to imj)i isomueiil for 
fourteen years, the proof being considered insutfieient to wan.uit cajiital 
punishment. About three years subsequently, Medaicf*, Kiihan’s brother, 
brought forward one -whom he alleged to he Nubia. Sin* made oath that sho 
was. The father and mother, however, denied her identify. Consequenfly, 

woithy Brahmin who tooh him home and iiuiscd him. lie did not, howiMi, come forward 
till the scnlenco had been passed. 

See an extraordinary case, apparently of this kind, in Nizamut Adawlut Repoits. N. W. P 
Sept. 18th, 1854, p. 381 ; and another m the Police Report, L. P., for 1841, n. 37. ' 
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Medarce and tlio girl were sued for perjury. TJio fallier, mother, and an 
intimate friend of the family, who had been ac([u}uu ted with Nubia from 
infancy, positively denied that she Avas Nubia. On the other hand, four 
witnesses were found who had known Nubia from her childhood, who as 
positively testified to her identity. The family disgrace and the loss of 
caste which she had incurred created a suspicion in the mind of the Court 
that Hindus of rospcctahility might be unwilling to admit that a person, 
known to have misconducted lierself for yeai-h, really belonged to them. She 
stated that, being tired of waiting at the well for Kulian, she set forward in 
search of him, and, while thus fruitlessly cmj[)loyod, met with a soldier 
belonging to one of the regimenis stationed there, and, after considerable 
persuasion, was induced to place her.^clf under his protection, and accom- 
pany him homo. The regiment ])C‘iiig shortly afterwards ordered away, 
she liad quilled Cawnpore, and had only lately rotiinicd, when meeting 
ICulian’s hi'othcr, she had conic forward in his justilication. No 
evidence was adduced in siippoii of Ibis statement, and the whole question 
rested entirely upon the jirohahility of the jiareuts denying their 
daughter, in consequence of motives which, under the circumstances, 
were very likely to inniicneo them. The Court also jierceivod a resem- 
blance between the mother and the all(*ged daughter, and, the testimony 
of tlio jicrson calling herself Nubia being tlu' individual whose identity 
she claimed app(*aring to prc]>ond crate, slio and Medaroo were" acquitled. 
The scnlencc of Kulian now rctpiired revision ; lie was only amenable 
to punishment for the al)duction of an unmarried female, and for carry- 
ing otf ])ro])erty of considerable value ; but, as be had voluntarily 
returned the greaUu* ])orlion, and moreover had siiirercd nearly lour 
years’ imprisonment, the punishmeul undergone was deemed quite adequate 
to the ollcncc'. Ho was discharged. 

In the case of Pcrtauhiiaraiii [page oO], as wi‘ll as in three similar 
instanoos of which I posst'ss notes, no body iras produced. It was stated 
that the corpse of tlie murd(‘r(‘d man had been dug up, and thrown into the 
pea for great(T security. Still, in cases of this complexion, it merely 
requires a little more audacity in the criminals to produce, if necessary, a 
wounded body as that ol the murdered per-on, trusting 1o its disfigurement 
and to tlicrncdieal otlicerV inexperience ; audsucli instances have occurred. 

Some thirty years ago, the Collector of Chittagong, having been charged 
with the duty of carrying out a now and very unpopular system of assess- 
ment, made enemies ; and, on waking one morning, was astonislied to find 
in his verandah two mangled dead hotlies, which it was, doubtlofcSy intended 
ehouhl be regarded by the public as the victims of bis cruelty. 

In bis report for JS(j6,f the Inspect or-(Toneral of Police, L. P., states 

* An juhuirnl)ly gninhic (Ic'.cnption of a doubtless true ca^c of tins kind will be found in 
the Ih'Ctfafions' of ah (>nhrh/, p. 13, 

t Page 47. 
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that a bead constable at Rungpore induced a woman to say that a certain 
corpse found floating on a river was that of her adopted father. He fur- 
ther instigated her to charge live men with the murder. At this junc- 
ture a sub-inspector took up the case, and tlio five men were arrested 
and kept for the night in the custody of these constables ; these men 
maltreated their prisoners, and thereby induced them to confess that they 
had committed the murder. When the trial was going on, the missing man 
came into court. The police olhcers concerned in the ouc^uiry wore sen- 
tenced to five years’ rigorous iinprisonmont, with tlie exception of the sub- 
inspector, who was acquitted. (For a full detail of this case^ see p, 69^. 

In 1855, Ali Jamin Sheikh was convicted at East Burdwan of 
conspiracy and perjury, and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment under 
the following circumstances. Disputes were going on between a tolook- 
dar and some of his ryots. A jemadar was sent to the village to prevent 
a broach of the peace, lie saw the body of Uinbicaohiirii, brother of one 
of the ryots engaged in the dispute, wra])ped in a bloody cloth. The 
thatch of the roof was burning. The dead man’s brother told him that 
the talookdar had come to his house wilh an armed force, and, the deceased 
having annoyed him, the man was, by his order, struck on the head 
with a bamboo, and died in consequence, and the house was set fire. The 
body was examined by the civil assistant surgeon, who found that it 
was mucli emaciated ; that a had form of diarrJiooa was the cause of death ; 
and that there were two parallel cuts on the h(‘ad, Avhich had probably 
boon made aflcr d<^ath, and which could not possibly have been the cause 
of death. There was evidence that the prisoners liad consulted together 
and agreed to accuse the talookdar. Ali »Jamin Sheikh stated that he saw 
ten or fifteen men, with lattecs, running off ; and that ho saw deceased 
“ lying murdered in his house, and blood issuing from his head, where there 
were two wounds made by lattecs, and that his skull was fractured.” “ lie 
must have boon aware,” the sessions judge observed, “that deceased died 
from natui-al causes, and there is no reason to suppose that he was really 
deceived as to the true cause of the man’s death.”* 

Ill the previous year certain ])risoners at Tirhoot were convicted by the 
sessions judge of “conspiracy for the purpose of j>roving a false and 
malicious charge of murder against Sookhlall Uai ; and, for that pur])ose, 
fabricating wounds on a dead body, in order to induce the belief that 
deceased had died from violence.” Many witnesses testified that deceased 
died a natural death, and the medical officer reported that, in his opinion, 
the wound had been fabricated after death, deceased having died from 
natural causes. The statement of the late Dr. Simpson (a most able officer) 
is as follows : “The body Was that of an old man much emaciated, the 
head was almost separated from the trunk between the 3rd and 4th verte- 


* Nizamut Actolut Reports, October 30th, 1850, page 834. 
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hrsd of the neck, the cut through the integuments in front was a clean, 
unjagged cut, as if made at one iiicihion with a sharp cutting weapon. 
There was also a deep cut at the back of the neck near the trunk, wound- 
ing the spine. Along the top of the left shoulder, there was a deep cut, 
wounding the shoulder joints, collar bone, and shoulder blade. There was 
also a deep cut in front of the right shoulder-joint, wounding the arm- 
bono, collar-bone, and Bhoulder-blado. There were also two slight cuts on 
the back ; there was no material effusion of blood, nor extravasation of 
blood into the surrounding parts, or retraction of the muscles, showing that 
all these injuries had been infiicted after death ; of this there cannot 
he a possibilitg of a doubt. “ The right lung was completely disorganised 
by disease, being in a state of suppuration from long-standing tubercular 
disease. The left lung was also affected, but to a less extent. This was 
the cause of death. The body was undecoinjmsed, and iu a tit state for 
medical examination, so as to leave no doubt ns to the above points.” 

In consequence of certain irregularities in the manner in which the 
depositions were taken, the conviction was not upheld by the court of 
appeal.* 

The following is from Allen’s Asiatic Journal : — 

A wealthy niahajuu had a young and handsome wife, of whom he 
was known to lie exceedingly jealous. They had no family, and, 
in the event of his death, his property would go to a relative, 
with whom he was at variance. This person, named Khan Beg, 
an idle, dissi})at(‘d fellow, glanced a longing eye u|)on the inheritance, and 
cast about for the means by which he might succeed to it. Reduced to 
poverty by his extravagance, he knew that it would be \ai i to ask assist- 
ance from a kinsman whom he had justly incensed by r(q)eated transgres- 
sions ; and, finding a ready accomplice in a domestic in the merchant’s 
establishraciit, ho set a schemo on foot, wdiich promised to be successful. 
It appeared lhat Ibrahim Beg Inul, in a fit of jealousy, sold, discharged, 
and otherwise got rid of his wife’s female attendants, and that she had 
nobody to wait upon her b\it a slave girl, so stii})id, as to be ineapabh' of 
being very observant njspecting what was going on in tho house. Hither- 
to, the husband had treated his wife with kindness, but, being irritated by 
suspicions instilled intohiu mind in tln^ most lago-like manner by Kmamee, 
the servant, ho lifted his hand against her, and the poor girl, frightened 
and in pain, screamed dreadfully. Tho next morning she was not to bo 
found, and information was given at tho nearest thannah that tho woman 
had been murdered. Tho otliecrs of justico immediately came, and 
Emamee deposed to the quarrel, but said that his master had seat him 
away on a message after it had occurred, and that he knew nothing more 
of tho matter. Search was made throughout the premises ; some of the 


* Nizamut Adawliit Reports, July 31 st, 1855 , page 180 . 
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earth ui the court-yard nppeariug to have been removed ; on looking far- 
ther, the body of a woman was discovered, but the head was nowhere 
to be found. Ibrahim Bog was of course apprehended, and carried to 
prison ; it was in vain ho protested his innocence, declaring that, imme- 
diately after the unfortunate qitaiTcl with his wife, either exhausted by 
the violence of his emotions, or stupefied by some drug administered to 
him in his drink, he liad fallen fast asleep, and remained unconscious of 
everything that liad occurred until a late hour in the morning. The 
absence of Emamee upon his master’s business was satisfactorily proved 
by some of his confederates ; he identified a bangle found upon the arm 
of the corpse as one belonging to lii^ mistress, which he got mended for 
her ; while the slave-girl, who said that she had run away and hidden 
lierself when his master beat his wife, and liad found the door of the apart- 
ment locked upon her when she desired to leave it, expressed her convic- 
tion that the body was that of Chumbelee, her mistress. Nothing, in fact, 
could bo more conclusive, the h(*ad alone being wanted to complete the 
chain of evidence. Ibrahim Beg’s jealousy of his wife was notorious, 
and her senvams were heard by all the neighbours on the fatal evening. 
At trial, notwithstanding the opinion of the native law-officer, who 
stickled for the prodindion of the li(‘ad, tlie case was ndbried to tlio 
Nizamut Adavvlnt, and not a doubt was entertained of the murder. Ibrahim 
Beg had some friends, and the greater number endeavoured, by cveiy 
means in their powi'r, to indueo him to confess the criino with which ho 
had hoen clnirgod. Generally speaking, natives of India arc very willing, 
after apprehension, and more especially after condemnation, to aekuow- 
ledge their guilt, and to state all the circumstanecs eonneeted wnth it. In 
many instances, the confession of the prisoner foimsthe principal evidence 
against him, and a relation of the whole paiticulars in a ease of murder is 
Bcldoin Avantod for the satisfaction of the inquirers, who hear the wlioh? 
account from the perpetrator himself. Ibrahim Beg, however, continued 
fetoiitly to deny all participation in his wife’s disappearance, and as per- 
emptorily to declare that the body produced was not that of Chumbelee. 
Unfortunately for him, he liad kept her too strictly secluded for many 
persons to be able to (juestion the identity, and his asseverations wont for 
nothing. Time ])assed away ; the evidence against the prisoner w^as 
d(*omod conclusive by the superior court, and a day was appointed for 
his exoentioii. Khan Beg’s spirits rose at the prospect of immediate 
possession ; already ho gave liiinself the airs of a man of great wealth, 
and it was observed that Emamee had eutii'idy deserted his old master, 
and become attached to his lieir and successor : circumstances which 
raised some indignation against the faithless domestic, who had so long 
eaten the prisoner’s salt, but did not cieafo any suspicion of treasonable 
acts towards him. At length, the very day before tfiat on which the 
sentence was to be cairicd into effect, the assistant to the judge ainl 
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magistrate received intimation that Churabolee was in existence, and living 
not above twenty miles from the scene of her alleged murder. Though 
scarcely crediting the intelligence, yet, a life being at stake, he deter- 
mined to ascertain the fact in person, and, having despatched horses and 
bearers to the place, rode ovei* himself in the evening. The woman, it 
nj>pcared, had been placed in the custody of a gang of fakeers, who had 
esUiblishod tliemsclves In a tomb; and, as these fellows were expert in all 
sorts of devices, it would be necessary to take them by surprise. Accord- 
ingly, the village police were summoned cautiously, the tomb surrounded, 
and search being made, Chumbelce was found in a subterranean apartment. 
She was immedialcly placed in a doolee prepared for her, and conveyed to 
the city, Kmamee and Khan J5og were apprehended. Th(‘ former, on per- 
ceiving that the whole plan had failed, gav^o the necessary explanation, 
lie stated, in the fir&t instance, that an uiifoi turiate propensity to gauibling 
had put him into the power of Khan Beg, who assiiled his integrity with 
temptations too strong to bo re^ishul ; that the alFair had been projected 
for a long time, au<l wa^ executcsl the moment a body could bo procured 
which might pa^s for (hat of Chiiinlxdeo ; that, at length, a not very 
disconsolate widower was found, who was very willing to part with the 
corpse of his wife for a consideration, but, being afraid to produce the 
head, they out it off, and contented themselves with the trunk ; that 
Kmaiuec inflamed the mind of his master by a fabricated ac(*ount of his 
wife’s miseoiuluet, and, when she had wept and moaned herself to sleej), 
and Ibrahim had become insensible from (be efliects of a drug, the slave- 
girl b(‘ing locked up in the room in which she had hidden herself, he 
enveloped Chumboh^e in a dark blanket, ami, giving her into the custody 
of the fakeers of the tomb, who were in waiting to receive her, proceeded 
to dispose of the corp'.e ; that, in this undertaking, ho AVas assisted by 
Khan Beg, and having managed everything, as they thouglit, very 
dexterously, they repaiied to the abode of the former, aud ho (Emamoe) 
went to sloe]) ; that, in the morning, ho leturned to the house of his 
master, protending tlpit ho had executed a eommi'-sion with which ho 
had ehargod liimself on the preceding niglit ; that, soon afterwards, 
Chumbeleo was missed, and Ilirahitn, concluding that she had flod witli 
a paramour, abaudonod himself at first to grief and resontmoiit ; that ho 
(Kmann'o) took caro to repoit the cireunistanco, and tlio neighbours, 
recollecting the screams they hud heard, were easily induced, by a few 
bints and surmises, to suspect foul play ; the confederates, therefore, soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing Ibrahim in the gripe of the law. A trifling 
matter about a few rupees, it a[>pears, ruined this hopeful scheme. Khan 
B('g refused to pay one of the subordinates employed in this alf.iir, wlio 
had contrived to get deeper into the seen't than the principals were aware 
of, and this man it was who acquainted the young English civilian with 
the eircumstauce of Chuinbelee’s existence. Kliaa Bog and Emamec 
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were tried for the abductiou and conspiracy, and sentenced to work upon 
the roads for life. 

To carry out fully a deception of this kind, it would be necessary tliat the 
body produced should, in nearly all respects, correspond with that of the 
missing person ; and to compass this would certainly be regarded as no safe 
or easy undertaking, where it was understood that the medical officer could 
distinguish, in any body that might be brought to him, not only the age, 
constitutional state, and cause of death of the deceased, but also his caste 
and condition in life, and a groat variety of other distinctive particulars. 
Strongly impressed with the necessity that medical men in India should 
possess this discriminative power, I have been at considerable pains to 
collect accurate information upon the subject.* Attention to the fol- 
lowing rules will be sufficient to establish the Religion of the deceased 
under all ordinary circumstances : 

Males. — The body of a Mussulman male, above the ago of 11 years, 
always presents the marks of circumcision. 

A (bom) Mussulman never has the lobes of both ears pierced. 

Every Hindu, above the age of 11 years, has had the lobes of both 
cars pierced for earrings. Whore a necklace of beads is worn, the 
wearer is a Hindu,\ 

Females. — Where a mjirk of tattooing is found between the eyes, the 
female may generally be known as a (born) Hindu.\ 

The Hindu female wears her saroe single, that of the Mussulmanee 
is always double. 

When an iron kharoo, or bracelet, is worn on the left wrist, the wearer 
is a Hindu woman whose husband is living. 

The Hindu women pierce the ears irregularly through the fossa 
iimominata above, in one or two places ; through the lobe also, in one 
or two places ; and, perhaps, at one spot through the concha. 

When the openings are numerous, and are found extending in a line 
completely along the helix, and where the rings worn are silver, 
the female is certainly a Mussulmanee, 

With the exception of the first, these tests fail us when headless and 
eyitirelg denuded bodies have to be reported upon. 

* I was indebted to Baboo Grish Chuiider Ghosc, then Deputy Magistrate of Howrah, and to 
Baboo Peary Lall Batierjca, now Moonsiff of Sylliel, for a very large mass of intercsling facts 
bearing upon this point. The details would, however, occupy too much space in a practical 
work. 

t In a trial at Rajshahye, the Judge remarked : “ These bead malloA are worn both by males 
and females, and this makes it very doubtful if any person could identify the malla, — Niza^ 
mut Adawlut Reports, September 18 , 1865 , p. 406 . , 

X Moulvie Tumeez Khan Bahadur informs me that no Mahomedan lady of the upper or 
middle class tattoos ; but that, in the Eastern districts of Bengal, Patna, Jessore, and Dacca, 
as well as in Midnaporo, llooghly, Burdwan, and other parts of the country where the manners 
of the Mahomedans retain many characteristics of Hinduism, very low class women, as Dhoo> 
meeas or Jolahas, use tattooing between the eyes {polkee) and elsewhere. 


1 
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Upon this very difficult question of the identification of the BcUffion, 
•where headless bodies are discovered, I have consulted two, Hindu and 
Mahomedan, medical men of great learning and experience. I obtain the 
following results from the very careful notes made for mo by Moulvie 
Tumeez Khan Bahadur and Baboo Kanye Lall Dey. 

Mussulman Males. 

The marks of circumcision. 

Those who vroav the chupkan or myrzaoc, without under garment, have 
a narrow line, about an inch broad and live or six inches long, on the left 
side of the chest, tanned by exposure to the sun. 

In the Hindu accustomed to wear a similar dress, this mark is to be 
looked for on the right side. 

On the bodies of devout Mahomedans, certain callosities, with discolora- 
tion of the skin, are produced by the various attitudes in which they pray. 
These spots or corns (Grhutta — in Arabic Mujool) ai‘e most conspicuous 
over (1) the centre of the forehead. This is most observable in the 
Shoeahs, loss iu the Sonnees, and is caused by pressing and rubbing the 
forehead strongly over the prayer-carpet ; (2) the tip of the external malle- 
olus of the loft ankle ; (3) one midway between the last and the tendon 
of the tibialis anticus^ as it jiasscs under the annular ligament ; (4) one a 
little below and to the outer side of the last, just over the junction of the 
os calcis with the cuboid bone ; (5) two or Ihree smaller s})ots over the 
metatarso-phalangeal joints on their dorsal nspeci, that over the third toe 
being most marked ; (6) another is sometimes found over the tarso meta- 
tarsal joint of iliQ fottrth toe ; (7) a deep and dark callosity is iinaiiably 
found below the aiiex of the patella, and o\er the tuberosity of the left 
tibia. No such marks are to be found on the right foot or leg. In con- 
sequence of tlieir mode of sitting, both ^Jaliomedans and Hindus have 
thickening and discoloration of the skin over the outer malleolus of either 
ankle and over the base of the metatarsal bone of tlic tifth toe only. 

Occasionally a Mahomedan man will have the ])alm of his left hand and 
tip of the little finger stained with henna. No Hindu male ever does this. 

Jlindu Moles 

Are distinguished by the absence of the above marks. 

Mussulman Fetnales. 

Mahomedan ladies of the upper and middle classes invariably wear 
shoes. Hence greater fairnes«» of the j)rotected skin uj) to the middle of 
the metatarsal bones, and frequently corns and bunnions. Ladies never 
tattoo. • 

In ladies^ just under the level of the mammae, a darkish, slightly furrowed 
line surrounds the chest. It is most conspicuous laterally, and is caused by 
the pressure of the tightly laced nrigcea or boddjee. The kachoolce, worn 
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by Hindu females ii\ the Deccan and Rajpootnna, is not so tightly laced, and 
is, therefore, less liable to produce this mark. 

Every Mahoniedan female wears an under coorthee, which is so cut that, 
just over the upi)er part of the sternum, and on either side of it, a cordate 
portion of skin is left exposed. This and the skin of the arms, below the 
insertions of the deltoid muK*lcs, become darker from exj)Osure. 

The palms of the hands, lingers, finger nails, soles of the feet and toes 
are tinted with henna, 

Hindu Females, 

There arc no signs of the feet having l)cen romj)ressed by shoes. They 
preserve their natural form. The toes being wide spread and apart. 

In Bengal, the mark of the Saree surrounds the body above the navel. 
In the North-Western Provinces, it is about two inches below the navel, 
and has an obliquity downwards. When there is tattooing on the inside 
of the wrist, near the pisiform bone, the woman must be a Hindu. The 
hands and feet are painted with the carminc-vci\^ aultha^ which may be 
readily distinguished from the ^ro?r;i-rcd henna or mehndee used by 
Mahoniedaus. 

Hindu women of bad character may have henna; and, similarly, low 
Mahomedan women anil ha. 

If anything bo left on the body, it will probably 1)C the iron ring on the 
left wrist, which is positive proof that the wearer is a Hindu woman whose 
husband is living. 

When, in either male or female, the nail of the left little linger is ex- 
tremely long, the probability is that the individual is a Hindu. 

Ill every case of suspicious death, the police should be expected to 
give, in their soorulhal, accurate descriptions of all marks of tattooing, 
scars, &c., on the bodies sent in, as well as of the clothes, ornaments, and 
amulets worn. The apparent age should also bo stated. 

Ill India, as elsewhere, judicial and medical officers may often gain 
valuable knowledge by close observation of minute varieties in the dress and 
physical characteristics of the people. Many points of distinction, almost 
as marked as those between the appearance of the hands of the blacksmith 
or seaman and those of the gentleman or penman, may thus be elicited. 
Ali Beg, the traveller, was recognised as an European at Morocco by his 
Corns, A very able officer in the Cossya Hills has occabionally formed a 
tolerably just estimate of a woman’s character by noticing the size of her 
Calves, The Cossya women generally gain their living by constantly 
toiling up and down the hills with extremely heavy loads ; consequently, 
their legs rival those of ballet dancers in muscularity. One in whom this 
respectable development does not exist, probably lives by prostitution. 
Upon differences in the Feet of Hill and Plain-men, vide supra^ p. 19. 

Here, as everywhere else, the Teeth frequently prove an important 
clue to identity. One of the latest examples of this was the aid which the 
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presence of a small pointed snpemumerary tooth, between the middle incisors 
of the upper jaw, afforded in discovering the identity of the body of Rose 
Brown, in Calcutta, in 1868. This, however, is not a very rare abnormality. 
I have, without any search, observed it in three other instances within the 
last two years. Dr. Shortt has published* a very suggestive narrative of the 
examination of the bones of a child at Chingleput (Madi*as Presidency), 
in which he decided that the age was between 12 and 13 years, in part, 
because the second permanent molar Teeth were ready to come through 
the gum. As the presence of False Teeth led to the identification of 
Dr. Parkman’s ashes and of the skeleton of Patrick O’Connor, the Man- 
nings’ victim, so the body of the Prince of Benares, who was slain in 
battle by Cuttub, in A. D. 589, of the Iligcra, was recognised among the 
heaps of slain, by its Artificial Teeth^ which were fixed in by golden 
wedges and wires.f 

The following, from Bellasis’s Bombay Reports, p. 199, affords a fair 
idea of the information which may occasionally be obtained, even by a 
native jury of inquest, fixim a careful examination of the skeleton. 
** The Inquest Report stated that a jury had been assembled, on the 
23rd April 1844, to examine the remains of a dead body discovered in a 
nullah in the field of Ekinshah Fukeer ; that the jury had found a number 
of human bones, and among others a skull, which was very perfect with 
the exception of the front teeth, which were wanting in the upper jaw ; 
that the skull and part of the neck were separated from the body ; that 
one of the vertebral bones had been cut, as with a sword or other sharp 
instrument, for it was not divided at a joint ; there were some marks of 
dried blood on the sides of the nullah, and a cholna, an iron bracelet, and a 
silk kurgota wore lying scattered about near the spot, and that they were 
identified as having been the property of Wittoo Wullud Chrishna. The 
jury stated that they had probably known Wittoo, and, from the peculiarity 
of his Teeth^ which were very small and wide apart, and from the other 
circumstances which had come to their knowledge during the examination 
and enquiry, they are of opiniou that the remains discovered were those 
of Wittoo, whom they further believed to have been murdered about 10 
or 12 days previously. 

In a case which was tried in 1 830, all that was discovered of a murdered 
man was portion of scalp, with a tuft of Hair, which formed a very impor- 
tant evidence of identity. My Commentator relates it as follows. 
Richard Amies, commonly known as Dick Sahib, and one Gong, were head 
assistants in rival indigo factories in the Nuddoa district They had 
frequent altercations, Oue evening, as Dick was sitting in his verandah 
with his family, he was seized by a band of armed men, said to have been 


♦ Madras Quar. Jour, of Med. Science, January Isl, 1862, p. 227. 
f Dow’s Hindoostan, Vol. I., p. 145. 
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headed by Gong, and carried off forcibly towards the factory of the latter. 
The unfortunate man was never seen again except by witnesses who de- 
posed to seeing him die under Gong’s hands. Information of the outrage 
was given on the following morning to Dick’s employer, by his native 
mistress. Owing to that gentleman’s apathy, apparently four days were 
allowed to elapse before any active enquiries wore instituted, and, conse- 
quently, Dick’s body was not discovered ; but, in Gong’s cow-house, some 
human hair was found, wliicli, when shown to her, the prosecutrix, identified 
as the hair of Dick’s head. The deposition of the nazir who conducted the 
search is as follows, and it does not appear from the printed record to have 
been disputed. 

Mohumraud Suleem, nazir of the Nuddea Fouzdary Court, stated that 
he was directed by the magistrate to investigate the affair of Dick’s dis- 
appearance. About three russuns north-east of Gong’s tent, observed a spot 
which appeared recently disturbed, dug that and discovered the carcase 
of a dead horse. Aftei wards went into the cow-house of the Katlamaree 
(Gong’s) factory, and probed about with a spear, observed the ground 
in one place uneven, and covered with cow-dung ; dug there ; after they 
had dug a cubit and a half, a putrid smell issued from the hole, which 
increased as they continued to dig. At length, about two cubits below 
the surface, they found some human hair of a reddish colour, with a piece 

the skin of the head attached to it. Izzutoolah and Dhun Mullick, 
who wore present, and well acquainted with Dick, recognised it as his 
hair. Found nothing else. The earth was very soft to the depth of 
cubits, 2 cubits in width, and 4^ cubits in length. Put the hair which had 
been dug up in a pot, and showed it to prosecutrix. She said that it 
was Dick’s hair, and thatDhan Mullick and Ramdliun Nyee could identify 
it ; afterwards saw the hair in the Supreme Court. It was then com- 
paratively dry ; when dug up, it was moist. 

My Commentator goes on to say that there can be little doubt that the 
hair thus found with the skin attached to it was Dick’s hair ; for red hair 
is not a common deposit in Bengali ground. No one, reading the nazir’s 
evidence (which there appears no reason for disbelieving) can doubt that 
Dick was buried in Gong’s cow-house, and that the body was hurriedly 
removed upon information of the nazir’s approach. Perhaps^ if the 
carcase of the dead horse had been closely examined^ the murdered 
man might have been discovered within. Bo this as it may, Dick was 
proved by witnesses to have died under the cruel treatment of Gong 
and his accomplices. This discovery in the cow-house established the credit 
of the witnesses. In spite of direct and circumstantial evidence, Gong 
was acquitted by the Supreme Court, where, as an European British sub- 
ject, he was tried. The evidence which did not satisfy the Supremo 
Court did, however, satisfy the Sudder. The three principals. Peer Allee, 
Nemye Nundun, and Sartuk Biswas were imprisoned for life. Their 
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accomplices were sentenced to terms of 14 and 7 years’ imprisonment. 
He adds, “ A consideration of the facilities of escape offered to crime by 
too rigidly insisting on identification will, therefore, cause some relaxation 
of this rule. This is no fault of the legislature or of the bench, but an 
unfortunate consequence of the circumstances peculiar to this country. 
If a mass of bones can pass in an English court of law, we see no reason 
why a tuft of red hair should not be accepted in Bengal. The irrevocable 
sentence of death need not be pronounced, but, when direct evidence and 
a mass of concurrent circumstances render us virtually certain of a man’s 
guilt, it is more weakness to let him go wholly unpunished, because the 
proof is incomplete. What earthly investigation can be complete ? 
Some men can be made to doubt their own senses ; and wo know that, 
in this country, a bullying counsel force a native witness to admit any- 
thing. Wo must try, therefore, to administer justice with the means at our 
^ disposal, and not attomiJt to attain an unattainable perfection.” 

I remarked, in 18oG, that an accurate comparison of the Skulls of 
the various races inhabiting India is a great desideratum in ethnology, 
and would prove a considerable aid to medieo-lcgal inquiry. The small 
compact cranium of the Bengalee — “good if there were but enough of 
it — the spreading retreating forehead and projecting malar bones of the 
Chuckma, Mugh, Burman, and Chinese, each receding from the Caucasian 
and approaching the Mongolian typo nearly in the above order ; the nobly 
Caucuhiau heads of the educated Brahmin and the Bajpoot ; aiid the high, 
ovoid, and essentially Jewidi cranium of the Afighan, — all present dis- 
tinctive peculiarities Avhich, thoroughly studied, would afford many valuable 
clues to identity. 

During the fourteen years which have elapsed since the above remark was 
recorded, great advances have been made in our knowledge of the com- 
parative forms of the skulls of the various races of men, especially by 
Dr. Barnard Davis, the learned author of the Thesaurus Craniorum. 
Still, apart from the fact that a complete collection of skulls represent- 
ing the various races which inhabit India has never yet been made, a small 
and handy work displaying the forms, and giving the measurements of 
those skulls (authenticated as being of pure race), which have already been 
catalogued, is much needed for use in India. 

It will frequently happen that the medical officer’s opinion will bo 
required u])on Skeletons or detached Bones. The smallness and delicate 
formation of tlio skeleton of the Bengalee may often lead to considerable 
doubt regarding the ago and sex of the deceased, unless the pelvis or a 
femur bo produced.* 

* The followinp; case (N. A. R., VoL VI., of 1856, p. 999) illustrates very forcibly the neces- 
sity of minute accuracy in conducting these investigations. It also shows how little import- 
ance is attached, in India, to the production of “ probable ” bones. In a trial at Backergunge 
the Sessions Judge observed: — “On theSJst of December 1855, the prisoner, Boodhagi, denied 
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In this country, as elsewhere, it is of course needful that no suspicious 
Bone should bo decided to be human, except upon the testimony of an 
anatomist. This is particularly to be attended to, as, no use being made 
of the bones of the lower animals in India, they generally lie about in 
profusion wherever there is population. Some years ago, walking 
through the Park Street Cemetery of this ci(y, a friend expressed 
to me great disgust at the fact that the paths were literally covered 
with fragments of bones. 1 explained to him that not one of these was 
human. The place being seldom visited, the birds which resort to the 
trees carry thither bones from the whole neighbourhood, and especially 
from the adjacent native shambles. But for ray explanation, my friend 
would have had fair presumptive evidence, that he had seen in the cemetery 
large quantities of the bones most likely to abound there. 

It will be noticed that, in his Hints for the Police, supra p. 32, Dr, Hut- 
chinson has very judiciously in&isted that, when the body of a person, 


Ihe charge” (of murdor and concealment of the body) “ before (lie Police. On (be 8rd of 
.lanuary 1850, be, it is nlle^jjed, made an elaborate confession, and is said (o have pointed out 
boneb and a piece of clotb as belou^inj^ lo (be deceased. These bones and piece of elolb were 
found at a conbiderable dibtancc (six ffvrrees) fiom the bouses of the prisoner and the 
mibsiiif; man. 

“ The medical ofiicer in the mnffistrate’H courl deposed to (lie bones bcin^^ those ‘ of an 

adult male lately deefased.’ With all due defcrein c to the opinion of Dr. , I may be 

jiermitted to doubt wbetbor such opinion must necessarily earry convielion ^uth it. It is an 
admitted fact that it is e\tremel> ddliouK to pronounce an o])inion as to llic a^^e or sex of a 
deceased party on the mere inspection of one or tno bones. Dr. Plle^e^s, in bis work on 
Medical Junsjnudenee in India, lomaiks, that ‘the smallnoss and delicate formation of the 
skeleton of the lleni?alee may often lead to doubt ie;;nrdiiif> the a^e and sex of the deceased/ 
The ina^Mstrate, it appears, did not deem it iieeessaiy to question the meilie.il otbeer to elicit 
on wliat grounds he arrived at the opinion so deliberately gi\en, and 1 was unable to examine 

Dr. in my (yourt, as the bones u ore no! produce*! in it in a regular manner. But, even 

adiniltnig the bones to be those of an ‘ adult man lately deceased,’ it by no means follows that 
they are the bones of the missing man Moonar. Bones, it must be well known to the Court, 
are procurable in any iiunilier, of any age and sex, on the banks of any river. Further, two 
•witnesses in tins (’oiirt state that the pi isoner was on board the boat of the darogah when 
tlicHO bones were found, and that, though adduced as witnesses to the ])nsoner having point ed 
out the bones to the police, they did not see him do so. So much for tlie bones. 

“ The rag produced in my Court, s.iid to be a portion of iha (/nnir/ia of the deceased, and 
which some wnt nesses identify as Mich, is torn and <tii ty. I can distinguish no mark or pecu- 
liarity ill the rag aduntling of its easy and certain idenlifieatnni, and, with my experience of 
the too ready wa} in wdiich nati\e^ identify any article, I hesitate not in rejecting this 
link in the chain of circumstautial e\iderice, looking upon it, us J do, u« a part of the 
machinery of the case, wdiich has been got up against the prisoner.” 

With much deference I do not consider that anything appears above to shake the civil 
surgeon’s pobitive assertion that “ the hones were those of an adult male lately deceased.” 
It is, however, much to be regretted that the bones upon which this opinion was given arc 

not named. If Dr. reported upon a pelvis, li is .statement was unanswerable, It 

would, I think, only bo when a medical witness declared that a Immcrub or tibia was that 
of a female, that the above quotation from this work could be urged against him. 

To render buch cases intelligible, the names of the bones should always be stated in the 
record. 
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suspected to have died by violence, has been burnt, any portions of 
Bone which may remain unconsumed should be carefully preserved and 
examined. Bodies of murdered Hindus are occasionally got rid of 
by burning in the regular way, but this would, of course, generally 
be avoided, as likely to excite suspicion, where the condition of the 
deceased was not such as to render his cremation a matter of course. 
Few criminals in India attempt to dispose of bodies as a wretch in the 
Bood-Bood Division (Burdwau) is stated (in the Bengal Police Report 
for 1866, p. 172) to have done. She having murdered a child for the sake 
of its ornaments, which were worth leas than six rupees, the child’s body 
w^as found burning on her (chula) fire-place. She confessed and suffered 
capital punishment.* 


* Note on the Incineration op Human Bodieb. — As it is very difficult, so also the 
complete destruction of a body by fire is rather expensive. The Medical Colle^ye Hospital 
pays the Municipality of (yulcuttu Rs. 1-0-G — the price of firewood being from 3 to 3^ maunds 
(of 80 lbs. each) per rupee— each, for burning the Hindu dead with wood. We read, in 
Strype’H Life of Craiimcr, that three loads of u'ood fagots at 12s., and one load of furs 
(furze?; fagots, at 3s. 4flf., were eliargcd for in the huriuiig of Ridley and Latimer ; and 100 
of wood at 6^., and 150 fuize fagots at 3^. 4tf., for burning Cranmer. 

Ill most of the incremations in England, during Queen Mary’s reign, a bag of gunpowder 
apjiears to have been hanged around the neck or body of each martyr. This not only abridged 
auffering, but must also liave much assisted the destructive action of lire, when, in 
exploding, it tore open the great ca^ itics of the body. Under ordinal circumstances, it is 
usually found that jKirtions of the solid viscera long resist the action of the fire. Germanuus 
says that Joan of Arc’s heart was found miconsumed. M. Tardieu found, in the remains of 
persons who perished in a conflagration in Paris, that the soft parts exhibited great 
diminution of volume. This was more especially observed u^xm the viscera, which 
had been more or less protected from the immediate action of the fire. Some of these were 
mummified. The blood in the heart, aorta, and ot her large vessels presented an extraor- 
dinary appearance, resembling wax or fatty mutter of most beautiful carmine colour. 
The cerebral substance was contracted to half its bulk, and in consistence resembled a 
half-dressed sweetbread. 

These appearances of partial destruction represent the effects of slack, irregular, insuffi- 
cicut accidental heat mion the structures of the human body. In India, those whose business 
it is to bum the dead to ashes, effect this 'w ithiii a few hours, with great completeness, and 
with a moderate consumption of fuel, — /. c., about 400 pounds of wood. 

Dr. Hutchinson, of Patna, an active observer of all that can throw light upon our know- 
ledge of A cdical Jurisprudence in India, took an opportunity to ascertain exactly the 
amount of wood which would be necessary to destroy entirely an adult healthy body, and 
the time that would be necessary for its complete cremalion. The pyre was composed of ten 
maunds of wood, but an equal ainoimt of jala straw was necessary, as also two bottles of 
oiL The pile was lighted at 6-30 p. m. ; and at 3 a. m. next morning, the consumption of 
the body was declared to Ijp complete. When he visited the spot, he found, in the centre 
of the ashes, the heads of two femora entire, but competely calcined, and a mass of inciner- 
ated matter, as large as two fists, said to bo the remains of the liver. Thus 20 maunds, or 
1,600 pounds, of wood and straw, and two bottles of oil were required to consume a healthy 
body, and hours were required for the operation which, even then, was virtually incom- 
plete. Here, however, five times the needful quantity of fuel was consumed. 

Baboo Ram Lall Ohuckerbutty, of the Medicid College Hospital, and my pupil Baboo Rajen- 
dranath MuUick, have been at some pains to ascertain for me what the practice at the NimtoUah 
Burning Ghaut, Calcutta, is. I'he attendants there say that /ive maunds of fuel (wood and 
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1 am indebted to Dr. E. Goodcve for a very useful hint with regard to 
the importance of preserving the cat €nd» of the Bones in cases where-— 
for example, as not unfrequently occurs — a headless body, or a detached 
limb, is brought in for examination. Unless this precaution be taken, it 
may often bo impossible to judge, with certainty, whether parts sent 
for examination subsequently belong to the same or to another body. 
This precaution was attended to in matching the scattered remains of the 
woman Brown, who was murdered and cut to pieces by Greenacre. 

In a trial which took place at Bancoorah, m December 1833, a question 
arose relative to the identity of certain human Bones, which involved 
more than one important mcdico-lcgul point. Mr. Belts was accused of the 
murder of Meah Khan. Two witnesses deposed that a few hours before 
his death, defendant had beaten the man, striking him several blows on 
the cheek, and had broken his rib — the only bone purporting to have 
been that of the accused produced in Court. This had been broken, and, 
as it had an osseous callus formed upon and around the fractured ends, 
Mr. Cheek, the civil surgeon, was of opinion that the fracture must have 
occurred several days, at least seven or eight, before death. This fact 
having sufficed to upset the charge, the question of the identity of the 
bones as those of Meah Khan does not appear to have been fully gone 
into. Still the question was one of interest. The skeleton was pointed 
out by one of those who asserted that ho had buried Meah Khan. After 
some search they were found on the verge of the bank of the river Damoo- 
dah. The body, it seems, was buried pretty deep in the land above the 
common water-mark, at a distance of sixty or eighty yai^B from the proper 
bed of the river, at a place which the waters had never reached, or could 
only reach on extraordinary occasions. The bones were uncovered, but 
not removed until five days afterwards. It does not appear to have been 
clearly shown whether other bodies were ever interred on that spot. 
Twelve of the vertebrae, six of the ribs, and the sacrum were wanting. 
The whole of the bones were found clean and free from periosteum, 
ligament, and cartilage. Mr. Cheek never heard of an instance of bones 
being cleared of soft parts and ligaments by natural decomposition in 


dry stalks) with ubout a cliittack (two fluid ounces) of ghcc are sufHcieut in ordinary crema- 
tions. I saw what remained after two of these oremations, —chiefly the heads of largo 
bones, bodies of vertebroB and portions of skull. Ih>ubllosb, much tact and sldll, with a view to 
expedition and economy of fuel, arc employed, and, latterly, the incandescent remains arc 
frequently stirred together with poles. 

In this manner, it is said, fat bodies may be consumed in 2 or 3 hours ; emaciated ones in 
4 or 6. Nothing can be more complete tiian the destruction of parts ; for, although portions 
of bone retain their shape, pressure between the lingers reduces them to dust. This result is 
unexpected, seeing that many dead bodies weigh more than two hundred pounds. In the 
cremation of the iKxiies of wealthy men, 8 to 10 or more maunds of fuel (much of which 
is sandal-wood) with from one to twenty seers (each a quart) of ghee arc expended, — but 
all fuel in excess of five maunds is waste. 
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three mouths. Ho considered it extremely improbable that those were 
the bones of Mcah Khan, or of a person who died in the preceding June. 

Considerable weight was given to the circumstance of the separation 
of the sacrum, which was wanting. It was then considered, and is now 
held by Dr. Taylor, that it may readily be conceived that the entire 
separation of this bone by decomposition would require, even in a hot 
climate, an extremely long period in a body in the ground — probably from 
three to ten years. Now, when wo consider that the deceased had not 
been buried above three months, it is clear, both from the entire destruc- 
tion of the soft parts, and the separation of tlie sacrum, that the bones 
discovered on the bank of the river could not have been belonged to the 
deceased, but must have been part of the skeleton of a person whose body 
had been buried in the spot many years before. There was, therefore, a 
complete failure of identity, and the accused was discharged.” 

This is, undoubtedly, true and cogent reasoning from experience of the 
manner in which bodies decay in northern climates. It also has great weight 
as being the view hold by one so acute and so well acquainted with the 
locality os my friend the late Mr. Cheek. Still I have seen the banks of 
the Damoodah in the neighbourhood of Baucoorah, and I have doubts as to 
whether the denudation of the bones of all soft parts did not occur during 
the five days subsequent to their discovery, throughout which period they 
appear to have been left exposed to a great variety of influences tending to the 
destruction of the soft parts. It is not stated that Mr. Cheek was present 
at the disinterment, or in what state the skeleton was when first disinterred. 
The loss of the safltura, many of the vertebra?, and some of the ribs, may bo 
taken as strong presumptive evidence that the missing parts were removed 
to bo mumbled at a distance by jackals and dogs. Placed thus, on the sandy 
banks of the Damoodah, multitudes of ants and insects would attack the 
bones and rapidly clear them of all soft parts. In a similar case, the 
cleanness of the bones would not be so much a turning point in evidence 
as their freshness. In specific gravity, in a])pearance, and in odour, the 
condition of a recent bone, thus rapidly cleaned by insects, would, in no 
way, resemble that of one which had gradually undergone denudation 
underground.* 

An instructive case, involving an unusual amount of doubt as to the 
identity of certain human bones, was tried at Meerut, in May and 
June 1852. One Kulloo, a native policeman, was generally known in 
his village to have a criminal intimacy with a married woman, Mussamut 
Gowra. The age of tliis woman is stated to have been 28 yeai*s ; she 
had a girl four or five years old, born previous to her last marriage. On 
the 13th of March, the woman’s husband being absent, Kulloo was seen 


This case is cited by Dr. Taylor, Ed. of 1866, p. 111. I have also used Dr. Taylor’s 
authority, the Indian Journal of Medical Science, Yol. I, p. 69. 
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by several neighbours leaving the village followed by the woman with 
her child in her arms. He was absent from his duties on that night ; * 
on returning the following day, he was questioned regarding his absence 
and the disappearance of the woman, whom he promised to bring back 
forthwith, and went away ostensibly for that purpose. Ho did not 
return ; but, several days afterwards, he was apprehended selling orna- 
ments, which were proved to be hers, in a distant bazar. He attempted 
tliis sale clandestinely ; and, wlien discovered, oflered rupees 15 to 
two hunneeas^ and afterwards a share to the police jemadar. Upon being 
examined by the joint magistrate, lie accused other parties of the murder 
(altogether falsifying the statements which he had made at the thaunah), 
and especially implicating one Dilsookh. On the 24th March, eleven days 
after the disappearance of the woman and child, the prisoner was sent with 
the jail darogah to point out the remains of the woman, which lie said 
had been thrown by the murderers into a well. Nothing was found in 
the well, lie then took the police to search the house of Dilsookh : some 
jiroperty was found, but this was afterwards ascertained to be Dilsookh’a 
own. On the following day, he was again taken to the well, which was 
searched in vain by a diver. Tlio prisoner now pointed in a direction in 
which lie said he perceived a smell, and led the police to a raised spot, 
aliout 100 paces from the well, where, among stacks of wheat which had 
evidently been trampled down, by the feet of birds and wild animals, 
corlaiii human bones were found — vh, two pieces of a small skull, ten 
small ribs, two pieces of a larger skull, the lower jaw with the teeth, half 
the upper jaw, with the teeth, part of the nasal bone, and six other bones 
not described. The police stated that no smell was perceptible from the 
bones when close to them ; they were dry, and bore the appearnneo of the 
remains of a person who had boon dead ten or fifteen days ; the weather 
was hot, the hones had been dismembered, as if torn to pieces by dogs 
or jackals. Near these were a ghagree and nougree^ recognised as those 
worn by the child Luchmee, and a small child’s choaree in three pieces, 
also rocognisoil. He then said that ho had forgotten the day before 
where the wearing-apjiarcl of Gow’ra had been concealed in the house 
of Dilsookh, and took the police to an out-house where they were found 
ill a 7nutka, where ho had, some days previously, stated before the joint 
magistrate that they had been ccmcealed. Upon the bones being sent 
to the civil assistant sui*geon, however, this officer certified as follows : — 

“ I examined, about a week ago, sundry bones forming portions of the 
bodies of two children ; one I should suppose to have beou about eight 
years old, the other about as many months ; not one of the bones I saw 
formed any portion of an adult skeleton.” Upon this report, the joint 
magistrate, considering that it afforded conclusive proof that the bones 
were not those of the murdered woman, without examining the civil 
surgeon, or calling for his attendanoe, found the prisoner guilty of the 
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the theft only, and sentenced him to throe years’ impnsonment. Tlie 
* matter was, however, taken up by superior authority, and re-investigated* 
The trial at the Sessions Court was held 14 months subsequently. The 
civil surgeon stated that ho examined skeletons of two chidren, one 
belonging to a child eight years old. What these bones were, was not 
mentioned ; no anatomical examination was made, nor record kept of 
them ; they were simply stated to be bones assumed, from their size, 
to bo those of a child eight years old. The judge remarked that 
Fonblanque shows that the size of bones varies so greatly in individuals 
that it forms no certain criterion of ago ; the bones of the female are 
said to differ from those of a male from their being generally smaller and 
more delicate, and from the muscular impressions and asperities being 
less distinctly marked ; it, therefore, appeared to him by no means 
improbable that the bones of a small adult young woman should have been 
mistaken, at a hasty examination, for those of a boy eight years old. 
The soorut/ial, continued the judge, recorded among the bones an 
entire upper jaw and half a lower jaw’** with the teeth attached, but the 
medical officer did not remember to have seen anything of the kind, nor 
did his unsatisfactory report, recorded at the time, allude to them, though 
those, it was held, would have afforded a much more certain criterion of 
the person’s age. The evidence of the civil surgeon, regarding the 
smaller bones, was viewed as equally unsatisfactory ; a small skull in two 
pieces [“ two pieces of a small skull”?] was stated in the sooruthal to 
have boon found, and the sutures would have enabled an anatomist to 
state, with something approaching to certainty, whether it belonged to a 
child of eight months or four years ; but the civil surgeon, without 
knowing whether or not there was a skull, and judging merely from the 
size of the [other] bones, of which the ribs arc alone mentioned in the 
sooruthaly states most decidedly that they belong to a child of eight 
months. The chemical composition of the bones is said by Fonblanque 
to vaiy, in relation to their phosphate of lime and gelatine, at different 
ages ; but the difference in those proportions in an infant and an adult 
appears to bo only ascertainable with certainty by chemical analysis ; 
but the civil surgeon states most decidedly that ho could, from the 
mere appearance of the bones, determine whether they belonged to a 
child of eight months or four years : so slight, however, was his recol- 
lection of the bones, that ho docs not remember whether they were con- 
nected or dismembered. On these grounds, the judge did not attach any 
weight to the civil surgeon’s evidence, as refuting the assertion of the 
prisoner that the bones produced were those of Mussuraat Gowra and 
her female child. This view of the case was uphold by the judge of 

♦ In the printed report it is stated, “ the low^r jaw an»l half the upper jaw”— but this dia- 
cr^pancr ia immaterial. 
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the superior court who desired that a copy of the sessions judge’s 
remarks on the subject of his hasty and unsatisfactory report upon the 
bones sent to him should he communicated to the medical officer. The 
prisoner was convicted ; but — following what appears to have been the 
more general practice of the Courts, in cases of this nature, where the 
lK)dy is not fortlicoming, or circumstances may prevent its recognition — 
the prisoner was sentenced to imprisonment in transportation with liard 
labour in irons for life.* 

On the discovery of a nameless murdered l)ody in India, its identifica- 
tion may sometimes be accomplished with greater facility than accuracy. 
Thus my Commentator relates a case which occurred in the Mirzapore 
District, in which, the headless body of a woman having been found in a 
well, suspicion attached to some Rajpoots, whoso sister, a widow, was 
known to bo unchaste. Suspicion became conviction when it was found 
that their sister was missing. Upon enquiry, the men confessed and gave 
a circumstantial account of their sister’s death. Their confessions were 
repeated before the magistrate and sessions judge, and, as circumstances 
wero strong against them, they were convicted of wilful murder. When 
the case was pending before the Sudder, the Dca ex machina appeared 
in the missing woman herself! She had eloped with a paramour, and, 
hearing by chance that her brothers wero charged with killing Jicr, she 
voluntarily came forward to clear them. At first, the woman was dis- 
believed, as the whole thing appeared to bo a ruse. As she persisted in 
her story, she was placed among chance crowd in Court, and the 
prisoners wero filed in, as if to hear their sontenco. Directly their eyes 
foil upon their sister, they raised a glad cry of recognition, and with 
tears of joy praised God, after their own fashion, that they wero saved. 
The woman was identified, and the defendants’ further statements wore 
taken. They had confessed because, finding facts — and that thing more 
terrible than fact, rumour — against them, they thought that it was hopeless 
to plead innocence. The unexpected sight of their sister, of whose fate 
they were as ignorant as their accusers, appeared to them like a miracle. 
They immediately retracted their confession, and the strong case against 
them vanished into thin air. 

Thus the partial truth came out, though the original mystery remaimul 
as dark as ever ; who the “good woman” in the well really was, never 
became known. 

The following very important case, in which the police, discovering a 
murdered body, determined to create a murderer, t\\y\>eavs at p. 290 of the 
Bengal Police Report for 1866. A corpse, bearing marks of violence, 
having been found floating in the Teesta River, it was supposed that a 


Nizamiit AUawhit KoporN, N. W. P., .Tulj 22iid, IS >2. 
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milrder hod boon committed. IToad constable BaneeMadliub Roy, of 
Rungporc, who received the first information report, proceeded to 
investigate, and, reaching the neighbourliood of the place where the 
coq)se Jiad been discovered, ascertained from Cheepoo, a prostitute 
that her dhurumbap (father by adoption) Ootum, by name, was 
missing, having left his house some days before. On being shown the 
corpse, Cheepoo at onc>e professed her inability to identify the body 
as that of Ootum, and adhered to her statement for several liours, until 
noon of the next day, when, having, in the interval, passed the night 
with the head constable, she consented to make a false identification 
of the corpse, and declared it to bo that of Ootum. This, however, was 
by no means all that the head constable required, and his next step 
was to force others to corroborate Cheepoo’s false statement. This ho did 
by means of threats and ill-treatment, and then induced Cheepoo to name 
one Bocha and four others as the murderers of Ootum. At this stnge 
of the “ enquiry,” 8 ub-Tnspoc tor Jiiggut Chuudor Sein appeared on the 
scene, and relieved his subordinate, tlio head constable, of charge 
of the case. It was then evening, too late in the day for further proceed- 
ings, and the five persons named by Cheepoo as the murderers of Ootum 
w'ore takiui for the night to a certain house, where they were kej)t till next 
morning in the custody of three constables. It was prove<l at their 
fi'ial that during that night, the constables maltreated three prisoners 
to such an extent as constituted the crime of “ causing hurt,” the result 
being that, when brought before the sub-inspector next morning, they 
one and all made a false admission of having murdered Ootum, and they 
were, on that adinis'^ion, and on the false evidence extracted from Cheepoo, 
forwarded for trial. While the inagistmto of the district was actually 
engaged in lioldiiig tljo preliminary enquiry into the cliargo of murder, 
Ootum, the mail said to have been murdered, appeared. Ilis appearance 
anywhere else would, probably, have been followed by his final disappear- 
atiee, and thus the ease would have been quite complete. 

The true liistoiy of the case was elicited, and the three constables put 
upon their trial. They were committed to the sessions charged with 

causing hurt to extort confession the sub-inspector and the hea<l 
constable being convicted for abetment of the same, and all were, on 
conviction by the judge, sentenced to live years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
This sentence was upheld by the High Court on appeal, except as regards 
the sub-inspector, who was acquitted and released. lie, subsequently, 
appealed for reinstatement in the police, on the ground of liis acquittal 
by the High Court, but his conduct in tlie enquiry, after it came into his 
hands, showed that ho had been guilty of such utter carelessness and 
neglect that liis restoration was refused. 

Regarding all the circumstances, under which the confessions of 
murder were made in this case, and in several others given above, they 
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appear to suggest some exception to a ruling of the Calcutta High Court 
in 1865 to the effect that — 

“ When prisoners confess, in the most circumstantial manner, to having 
committed a murder, the finding of the body is not absolutely essential to a 
conviction.”* * * § 

Goodeve holds that “ it has been doubted, and still remains unsettled, 
whether even a confession of the crime, not being a judicial one, would 
bo sufidcient to dispense with the proof of the corpus delictL In India, 
in the Courts of the Nizamut Adawlut, it is apprehended, however, 
that no confession, unsupported by other evidence, would avail, it not 
being regular to commit a prisoner solely on his own confession, — Beaufort’s 
Digest, 1857, p. 126.t 

In this country, dead bodies are generally available when needed. Wo 
have seen that the practice of laying a corpse, wounded after death, at an 
ciiemy^s door, is by no means unfrequent, and the atrocity of committing amur- 
der (usually upon some very young, aged, feeble, crippled, or idiotic victim) 
with the design of bringing an adversary to ruin, is almost equally common. 

One of the latest instances of this kind is cited in the Bengal Police 
Report for 1866, p. 128. Ill-will having, for some months, existed 
between the Tiecudar of Shcodabud (Patna) and his ryots, the latter 
resolved to bring him into trouble. With this view they murdered 
Chummna Gowalah, an unfortunate cripple, and then laid his death at tho 
door of tho Ticcadar. Ten persons were tried, of whom two were hanged. 

Under nearly similar circumstances, cei'tain persons were tried at 
Tirhoot in 1 856. The body of an unfortunate deaf and dumb beggar 
having been discovered triglitfully hacked before the house of one, against 
whom it was alleged tho accused had a grudge. The sessions judge 
convicted four persons on this charge, but they were acquitted by tho 
higher Court. J 

Three years previously ‘‘ tho servants of a zemindar in tho Midua- 
pore district, deliberately decoyed an old woman into a house, and then 
murdered her for tho sole purpose of throwing tho crime upon a neighbouring 
zemindai\”§ 

Probably tho most atrocious case of tho kind on record is that of a 
woman in the Patna District, who poisoned her own little daughter, and 
having concealed her body on the premises of a neighbour with whom 
she was at enmity, accused him of having murdered hcr.|) 


* Sutherland’s Weekly Reporter, Appellate High Court, Vol. IV., Crim, Rulings, p. 10, 

t Op. Cit., p. 802. 

J Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol., VI., for 1866, p. 810. 

§ Bengal Police Report, for 1866, p. 25. 

II Police Report, L. P., for 1808, p. 139. This case appears to give confirmation to a state- 
ment, which has been by some regarded as untrue, made by Father Martin, in 1709 “ Not long 
since, at a little distance from the Church whence I write, two of these barbarians happening 
to quarrel, one of them rau to his own house, snatched up one of his children (about four years 
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Indian criminals, not unft’cquentlj, disfigure the dead bodies of their 
victims that they may not be easily recognized. The custom of the Oan’ows 
and Nagas of cutting off and carrying away the heads and hands of both 
friends and enemies slain in their raids has already been alluded to. This, 
however, is rallier a usage tban a criminal device.* 

Dacoits have been known to cut off the heads of their dead, and even 
of their severely wounded, when in fear of pursuit. In the Euterpe of 
Herodotus, an Egyptian thief being caught in a trap, when in the act of rob- 
bing the royal treasury, entreats his brother to cut off his head that his 
body may not be recognized. A similar practice has been observed in 
Japan. Captain Osborne states, in his Japanese Fragments, that, at Yedo, 
a hostile prince directed his retainers to cut off one who was regent to the 
young Taikoon. They failed, although they wounded the regent. The 
assailants lied, followed by the imperial forces. A few only escaped, as when 
any one of the retreating party fell through wounds or fatigue, their 
comrades decapitated them, in order that no evidence should be forthcom- 
ing to inculpate their chief. 

In his remarks upon a fatal affray, the leaders of which were tried at 
Rajshahyc In 1858, the sessions judge observed that the X)arty having 
failed in their object of taking the cutcheiTy, were yet strong enough to 
carry away their dead and wounded. As, howcvci*, Lalkhan was a well- 
known sirdar, it was necessary for their purpose to prevent recognition of 
his body, which they sought to do by cutting off his head. The head was 
buried and found many days afterwards by the police/’! 


old) and, coming in bight of his enemy, heat out his child’s head between two stones. Tlie other, 
without discovering any emotion, took up a daughter of his, who was but nine years old, and 
plunged liis dagger m her breast. Your child, said he afterwards, ivas but four years old, and 
my dimgbtcr was nine ; give me, therefore, a victim ciiual to mine, ‘ That I will, ’ replied the 
other ; when, spying at his side liis eldest son, w'hom he was about to dispose of in marriage, 
he gave him four or five stabs w'itli his dagger ; and, not contented with having spilt the 
blood of his two sons, he also killed his wife, that his enemy might he forced to murder 
his wife also. This tragical scene ended ivith the murder of a little girl, and u child sucking 
at the breast ; so that, in one day, seven persons were sacrificed to the vengeance of two 
men, who thirsted after human blood, and were more cruel than the fiercest beasts,” 

The murder of their wives and chiUlreii, under circumstaiices of disappointment, has been 
attributed to the Bhauts of Giizerat. The Motive is explained by Forbes. — Oriental Memoirs, 
Vol. I., pp. 41)3-90. 

* The remains of their own dead are bunit to ashes by the G arrows, lest on any account the 
skull of a Garrow should be passed off for that of a Bengalee. Their enemies’ skulls are sus- 
pended as trophies in the liouses of the victors. Wc are told that the skulls ore valued in 
proportion to the rank of the jiersons to whom they belonged. In 1815, tlie skull of a Hin- 
doo zemindar was valued at one thousand rupees ; that of a talookdar at five hundred ; 
while a mere peasant’s skull would not pass for more than ton or twelve rupees. 

When Nagas do not find it convenient to take away their enemies’ heads, they cut off the 
hair, and bury the bodies . — Vide N. A. 11., Vol. VI., for 1866, p. 204. A warrior ranks low until 
he can adorn his spear with such a spoil of bis own winning. I have two Naga spears thus 
decorated. 

t Nizamut Adai;\lul Report, Vol. VIIL, for 1858, p. 168. 
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A very characteristic insianco of this mode of concealing crime came 
to light in a trial in the Court of the 24-Porgunnahs. In 1855, certain 
dacoits liaving attacked a hou^^e were beaten off, and had to make a precipi- 
tate retreat with one of their gang badly wounded nt^ar the groin. No one 
was recognised ; but the disappearance of a noted dacoit by name Gopal, 
taken with the above facts, led to a report among the country people that 
the wounded man had been murdered by the dacoits to prevent detection. 
Certain suspected parties having been apprehended, pointed out a shallow 
nullah, where the headless body of Gopal was disinterred ; the persons con- 
fessed to having cut off their companion’s head after lie was dead. The 
Nizamut Adawlut held that there was not “a particle of proof that the 
wounded dacoit was murd(‘rcd.” The wound, as described by the witnesses 
for the sooriithal^ “ was not one which killed him on the spot.” It is 
to bo regretted that it was not examined by a medical man.* 

In August 1869, it was n'portcd in the public prints that a very daring 
dacoity had, a short iiine previously, boon committed at the village of 
Ila'salong in Loliardugga, upon which the zemindar gave chase to the 
gang and, in a fight, succeeded in wounding two of the gang so badly that 
their Iieads woivj cut off by their comrades to prevent their being recog- 
nised or giving any information. 

In 1857, the remains of one Nokoor Chandra Clmckorbntty were found 
in the bed of a river at a distance of about half a mile from his house. 
The logs, arms, and head had been severed from the body. The prosecutor 
recognised the body as tliat of his undo owing to its having a hump on the 
back. The h(‘ad and right arm were found in the bed of the river at a 
distance of 40 yards from the spot where the trunk had been discovered. 
It ap])eared that the deceased was strangled in his house, and that the 
prisoners carried his ])ody to the river bank, and there dismembered it 
with a sword. t 

In 1866, one Maroop Muudul being missing from his village in tlie 
Moorshedabad district, it was suspected that ho had been waylaid and 
murdered. After some delay, it was discovered that bis head had been 
severed from his body, and tho head- and body thrown into a bed. The 
bed was carefully drained, and the skeleton of a headless body discovered. 
Seven men confessed being implicnted in the murd(‘r.J 

Considering that the regular mode of disposing of a Hindu pauper body 
is to hold burning straw or a torch to its face, and then to throw it into 
the river, such di^'^figureincnt may prevent the recognition or identity 
without conveyiug auy suspicion of crime. I, however, do not know of any 
instance in which this point has come forward in Court in Lower Bengal, 

* Nizamuf Adwlut Rejmrts, Vol. V., Part I., for 1855, p. 821, 
t Jhid, Vol. VII., for 1857, p. 292. 
t Bengal Police Report, for 18G(), p, 202. 
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and, as a general rule, the faces of the Hindu bodies brought to the dissect- 
ing room of this College are very little, if at all, disfigured by fire. 

In the North-West Ih’ovinces, however, Thugs, when obliged to aban- 
don a body without burial, used to drag it to some secret spot, and deface 
the features with fire.* 

I reinai'ked, in the Edition of 1856, that there could scarcely be a doubt 
that PiiOTOdUArriY would, before many years elapsed, be employed 
throughout India as a means of identifying bodies, anticipating the 
disfigur<'ment of rapid decay, and enabling the magistrate and the civil 
surgeon to examine, in their ofiiees, eveuy detail of a scene of bloodshed, 
ns it appeared when first disclosed to the police, in a place perhaps 
sixty miles from the suddor station, which no activity on the part of 
the police or themselves could enable them to \i‘^it in time. This 
process had then been employed, with advantage, by the police at 
home, in the identification of old ofienders ; and I expi os‘^ed my eoulidenco 
that no measure would afford more aid to police' inquiries in India, or 
impress more vividly, even upon the minds of the ignorant and superstitions 
common people, a conviction of the difficulty of eluding our vigilance and 
of our ac(;uracy ia the detection of crime. Although many unodiK'ated 
Natives are scarcely able to comprehend the meaning of ordinary pictures, 
we have yet to judge of the effect which would be produced upon the con- 
science of a hardened savage, ol)stinate in the denial of guilt, by placing 
before him, in the stereo^(*o])e, the actual scene of his atro(*ity — the fami- 
liar walls, the char|)oy, the glui'^tly faces — as they last a])peared to his 
reeling vision — the sight which has liaunb'd his brain every hour since 
the act was done — while ho believed to certainty, that its reality could 
lU'ver come l)cfore his eyes again. 

Every magistrate and surgeon wdl perceive under bow many circum- 
stances photography could be mado available. It would be especially use- 
ful in showing the actual position of the body in cases of lianging, stran- 
gulation, &c. The experiment certainly deserves a portion of the time 
and consideration of judicial and medical olfieers ; and a few successful 
trials would rceoinmend it to the attention of Government. Although 
the difficulties of rendering such a system general would, of course, bo 
numerous, there is every reason to b(*lie\c that the expectation of reward 
would encourage many young and iiitclligeut darogahs to master the art 
of taking sun pictures, which is already easy, and which will, doubtless, 
be further simplified in the hands of the many who now give it their 
attention. Photography has occasionally been employed as an aid to 
police and medico-lcgal investigation in India. I am indebted to Mr. John 
Blessington Roberts, Coroner of Calcutta, for photographs by wliich oiouO 

♦ Remarks of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, North-Western Provinces, Annual 
Report iof It^OT, p. lOU, 
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(he remains of Rose Brown, whose dead body was found in a Calcutta 
street with the throat cut in 1868, were identified. 

UNCERTAINTY OP GENERAL EVIDENCE IN INDIA. 

Supposing all attainable information to have been furnished by the 
police, the Medical Jurist, in this country, has to contend with a cause 
of embarrassment which is almost unknown at home. In England, it may 
be taken, as a general rule, that all the information, conlribulod in aid of 
a medico-legal enquiry, contains nothing (hat can bo regarded as a wilful 
misrepresentation, unless emanating from a prosecutor, who«5e anger or 
vindictiveness has got the better of his judgment or honesty, or from the 
criminal, or his direct abettors. There, nien all combine, with earnest 
purpose and sharpened faculties, to re\eal the hidden guilt. In India, 
however, the deceit inherent in the character of the lower class of Natives 
surrounds all judicial investigations with an atmosphere of obscurity. 
Whenever the case has iinohed loss of life, the fri(‘iids of the deceased 
are not, unnatiinilly, prone to give, to say the least, an exaggerated 
coloring to their sta<(‘ments. Other witn(‘ssOB, less personally concerned 
in the issue, cither speak under intimidation or for a price, or do not 
hesitate* to endeavour to gain credit by asserting more than they know. 
The neighbours, if not personally atreciod by the oecurrenee, arc either 
quite indilfereut, or more or less a<lvcrse to the police and to their enquiry. 

The extortion of confession by intimidation, and even by torture, is a 
practice often attributed to the jxdice of this IVesideney, and occasionally 
brought homo to them in extreme cases ;* and, in certain instances, 
darogabs and their subordinates have been under strong suspicion of 
fabricating case'*, and of suborning wituesses.| 

The above model ate remark was sutficient allusion to that which I 
positively had pi oof of rogai ding the “Old’* Police fourteen years ago. 
Subsecjucntly, however, the evidences of their great untrustworthiness 
rapidly iucreasod, uulil a new, and it is to l)c lioped a more valid, organiza- 
tion was established. The recoids show that, as the evidences of the ne- 
cessity for this reform became glaringly apparcuif, the distrust displayed by 
judicial ofiicers, and e^'peciully by the Court of A])pcal, of all thannah evi- 
dence, whenever it was not supjKU’ted by the most tangible proof, was extreme. 
Thus, in 1855, we find tho Otficiatiiig Sessions Judg(* of Patna observing, 
in a case of stabbing ; “I do not credit the evidence of the cyo-witnesse-' as 
to the place where, and the mode in which, the wound was inflicted. I am 

* Decisions of the Ni/.aniiit A«lwa]ut, N. W. 1\, Vol. IV., p. 51. — “ A tehseeldar and two 
chuprasbees convicted of cruel torture” (-with a mow apparent Jy of ohtaiiiiug information 
regarding a robbery) “ and sentenced to imprisonment for four and two years respectively, 
January 21st, 1854.” See also Nizninut AdaA\lut Ileporls, Vol. IV., p. 508, April 1864, Ac. 

t See Reports of Nizamut Adwalut, Vol. 111., Part 1, of 1853, p. 250 ; and Part 2, p. 130. 
Report oil the State of tlio Police in the Lower Provinces, for 1815, p. C4; for 184(1, p. 35. 
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of opinion that there wan no reason why prisoner should follow his 
brother out of the shop ; that the blow was struck with a bread-knife 
inside tho shop, and in the sight of no one ; that the deceased staggered 
out of the shop and died on the spot without saying a word ; and that the 
eye-testimony of the knife and the blow on the road was an after- thought 
of tlio police to make the case more complete {mtizhoot) according to 
their infamous custom in these parts.”* 

Again we find the same judge remarking, nearly at the same time : 
“ Tf retribution for the murder of Chumars, and such like, depended on 
the consistent and concordant evidence to the fact of the witnesses of the 
same or of like castes, after it has passed through the police darogah’s 
hands (who never will leave a case alone, but must always prepare it, and 
patch it up, by teaching the witnesses to learn their evidence off by heart 
befoi’ehand, and to say moi e than they know), every Chumar and Dosadh 
in tho country could be beaten to death or murdered without any one 
receiving pnnishment.”f A short time previous to this, we find 
tho Judges of tho Nizamut Adawlut, in a case appealed from Tipperah, 
observing : “ The mode in Avhich the woman is said to have met her 
death seems most inipro])able ; nor is it clear whether the witnesses 
attribute it to the beating or to the suspension. Wo doubt whether 
they e^ eii saw what they relate, and wo are led to suspect that the whole of 
tJiis part of tho case has been got up by the police.*' . . . “The 

confessions, iu our opinion, are not calculated to remove the impressions 
that the poli(;o have got up the evidence in this case ; and, with nothing 
before us to justify reliance on any part of it, oven as to the death of the 
woman, we must acquit all the ]>risoners of the charge, and direct their 
rclcase.”J In a ease from Myrnensingh, the Nizamut Adawlut Judges 
recorded the following : “ !No proofs whatever of burglary, such as the court 
could accept, are to bo found on tho record, and yet the prisoners, with 
the eweption of one, plead more or less guilty to (hat charge ; and, if we 
convict the prisoners at all, we must convict them as having been actuated 
by motives which arc not, in our opinion, in any way established by the 
evidence before us. There is, in onr judgment, such ” [much?] “ strong 
reason to believe that tho whole story has been got up with the view to 
screen otliers, at the cost of tho prisoners ; but we cannot convict them on 
their admissions even before the magistrate, whieli, it is to be remarked, 
ill some instances, vary materially from their mofiissil confessions. Upon a 
careful consideration of all tho circumstances on record, we come to the 
conclusion that there is not a single fact upon which wc cau with confi- 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut ReportR, Vol. V., Part 2, for 1855, p. 8J 2. 
t llnd, p. 3G0. 

X Ibid, Vol. V., Part I, of 1855, p. 18. 
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tlcnce In a case from Tippenih, where the piiBoiiers, in their 

capacity of witnesses, positively denied, in the judge’s court, the evideuco 
which they had given at the thannah and before the magistrate, stating 
th* * * § it they had been tutored under threats and ill-treatment by the hot- 
darogah, the sessions judge observed: “I must admit my belief 
that the prisoners’ story” (imputing illegal pressure to the dai’ogah) 
“ i^ true, and tiiat the darogah, acting on an unhappy impression that an 
olhcer of his high character for eflicicncy (he has twice been honored by 
khdlauts by Gov(iriimont) must support, and might add to it by being 
suc(*essful, where two other darogahs had failed, resorted to most unjustl- 
hiiblc means to extort confessions and create evidence to prove that murder, 
and not suicide, had bc(‘u committed.” Upon this the Nizamut Adawlut 
remark ; “ The Oificiating Sessions Judge should not have ordered the 
commitment of the prisoners for perjury, as he was convinced that they 
had been subjected to ill-treatment to cause them to depose as they did 
before the magistrate. Wo, therefore, acquit them, and direct their 
release.”f 

In fact, Napoleon’s saying — “The Police invents more than it dis- 
covers” — was scarcely an exaggeration of the general ojnnion in Bengal, 
I find it alh'ged, in more than one instanee. Hint p^'isoners have hceti 
dnfgcfed hij the police, Tims, at Midiiapore, in 1856, a prisoner named 
Nuzur Muudul, asserted that he was forced to confess, but could not 
remember what was written ; and, after eoming to the station, the darogah, 
early in the morning, gave him a hookah to smoke, which took away his 
son-ies, and when, before the joint magistrate, he was asked wlietlier 
ho had committed the dacoity, ho denied and remained silent, and the 
molmrrir copied what had been written hy the darogah. J Again, Tojoom- 
oodMJu and two others, wlien under trial for daijoity at Backergungc, in 
1S5S, declared, that they were umler the influence of some intoxicating 
li(pior or drug wlieii they wt3ro brought before tlio magistrate, and are 
uti'ibhj to re(;olle(jt what they may liavo said on that occasion, — in short 
they retract their confession. This plea of hoing under intoxication was, 
the sessions judge remarked, then resorted to in that court hy every 
confessing prisoner who thought fit to retract his confession. The con- 
fessions of the three persons were recorded in the magi«trate’s house in 
his immediate presence. There was nothing to distract tlie magistrate’s 
attention, and it was quite impossible to believe that, had the prisoners 
been under the influence of liquor or of any intoxicating drug then, the 
fact would have escaped the magistrate’s notice. § 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. V., Part L, p. 327. 

t lUd, p. 400. 

X Ibid, 19th November 1856, p. 951. 

§ Ibid, 11 rh Au'^ust 185S, p. 332. 
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At a trial of several raen, Hindus and Mabomedans, for dacoity, at 
JoBSore, in 1856, all the prisoners ignored, in the judge’s court, the recorded 
confessions taken by the 2 )olice and the magistrate. One prisoner pleaded 
that the case was maliciously got up against him by a burkundaz, who 
must have drugged him previous to his going before tlic magistrate. The 
sessions judge remarked tliat tlie confessions wore attested by respectablo 
witnesses, wlio asserted that the conf(\ssions were voluntary, and that no 
kind of compulsion or persuasion or intimidation was exci-ciscd ; and that 
the prisoners who confessed were, at the time, in the full possession of 
their faculties, and not in any way under the influence of any drug or 
intoxciating I i (pi or,* 

Distinct traces of some traditional knowledge of tli(i Mahomedan Law 
appear in the plea made by these dacoits. It was held possible that wine 
might be administered lo a p(‘rson by force or menace, and was ruled that 
‘‘a confession, made during a fit of intoxication, is invalid. 

I do not find on record any positive jiroof tliat the jiolice have ever 
liractiscd the drugging of prisoners with a view to (dieiting confession ; 
but we have only too abundant evidence of the fact that the police authori- 
ties have always experienced difliculty in preventing their subordinates 
from jiraetising torture, Se\ oral illustrations of Ibis fa(‘t will bo found 
in the Chapter on Torture, and in other parts of this work. 

The modes of torture adojited, formerly and of late, by tlio police have 
generally been those which leave no discoverable bruise, or other trace of 
injury. 

In 1855, a darogah and a jiarty ofburkundazes were convicted in tlie Court 
of the 24-Pcrguunahs of having tortured a man into eonfl^ssiou by tying 
his hands behind him with a cloth, and then by hoisting him u]) to a beam in 
the roof liy a rope attached to the cloth. In this position he was Ix'aten.J 
A very similar conviction was made in the same Court in tlie following 
year,§ In 1857, a darogah was cou\icted at the Sessions Court of Behar 
of torturing a prisoner. It was stated that the man’s hands and feet wore 
bound together with a cloth, that a stick was introduced between them, 
and that a party of chowkeedars, holding the ends of the stick, dashed him 
against the door of the thnnnuh, and beat him with a shoe on the hinder 
part.|j In 1866, it was proved that an iiisjiector and sub-inspector of 
police in the Nuddea Division ill-treated four susfiocted persons by ti’ussing 
them up to the roof of the house, keeping them without Ibod, beating them 
with slippers, and practising other indignities upon them.^l 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, September ‘i.’Ird, ISOti, p. r>7r». 

f IIarinp;tou’^ Analy‘^i^ u{ (he and Ue^ulation^ of Bengal, Pait 2, ]). tiOti. 

J Nizanmt Adavvlut Hepoits, January 23rd, 187)5, p. 103. 

§ Ibid, February 25th, 1850, p. 501, 

{] Ibid, April 24th, 1857, p. 530. 

^ Report of the Police of the Lower Piovinccs, for 18GG, p. 283. 
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Torture Cold is sometimes had recourse to by the police. In 1855, 
a darogah and some of his people were convicted at Dacca upon a charge 
of having caused tlio death of a weakly, but not diseased, man, by placing 
him over the side of a boat, and leaving him in water not sufficiently deep 
to drown him, for many minutes.* In 1866, a sub-inspector of police in 
the Dinagepore Division was transported for life on proof of having beaten 
and ill-treated a man, suspected of docoity, until ho died. It appeared that, 
wdicn beating with a whip was found to have no effect, the unfortunate 
was tortured, in a cold February night, by pouring water on, and then 
fanning his naked body.f 

The practice of the Indian Courts was, wo repeat, for many years, full of 
evidences of distrust of thannah confessions. We find magistrates required to 
take si)ecial care that pci’sons, upon being a})prchendcd, arc not made to suffer 
corporal punishment, or to be otherwise ill-treated under the pretence ofcom- 
])elling them to answer truly to (piestions that may bo put to them, or under 
any other pretext wdiatever. In repeated decisions, the Court of Nizamut 
Adwalut held that a thannah coiifcbsionmust he home out by otlier evidence, 
and is alone insufficient for coiivictioii ; and that, even though acknowledged 
and confirmed hy the prisoiKU*, it requires corroboration by other evi- 
dence ; hut, if pro\ed to have been freely and voluntarily made, and if 
su})portod by other evidence, it is sufficient. J I'ho existing practice, as 
prescribed in the Code of Criminal Frocedure, is far more dcffinitc. 

148. Ts'o eonfebsion or admission of guilt made to a police officer shall 
bo used as evidence against a person accused of any otren(*,c. It is now 
ordered that, in sending up cases for trial, police officers should not send 
ill witnesses to prove confessions made before tliem.^’ 

“ 149. No confession or atlmission of guilt made by any person whilst bo 
is in the custody of a police officer, unless it be made in the immediate 
presence of a magistrate, sliall be used as evidcuco against such person.’* 

The following rules are now in force in the Bengal Fulice : 

Note to section 146 of the Code of Criminal Procedure , — “Extorting 
a confession hy torture is jiunishalde under sections 3d0, 331, 318, Penal 

’•* Ni/amut Adiuv lul Reports, Jiuiuary 12lli, ISoo, p. 4!). 

t licporl of tlic rolice of tlic L. ]\, for JHGO, p. 2,‘U). la (lio rci^n of Henry the First, 
Ascelia (le (ioel, having taken William of Rietenil prisoner, and desiiing to extort money 
from him, tormented him for llirec months, exposing him in his shirt nil I ho morning in the 
iioj*lh windows of Ins castle, after having thrown over him some huekots of cold water which 
froze one after the other over his body. — Bell's Ilistorieal Bketehes of FevOalism^ p. ISO. 

“ Cold liurninf)^ BottUng . — This ])uni.shmenl la thus inflicted. The offender ia set against 
the wall with the arm whieh Is to be burned lied as liigli above hia head as pos.siblc. The 
executioner then ascenda a stool, and having a bottle of eold water, pours it slowly down the 
sleeve of the delinquent, patting him, and leading I he water gently down Ids body till it runs 
out at Ins feet. This is repeated to the other arm if he is sentenced to be burned in both. 
Bottling was at one time much in use in the cavalry branch of the service . — Benry Mar- 
BhnlVs Military Miscellany, p. 150. 

t Beaufort’s Digest of the Criminal Law of the Presidency of Fort William, 18C0, 
paras. C14 and C61. 
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Code. Extorting or attempting to extort a confession by criminal 
intimidation, is punishable under section 506, Penal Code.’* 

“In all cases where the police arc accused of extorting confessions or 
maltreating persons arrested, the district superintemlent will immediately 
proceed to the spot, and thoroughly investigate the matter, reporting the 
circumstances fully not only to the district -magistrate, but to the in- 
spector-general of police and the deputy inspector-general of the circle. 
Should it appear that there is any foundation for the charges, the deputy 
inspector-general will lose no time in proceeding to the district in which 
the occurrence has taken place, and reporting the action to the superior 
officers of the police in the matter.” 

Note to section 149. — “ When an accused person makes a confession, 
or otfers to do so, he is at once to be sent to the magish'ate, and not to 
bo detained by the police until they can hunt up corroborative evidence. 
Any omission to do this tends to make such confession valueless.” 

Tiiesc restrictions are thus explained by Norton : “ Jn this country, the 
quality of confessions made before the police is proverbial, and the 
Indian Law Reform Commissioners propose, in their report, to forbid the 
taking of confessions by the police in any case whatever, perhaps as the 
surest and shortest mode of putting an end to the evil.”* 

It was probably hoped that this action of the law, in reducing to a 
minimum the value of thannah confessions, would have put an end to 
the practice of torture and intimidation by the police. 

Reform in this respect has, doubtless, been in progress lor several years 
past, but it appears to have been much retarded by the retention in tho 
force of men obstinately attached to the old system. 

In bis report for 1866, Colonel Pugbe observes that, “as certain con- 
demnatory reports have been made by the High Court, with reference to 
tho many cases of torture hy the police, which have lately come before it, 
and in which tho judges suggested that, if tho higher officers of llio 
police did their duty, such cases could not occur, I have deemed it duo 
to the department to go through every case which has been reported 
during tho past year.” lie then gives memoranda of twelve cases, in 
wdiich the police had been accused of torturing or ill-treating prisoners. 
In five of these tho accused were acquitted. Most of tho others were 
S(‘rious cases. 

Colonel Pugho adds that, “ it is to bo presumed that the practice of 
flogging to induce confession was not uncommon in days gone by, for, 
shortly after the new police was introduced into the Ilooghly district, 
a case occurred, in tho year 1864, in which a sub-inspector of old standing, 
in open day, iu the middle of a largo bazar, not four miles from the sudder 
station, ordered a chowkeedar to bo tied up and Hogged, in order to 


Norton on Evidence, p. 108. 
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extort confession fiomhim ; and, so little was tlio occurrence tliought of, 
that no complaint whatever was made by the chowkeedar, and it was by 
the merest accident that the circumstance came to notice. Cases of this 
kind still occur, now and then, without doubt ; but no one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with a district will venture to say that such cases 
are anything nearly so fre(]uent as they were a few years ago. Again, 
with regard to the getting up of false charges Uy police officers, it has 
been found that, in nearly every instance, the delinquents were men who 
had been for years in the old police. The inference is but fair that the 
men thus convicted have been in the habit of indulging in these practices, 
but that now only have their deeds been found out.’’* Elsewhere, in this 
report, we read of a sub-inspector in tho SoiiUial Porgunnahs, who, with 
six of his constables was fouinl guilty of torturing a man for tho purpose 
of extorting confession. It turned out that he “had been fre(tueutly in 
the ha)>it, when in tho old police, of torturing his prisoners to extort con- 
fession.f” It would appear that — like the Byrajee who, after long con- 
fiiicmciit to a couch studded with spike nails, could not repose easily upon 
any softer bed — tho people of Bengal liave become somewhat attached 
to this ancient iniquity. In his report for 18(55, tlio inM[>ector-geueral 
writes : Wh(*u ill-tnvited, tho people now seldom fail to complain. 
There are two authorities to wliom they can always appeal, aud they 
know full well that they are irnmediatoly listened to, and their complaints 
investigated. To give an idea of native opinion on this sul>ject, it may 
be observed that, in a late newspaper, the editor mourns over I he loss of 
the old police, “because, under tho new system, the constables are severely 
punished for the ill-treatment, liowever slight, of guilty parties ; their 
liauds are thereby tied, and otfenders escape, because, not having descended 
from heaven, they will not confess.” “ A pretty clear hint,” Colonel Pughe 
adds, “ that, in the opinion of the writer, torture should be reverted to.”{ 

The public mind in Bengal is, at least, well inured to tho idea of police 
pressure. Writing as lately as March 1870, tho editor of the Indian Mirror 
says — “ The first thing which a pakara-waJlah is known to do, after catching 
a supposed delimiuent, is to flog him soundly, and this system has gone on 
for such a length of tim(‘ with utter impunity, that it is thought” {sic) 
“ by the native community as a matter of course, any exception to it being 
a subject of much surprise.” 

Uudoubtetlly, matters have improved in this respect considerably of 
late. In the last published j)olice report, for 1868, Col. Paterson shows 
that “ whilst no loss than fourteen charges of torture were preferred 


* Report of the Police of the Lowci Provuiccs ol the Ben^^al Presidency, for the year 
180G, pp. 4«-9. 
t Ihid^ p. Ill, 
t Tbid, p. 7. 
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against tlio police, only thi*eo were proved, and one of these is ponding 
final judgment/'* 

In the Garrow Hills, a head constable was sent to direct the Luskurs 
to assist the Mymoubing police in capturing the murderers of one Neamut 
Sheikh, who was supposed to have taken refuge in the Garrow Hills. The 
head constable and one Gungia LusJtur arrested a man on suspicion ; and, 
at the instigation of the head constable, Gungia tortured him so severely 
to extort a confession that, in the course of three or four days, death re- 
sulted from the injuries he had received. The head constable and bis 
accomplices were tried, and the former was sentenced to ten years' rigorous 
imprisonment.*!* The suspicion of the district superintendent of police 
at Bogra was aroused by the marks of wounds on the corpse of a reported 
suicide, and was directed against his own subordinates, whom he believed 
guilty of homicide in attempting to extort confession. He pressed the 
case, and obtained the conviction of an acting sub-inspector and three 
constables, under sections 330 and 114, Indian Penal Code.J At the Crimi- 
nal Sessions of the Calcutta High Court, in March 1870, the following 
incident occurred :§ During the progress of a trial, one of the witnesses 
for the prosecution liaving related that lie had accompanied the police 
constable who had arre&tod the prisoner, was asked whether the priboner 
had made any statement. The following dialogue ensued : 

Witness , — At fii>t ho denied the cliarge, but afterwards when the 
jemadar scolded him and thereatoned to beat him ” 

The Court , — “ Threatened to boat him ! did ho say that he threatened 
to beat him ?” 

On the question being ro])cated, the witness denied that the jema- 
dar had beaten the prisoner, and, to a succession of questions, allirmed 
that he did not recollect anything more than that the jemadar had 
scolded the prisoner in a loud and angry tone. On being asked who 
i\\Q jemadar was, ho nained one Mofeezoodeen, and then, being confronted 
with the man, who, unknown to him, had been standing close behind him 
whilst ho gave his evidence, denied that it was Mofeezoodeen who had 
scolded the prisoner, but said that it was some constable in plain clothes 
whose name he did not know. Mofeezoodeen was next called, and having 
said that he did not beat or scold the prisoner, and that his statement was 
purely voluntary, was asked by the Court: “If the witness who has 
just given evidence has said that you scolded the prisoner, and threatened 
to beat him, has he committed perjury?” Ho replied promptly, “yes,” 
At the close of the trial Mr. Justice Phear, ad<lressing the superinbmdent 

♦ Keport of the Police of the T^owor Provinces of the* Bengal PresMcnry, for the year 1868, 
p. 41. 

t Ihid^ p. 40. 

X Ibid. 

§ As reported in the Kytfflhhmnn, 
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of police, directed that the mattcft might bo brought to the attcution of the 
commissioner of police. 

Shortly after this, it was stated in the public prints, that a native who 
was lately sentenced to death, by the sessions judge of the Nundidroog 
division, for murder, has had his sentence reversed, and has been discharged 
by the judicial commissioner, on the ground that the confessiou made 
by him before the magistrate was vitiated by the mist iken zeal of the 
police in inducing him to make it. The sub-magistrate also apjiears to 
have been too anxious to induce the prisoner to confess, as he three times 
told him to tell the truth, adding that, “ if he told the truth, justice would 
follow ; but, if he told a lie, he would be punished.” This was clearly 
holding out hopes to the prisoner that ho would be leniently dealt with if 
he confessed, and joi he was fecntenccd to death on Lis own con^pssioii. 

The prevalence of those abuses will diminish, if tho exertions of a large 
body of able European otficers, upheld by the full authority of Govern- 
meut, can avail in extirpating this ancient and deeply-rooted evil. For 
the present, however, those engaged in medico-legal investigations hero 
cannot well exorcise too much caution in distinguisliing between evidence 
and FACT. Indeed, we must feel that this caution can never bo relaxed, 
seeing that — could it bo ordained to-day that, henceforward, police testi- 
mony throughout the laud should become unusllied truth, — tho same deceit 
which we now battle with would continue ingrained in tho vulgar popular 
mind, aud would still demand our unceasing vigilance. 

‘‘ If,” writes Goodove, “ in tho system of Police Administration which 
exists in India, the barbarous usage of torture, as it may be feared it does, 
still holds its ground there, in spite of all the efforts of the Government 
to put it down, it may bo safely asserted that India is the only portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions which has not yet been freed from tho stain; 
and that it has Ihero survived so long is attributable rather to the charac- 
ter of the people than to any oppressive tendencies on the part of their 
rulers.’”*^ 

Cases frequently come to light in which the people and the police are 
equally in fault. It was reported in May 1869, that six wealthly zemin- 
dars of Serampore, near Calcutta, were charged before Mr. Eylaiid, the 
magistrate, with oppression towards a small landowner and ryot in their 
village, named llalimudiu Sliatk. The ryot had a small ])ieco of land to 
sell in another village, and the chief zemindar wish to buy it. But lio 
spoke too late — it was already sold ; and then tho zemindar determined 
to seize it without further parley. He and his labourers went to tho 
ryot’s huts, bound one of his relatives to a tree outside as a caution to 
tho neighbours not to interfere, aud at once proceeded to carry off every- 


Op. C itat., p. 94. 
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thing the poor man j)ossc8sed. The cattle were driven off, the brass pots 
and other indispensable articles of the native kitchen taken away. Some 
money and i)apers were also stolen. All this was openly done, and two of 
the zemindars were present on the scene, while the others looked on from 
their houses hard by. Mr. Ryland committed the defendants on a charge 
of dacoity, and they were brought to trial. But the native police did all 
in their power to suppress or mutilate the evidence, and the jury acquitted 
the defendants, although the judge summed up for a conviction. Mr. 
Rylaud said in his memorandum: “ The difncully of getting any indepen- 
dent evidence at all in such a case can only bo appreciated by those who 
have experience of the terror exercised by an unscrupulous landlord in 
the mofubsil, and upon which, together with a corrupt police, the offen- 
ders in tliis case doubtless trusted for impunity.’* 

Let us take one or two examples of the manner in which evidence is 
got up without the tutorage of the police. 

In 185d, the naib of the talookdars of a village in the Ilooglily 
district, having made liimself detested by the villagers, was dragged out 
of his homo in the middle of a winter nighl, and beaten to death by an 
infuriated crowd. Upon the evidence of certain w'itncsses, the sessions 
judge remarked: “It is not imposhiblo that different -vvitnesses might, 
even in a dark night, recognise, out of a body of t\vcnty men, two or three 
different persons with whose a])pearancc and voices they were each fami- 
liar ; but it is not probable that the same six witnesses could, under the 
circumstances supposed, identify the same eight persons. A recognition 
of eight persons out of twenty, all huddled together in a dark night, is an 
improbable thing, but the recognition of the same eight persons by the 
same six witnesses is altogether beyond the pale of probability. I, there- 
fore, cannot yield that belief to the evidence of recognition to find the 
prisoners guilty upon it ; not that 1 would have it supposed that, because 
of this improbability, 1 would reject the evidence in toto ; far from it, for 
it is natural to supiiose that different witncbses did recognise some of the 
persons ; some recognised some, and some others, and, native-like, they 
communicated the names one to another ; and each witness, under the 
circumstances, thought he might safely adojit as his own the borrowed 
recognition of his fellow eye-witnesses. Though, individually, their evi- 
dence is open to objection, 1 have not myself much tloubt that the evidence 
in the main^ as to recognition, has indicated the right parties.”* 

It has been proved repeatedly that, throughout the rural districts of India, 
men are willing to swear in Court that they have actually seen that which 
it turns out they have only heard of from one on their own bid6. Pro- 
bably, the Hindu law was somewhat in fault here. Goodeve remarks ; “If 


Nizainut A(ta^>lut Reports, Vol. V., Pori J, of 1855, p, 725. 
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Sir W. Macnagliten coiTcctly represent the text of Menu, that ancient 
sage of the Ilindus, declares that, — ‘ Evidence of xohat has been seen or of 
xvlint has been heard admissible;* And Sir W. Macnaghten, on the 
authority of the passage, says, — A witness may bo either from seeing 
or hearing^ as has been declared by Menu ( Macnaghten^ s Hindu 
Law, 239). Possibly this may merely mean to enunciate that evidence 
derived through the perception of either sense, seeing or hearing, is 
admissible; and to restrict e\idence generally to what is derived from 
one of these two sources. If it intend the indiscriminate adoption of 
what is ordinarily termed ‘ hearsay,* the Code of Menu is very much at 
variance with the Codes of most civilised nations** (page 41G). Observing 
what the common practice is, it is but charitable to believe that a tradition 
of this latter reading of the law lias come down to the common people, 
and somewhat jubiifies their action. 

Let us take one more illustration. In 1837, Luxiah bin Budiah, a Bhecl, 
was tried for perjury at Khandesh. It apjieared that, in a trial for high- 
way robbery, a witness for the jirosocution was called, when the prisoner 
answered, ))er.sonating Kalliah bin Dowjee. The prisoner deposed that his 
name was Kalliah bin Dowjee; that on a certain date ho had followed 
up the foot-prints of certain robbers, &c. On being cross-questioned, res- 
pt*cting vai’ious particulars he had not come prepared to answer, ho 
admitted that his name was not Kalliah bin Dowjee but Luxiah bin 
Budiah, and furl her that he was not present when the robbers were 
traced. The judsoner urged that his friend Kalliah was sick, and unable 
to attend the Courl, and that, therefore, ho came to depose for him ; that 
the facts to which he had dejiosed Avere perfectly true ; and, although ho 
was not himself an eye-witness, yet they were notorious to all the people 
of his village. lie was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment with labor, 
and to receive twenty-five Htri])os in the bazar.* On reference to Goodevo 
wo read that “ Mahomedan law, in certain prescribed cases, allowed the 
singular expedient of giving e\idence bg jyroxg. In the event of the 
death of the principal witness, the absence of the witness on a three 
day s^ journey^ or his sickness^ and in a certain class of cases where the 
judgment was not barred by doubt, a witness or the person who would 
have been such was permitted to supply a proxy, substituting another 
person to detail facts or opinions for him.’*j* 

“ What is truth ? ’* 

In more than one recent decision of the Privy Council, the untrust- 
worthiness of native evidence in India is taken as a received fact. Thus, 
in Bunwarree Lall v, Iletnarain Sing, “ the general fallibility of native 


* BollasU’s Bombay Reports, p. 116. 

t Beaufort, section 635 ; Uoodeve, p. 116. 
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evidence in India” is spoken of; and, in the case of Modlioosoodun Sundoal 
t?. SuiToop Cliandra Sircar Cliowdliiy, reference is made to “ the lament- 
able disregard of truth prevailing amongst the natives of India.” f Cowell ). 

Then we have the expressions of the Inspector-General of Police, 
Lower Provinces, that this is “a country where perjury is the rule and 
not the exception, whore no man will tell the whole truth or the simple 
truth, and where exaggeration is perfectly natural — and also “ where 
false witnessesH can bo bought for a few annas.”* 

The painful patience with which Indian Judges wiunow the evidence 
])efore them for any grain of truth which it may contain, is shown in a 
late ruling of the Calcutta High Court : Wise and others v, 8undul- 
oonissa Cliowdraueo and othors.| A native case is not necessarily false 
and dishonest, because it rests on a false foundation, and is supported in 
part by false evidence.” 

In a recent report upon the criminal classes of Cachar^ we are told 
that “perjury and false charges are common offences enough, but the 
false charge is generally an cxtrmcly exaggerated version of something 
that really happened, and the perjury is not often of a very aggravated 
character. The false witness, for the most part, believes that the facts to 
which ho swears are true in the main, and that, if ho had been luckier, ho 
might have seen the things ho says he has seen, or heard the things he 
says ho has heard. I think too that the Cachar Bengali generally would 
prefer to tell the truth if ho were quite sure that it would not hurt himself 
or his friends. The Muiii[)oorie, on the other hand, never tells the truth 
if ho cun possibly tell a lie. lie has been gifted by nature with a very 
pretty turn for perjury, and he has done his utmost to cultivate the talent.” 

As we are not writing a work on evidence, but merely desire to show 
reason for cautioning medical jurists in India not to bo too easily satisfied 
•with specious evidence, wo shall bo satisfied with choosing for illustration, 
out of many, one kind of benowed or prepared evidence, which Goodeve 
designates The too perfect ; and of winch he cites the following instance 
from the judgment of the Court in a case furnished by the records of 
the Suddor Dewauiiy Adawlut of the Presidency of Bengal, which is not 
only valuable as a case of actual occurrence, but as a specimen of a 
very ordinary Indian trial. “Now it is clear,” says the judge, “ that the 
memories of these wituesscs must be either wonderfully l otcutive, or that 
their recollections must have been recently refreshed, to enable them to speak 

details with such remarkable precision and accuracy; their testi- 
mony could scarcely be more jjerfect than it is in eveiy minute coinci- 
dence. But evidence, I apprehend, may be too perfect; and, after such lapse 


♦ Annual Report for 18C6, pp. 10 Sl 53. 
t Cowell, p. *200. 

X Appendixes to Reixut on the Bengal Jails, for 1808, p. 234, 
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of time, naturally creates suspicion ; for, without very recent refre^hingy 
this concordance in regard to dates in different eras, tlie number of hagsy 
the amount in ea^ky oven the number of sheets of stamped paper on 
which the bond was engrossed, and the conversation which took place, 
seems almost impossible ; the only inference to be drawn is that the wit- 
nesses must have been tiitored^'‘^ 

Mr, Bayiiesj speaks of the “ incredible minuteness with which in our ” 
[Indian] “ Courts tlio prosecutor and his witnesses almost invariably detail 
the particulars of an assault or nlfray, — e. g» ‘ The first prisonery stand’- 
ing to the southy struck me one blow on the arm with a stick two 
cubits long and two fingers thick ; the second prisoner kicked me with 
his right foot on my left leg,’ &c. Here, however, apart from embellish- 
ing details, the assault may have been a fact.” 

The above examples arc sufficient to prove that the District Superintend- 
ent of Police, the Magistrate, and the Civil Surgeon have frequenHy little 
but their own knowledge and acumen to guide them in the discovery of 
crime. In fact, the latter often obtains no truth from any but that silent 
witness ‘who never lies — the Corpse. 

For valuable notes upon the circumstance under which False Testi- 
mony'^ became admissible under the Hindu law, Equivocation in testi- 
mony was permitted by the Mahoincdan law, vide Goodove, pp. 114-16'. 

The following ease strongly illustrates the character ol* the uncertaiu- 
tics which may present themselves to the medical jurist in this country, 
when in quest of reliable evidence. In tho cold season of 1850, 1 
received a small fragment of recent bone with an official letter from 
tho magistrate of the Chittagong district. The bone was evidently 
a portion of the shaft of the humerus or femur of a young child ; it 
‘Was nearly two inches long, and weighed about three drachms. It 
Inid formed less than half of the circumference of the shaft, and had 
e^idently been broken out by a jackal, tho dent of a smal] canine tooth 
being impressed distinctly on its edge. I was informed that a little 
native girl, about four years old, had been taken away from her home, by 
one Tofau Alee, who w^as some time afterwards seized by tho police, in 
attempting to cross tho river. The child’s silver ornaments w^ere Ibund 
upon him ; ho at once confessed that ho had strangled the infant, and 
pointed out tho spot 'wdiere he hud buried the body. Upon close search, 
how'cver, nothing could bo found there except the fragment of bono 
described, and the ghoonsee, or waist-string, which the child had worn. A 
place near a tank w^as also pointed out by the prisoner, in which tho child’s 
jacket was found concealed. After confessing to the police, and repeating 


* Goudeve, p. 05 ; Suddci Dew anny Keport, 1 853, p. 25. 
f I’omts uii Medical Jurisprudence for Britibh Iridui, p. 20. 
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evei*y circumstance of his crime before the magistrate, the prisoner 
retracted his avowal ; and, in the absence of any evidence beyond that 
afforded by the splinter of bone (which might have been brought by dogs 
or jackals from a distance), it appeared questionable whether the prisoner 
miglit not have committed the not by any means unfrequont crime of 
stealing the child, and selling her, after having stripped her of her clothes 
and ornaments in the place indicated. 

After examining the splinter of bone, I expressed my belief that the 
body had been devoured by wild animals ; but told the darogah that 
diligent search must still be made for the skull, which would, doubtless, 
be discovered. I was convinced that small animals, like jackals, could 
do no more than gnaw the perfectly ossified skull of a child of that age, 
and roll it from place to place. The darogah failing to make any further 
discovery, I accompanied the magistrate to the scene of the alleged crime, 
a veiy distant solitary spot, on the bank of a narrow, but deep and rapid 
marsh stream, by which any fragments of the body might have been car- 
ried down towards the river. Ah, however, it appeared unlikely that the 
jackals would refiign any portion of their prey, I still maintained confi- 
dently that the skull must bo found, probably among the thickets of wild 
pijic-apple with which the ground was covered. Shortly after this, the 
skull of a child was brought to me by the police ; it was recent, cor- 
responded with the ago of the missing child, and had, evidently, been 
gnawed by small wild animals, the marks of whose teeth traversed the 
calvarium in every direction. Still, again, this prompt discovery of the 
skull, upon my reiterated assertion that it must be forthcoming, after the 
ground had been searched again and again for nearly a week })y the whole 
posse comitatus, was somewhat startling ; and the suspicion obtruded 
itself — have the police been so much imprcshcd with the confidence of 
my assertion, that some burkuiuhiuzc, failing to discover the head, and 
feeling himself unpleasant ly responsible to the darogah, has endeavoured 
to resolve the dilliculty by borrowing a credible head from one of the 
many bodies daily floating down the adjacent river ? The skull was shown 
to the child’s father, who asserted that he could identify it by the shape 
of the front teeth ; but still it was questionable Avhether, in his anxiety 
to convict the man who was known to have kidnapped his child, he would 
have hesitated to identify any skull that might have been produced.* 
When tried, the prisoner recalled his confession, and pleaded “ not guilty,” 
The sessions judge, however, sentenced him to death, and the judges of the 
superior court confirmed the decision, recording their o})iniou that “ the 

* This rcoo^^nition of the skull appcftrs not to have been admitted at the sessions court 
8*^ the judge’s report ^says» there is no satisfactory recognition of the corpse.” 

Upon this iny Commentator rcnuirk’n, “ Natives will swear to anything, — to bajra stalks, 
cars of grain, and lotas stolen ten years ago : much more would a father swear to the teeth 
of a skull to obtain vengetuicc for his stolen, murdered ebild.” 
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corpus delicti being proved, uon-recogiii<ioa pliould not absolutely and 
invariably be ruled to bar capital puuisbmeat. Each case should bo tried 
with reference to the circumstauccs, and to the facts established.” The 
prisoner suffered the last penalty of the law. 

SIMULATED DEATH. 

The Lash (corpse) having beou brought in for examination, it is needful 
to be certain, iu the first place, that it is, iii reality, dead. India is probably 
the only country in the world where a person, wishing to prefer a false 
charge against his enemy, would venture to simulate death and allow himself 
to be brought to a medical man for examination. I have heard of more 
than one case of the kind. Wo begin to comprehend this when we 
occasionally find natives carrying animosity to such a length as to destroy 
themselves in the hope of bringing down present and eternal punishment 
upon their enemies , — see the Chapter on Suicide. 

The late Dr. Kenneth Mackinnon informed me that the body of a man, 
alleged to have been murdered, was brought to him many years since. 
Finding that the deceased had a very tolerable pulse, ho adopted means 
which assisted the corpse in making off with great rapidity. In another 
case, an offer to save the deceased’s friends the expense of burning his 
remains was attended with the best results. 

In his “First Impressions of Hindustan,” Captain Bacon mentions having 
seen a squalid-looking corpse brought to the house of a civilian, with two or 
three wounds on the chest, and with many marks of violence ou other parts 
of the person. Believing the dead man to be a simulator, the magistrate 
approached to examine the body, but w^as assailed with a thousand impor- 
tunities not to pollute the corpse before the rites of sepulture had been 
performed. He, therefore, rcfi-aiued from touching the body with his hand ; 
but stuck the sharp cud of Ids billiard cue, which he had in his liand, into 
the side of the supposed corpse. This did not produce any effect beyond dis- 
concerting the throng. The blow was repeated with such force that the sharp 
point of the cue penetrated the flesh between the ribs. A very slight 
quiver of the muscles and an almost imperceptible movomeut of the Jiead 
discovered the cheat. The people were then told that they had better 
take the body to the hospital, for that life was not yet extinct. The reply 
was, “ The man has been dead since cock-crow !” A kettle of hot water 
was tlieu brought and, notwithstanding the entr(‘aties of the friends that 
the body might be spared, a small quantity was poured upon liis foot, — when 
he “ bounced from the cliarpai and fled like a spirit.” 

“ When some ofilcers iu Lidia were breakfasting in the commander’s tent, 
the body of a native, said to have been murdered by the sepoys, was 
brought in and laid down. The crime could not be brought home to any 
one of them, yet there was the body. A suspicion, however, crossed the 
adjutant’s mind and, having the kettle in his hand, the thought struck him 

N 
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that he would pour a little boiling water on the body. He did so ; on 
which the murdered remains started up and scampered off.’’* 

Baboo Kanny Lall Dcy informed mo in 1868, that he had, a short time 
previously, been called to see one who, wishing to terrify his master, 
simulated death rather cle\crly for many hours. When an attempt was 
made to open one of his eyes the orbicularis acted. A call for a red-hot 
iron had a sui’prisingly restorative elFect. 

When practising, many years ago, in an ont-of-tho-way station, among 
dull people, I was, more than onee, called upon to satisfy friends of the 
reality of a death. 1 did so by the use of boiling water. The best test, 
ill cases of doubt, however, is that recently brought to notice liy Dr. 
Martenot, principal physician of the Hospital de Lyon, rrodiicc a blister 
on one digit of the band or the foot, by the flame of a candle loft in contact 
with it for some seconds, till the vesicle forms, wbieli it always does. If 
the vesicle contain serous fluid, it is an evident sign of life. If it contain 
oidy vapour, it is a proof of death. In other words, a dry vesicle — death ; 
a liquid vesicle — life. No possibility of crror.f 

DYING DECLARATIONS. 

In cases of very severe wounding, <te., the letter sent to the civil sur- 
geon with the injured person generally also couvoys a request that, should 
the case bo likcdy to terniinato fatally, tiimdy intimation may ho given that 
tlie patient’s dopo'^ition may be laken in writing. 

Ill India, tbo rule, as laid down in para. 371 of (be Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, is that “ The declaration of a deceased ix'rson, wlietlier it 1)0 made in 
the prcsoiico of the accused person, or not, may Ix' given in cvickaiee if the 
deceased person, at tbo time of making such declaration, believed himself to 
bo in danger of approaeliiug death, allliough lie entertained at the time of 
making it hopes of recovery .”J 

By the English law, as expounded by Guy,§ “Death-bod declara- 
tions are admitted on evidence in cases of liomicide, where tlio death of 

* Famlh Library No. flo, Sketclios of rm]K)s(ino, Ac., L. !), p. J.SD, cited by Lest and 
(iOod(‘vc. 

f TIk* Urili'^h ^Medical Journal, Ajuil !25ih, l.StlS. 

J The action of the PoUcc in these cases is as lollows “ Where ji police olllocr, making 
an ciKiniry in any case, lias reason to believe (hat a person vliosc statement may have an 
important healing on the case is in a dangerous state, and likely to die before the com- 
pletion of the proceedings, or before the deposition of such per^^on can be taken on oath in the 
prcfeeuce of the aecu'-ed helm e a magistrate, he sliduld he most careful lirst to ascertain in 
the pre'^eivce of respectable witnesses tlie uppaiently djing person’s own imiircssion of bis 
condition, and tiieii to take down his statement verbatim. Should there be reason to hclu \c 
that the statement as recorded b}' the police ollicer is not word for word as it was 
uttered by the deceased, it may seriously damage llio case on tiial, and district superin- 
tendents should carefully impress on their subordinates the great importance of bearing the 
above instructions in mind when enquiring into cases of the nature noted.” 

§ Principles of Forensic Medicine, 3rd edition, p. 20. 
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the decea<?ed is the object of the charge, and the circumstances of the fatal 
iujuiiy the subject of the declaration. It is assumed that the declarant, 
having lost all hope of recovery, is induced to speak the truth by consi- 
derations as powerful as an oath administered in a court of justice. It 
is not necessary, however, that he should express his conviction. It may 
be inferred from the nature of the injury, or from oih(jjj circumstances of 
the case. But, if any hope what(3ver be entertained, or may be inferred 
to exist, whether it be spontaneous, or on tlio suggestion of others, death- 
bed declarations cannot be received in evidence.” 

G-oodevo remarks (p. 491) : ‘‘The distinction between the English and the 
Indian law, it will bo noticed, is that, to render the declaration admissible, 
the former requires a full apprehension of the danger ; while the latter 
admits the element of a hope of rccoucrp. It may not always bo very easy 
to draw the lino between of danger and hope of I'ccovery, 

Practically^ the Act would only seem to lower the scale or degree of 
appreh(*nsion. According to English law, any hope of recovery would 
exclude.” 

In the absence of any intimation from the police to that elfcct, it is clearly 
incumbent upon the surgeon to coiniiiunicato with them, wlienever ho 
may perceive that a case involving criminal charges is likely to termiiiato 
fatally, lii the absence of tlie police, it is desirable that the civil sur- 
geon, or indeed any trustworthy bystander, should take dowu the state- 
ment of the dying man. There does not, however, appear to be any rule 
rendering such a course incumbent u])on medietd otfieers. 

The administrators of the law in this country have, in more than one 
case, wisely decided, that unless support eil by collateral ovidenco, the dying 
declaration of a native cannot be received as conclusive. 

In a trial for murder, it was held that the dying deposition of tim 
deceased, taken by the police olficers, should Jiave been brought on the 
record of the trial ; and that cviden <!0 to its accuracy should bo taken.* 
The dying declaration of a murdered person (taken dowu in writing by a 
sezawul) was coiisidcrcd alone iiisiiflicient for conviction.l 

lu a case tried at Buudelkuiul in 1852, the judge of the superior 
court hold that the deceased, after receiving seventeen wounds (some of 
which were mortal, and from the effects of which he died shortly after), 
could scarcely have had sense or strength suHicient to make the statement 
attributed to liim. The judge was not disposed to place much more faith 
in the djdng declaration of the deceased (supposing such really to have 
been mad(‘), than ho would in a statement delivered by him when in the 
enjoyment of complete bodily health, and in the full possession of his 

* Nizamut Adawlut Keport^, Vol. V., p. I). 

t Nizamut AdawhU Ht'ports, V(»l. IV, p. yi. Th'nl, 102, 101, J'lie douOt here probably 
applied rather to the Police than to the declarant. 
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mental faculties. Natives of this country are not sensible of the same im- 
pressions as Europeans on the point of dissolution ; and, in their dying 
moments, not uufrequently accuse any one whom they may only suspect 
of being the perpetrators of the attack on them. The accused was 
acquitted.* * * § 

In May 1868, ^ome person or persons unknown entered the house of 
Rattou Bjwa, a woman of bad character, in the Moorshedabad district, 
and inflicted upon her wounds, of which she died on the following morn- 
ing. Before her death she accused one Parboo, the chowkeedar of the 
village, as being the man who had wounded lier. He was arrested and 
tried ; but, as there was no further evidence against him, he was ac- 
quitted. f 

Under those circumstances, the medical witness in India is not likely to 
bo closely questioned with regard to the point, formerly so strongly insisted 
upon by English lawyers, J as to whether, at the time of making his 
declaration, the injured person was evidently convinced that ho was about 
to die. While it may be questionable whether, even in the most enlight- 
ened mind, all hope of recovery can always be dispelled by the sense of 
immediately impending death ; and whetlier, in the surprise, the excite- 
ment, the agony, the confusion, and the failing consciousness which result 
from the infliction of a dca<lly injiny, the judgment and the passions can 
be suflicieiitly calm for the delivery of a testimony which deserves to be 
received liereafier as absolutely and unhnpeacliably true, — especially when 
it may be doubted whether the wounded person is not utterly unprincipled 
and false by habit — it is fortunate that this aiiciont legal superstition has 
not been brought to bear upon a people who have, in repeated instances, 
committed murder and even suicide§ with the design of biinging down 
present and eternal punishment ujion an enemy, who do not recognize 
voracity as a principle of morality, and who almost invariably answer as 
they believe that they are expected to answer ; who meet iiievilablo death 
with an apathy which has boon mistaken for stoicism, but whose cry of 
— “ I am dying, I am dying, — Heath, Death” ! — is almost daily evoked by 
ordinary circumstances of misfortune or pain. 

The person or persons,” says (lay, “ inculpated by the declarant’s statement, 
are not precluded from giving evidence as to his state of mind and behaviour in 


* Xizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., f<»r 8Ui May 1852. See also report of a case tried 
on the 23rd of the following July, in wliich scarcely any weight was given to the dying 
statement of the deceased. 

t Bengal Police Report, for 1868, p. 239. 

X Dr. Taylor has shown that it is no longer necessary, to render a declaration valid, that the 
person making it must entertain “ no hopes of recovery.” At the Special Commission 
in Ireland (Jany, 1848, Reg. v. Bittler^) a declaration was admitted where the words were, 
that the deceased entertained “ little or no hope” of recovery.— Medical Jarkpi-udence^ Fifth 
edition, p. 899. 

§ Sec the Chapters on Identity of Dead Bodies, p. 71 ; and Suicide. 
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his last moments. They may be allowed to show that the deceased was influ- 
enced by vindictive motives, or was not of a character to be impressed by a 
religious sense of his approaching dissolution.”* 

The great importance of medical evidence regarding the State of Mind 
and Body of the declarant, at the time at which he made his declara- 
tion, Whs very forcibly illustrated in the case of Finlayson tried in Cal- 
cutta in 1869. On the 7th May (a season at which, in Calcutta, to become 
intoxicated is to incur imminent risk of death by insolation) a European 
shut himself up in a room with his wife, and appears to have continued to 
driuk spirits up to the evening of the 12th, when, upon an alarm, ho was 
found bleeding from a wound on the back of the head. A police oflicer 
enquired “How did this happen ?’’ lie replied, “ She throw a glass at me.’^ 
The wife said, “Don’t say that ; you know I did not do it.” She said that he 
had fallen out of bed on a cup. This was towards 8 o’clock. At about half- 
past eight, Dr. Charles Palmer saw him. He spoke incoherently ; his 
pulse was pretty strong, but his skin was cold. Dr. Palmer could not tell 
whether he was in liquor, lie was brought to the Medical College Hos- 
pital soon after 9 o’clock, — drunk, and with oozing of blood from the scalp 
wound. Ho tossed about and abused the coolies, but never spoke I'atioually 
up to the time of his death, which occurred at about 11 o’clock. The 
appearances after death were by no means those of oxcossivo hmmorrhage. 
There was intense congestion of the meuingos and substance of the brain, 
with a sub-arachuold extravasation of blood upon the uj)p('r surface of the 
loft anterior lobe of tlio cerebrum, occupying rather more than an inch of 
surface. At its centre the clot was between two and three lines deep ; the 
brain was not torn ; the extravasation of blood was attributed to contre-coup. 
Portions of the enamel of a teacui) (bloody fragments of which were 
found scattered about the room) were removed from the wound on his 
admission, and it was found that some minute flakes of the enamel had been 
driven under the pericranium. I reported that “ Death might bo 
attributed to the combined influence, in an intemperate and unhealthy man, 
of alcoholism in a very aggravated degree, of Iieat, and of congestion of the 
brain, with tranmatic extravasation of blood.” Here the universal medical 
opinion was that the wife’s was the true statement ; and that, when the man 
accused her, he was not in a condition to know how the injury was iiiflicteJl. 
A fall upon a teacup would produce the appearances described, whereas the 
power of a woman’s arm would bo insuflicicut to throw a teacup with such 
strength as to force the ouaiiiel under the pericranium. The case, however, 
went to the sessions, where, the medical opinion being at once accepted, the 
wife was acquitted. 

A case of great importance, as bearing upon the weight of dying 
declarations in India, was tried at Sholapore (Bombay Presidency) in July 


* Forensic Medicine, 3rd Fidition, p. xxvi. 
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1843.* Appa was charged with the wilful murder of Koondeo, aud 
Yadoo and Sheekoo as accessaries with aiding and abetting. 

The conviction in this case rested entirely on the credit due to the dying 
declaration, taken on solemn ntlinnation, of the deceased Koondeo. lie 
affirmed that, on the morning after the Ilooleo, viz.^ on the 16th of March, 
lie was awoke by the prisoners Yadoo and Sheekoo seizing him by the 
hands, and while these prisoners held him down, the prisoner Appa deli- 
berately wounded him twice wnth a hatchet on the forehead ; that ho was 
enabled to recognize the prisoners by the light of the moon. The decla- 
rant next described the nature and extent of the wounds he had received, 
and was about to enter into other particulars, wdien ho became speechless, 
and shortly afterwards expired. In corroboration, it was proved by the 
evidence of lUickina, the deceased’s -wife, that she, at day-light on the 
morning of 16(h of March, found the deceased, her husband, lying wounded 
near the village gate of Zowlgaum, and that he then accused the ))ri- 
fioners Yadoo and Sheekoo with holding, and Appa with wounding, him. 
Three other witnesses deposed to the same etlcet. The pri.soner Sheekoo 
boforo the Police Amildcr admitted that Appa was at enmity with the 
Mhars of Zowlgaum, and that he had three days before the Ilooloe ex- 
pressed his intention of killing the first Mlmr ho would find alone. vShee- 
koo, however, denied this statement before the magistrate and the sessions 
court. 

On the trial, the jirisoners disclaimed all knowledge of the murder, and 
called several of their relations to jirovo that they did not leave their 
Iiomcs on the night of the Ilooleo. The sessions judge (W. Dirdwood) 
w'as of opinion, that the testimony of the deceased was consistent 
throughout, and being sanctioned by an oath, was deserving of credit, 
and lie tliereou convicted the prisoners, and sentenced them severally to 
be transported for the terms of their natural lives, subject to the con- 
firmation of the superior court. 

lly the Court of Sudder Fonjdareo Adawlnt, Mr. W, Siinson : — “In 
this case the evidence of the deceased is entitled to the highest credit ; 
no imaginable reason is supposed or suggested why the deceased should 
Imivo charged the prisoners falsely, and his blatement is corroborated by 
coucuiTont circumstances, and by the deposition of one of the prisoners. 
The defimeo and the alibis set up arc not, in my opinion, worthy of any 
belief. The evidence is certainly scanty, hut it is sulficient to leave no moral 
doubt that the deceased met his death at the prisoners’ hands very much 
as he states. On the whole, I would contirin the conviction and senUmcc.” 
Mr. B. Ilutt : — “ This conviction rests solely on the statement of the 
deceased Koondeo Mhar, who is represented by tlio persons who went to 
his assistance on his being discovered lying in a wounded state at the gate 


* Hollaais’s Uoporls, p, 174. 
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of the town, to have said that the prisoners wounded him, and on his 
deposition to the same effect before the police authorities, which is recorded ; 
but there is no evidence to show that the deceased was suflicieutlj collected 
to know what ho was saying, and this paper recorded as his dej)osition 
throws great doubt on this from the abrupt manner in wdiich it breaks off, 
and which is stated to have occurred in consequence of his being unable to 
I)rocced, and this doubt is greately strengthened by the nature and po'^itiou 
of (he wound. It is to bo regretted that so important a matter should have 
been neglected. Further, I see great reason to distrust the deposition said 
to have been made by the deceased, from its eontaining a description of the 
size and nature oftlie wound, wbieli, being on the forehead, it is obvious ho 
could know nothing wliatever of. This must have been an addition by 
anotlier, and if so, the whole becomes valueless, as it is impossible to say how 
much more may have been similarly added. Again, the crime is deseribetl 
as having been pcrpetrateil at about 4 a.m. At this time of the morning, 
from the declining state of the moon, it wouhl bo extremely difficult to 
distiuguisli another per.-^oii even near, and it seems most improbable that 
persons would go to commit such an act without some disguise, which 
makes it far from improbable that the deceased may hnve been deceived 
in the imagined recognition of the prisoners, even if the statement could 
1)0 trusted. 1 would not then convict tlio prison(‘rs on such evidence, even 
tliongh one of the prisoners’ statenneuts seems to render it probable that 
th(‘y were concerned in the crime.’’ 

The Court being diNided in opinion, the case was referred to a third 
Judge. 

Minute recorded by F. Pynes, Ksq., Puisne Judge : — ‘‘ The declaration 
of the deceased, which was subsequently reduced to writing when he was 
on the point of death, before constituted authority, and under an oath, 
I am of opinion, <leser\ing of e^ery credit. On being visited iinnu’- 
diately after the assault, and while lie was lying on the spot where it took 
place, he, without hesitation, allirmed that lli(‘ prisoner Appa struck the 
blow, and the other two prisoners were aiding. The day afterwards, 
before the Police Amildar, he confirms this statement and,' while in the 
act of delivering his evidence, becomes speechless. 

“ There is no assignable cause why lie should have made a wilful mis- 
representation, or why, in articulo mortis, he should have persisted in the 
same ; and, though the evidence of an accomplice cannot be adtluced in 
support of the prosecution, the confession of the jirisoiier Shookoo stamps 
the evidence with the mark of trutli. There is no cause to doubt that tho 
deceased had his faculties about him when ho recognized the prisoners ; 
and, as no motives are assigned or attempted to be assigned for his falsely 
charging them with his death, I am prepared to confirm the conviction 
and sentences.” 

The conviction and sentences were, accordingly, confirmed. 
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MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 

Previous to the in trod notion of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the 
civil surgeon’s written statement, in reply to the magistrate’s letter of 
inquiry, was received ns evidence in ordinary cases of assault. Tho 
Regulation, however, directed that, — 

In cases of murder, or wounding, endangering life, when the body or wound 
may liave been inspected by the civil surgeon, the deposition of the surgeon 
should be invariably taken on oath, whether l^efore the magistrate or the ses- 
sions judge. — Circular Order, No 54, para. 7, 16th July 1830; Circular Order, 
No. 42, 1st May 1840, 

Something farther was, however, necessary to render such depositions 
valid as evidence in the sessions courts. 

In May 1853, a case of murder was tried at Mynpooric, in which the 
sessions judge apprehended that, although the civil surgeon had left the 
station ou leave for Europe before the trial, that otficer’s de]>ositioiis 
having been taken on oath, before the magistrate, in accordance with Cir- 
cular No. 42 of 1st May 1840, he was at liberty to refer to those 
depositions as evidence which, under any legal view whatever, it would be 
impossible to ignore. He, however, abstained from placing the exa- 
mination of tho civil surgeon before tho magistrate on the record of his 
court. It was ruled by the superior court that, — although tho Circular 
Order quoted by the sessions judge directs that the examinations of 
medical olllcers in tho magistrates’ courts shall bo taken on oath, in 
order to their being available on the trial, — in the event of tho unavoid- 
able absence of the officers making them, it is necessary that such examina- 
tions should be proved, on tho trial, in the usual manner, in conformity 
to the injunction contained in the Circular Orders of the 16th July 1830, 
otherwise, they cannot ho accepted as proof against the accii'^ed. This 
precaution not having been observed in tlie pre^cut instance, tho de]) 0 bi- 
tion of the medical officer was held by tho court not to be, in its exist- 
ing stale, admissible as evidence against the prisoner.’'^ 

A similar ruling was ndliered to by the Court in a case tried at Cnwn- 
pore, in 1852, where the sessions judge had placed ou the record of his 
court an original letter from the civil surgeon, and other papers which, 
in their then form, were inadmi‘-sibl(* as proof ; and again, in a case tried 
at Bareilly in the same year, where the statement on oath of the civil 

* Niznmut Adawlut Reports, N. AV. T., of 31st May 1853. In a case tried at Bareilly, in 
January 1854, the court observed that the mere occupation of the civil surgeon on other duty, 
and his consequent non-attendance at the trial, by no inctius jiistitied the procedure here 
adopted of placing his foujdaree deposition on the recoid of trial, after causing it to be 
attested by the subscribing witnesses; such a course ifs only allowed in the '‘^unavoidable 
absence^' of the Surgeon, under Circular Older, dated Ist May 1840 (N. AV. P.), as explained 
by Construction No. 1280 . — Sizumut Adaii^lut Reports^ N. AV^. P., 30th January 1854. 
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surgeon, not having been duly attested and proved, was ignored by the 
higher eourt.* 

The medical officer’s evidence was to be taken in full and de novo in the 
sessions court. The superior court, N. W. P., ruled, in 1854, in a case 
whore the sessions judge, in examining the civil surgeon, had not called 
on him to repeat seriatim his previous deposition in the magistrate’s 
court, but had allowed him to read that document, and liud asked him if 
the replies therein recorded contained the facts of the case, — that this was 
not the proper mode of conducting an examination. The civil surgeon 
should, like any other witness, have been directed to state, de novo, all 
the circumstances, to the best of his recollect ion, referring to any notes ho 
might have to refresh his memory.f 

Again — “ The ovid(‘iico of the civil surgeon should have been taken 
in detail ; a mere attestation on oath of a written report, made on in- 
specting the corpse, is not sufficient, and would imply a want of proper 
attention on the part of the sessions j udgo to his duty of elucidating by 
questions the exact nature of the wounds causing death, and of the 
weapon with which they were apparently inflicted. f 
In cases which had come under the immediate notice only of a native 
doctor or sub-assistant surgeon, the civil surgeon may bo called upon 
for an opinion upon the evidence of the subordinate medical officer. 

At MoradabadJ in 1854, the sessions judg(‘ was required by tlic supe- 
rior court to obtain the evidence on trial of the civil assistant surgeon 
as to the can ‘•0 of death. They directed that the evidence of the sub- 
assistant surgeon should bo read over to the civil assistant surgeon, 
and such other questions put to the former as the latter might suggest, 
with a view to elicit more fully the symptoms apparent on the post- 
mortem examination ; the opinion of the civil assistant surgeon should 
then be taken on oath as to the cause of death to be inferred from the 
symptoms described ; and the degree of confidence between more suspi- 
cion and certainty with which the dcpoiienfs opinion on the subject might 
bo formed, should bo i)articu]arly noted. § 

In commenting upon the record of a case tried at Bareilly, the 
judges of the higher court ruled that — “In taking the examination of 
the civil surgeon, the additional sessions judge should have shown him 
the cap and dhotce, on which he deposed to having observed spots of 
blood, and have obtained identification of the same ; the omission must 
be noticed, and the additional sessions judge informed that the examination 
of the civil surgeon, in its present form, docs not reach the prisoner. || 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports of 23rd June and 29th November 1852. 
t Ibid, 4th April 1854. Again, Ibid, 7th April 1854. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 11th November 1854. 

§ Ibid, 27 th May 1864. 

ii Ibid, 30th October 1852, p. 12G0. 
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The rule at present in operation is that — 

The Court shall receive as prima facie evidence the examination of a civil 
surgeon or other medical witness taken and duly attested by the magistrate : 
Provided that it shall be competent to the court to summon such civil surgeon 
or the medical witness, if it shall see sufficient cause fordoing so .” — Code of 
Crimiml Procedure^ para. 368. 

It has been ruled that “ the substance of a report from a subordinate medical 
officer, with an expression of concurrence by his superior, cannot be received in 
evidence under section 368 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

It Ls directed, in Bengal Police Circular, No, 19, dated the 17th September 1 869, 
that — “ With a view to facilitate the compilation and circulation, for general 
information, of complete medico-legal reports of the most important criminal 
cases, — 

“ On receipt of the memorandum (Form No. 26) from the court officer, 
showing the result of a case in which a report has been asked for from the civil 
surgeon, the district superintendent will communicate the final order in the case 
to the civil surgeon in as few words as j) 0 ssihle, with a refereuce to the report 
above mentioned. Ordinarily, it will be sufficient to note whether the accused has 
been convicted or acc(piitted ; but in eases where the final order appears to be 
opposed to the medical evidence, the civil surgeon should be furnished with any 
remarks made in the decision regarding that evidence. These I’emarks will be 
communicated to tlic district superintendent by the court officer when reporting 
the result of the case. 

“ 2nd. In sessions cases, the court inspector will obtain necessary information 
through the Government pleader (who will have access to the records) and will 
furnish it to the district superintendent in the same manner as in other cases.” 

In a trial at Furreedpore, in 1850, the Bub-assistant surgeon gave 
conflicting testimony before tho magistrate and the sessions judge, as to 
the cause of death. This, of course, led to the acquittal of the parties. Tho 
Buperinteudent of police attributed this to his want of knowledge of 
medical jurisprudence, and to his not having been accustomed to give 
evidence iu public, so that ho became confused.* 

I pay no undue compliment to my own Profession when I state that, 
having read carefully from every source whence my research has been 
able to draw them, all trials conducted in India bearing upon the subject 
of this work, 1 have met with very few and trivial instances in which 
the Medical Evidence has not been given with knowledge, caution, and 
precision. 

The following evidence, in which a want of clearness and accuracy is 
apparent, is one of the very few to which judicial objection has been 
made. 

It appcai’ed that the accused was seen by certain witnesses to 
ptrike the deceased, with a surkee (or small spear), in the calf of the 
right leg, as he was running away. Tho judge remarked that certain 


Police Report, L. P., for 18M, p. 43, 
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witnosses proved the aoorutlial, which stated that the deceased had four 
wounds on the calf of the right leg ; but the civil surgeon deposed to there 
having been, in reality, only two wounds, both of which passed through 
the leg, and consequently left four marks, which would account for the 
witnesses (being ignorant natives) imagining these marks to be distinct 
wounds ; and that these wounds had been caused by a sharp weapon like 
a spear, one of the blows having divided the artery ; and that the death 
of the deceased resulted from the loss of blood occasioned by the wound. 
The judges of the higher court observed that “the whole of the eye- 
witnesses depose, in the most circumstantial manner, to what is clearly 
a deliberate falsehood. It appears that, when the bo<ly of the deceased 
was examined in tlio mofiissil, the impression of the bystanders was 
that there wore four distinct wounds in the log. The prosecutor’s 
witnesses have, accordingly, framed their story so as to moot this state of 
facts. They swear that Puddolochuii first indicted one wound, and that 
Ramanund followed, and inflicted two or three. When the body was 
examined by the civil surgeon, however, it turned out that, in reality, 
there were only tioo wounds. It is imjmssible, wo think, for any one 
who reads the evidences, and observes the minuteness with which witness 
after witness details the circumstaueoH attendant on the wounding of 
the deceased, to suppose that this could ])ossibly have been a inistake. 
It is clearly intentional, and is fatal to the credibility of the evidence. 

“ We acquit the prisoners, and direct their release. We should have 
ordered the witnesses for the prosecution in this case to bo committed 
for perjuiy, but that the evidence of the civil surgeon has been so 
carelessly given that it would bo impossible to found a conviction upon 
it. In his letter to the magistrate, reporting the result of his examination 
of the body, lie describes one wound, and says, ‘I did not observe any 
other wound or mark of injury on the body.’ In his evidence before 
the magistrate, he says ; * there was also another superficial wound on 
the same leg.’ Before the judge ho states that ‘there was also, not 
far from it’ (the principal wound) ‘another wound, but this was merely 
superficial and of no consequence ; but it passed superficially through 
tlie integuments of the leg, so tlnat a native may liavo considered them 
four wounds, but, in reality, there were only two.’ lie states also that ho 
‘cannot say from the appearances of the wound whether it was inflicted 
from before or behind, because it was probably inflicted by a weapon 
of about the same breadth througliout.’ Tliis is a very unsatisfactory 
answer, and we cannot comprehend why the judge did not question the 
civil surgeon further on this point, which was one of great importance. 
If the wound was given from behind, the orifice in front of the leg must, 
necessarily, have been considerably lower than that behind ; and the 
reverse must have been the case if the wound was given in front ; while, 
if the two orifices of the wound were on a level, the inference would be 
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that the man must have been lying down when the wound was inflicted. 
The judge will be good enough to furnish the civil surgeon with a copy 
of these remarks ; and be more careful himself, in future, not to leave in 
doubt a point of so much importance to the elucidation of the case.’* 

IDENTITY OF THE LIVING. 

Some of the reviewers of my edition of 1856 were rather severe upon 
my disregard of this question. One of them observed : “ This omission is 
extraordinary in a woik on Medical Jurisprudence, for a country in which 
fraudulent personation is very common, and the difficulty of identifying 
criminals is very great.” 

The fact is, that there have not occun’ed, within my experience or 
reading, many Indian cases in which medical evidence could bo brought 
to bear upon questions of Identity of the Living. 

My Commentator remarked that : “ The crime of fraudulent persona- 
tion, like many other crimes, receives great facilities from the ciiNtom of 
purdah nushecnee, Tlieoljectin view is generally the unlawful securing 
of an inheritance, or the piolongation of a lapsed ])ension. In the latter 
case, the ftaud may continue for years undiscovered, as the only loser is 
Government ; but, in the fonnor case, pi'ivate interests being at stake, the 
opposition of the real heirs will generally elicit the truth. The audacity of 
some of these frauds is quite astounding. In a case, which was tried 
before the Supreme Court three years ago, an impostor had the face to 
pretend that ho was identical with a Bcngloe gentleman whoso death-con- 
signment to the Gauges, some years before, was plainly proved. Ho 
allowed the latter fact, though ho denied the former ; and declared that he 
had revived after being thrown into the river, and had since lived as a 
fakeer. In this case the medical evidence was of importance, as tlie body 
of the deceased had been eaten away by an incurable disease. The con- 
verse of this case is the denial of Identity of criminals who have for some 
time eluded justice. Men commit crime and disappear. They arc at last 
apprehended at a distance from their homes, or in their own villages, 
where, after many years, they ha\e letnrned and settled, saying, ‘ surely 
the bitterness of death is past.’ In many cases their appearance is f^o 
altered by age or disease, that it is very difficult to identify them. 
We have seen a man apprehended, some ten or fifteen years after he 
absconded, in the last stage of atrophy. He absconded in consequence 
of having been concerned in an aflTray ; so the inference is that he 
had then some personal streiigth and activity. When captured, he 
liad scarcely the strength to stand, and his frame was emaciated, so 
slirunk, so utterly hapless and lifeless, that he looked more like a mummy 
than a man. Others conceal their identity by much simpler means. 
Shoobratee, who was hanged at Benares for murder, by poison, in 1853, 
returned to his own village at the time when the seaich was hottest for 
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him, with no other disguise except a thick beard. He was so altered by 
this appendage that, for some time, his own friends did not know him. At 
last his own step-father, or father-in-law, recognized him, and gave him 
up to justice. The greatest difficulty of all is not when the witnesses can- 
not, but when they will not, identify a person to whose criminality they 
have previously sworn. Cases of this kind are not of unfrequent occurrence ; 
they are quite heart-breaking to men who take an interest in bringing 
criminals to punishment instead of opening every loophole for their escape. 
Here is a case of the kind, and unfortunately it is founded upon”[?] “fact, 
Ramsuhai, son of Gunga Ram, of Loochapore, Zillah Moorshodabad, was con- 
cerned in a barbarous murder. The deed was committed before a crowd of 
witnesses, who all swore to Ramsuhai as one of the perpetrators and gave 
an accurate description of his person. Ramsuhai, being an accomplished 
ruffian, had, among other personal pecjuliarities, the scar of a sword-cut on 
his forehead, and a few other scars on diffierent parts of his person. All these 
wore recorded at the time of his flight, with his parentage, caste, residence, 
and other particulars, A few years afterwards, Ramsuhai was appre- 
hended, but lo ! not a witness would identify him. Their depositions were 
road to them — yes ; they allowed that the depositions were true, but 
* THIS is not the Ramsuhai whom I saw commit the murder,’ Name, father’s 
name, residence, height, a])p(‘arance, apparent ago, and particular marks, all 
tallied with the recorded description ; still the witnesses swore that MJiis 
was not the Ramsuhai ; they had never seen this man — and so the rufiSan 
escaped.” 

The most remarkable Indian case in which modi(‘al ovidonco may yet be 
useful, in a great question of Personal Identity, is that of the most atro- 
cious of unapprehended criminals. lie, if still existing, l)cars ii}K)u his 
body marks of surgical treameut which might be recognised with abso- 
lute certainty. 

Several persons have been taken into custody in consequence of their 
personal resemblance to this miscreant. One of these was admitted in a 
dying state to the Medical College Hospital, and my curiosity has seldom 
been so highly excited as it was when I made search (of course in vain) 
for these damnatory stigmata. 

The extreme difficulty which may attend questions of Personal Iden- 
tity received such typical illustration in that whicli will l)c long known 
as the Cannon Street Murder of 1866, that I shall preserve the facts in 
the words of a contemporary writer.* 

“ Never did circumstances tell so terribly against an innocent man, A 
woman, known to have been subject to threats, was found murdered, and 
the man who threatened her was almost accidentally discovered. This 
man, when traced, proved to be a bad sort of scamp, not exactly of the 


Tho Spwtator, June 16, 1806. 
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criminal class, but still bad enough to extort money from a poor woman, 
distrusted by liis own relations, and associating with a very doubtful set 
of characters. He himself, moreover, not only admitted that he had 
extorted money from the murdered woman, Sarah Millsom, but that he had 
expected the police to arrest him on that charge — an admission the police 
probably thought extremely unlikely if the expectation had been genuine, 
while the device of confessing a minor offence to conceal a capital one is 
exceedingly frequent. Then spots were found on his coat believed to be 
blood-stains, though they were only stains from some material used in his 
trade, which might very well have been blood-stains if Smith had cut 
himself in shaving or accidentally touched a nowly-killcd animal. Further, 
it seemed that he was long enough away from his homo at Eton to have 
boon in London at the time of the murder, about ton p. m. on May 11. It 
was proved that he said he was going to Loudon about seven o’clock on 
that night, and that the remark excited some surprise. It was also 
deposed by a lamplighter and another witness that tliey had seen William 
Smith going at half-past seven on the J Ith towards the Slough station, 
that they had spoken to him, and that ho had on a tall liat and a dark 
coat. It was proved by a constable that he was in the High Street of 
Eton about a quarter to twelve, and it was shown by satisfactory evidence 
that there was one train from Slough at 7-43, by which ho might have 
gone to Loudon, and another by which he might have returtied before the 
constable saw him. Finally, a respectable person, housekeeper in a ueigli- 
bouring house in the City, swore that she saw him leave Messrs. Beving- 
tons’ house just at the time when the murderer must have loft it. There 
was no reason whatever for suspecting this woman of improper mo- 
tive of any kind, and she firmly believed the accused to be the man she 
said, singled him out among fourteen people, and swore most povsitively 
to a high hat and dark clothes. It would bo almost impossible for cir- 
cumstantial evidence to be more perfect. Here was a man of bad charac- 
ter who acknowledged himself guilty of a crimo towards Sarah Millsom, 
who was shown to have said ho was going to London, shown to have been 
seen going to a station which a London train would pass, and recognized 
by an honest witness as having left the house in which the murder was 
committed at a time which tallied exactly with its commission. Nothing 
but a motive was wanting, and, in the face of undoubted facts, the law does 
not always require that motive should be proved. 

“ And yet there cannot bo a doubt, if evidence is worth anything at all, 
if in fact the very basis of every system of trial is not rotten, that William 
Smith was totally innocent of the murder. The circumstances had lied 
against him almost as if they had been sentient. There was but one train 
from Slough that evening by which Smith could by possibility have reached 
London in time to commit the crimo, and that train left Slough at 7-43. 
By that train the prisoner, though he did walk towards Slough ‘ to meet 
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a woman/ as lie told one witness, certainly did not go. Henry Harris, a 
hatter, met him in Eton Square at 20 minutes past 6, and did not leave 
him till 10-10, still in a becrshop in Eton. Henry Coster, photogmpUer, 
confirmed this statement in detail. So did Jolui Starling, a brazier, so 
did Henry Holderucss, a gardener, so did Gr. Dodncr, a boot-maker, so did 
John Mathews, a photographic printer, so in fact did ten or twelve men, 
all of whom stated circumhtancos which induced them to recollect the day, 
and all of whom must have combined to perjure tbom<^elvcs if the accused 
was not in h]ton while the murder was being committed in London. The 
theory of such combination is loo absurd for consideration. In the first 
place, they had no motive for such a crime ; in the second, average 
English scamps abhor murder just as much as English respectables, drawing 
a distinct line between it and every other crime ; and, in the third, they 
were supported by a very remarkable bit of moral evidence and an equally 
remarkable bit of physical testimony. The accused from the first said he 
had never left Eton that night, this poiid being fully admitted by the police. 
Now, we take it to be almost a certainty that, had Smith committed the 
crime, he would not have denied going to Loudon, but have invented some 
story to account for his going, sure that the mere fact of his journey would 
bo traced. The physical evidence was merely that, as Smith certainly 
was in Eton at 7-30, ho must have run the whole way to the Slough sta- 
tion, while the Windsor station was quite close, and the same train stopped 
thero. Nobody, aware how a inau like Smith dotosts exortion, would 
believe any assertion of the kind, unless Biip])orted by positive evidence, 
instead of being denied by a cloud of independent witnesses. The evi- 
dence for the defence is unanswerable, so perfect that no one who reads it 
will dou])t that Baron Bramwell, in declaring Smith ‘not only acquitted, 
but innocent,’ was right.” 

Of late, the art of Photography has been used, in Bengal, with consider- 
able success, as a means of identifying criminals, — thoir portraits being 
taken bearded and shaved. I showed, three years ago, in Notes and 
Queries^ that this custom is a revival of one which prevailed in England 
in the time of Elizabeth. The “ Ugly Pictnres^^ of some notorious 
impostors and malefactors of that period are still preserved. 

POISONS, 

Tlio abundance in which a largo variety of deadly plants spring up iu 
the hot and moist atinosphero of Bengal, and the unrestricted freedom 
with which nearly all the most potent kinds of mineral and vegetable 
poisons can be purchased in every Indian bazar, added to the familiarity 
with the action of narcotics which has arisen from their daily habits of 
opium-eating and homp-sraoki ng, suflricioiilly account for tho prevalence 
of the crime of secret poisoning among a timid people, who, except when 
wrought up to a state of fiantic oxeitement, always prefer treachery to 
violence in the execution of their crimes. 
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It caouot be doubted that, under the Mussulman dynasty, assassination 
by poison became, if not the most prevalent, undoubtedly one of the most 
prominent of court atrocities. As the closing act of a great political con- 
test, as a means of removing a stubborn minister or an intriguing kinsman, 
the Datoorah, with its power of gradually drowning the astutest intellect 
in a state of drivelling fatuity ; and the Arsenic, certain to destroy exist- 
ence in a night, with symptoms which the most learned hakeems could 
not distinguish from those of cholera (even then one of the most pre- 
valent diseases of India), wrought as effectually, and, as the assassins doubt- 
less consoled themselves, far less noisily and unseemly than the wheel at 
the Greve and the axe on Tower Hill. 

According to Strabo, the custom of burning Indian widows was intro- 
duced as a check to the women’s practice of poisoning their husbands. 
Captain Hamilton, who traded in India between 1688 and 1723, reports 
this legend, apparently from oral tradition : — “ In Canara there are several 
customs peculiar to itself, and many of them are spread abroad to remote 
countries. Here it was that the custom of wives burning on the same 
pile with their deceased husbands had its beginning. It is reported that, 
before the Brahmins invented lids law, poison was so well known and 
practised, that the least quarrel that ha[)pened between a married couple 
cost the husband his life, and this law [)ut a great stop to it ; and now 
custom so far prevails that, if any faint-hearted lady has not courage 
enough to accompany her spouse to the other world, she is forthwith 
shaved and degraded, and obliged to servo all her husband’s family in 
all kinds of drudgery.” 

So also Purchas quotes Plericus to the effect that “ the cause of burn- 
ing the wives is by some ascribed to their wonted poisonings of their 
liusbands before this law. He also cites the narrative of W. Methold ; — 
‘‘ It is, amongst these Indians, a received history that there was a time when 
wives were generally so luxurious that, to make way for their friends, they 
would poison their husbands, which to prevent, a law was made that, the 
husbands dead, the wives should accompany them in the same fire.” 

Several poisons and some harmless substances are not unfrcquently 
employed in India as philtres or as aphrodi&iacs. In 1864, a woman, 
who was tried at Kurrachee for administering stupefying drugs to her 
husband, pleaded that it was a love-charm for the purpose of regaining his 
affections, which had become weak. In 1863 a woman in the Midna- 
poro District caused her husband’s death by mixing what she was led to 
believe was a love-potion in his food. She was acquitted of criminal 
intention by the Magistrate.^ 

The author of an article on witchcraft in the Central Provinces affords 
usf a very interesting glimpse of this mode of jioisoning as it prevailed in 

* Second Annual Report of the Inspector General of Police, Lower Provinces, 1863, p. 23. 

f Once in a Way, — a Jubbulpore Miscellany. 
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tliat part of India so recently as 1866. He tells us that tlio art of pre- 
paring philtres, lovo-potions, and other potent mixtures for producing 
magical effects on mind or body, flourislies now in India as widely as ever 
it did among the Greeks and Romans, or in Europe, whore it cannot yet 
be said to bo quite extinct. “It is,” he says, “mostly practised hero 
as everywhere <dse, by jealous women, or desperate lovers of either sex, for 
the purpose of captivating ailection, of infatuating and enthralling the 
object of desire. Rut it is also used for baneful purposes, to cause disease, 
death, or some strange aberration ; and whether emj)loyed by love or by 
hate, it has certainly always been intimately connected with some real 
knowledge of medicine, and has veiled a great deal of downright poison- 
ing. Many mouths ago a man was tried before one of the courts of 
these provinces for giving to a woman a poisonous mixture which she 
administere<l to her husband, and from which the husband died. Ilis 
defence was that the wife asked for a lovc-polion, and tliat he supplied 
nothing else ; but there was clear evidence of an intrigue, and ho was con- 
victed of abetting the murder. The ingredients of wJiich these philtres are 
ordinarily compoun<led, are, to thi«» day, not a whit less disgusting than the 
eoulents of the witch’s chaiildron in ‘Macbeth’ ; and perhaps Shakespeare 
got from the East the idea of adding a tiger’s cliauldron (entrails), and a 
baboon’s blood.’'* For further information on this point see next chapter — 
Employment of Arsetiic as an Aphrodisiac, 

I was, some years since, consulted by a judicial officer in Bengal upon tlio 
question whether a person could be rendered impotent by eating owl’s flosb. 
Upon this wo are told, at p. 15 of the Talcef Shareef (the work of a Delhi 
Hakeem), that “ those who cat of owl’s flesh may expect to be deprived 
of all iH'asoning faculties with loss of memory.” “ The women of India 
give it to their husbands, that, by the mental weakness it produces, they 
may oiitaiii more liberty of conduet than might otherwise be agreeable,” 

We are told in the same work, that — “If the flowers of the Black 
Dhatura be bruised, and a little of your own blood added, and this used as 
a tilak or ornament on the foreheatl, betwixt the eye^ whoever sees it 
will become your slave, be it man or woman. If a wife uses it her hus- 
band will never forsake her,” f 

It would appear from the remarks on poisons in the Sliastra'^, that this 
crime was by no means uufrequent among the Hindus at an early peu-iod, 
and the story of the Indian king who sent to Alexander the Great 
a fair woman fed with aconites, is at least evidence tliat there was 
great affectation of subtlety in the professors of this crime. We read, 

* Sec IIciklots’H CustoniH of tho Mus^tulinans of India, p. 311, Concerning the method 
of establishing Friendship betwnn two jwvsons'* Also Forbes, who says (^Orient, Afe/n., Vol. 2, 
p. 266), “The ilJ^tanceM brou#?ht to in Court” (i» the Bombay Presidency) “were 
generally more intended for destructum l»y poison than for the creation or renewal of lo\c.” 

t Page «2. 

P 
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in Wise*8 tousUitiou, that — ^*lt ip necensary for the practitioner to 
have a knowle<lge of tho symptoms of the different poisons, and their 
antidotes ; as the enemies of the Ilaja, bad women, and ungrateful 
servants sometimes mix poison with food. On this account, the cook 
should bo of a good family, virtuous, faithful, and not covetous, not sub- 
ject to anger, pride, or laziness. He should also bo cleanly, and skilful 
in bis business. The practitioners should have like qualities, with an 
intimate knowledge of poisons ; and should examine the food to be eaten 
by a Raja in the cooking room. This should bo large, airy, light, and 
surrounded with faithful servants, and no one should be allowed to enter 
unless ho is first examined. In tho Mitahshara Shastra there are copious 
directions regarding tho manner of detecting a person who gives poison — 
ho does not answer questions, or give evasive answers ; he speaks non- 
sense ; rubs the great toe along the ground, and shivers ; his face is dis- 
colored ; he rubs the roots of the hair with his fingers ; and he tries by 
every means to leave the house. Tho food which is suspected should be 
first given to certain animals, and, if they die, it is to be avoided.'^* 

As rarely fails to happen when crime of any kind is the lesson taught, 
the common people of this country were in no way behind their masters 
in tho practice of empoisonment ; and it is probable that various modes 
of assassination by drug«», first made known by tho hukeoms of Aleppo 
and Bagdad, and freely employed by Shah Jehan and Aurungzebe, are 
still practised in the jungle villages of Hindustan and Bengal. 

A complete and accurate list of all the vegetable poisons obtainable in 
Indian bazars, especially of those which are known to have boon emidoyed 
in the destruction of human life, together with full details of tho opera- 
tion of those tho effects of which upon the system are least known, is still 
a great desideratum. 

Impressed with this fact, Dr. Mouat, in 1843, adilresssd tho Government 
of India, reporting that tho greater number of ca^^cs of poisoning which 


♦ Tavernier, in clcacribiiiij his visit to Gwalior, the ^roat state piison of the Mahomedan 
sovercifjrna, says — “ When Auruiii^/olK* sends any f;rcat lord to this place, at the end of nine 
or ten days he orders him to be poisoned ; and this he doeN, that the people may not exclaim 
against him for a bloody piinee.” 

It can scarcely be doubted that Ilyder Ali dealt in this manner with some of his English 
prisoners. James Bristow states, m the narrative of his captivity, that “the month of 
September 1793 was di&tinguished by the inhuman murder of General Matthews, who was 
certainly poisoned in a very barbarous manner, being starved until ho had consented to eat 
of the food which he had discovered contained poison. lie refused for several days to 
taste nourishment, but hunger surmounted at last the desire of protracting a miseiable exist- 
ence, and ho swallowed a plentiful portion of tlie victuals prepared for him, and in a few 
hours after expired in violent convulsions.” 

Again, “ Captain Rumloy, when he found that he would be constrained to swallow poison, 
put an end to liis own existence.” “Lieutenant Frazer had poison forced down his throat, 
of which he soon after died.” There is confirmation of this statement in the memoirs of 
Captain Philip Melville and in Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. 
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he was called upon to examine, in his capacity of Chemical Examiner to 
Government, were those in which vegetable substances were used, from 
its having become generally known, among native hukeems and vendor 
of drugs, that mineral poisons can invariably be discovered, even when 
existing in extremely minute quantities ; but that most vegetable matters 
cannot bo distinguisliod by any processes of analysis known to, or practised by, 
European chemists. With a view, if possible, to prevent tliis, and to put a 
stop to the largo amount of crimo which can thus bo committed with impunity 
throughout the country, ho suggested that he might be furnished with the 
means of carrying out an extended series of experimental inquiiies on the 
subject. For this purpose, he recommended that a circular letter should be 
addressed to the various magistrates in this presidency, requesting them to 
procure from the bazars, native druggists, and other sources from which 
such substances are likely to bo obtained in their several districts, samples 
of the various vegetable poisons known to be usually resorted to for 
criminal purposes, with their uanios, the modes in which they are prepared 
and administered, the properties ascribed to them by the natives, and, in 
fact, every information which could bo elicited on the subject, and which 
would be likely to servo hereafter as a guide to the judicial and chemical 
investigation of such cases. Ho observed that the substances should, if 
possible, bo procured in such quantities us to enable the examiner to per- 
form a series of trials, so as to modify them in the many ways that would 
be necessary in endeavouring to arrive at any determinate result in a 
comparatively untrodden field of observation,* The Government, consi- 
dering that the magistrates wore not the proper authorities to be called 
upon for the information sought by Dr. Mouat, requested that the Medical 
Board would consult the civil surgeons at the different stations, whether 
samples of the various vegetable poisons, known to bo usually employed for 
criminal purposes, could be procured by them for Dr, Mouafs examination ; 
requesting them, at the same time, to furnish such information as might 
be useful to Dr. Mouat in liis proposed experiments. A circular to that 
effect was accordingly issued by the Board. This appears, by the filed 
reports, to have boon responded to by only twelve medical officers, f who 
sent in the names of about thirty-six vegetable substances stated to be 
used as poisons and procurable in their stations. TIkjso articles have b(‘en 
embodied in the “ List of Vegetable and Mineral Poisons 'procurable in 
the Bazars of Indian — Appendix A. 

Many of the vegetable substances described, — as the Datoorah, Gunjah, 
Aconite, ICurroareo, Gunch, Lall Chitra, Kuchila {Nux Vomica) with its 


* Letter No. 57, of May 18th, 1855. 

t MosflTS. Dickens of halaaorc; Morton, Banda; Cumherland, Pooree ; Macnab, Ghazee- 
pore; Pitt, Backergunge; Shaw, Agra; J. Mcllac, Muttra; Lightfool, Bolundshuhiir ; 
Barber; Griffith, .tubbulporc; Grcig, Scetapore; J. Macrae, Moughyr, 
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Viscum, Kaktnari (Cocculus Indicu$\ and Kurrubee {Oleander) are 
poisons, and are employed by the natives as such. Otheis, as the Mishmee 
Bish, &c., &c., are somewhat doubtful, both with regard to their bota- 
nical characters, and to most of the circumstances under which they are 
employed, and deserve a very careful investigation. A third set, among 
which are the Isamel or E^ser Mhool {Aristolochia Indlca)^ and probably 
several others, are to be considered as powerfully medicinal rather than 
poisonous.* Several of the reports bcai strong evidence of the great 
unwillingness and suspicion which are nearly always displayed by uneducated 
natives when called upon to aiford aid in the elucidation of questions of 
this kind. Still, the result of the inquiry was sullicieiitly encouraging to 
render its repetition highly advibable. 

Of late years, the increase in the number of dispensaries and the im- 
portation of chemicals into India have occa'^ionally led to poisoning by such 
agents as the Sulphate of Zinc, Burnett’s Solution, Prussic Acid, Strychnine* 
Cyanide of Potassium, Chloride of Cadmium, Belladonna, Clilorodyne, &c.; 
but these must still be regarded in the light of extraordinary accidents. 

Great ns is the obscurity which envelopes the history of many of the 
poisonous substances used in India, the present inquiry leads me to feel con- 
vinced that the innnber of poisons which arc used freely by the natives of 
the three Ih’esidencies, is very limited indeed. The chief of these arc com- 
prised in the follow iiig tabic 


I. The Preparations of Arsenic " 
Aconite ... 

Nux Vomica 
Opium 
Lull Chitra 
Oleander ... 

II. Datoorali ... 

Ounjah 

III. Ball Chitra 


For Assassination and Suicide. 


With a view to producing intoxication, 
insensibility or fatuity, but not per- 
haps with intent to kill, although death 
frequently results from their use. 

For Abortion. 



IV. Sul])hatc of Copper 
Arsenic 

Snake Poison, &c. ... 



In the JJ/s/i 
Baree, 


! 


Given as medicines in 
poisonous doses. 


Doubtless, further experience may call for additions to tliis list, and 
especially to the 3rd and 4th classes ; but it must be repeated that the 
number of poisons commonly employed with criminal intent in India 


' The Aristolochia was, however, ranked by the ancients among the weak poisons. 
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probably does not much exceed that given in tlio 1st and 2nd classes of 
the above list. 

A few notes on the employment of those poisons in India may usefully 
supply the deficiencies in the English standard works on Medical* Juris- 
prudence.* 

For the earlier editions of this work, I carefully perused and made use 
of the records of the office of the Chemical Examiner to Government, 
which (together with a published report by Sir William O’Shaughnossy 
Brooke) comprise details of all the chemical examinations made in casts 
of poisoning, &c., by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, Dr. Mouat, Mr. Siddons, and 
Dr. Francis Macnamara, from 1840 to 1844, from January 1849 to January 
1851, and from May 1852 up to June 1854. 

For an abstract of tlr‘ most important facts which have been elicited in 
the Calcutta Chemical Examiner’s Office, subsequently to 1854, by Dr. 
Macnamara and Baboo Konny Lall Dey, Additional Chemical Examiner, I 
am indebted to the courtesy and able diligcuco of the latter officer. 

ABSENICAL POISONING. 

Avsenious Acid, and the Yellow and Red Sulphides of Arsenic are 
imported into this presidency in remarkably largo quantities. I have* 
ascertained that the principal supplies of White Arsenic are brought to 
Calcutta from the Gulf, in Arab ships. Some also is brought from 
Europe. The bazar value of Arsenious Acid was, 1 4 years ago, about 
twenty-five rupees per maund (of eighty pounds). The Yellow Arsenic 
comes from Oudo ; that of a superior quality brought from eighty rupees 
to ninety rupees per maund. Another cheaper and coarser description 
of the Yellow Sul])liide is imported in greater quantities from Rangoon, 
where its value was then about thirty rupees per maund; this latter 
appears to j)ass largely into the interior of the country. Red Arsenic 
also comes from the territories of Oude ; and it is found native in 
China. Its value was then from thirty rupees to forty rupees per maund, 
according to its quality. The prices are now considerably liigber tlmn 
they were fourteen years ago, that of White Arsenic being rupees 30 
per maund ; Red, ruj)ccs 50 ; Yellow (from Rangoon), rupees 50 ; and 
Yellow (from Oude), rupees 100. 

It has long appearo<l to me a matter of great practical importance that 
the Arsenic trade in India should bo strictly and authoritatively watched. 

In a table given by Horace Ilayman Wilson, in his Review of the Exter- 


♦ I have, with much reluctanco, refrained from adopting the usual scientific mode of 
classifying the poisons spoken of in the following pages; but, upon full consideration, I 
think it most convenient to adhere to my old arrangement, in which (he foremost plaees are 
given to those poisons which are most used in India. 
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nal Commerce of Bengal^ from 1813-14 to 1827-28,1 find that there were 
4 out of the 15 years in which White Arsenic was imported to Calcutta 
from Pogu, at the value per annum of from rupees 5,467 to rupees 28,818. 
Yellow Arsenic was imported from the same source in 6 of the 15 years, 
to the value annually of from rupees 2,220 to rupees 15,988. At rupees 
30 per maund ; this would give a (randy occurring) maximum annual 
importation of 533 maunds. In 1850-51, 422 mauiids and upwards 
passed the Custom House. In the following year it was only 83 maunds. 
In 1852-53 it was 260, and in the two following years it was only 6 and 
13 maunds respectively. Mr. J. A. Crawford, Collector of Customs in 
Calcutta, has most kindly furnished me with a table showing the total 
quantities of Arsenic (of all kinds) which were imported through the 
Custom House every year from 1854-55 to 1868-69 inclusive. The 
quantities imported in each of these 15 years were as follow, — in hundred- 
weights 2,501 ; 1,342; 1,020; 304; 407; 674; 1,162; 830; 551; 
464 ; 11,813 ; 758 ; 2,234 ; 378 ; 2,035 ; and 502 in January and the 
first 26 days of February 1870. 

The following are among the (legitimate) Uses to which White 
Arsenic is put in India. Large quantities arc thrown into the Indds of 
vessels, — an imperfect, and of course dangerous, mode of cyanising the 
timber, and of checking putrefaction and the generation of animal life. 

In the same mannci*, when piles are used in tilling up tanks in the loose 
moist soil of Bengal, with a view to building on the sites thus obtained, 
largo quantities of Arsenic are sometimes thrown in, on, and around the 
wood. 

There is a considerable consumption of While Arsenic in wall- washes 
and about the ends of roof-beams as a protection against white ants, bugs, 
and other insects. It is also used in the prej>aration of the thicker kinds 
of leather by harness-makers, &c. The Arsenic trade seems to be almost 
entirely in the hands of natives. 

Arsenic. — Arsenious Acid ; White Oxide of Arsenic, — Snmool- 
Khar^ II. Sanchya^ S. (Fleming) Phendslimahhasma, S. (Wise), Sujfcd 
Sumbhul, Iiid. and Cash. ( llonigbergcr) — Mny bo bought freely, at a 
very low price, in nearly all Indian bazars.* Dr. Ilonigberger says that, 
ill former times, and probably at the present day, any one could purchase 
Arsenic at Lahore from the druggists, on simply stating tluit he was in 
the habit of eating it or that he wanted it for the destruction of rats. 

This ancient and almost universal pretext for buying the strongest of all 
poisons, and most useless of all chemical substances, likewise prevails in 
Bombay, and also in Madras. This is the common plea upon which 


* In 1868, Dr, Mair, Deputy CoroiUT of Madras, wrote — “ Reported cases of murder by poi- 
»oa wc exceedingly rare, and yet perhaps in no other pai t of the world <lo there exist greater 
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criminals purchase the drug from the only too facile biinucahs Up-Country. 
The wife of a man who had died by poison declared that she had 
administered to her husband a powder, given her by her paramour, to cure 
him of im potency I The buuneah from whom the Arsenic was bought, 
stated that the male prisoner had 4 )urchasod two pice-worth of arsenic 
(about one and a half masha weight) to kill rats,^ A prisoner at 
Seharunporo asserted, in his foujdarcc confession, that ho had pur- 
chased Arsenic for the purpose of destroying rats^ and that his wife had 
taken it by mistake. It was proved, however, that he had purchased 
arsenic, mercury, and sulphur, with the object, as ho stated, of curing 
itch.f In 1854, one Bijyee, Brahmin, of Bareilly, confessed that liis 
widowed sister having been seduced and thrown u])on him for support 
while pregnant, ho determined to kill her. Telling her that he would 
take her back to her late liusband’s relatives, he, while on the road, 
poisoned her with Arsenic, with which he had pi'ovided himself on 
pretence of poisoning rats.X 

Again, at Tipperah, upwards of 700 miles from the scene of the above 
tragedy, we find a priboner giving his mistress a fatal dose of poison, 
with a view, as lie said, of procuring abortion, although ho must have 
been well aware of its effects, as ho had previously used it to kill 
rnts,\ 

I, many years ago, pu])lishod the first draft of the hubjoined statement, 
which dis[)lays at a glance the steady and almost syslemalic manner in 
which the lives of men have been sacrificed to this particular mode of 
vermin-killing, from Chaucer’s day up to the present time. 


facilities for procuring poison than in the bazars and gardona of India. Arsenic and its 
various compounds, corrosive sublunato, opium, stramonium, and other deadly poisons 
are openly sold in the bazars in any quantity, and unrestramod by any liriMise; while many 
other equally deadly poistais are to be found in gardens. With such facilities f(»r i)rocuring 
jtoison, there is little doubt that advantage is taken of them to commit murders which are 
never recorded such, and when some suspicious circumstance does oo/c out afterwards, 
all attempts to prove the crime are rendered abortive by the absence of the best of all 
evidence, r/c., the deiul body, which has been burned within a few hours after death.” 

Two interestiiit; cases of poisoning by Arsenic in llnmbay are recorded by iMr. TIeddle 
in the first volume of t\i^ Ihmhajj Mtdiral and Physical Trant^arfions, Sec also (wo others 
in Bellasis’ Bombay S. F. A. Beports^ Vol. 1, pp. 37 and 178. 

Several, occurring in J/atf/m, are narrated by Native Surgeon Moodelly in the Madras 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science for October 1802. 

* Nizamiit Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 8th March 1852, p. 1607. 
t Pnd^ 9th April 1853, p. 522. 
t Thid, 13th October 1854, p. 551. 

§ Police Report, l/iwer Provinces, for 1848, p. 37. 
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XIV. CENTtrUY. 

And forth he goth, no longer wold he tary, 

Into the to^\^l unto a potiocary. 

And praied him that lie him wolde sell, 

Some poison that he might hU ratouns hiil; 

And eke there wal a p(»lcat in his heme. 

And fayn he wolde him wroken if he might, 

Of vermiiic that dcstroied him at ni gilt” 

( Chaucer's Parciouour's Tale.) 


XVI. CEXTURY. 

“ Thou art accused of giving eight shillings 
money to William ^IcGillivirie’s dame, to pass to 
Elgin, for buying raieouti poison^ who wared 
thereof but sixteen pennies : and brayed (he said 
poison, and put it in one piece leather, and deli- 
vered it to thee in Juno,” &c. — Indic/ment of the 
Ladj/ FuwUs for Witchcraft and Poisonings 1590.* 


XVIII. OENTUUY. 

** Lieutenant Oglivie told him that he wanlod 
to buy some arsenic in order to destroy some dogs 
which spoiled the game.” — Medical Eoideuce in a 
Trial for Poisoning in 1765. 

It appeared at the trial of Donellan for the 
poisoning of Sir T. Hrougliton, 1781, that the 
deceased was in the habit of kee])ing large 
quantities of Arsenic in his room, and that he used 
it, with very little caution, to poison fish. 

“She” (Eleanor Johnson) “purchased threepen- 
ny-worth of white mercury at an apothecary’s, 
under pretence of its being to kill rats. — Report 
of an Inquest in the Litcrai'y Migazine for 1789, 
p. 315, 


XIX. CENTURY. 

“ She purchased one pen- 
ny-worth of Arsenious Acid, 
I for the purpose,’ she said, 
‘ of destroying rats' " 

“ lie swallowed half an 
ounce of Arsenious Acid 
(purchased) upon the usual 
pretext of killing rats ." — 
Northern Jour, of Medicine^ 
Novr., 1845. 

“ She stated that she had 
procured poison twice for 
the purpose” (of poisoning her 
mother, her four brothers, and 
two other persons). “ She had 
procured it on both occasions 
by saying that she wanted it 
for the destruction of rats ." — 
Med. Gazettes June, 1840. 

“She was proved to have 
gone to one shop to buy 
poison under the pretence 
of destroying rats ; and, at 
another, where she succeeded 
in procuring an ounce, she 
stated that it was for des- 
troying bugs.”— /5id, August 
1847. 

“ She said that, knowing 
where her master kept Arse- 
nic for the destruction of 
ratSs she had taken and put it 
into the milk.” — Repiort of a 
Trial at NemourSs in July, 
1851. 

“ lie added that it was he 
who bad furnished Arsenic to 
Daris (the murderer) who 
said he wanted it to poison rats. 
This witness kept arsenic by 
him, using it occasionally for 
diseases of his sheep.” — Rc- 
portofa Trialat AuhCs August, 
1851. 


* Burton’s Narratives o£ Criminal IVials in Scotland. 
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Strange, that so weak a lie should bo traceable as having passed current 
in all Europe, as a cloak for homicide, since the fourteenth century ; and 
that it should bo equally valid throughout all India at the present moment ! 

“ The Rat,"* said my Commentator, “ is usually a Husband.” 

Still again, fourteen years later, on the 28th of October 1869, wo find 
the following verdict delivered in the Calcutta Coroner’s Court : — The 
deceased died from the clTects of Arsenic, having eaten some sweetmeat 
which had been mixed with arsenic by his master for the purpose of 
poisoning rats"* 

I am indebted to a native medical officer of considerable experience 
in Upper India for the following note on some of the Diseases in which 
Arsenic is used by native practitioners. 

Arsenic has long been used among the natives of Asia in the following 
diseases : — 

(a). — In intermittent fevers, the White Arsenic of commerce and its 
Sosquisulphuret (Orpiment) are both used by the native physicians, who 
generally prefer the ashes in prescribing this poison instead of the raw 
mineral. 

(h ). — In remit lent, the common continued, and typhus fevers. 
Arsenic is also used by the nalive ydiysicians ; in fact, it is indiscriminately 
used by them in all classes and typos of fever. 

2. Arsenic is also used as an aphrodisiac, in cases of recent, as well 
as in long-standing impotence. The up-country fakeers, who are generally 
considered to bo a very skilful class of hakeems for this complaint, suppose 
that it has a wonderful eflcct in invigorating and in exciting the virile 
powers. 

3. Opium-eaters in India are sometimes known to have recourse to 
Arsenic in lieu of their favourite drug, and they generally suffer very little 
in gradually accustoming the system to the use of the new drug, and in 
abstaining themselves from tho use of the old one. Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
Meer Ashruff Ally has seen this done at Agra. 

4. It is moreover used, as an alterative, in rheumatism, gout, and in 
secondary syphilis, 

5. Lastly, Arsenic is likewise an useful external remedy among the 
native hakeems, who generally use it as a wash, made up with milk or 
some such bland li(|uid, in various skin diseases, especially the scaly 
varieties, such as, lepra, eczema, psoriasis, &c., &c. 

Arsenic is, I believe, rather largely em[)loyed in itch and other skin 
diseases in India. A few remarks on this subject have been recorded^ 
by Sub-Assistant Surgeon Ockhoy Coomar Dey of Urmitsur. One of 
my own students systematically took Arsenic for itch. In the case of 
one Kisto Moochee, who was tried at East Burdwan for poisoning a child 


* Indian Medical Gazette, November 1, 1866, p. 327. 
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with White Arsenic,* * * § the prisoner is stated to have asserted at dilTerent 
times that “ some rats had bitten and dropped some poison,” ho did not say 
what poison, from the roof on to the floor of tlie house, and that the 
child had eaten it ; and again, that one Gobordhun Moochee was suflTeriug 
from a diccase calJed goorgooree, and that ho hod been about to apply 
some arsenic to him externally, and had put some out to-day for that 
purpose in the sun, wlien the child took it up and ate it. White Arsenic is 
given by the Bengal kobemjos in the Bish Baree and in some other 
preparations. For further information regarding the employment of Ar- 
senic in native medicine, sec the Chapter on the Emplogment of Poisom 
by Native Practitioners^ and the Taleef Shcreef page 99 ( Soomhool 
Khiir), 

The records of the Chemical Examiner’s otRce, during the penods 
already referred to, contain reports of the discovery of White Arsenic, 
either in food, &c., known to have heeii given with a felonious intention, 
or ill the stomachs, &c., of jiersons dying under suspicious circumstances 
in twenty-three instances, 

I am indebted to Baboo Kanny Lull I)ey for a tiihle which shows that, 
between the years 1855-56 and 1870 (up to the 25th of March), there 
have been brought before the Calcutta Chemical Examhau’ two hundred 
and eleven cases in which White Arhonic was used to poison man. In 
the 15 years the number of cases ranged from 6 to 20 annually.f Guy 
says that, in the two years 1837-38, Arsenious Acid was the ascertained 
cause of 185 deaths f according to the Times, the number of deaths from 
Arsenical poisoning in England and Wales, in the five years 1 863-67, was 83. 

In some few of these Indian cases, the (piantity detected amounted to a 
mere trace ; hut in many, it was noticed as being suflicient to destroy eight 
or ten persons. In a largo proportion of cases of jioisoning by White 
Arsenic, up-country, the drug is administered in enormous quantities. 
The late Dr. Keuneth Mackiunoii informed mo that, in some of these cases^ 
he has known vomiting occur so rapidly, and with such great activity, 
as to free the stomach before the poison could cuter the circulatiou. 

In one case, a woman confessed that she had administered throe doses 
of WJiito Arsenic to lier son-in-law. The man appears to have been ill 
three or four days and received native medical treatment.^ 

In another case, whore a small quantity of aiscnic was discovered in 
the stomach, the individual survived four days.§ In Eui*ope, the speediest 

* Nlzamut Adawlut Kei^rts, 9tli September 1859, p. 215. 

t It will be observed that these statistics of the Calcutta Office do not represent at all fully 
the extent to which poisoning hy tliis and other drugs exists in the Bengal Presidency, as 
for some years past Chemical Examiners to the Governments of the Panjaub and tlie N. W, 
Pn)vincos have been established at I^hore and Allahabad. 

J Ni/amut Adawlut Keports, N. W. P., 6th February 1852, p. 105. 

§ Ibid, 2nd September 1852, p. 960. 
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death observed was in twenty minutes (with tetanic symptoms). Some 
cases have proved fatal as late as the second or third week ; and, from 
secondary symptoms, in two or three years (Guy). 

Many years ago, Mr. Macleod Wylie related to me the following c*ise, 
as an illustration of the diiiiculty which is often experienced in fethomiug 
crime in India. 

Two Bengalees, say T. and S., wore always quarrelling and getting up 
law-suits against each other. 8. was sent to jail. It was then given out 
that peace had been concluded between them, T. visits S., at his request, 
in jail, and brings him a present of sweetmeats from Kali Ghat. S. gives 
the alarm that ho has been poisoned, is ’seen vomiting into a vessel, the 
contents of which are sent to Dr. O’Shaiiglmcssy, the Chemical Examiner, 
who reports that the vessel coiitainod enough White Arsenic to poison a 
horse. On further investigatiou, the Cliomical Examiner said that it was 
by no moans certain that the poison bad ever been in the stomach of 8,* 

In the generality of cases of poisoning by Arsenic, the criminals 
state that their victims died of Cholera. See Nizamut Adawlut 
Reports, N. W. P., 9tli April 1853, p. 522 ; Ihid^ 31st May 1854, 
p. 596, &c. Dr. Morelioad (Vol. L, p. 377) cites a report of ouo 
of the Bengal Charitable Dispcnsju’ies, in which it is stated that 
advantage is sometimes taken of the prcvalenco of Cholera for the por- 
jielratiou of acts of criminal poisoning, in consequence of the 
lessened chance of detection which exists under sncli circumstances of the 
public health. Dr. Morehead says — “I concur in the justness of this 
remark, for I am sure, from my own observations in Bombay, that cri- 
minal poisoning, cl liefly by Arsenic, is not rare, and that the great collapse 
which speedily comes on after a iai'gc quantity of the poison has been 
taken, sullicieutly i*csombles that of Cholera to render tlie mLstake, in 
Cholera seasons, when suspicion lias not been aroused, )>y no means an 
imiirobable one. If we have the opportunity of examining the vomited 
and dejected raattei’s dining life, there can be little difficulty in deter- 
mining the question. The florid tongue and tender epigastrium of 
gastritis will also assist in the diagnosis ; but if, in fatal cases, doubt still 
remains, post-mortem examination will at once remove it.” 


* This mode of dca(ro}inf^ nii euemy, hy jd.iciiii? him in the of ft eriminal, is well 
understood in India. At t lie hei;iiiiiiujj; of the ])resent year, om* Syed Ahdoolla was convicted 
ftt the Bombay Criminal Sessions on a oliarge ol fabricating i.ilse evidence against one Maho- 
med Biieksh, witli a view to procuring his conviction as a forger of (jlovernmeni promissory 
notes. He caused a boK, conlaining some false iiotea, and all tin' net-essary imjdemeiits for 
forgery, to be placed in his enemy’s house, and tlieii led the police to itK discovery. He was 
sentenced to three years’ rigorous impiisonment. 

Not many years ago, the implements of coining were discovered in a Bengal jail. The 
rireumstance was, at first sight, a very astuoisliiug one, but it is probable that they weie 
introduced with the iii tent ion of still turther iin[dicati)ig a prisoner. 
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The circumstances under which the poison was administered are fre- 
quently left altogether unexplained ; in many cases, however, it was evi- 
dently given 'with intent to kill or disable. In my second edition, I stated 
that I found throe instances in which it was employed with a view to pro- 
cure abortion. Baboo Kanny Lall Dcy has recently mentioned to me a 
similar case which occurred at Hooghly. It terminated fatally. Another 
case occurred at Barrackpore. It appeared at a trial at Tipperah, in 1857, 
that the first means adopted for the purpose of making a girl abort was to 
administer a mixture of chitta root and some Arsenic. This failing, other 
still more violent measures were resorted to. 

As most of the cases of poisoning by White Arsenic reported 
in the Chemical Examiner’s Records do not present any peculiar fea- 
tures which distinguish them from simihu instances occurring in Eu- 
rope, I shall only cite one of them as an example of the utterly 
reckless manner in which the thugs and other robbers of this country 
— whose criminal practices will presently bo described — employ 
poisons with a view to disable their vietiniH. In January 1854, two 
travellers were attacked at eight o’clock in the evening with vomiting 
and purging soon after having taken food in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad. They died about day-break next morning. Upon examina- 
tion, the medical officer found a bright redness in the stomachs and 
u])per part of the small intestines of both, leading to the opinion that 
a poison had been administered, although no irritant was detectable by 
the naked eye. The stomachs, with their contents, were forwarded for 
analysis, together with a powder found on the person of the suspected 
party (one Bhowaneedecn — doubtless a thug poisoner by profession), 
described by him as cough medicine, and some of the flour with which 
their bread was made. Dr. Macuamara disco v(‘rod considerable quan- 
tities t)f Arsenic in both stomachs ; this poison was also detected in the 
powder and in the flour. 

The powder containing the Arsenic was described as being of a black 
colour. In a caso also, wdiere a young woman, at the instigation of her 
paramour, administered Arsenic (as was afterwards proved on post-mortem 
examination) to her husband’s parents, the prisoner declared that the poison 
was a black pow^der.* In this caso it was proved that tlio Arsenic, when 
purchased, was white — the man wdio bought it also spoke of it as white ; 
but the woman, who asserted that ho gave it to her to administer to her 
husband for the cure of his impotence, always described it as black. It is, 
however, probable that, in those cases, the colour of the poison is disguised, 
perhaps with ground spices, before it is administered. In this trial, the 
Judge questioned a native druggist, who stated that a prepm-ation mado 
from Arsenic, by a slow and expensive process of reflnoment, is sometimes 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 18th January 1851, p, 49, Ibid^ 8th March 1852 

p. 160, 
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given as medicine for impotency ; this substance lie called Kooslitali, 
and said that it is white. He added that ignorant persons might, by 
subjecting Arsenic to the process of burning, make it black, and admi-^ 
nister it for medicine, without any of its deadly properties being refined 
out of it.* 

Use of Arsenic as an Aphrodisiac, At page 110 allusion has 
already been made to the practice of Arseinc-eating in India. This 
is by no means unfroquent in the Punjab, where (except when it 
is made an alternative of opium-eating) it is, I believe, generally 
employed as an aphrodisiac agent. The avidity with which medica- 
ments of this class are sought for in Upper India may bo judged by 
any one who casts his eye down the pages of tlie Talcef Shereef the 
Vifaz Vdiviyehy and Pereival Lord’s ])apers in the first and fourth num- 
bers of Ihe Bombay Medical and Physical Transactions,^ 

Mr. Bowser, Purveyor to the Medical College Hospital, informs me 
that, when at Rawal Piiidee many years ago, he used frequently to speak 
to a Kakeor, who avowed that he ate White Arsenic largely as an aphrodi- 
siac. This man was found one morning dead in his hut — perhaps from 
an over-dose of the poison.^ He also knew a wood-carver who used 
Yellow Ai>enic iu colouring his work. Enquiring once of this man how 
ho could venture to handle a deadly poison so fj*(;ely, ho put some of tho 
fiakes into his mouth, and said that he would not mind eating a lump of 
Hurtal. [Yellow Arsenic is given rather freely to horses in this country. 
It is said to make them froth at the mouth when champing the bit, and 
to improve the smoothness and glossiness of the skin. I understand that, 
in Calcutta, this coarse jn ejiaration has now given way to Fowler’s Solution, 
— one or two drachms being given twice a day in low condition, dry skin, 
eczema, &<5.] 

* According to lijiboo Issuioliuiuler CJ.'inf^ooly, Aihciiic, a‘< woll as sevoral oUht powerful 
<lru<;s u^ed iu native inedifiiie, is made to undergo certain ])relnuinary processcH, called 
“ by which it is supposed that tlicir medicinal (juaUtics are enhanced, and their 

delelerious ones modiiictl, or redered mild in the re(piired degree. Two plans are practised 
near Midiiaporc. lii the tirst, the Arsenic is pounded and macerated in cow’s urine for 30 
hours. In the other, it is introduced into a portion of the green trunk of the munsasij 
and, being covered nitli the haik of the same plant, tho whole is ex- 
posed to a good tire until the external paits of t lie A\ood aie completely charred. The 
Arsenn* is then lit for use. This may possibly explain the black ajipearancc of the Arsenic. 

Nulls <• >Surgeon Moodelly says that, in Madras, Arsenic, us well as all [Mmcrfnl native 
medicines, is subjected to a senes of boilings in milk, cow-dung, nriiic, the juices of leaves, 
A'c., and is then said to he pin died. lie considers that this pin itication renders Arsenic, 
in medicinal doses, more easily tolerated by the system. 

For much information regaidiiig the various forms of Arsenic, and the manner in which 
they are prejiared, see the Taiaf She7’e</\ pp. 99 and 173. 

t No. 1, page 27(>, and No. IV., page Do. 

J 1 tiiid the following note among iny papers ; hut I have lost the cl no, probably in conse- 
quence of my never having had an opportimity of making enquiry of Dr. Macrae before 
his unexpected death : — 

“Dr. James Macrae, — ( By ragoes’ bags seized, and found to conluin Arsenic.'^) Arsenic 
used as an Aphrodisiac by Fakeers, vi<fv supra ji. 113. 
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Several allusions to iho use of Arsenic in Impotence have been made in 
the preceding pages (111, 113, 116), 

The Jubbulpore case {suj)ra page 105), in which a husband was killed by 
some drug administered as a philtre, was singularly repeated, many 
hundred miles off, at Rancegunge in 1868. A woman confessed, on 
being apprehended, that she had obtained a drug from an old woman who 
told her that, if she could get her husband to eat one of the pills, he 
would love her ever after and not ill-treat her again. On the old woman’s 
house being searched, several pills of the kind the deceased had given 
her husband were found, and the Chemical Examiner reported that each 
of them contained a largo quantity of Arsenic. The accused afterwards 
declined to confess. Two witnesses proved that she gave her husband 
some goor and choorah, on eating which ho complained of a burning 
sensation in the throat, commenced vomiting, and died shortly after. The 
accused was committed to the Sessions, but acquitted by the Judge. 
The Judges of the High Court, however, expressed it as their opinion 
that there was sulTicient evidence for conviction.* 

Hero the question will naturally occur — gi*antod that the Jubbulpore 
man had a sinister motive in supplying the poison — what could have in- 
duced the old woman at lluioegungo to incur the great peril of dispens- 
ing the Arsenical pills ? The reply is that, as in native medicine Arsenic 
is one of the most powerful of all aphrodisiacs, it is within the bounds of 
possibility that both of these poor creatures gave this poison without any 
desire to kill. The author of the Talecf Shcreef tells us that, on account 
of the danger wliicli attends the use in medicine of the six kiii^ls of 
Arsenic, bo seddom gave these remedies intoriially, and adds — “1 usually 
confine ray use of them to external application, and as Aphrodisiacs^ 
which I prescribe to a few friends who ?natj have derived no benefit 
from Yunani prescriptions. It in better, however, to use as few of them 
as ])ossible.”j' 

The author of tliis work states that White Arsenic is used by alchemists 
ill the transmutation of metals. 

In a note to the index of this book, it is stale<l that a few articles con- 
tained in i\\Q ovVfwiixl viz,y iuedicines jirincipallg used in Sorcery 

and Incantation^ have been omitted. This is rather to be regretted. 

Arsenic given in poisonovs doses as a?i A nii- Syphilitic, vide supra 
j)ago 113. — Dr. Beatsoii alludesj to a case of death from poisoning in which 
tlie defence set up was — administered medicinally for the cure of a venereal 
airection. Arsenic amounting to twenty times a medicinal dose was, how- 


* Police Report fur 18(18, p. 21 

t Page 99. 

t IVeoin of Mo{lioo-Lcp;al Pud- MoHcm Kxaiuluullons made in Dacca during the year 18G5. 
•^Indian Madka! Gazette, VoL 1, p. 82. 
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ever, discovered in the contents of the stomach by the Chemical Examiner ; 
therefore, there must have been, on the part of the administrator, either 
murderous intent, or gross ignorance of the nature of the drug. 

Ill another case, it appeared that the deceased had sought the advice of 
one Bhanoo Bcbee, who was believed to bo ))osscsfled of a sovereign remedy 
for venereal disease. The remedy, it is said, was effectual, though violent. 
Several persons had born subjected to it, and the effect had always been 
pain in the stoinacli, vomiting and purging, which, passing away in a day 
or two, left the patient thoroughly cured. The accused Bhanoo admitted 
that slie had administered some pills with the intention of curing the 
deceased. They were composed, she said, of “ Darwiooc// and a white 
substance, a quantify of which had been left her by her late liusband. 
What it was she did not know, and sho liad none left. Dr. Beatson adds, 
— “ The substance Darrnooch is said to be a poisonous wood.” I do not 
find mention of such a wood by Watsou, Balfour, or elsewhere. In the 
Talccf Shercef, Darma is one of the six kinds of White Arsenic ; in 
my own list of poisons procurable in ludiji, we find — “ Darmooz, preparation 
of arsenic ?” and in a MS. list of jmisous used in Bengal obtained by my 
friend the lute Mr. Joseph 11. Bedford, Darmooz is also given as a prepara- 
tion of Arsenic. 

At a trial at Midnaporo in 1857, it appeared that Ilamakant Pandah, 
being desirous to remove Binodram Nund, sent for a Hindu having several 
aliases who (Biudoram being a suff(3rcr from syphilis, and desiring to 
restore his viiility) administered to the unfortunate man a mixture of White 
Arsenic and mera skingah (aconite), which caused his death the following 
afternoon.* 

The diabolical crime of Toisoning Well or Tank-Watcr^ \x\iOM a pro- 
bably false sus])icioii of which multitudes of Jews were executed during 
the prevalence of the Black Death in Europe, is, uuhappily, not unknown 
in India. It is mentioned’!* that, in the winter of 1815, the army in 
Guzorat, on reaching their caTn])ing ground near a respectable town called 
Cheekansir, learned that the enemy’s cavalry had been there, and had 
poisoned all the tanks and wells with wheat impregnated with Arsenic, a 
})lan which, it was supposed, would prevent the mineral from sinking and 
losing its deadly properties. The water in the wells was highly poison- 
ous, and orders were givtui not to draw any from them. Some of the fol- 
lowers, however, suffered before this was known ; but the body of water in 
the tanks was too great to be affected by the quantity of Arsenic thrown in. 

In January 1868, Dr. Thomas of Kyouk Phyoo scut to the Calcutta Chemi- 
cal Examiner, a bottle containing a blackish looking matter (decom- 
posed vegetable matter) mixed with a substance of clay-like appearauco in 


* Nizamut Adawlut Keports, July 21, 1867, p. 90. 
t Fifteen Year^ lu India, p. 356. 
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a Bcmi-solid state. It was obtained from a well in the station of Kyouk 
Phyoo, the water of which, when used, “ produced vomiting, giddiness, and 
irritation over the surface of the body.” Baboo Kaiiye Lall Dey subjected 
the clay-like substance to Reinsch’s test, and discovered Arsenic in consider- 
able quantity. R. Fitch, who visited this part of India early in the seven- 
teenth century, says, that he went from Bengala to the country of Couche 
(Cooch Behar), where “ in time of warro they poyson all the waters.” The 
remark has been volunteered to me by one well acquainted with the country, 
that this practice is by no means unknown in peaceful Bengal. For notes 
on poisoning tank water in Nipal and Burmah, see the Chapter on Aconite, 

The late Mr. Henry Piddington, Coroner of Calcutta, sent mo two 
cases, in which unmistakable and very violent symptoms of irrilant poi- 
soning distinctly arose from eating the salted ox tongues commonly sold 
in the bazars of Calcutta. It is certainly also remarkable that I was, two 
years ago, consulted in the fatal case of an European lady in this city, who 
was attacked with cholera shortly after having (‘aten some cold slices of 
such a tongue at breakfast. I should have considered that the poison here 
was an animal one, except that Mr. Piddington notes — “I have heard from 
several persons that, in hot weather, Arsenic is used to make the meat take 
the salt, a portion being mixed with the salt,” Thus used, it would, doubt- 
less, also assist to prevent the meat from becoming tainted. It is re- 
markable that, in one of Mr. Piddingtoifs cases, where several of a family 
were poisoned, a dog, which it was believed had eaten of the tongue, was also 
sick. It appears that, in Europe (Taylor, M. J., p. 277), dogs and cats are 
not alTected by eating diseased or tained meat which produces symptoms 
of irritant poisoning in man. 

Mr. Bowser, Purveyor to the Medical College Ilo^^pital, tells me that a 
married soldier of II. M.’s 44Lh Regiment, at Kurnaul, obtained from the 
mess khansamah some stale salt beef, of which the whole family, consisting 
of five persons, ate at breakfast. Shortly afterwards all were seized with 
symptoms of cholera, severe purging, incessant vomiting, and very great 
prostration. The extremities were cold, but there was no lividity or 
shrivelling of the lingers, as in cholera. The youngest, a child of threo^ 
(lied ; the rest recovered. Some thought this was copper poisoning, but the 
copper cooking vessels were surveyed, and were found to be properly 
tinned. This may have been either animal or mineral poisoning. 

State oj the Heart in Deaths from Arsenical Poisoinng, — ^In 1866, 
Dr.Bonavia, of Lucknow, stated* that, in several cases of Arsenical poi- 
soning, he had invariably found livid patches in the inner lining of the 
heart, more especially that of the left ventricle, about the columnee carnem^ 
so much so that, iu cases of suspected poisoning, ho always examines the 
heart first, and, if ho discovers these patches, ho invariably finds Arsenic 
in the stomach. The greater or less size and depth of colour of the 
•" Indian Medical Uazette, Yul. I., p. 262. 
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patches appears to bear some proportion to the more or less extent and 
intensity of redness in the raucous membrane of the stomach. 

He refers to an observation by Andral that Arsenic is one of the causes 
of endocarditis, findi the following quotation from Pereira:— ** The 

heart is mostly flabby, anti it is asserted that, on its inner surface (especially 
the carnece columnee and valves, particularly on the loft side) is observed 
redness, sometimes diffused, sometimes in the form of spots, which pene- 
trate a line in depth into the substance of the heart.” 

He, however, notices that Dr. Taylor, in his work on Poisons, rejects the 
idea that there arc any heart changes which indicate Arsenical poisoning. 
Dr. Bonavia suggests that — “ when the natives use Arsenic for poisoning 
they do it thoroughly and suggests that, whore death is caused by com- 
paratively small doses, this cardiac lesion may not bo produced. Dr. Bona- 
via’s observation has since been contirmed by several Indian authorities. 

Dr. Kenneth McLood, then of Jessoro, gives the case of a young man, 
of good caste, and well educated, who, having contracted syphilis, took the 
disgrace so much to heart, that ho killed himself by swallowing half a 
toluh (90 grains) of Arsenious acid. 

On post-mortem examination four hours after death, the left ventricle of 
the heart was found empty, linintj membrane of a dark livid colour ; this 
tint was deeper on the columnce carnece than between them, and was well 
marked over the whole surface of the cavity. The deep colour extended 
about an eighth of an inch into the substiniec of the heart, and seemed 
to bo owing to a layer of blood extra vastited beneath the lining membrane, 
which was quite smooth ; otherwise the heart was not in any way affected 
by the poison, 

Mr. McReddie found, in a Mussulman of Ilurdui, — patches, which 
might be termed sub endocardinal ecchyniosis in the left ventricle, about 
the carnece columnm, not in them. Tlieso patches extended about a lino 
in depth. Th(?y were not numerous, but were well marked.” The Clio- 
mical Examiner for Oudh found “ unequivocal proofs of Ai-ftcnic in the 
stomach,”* Dr. Harris, of Shahjehanpore, narrates j* the case of a young 
Mussulman, who committed suicide by swallowing White Arsenic. The fol- 
lowing were among the more important post-mortem appearances : — pia ma- 
tral vessels immensely congested; extensive sub-arachnoid effusion of serum ; 
a little extravasation of black blood on the upper surface of the left 
hemisphere. The left ventricle of the heart contained a little fluid blood, 
and its lining membrane was deeply stained in vertical patches of an inch 
in length, penetrating to the depth of a line or two into the substance of 
the heart; no Arsenic in the stomach; raucous membrane not highly con- 
gested. The small intestines contained lumps of White Arsenic of the 

* hid. Med. Gaz., March 1, 18G7, p. 75; see al&o a similar case by Mr. M., Ibid, April 1, 
1HC8, p. 84. 

t tbid, May 1st, 18G7. 

K 
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size of a pea. The largo intestines were Riled with fluid foeces deeply 
tinged with bile, and the mucous membrane was covered, in ofie or two 
places, with what looked like a little dab of yellow paint. Dr. Harris’s 
lemarks on these appearances are very suggestive : — 

** It has been said that the size of the patches in the heart appears to 
bear some relation to the extent of those met with in the stomach; I think, 
however, it should rather bo said that they both are related to the greater 
or less amount of the poison taken. As some small doses of Arsenic caubO 
congestion of all the internal organs, it does not require a great stretch 
of the imagination to conceive that a larger dose may produce a stage 
of disease in advance of this, in the form of effusion from the already 
congested vessels of these organs, constituting, in the brain, serous or 
sanguinous effusion iuto the meshes of the arachnoid ; and, in the heart, 
sanguineus effusion into the endocardium. The last, perhaps, immedi- 
ately due to the bruising of the congested capillaries of the endocardium, 
by the powerful muscular action of the left side of the heart. It will bo 
very interesting in future to observe the stothoscopic sounds in these 
cases during life. With reference to the post-mortem symptoms of serous 
apoplexy in this case, I may mention that I have met with this state of 
tlio brain before. I And entered in my ease book, on 29th August last, in 
a post mortem on a case of undoubted Arsenic poisoning, the following : — 
‘ Much effusion of blood and scrum upon the brain.’ This state of the 
brain is worthy of remark, as Taylor does not mention it in the 6th edi- 
tion of his Medicid Jurisprudence. The patches of yellow paint-like 
substances found in the large intestine in this case, have been before observed 
by me in suspected poisoning by White Arsenic, and they give one the 
idea that the drug used was Orpiment, though really the colour is due to 
the presence of bile,” 

My friend and colleague, Dr. Woodford, Police Surgeon of Calcutta, 
lately gave mo what appeared to bo a few minute Gall-Stones, He found 
about half a salt-spoonful of those loose in the stomach of one who 
hanged himself (probably when suffering from belly-aclie, vide Chapter 
on Suicide). The stomach presented patches of inflammation nearly resem- 
bling those of arsenic poisoning. Dr. O’Shanghnessy also had a similar 
case of Gall-Stotie in the stomach, with similar inflammation of the mucous 
lining of that organ. Vitiated Bile a powerful irritant — Paris, M. J., 
Vol. II, p. 159. 

Yellow Sulphide op Arsenic. — Orpiment, — Hartal^ H ; Haritala, 
8. (Fleming). In Calcutta, the kind imported from Oudh is called 
Basputtee, This is probably the preparation of Arsenic most fn^quently 
employed as an internal medicine, as a depilatory, and as a pigment in 
India. All the bright yellow colour which Hindus apply to their fore- 
heads, and which they use in painting their Doorgas, &c., is prepared 
from the Yellow Sulphide. In this Presidency, very large quantities 
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of Orpiraent are consumed in the manufacture of shell lac, chiefly at Mirza- 
pore, Beerbhoom, Bancoorah, and Calcutta. Hartal is extensively used 
in the Bengal Presidency in making paper which, thus prepared, is secure 
against tlie attacks of white ants and all other insects. The story of 
the king who was poisoned in the turning over the leaves of a manuscript 
has been used as an argument that the Alf Lailah wa or Thousand 

and One Nights, is of Indian origin, because* it was only in India 
that such paper was known in ancient times. Formerly, Yellow Arsenic 
was much used by rich Calcutta natives in colouring the walls of their 
rooms. According to Dr. Percival Lord, the natives inhabiting the 
borders of the Indus sometimes employ the Zurd Sunkiak, or Yellow 
Sulphide* in small doses (they said half a ruttee^'^three quarters of a 
grain) for obstinate cases of intermittent fever. A similar practice pre- 
vails among the Bengalee doctors, and is sometimes followed by cala- 
mitous results. I understand that a case occuri’cd some years since, in 
which a I'espoctable native, enraged with a kobiraj who had administered 
a fatal dose of Arsenic to his child, seized a weapon and struck the unfor- 
tunate practitioner dead. 

For some of the uses of Hartal in native Medicine, see page 173 of 
the Talecf Shereef Hartal as a horse-medicine, vide supra, p. 117. 

The Chemical Examiner’s Kecords (anterior to 1856) contain eight 
instances in which this poison was discovered, either in very suspicious 
compositions, or in the stomachs of persons dying with symptoms of 
irritant poisoning. The subsequent records, from 1856, inclusive, give 
a further total of fifteen cases. 

Baboo Kauuy Lall Dcy has obliged mo with notes of the following 
case. A sepoy at Ballygungo (a suburb of Calcutta) attempted to 
poison his comrade by mixing Yellow Arsenic with the cooked dal kept 
ready for his dinner when he was away on duty. Although the bright 
yellow colour of the dal disguised that of the poison, the discovery of a 
large lump of the Hartal created suspicion. A handful of Yellow 
Arsenic was found mixed with the dal. 

The following case is abridged from Dr. O'Shaughnessy’s printed 
report : — 

On the 21st October 1840, Dr. O’Shaughnessy received the remains of 
a rice pudding on the copper plate in which it had been cooked. It was 
stated that this pudding had been served, the evening before, at Major 

II n’s table ; that Mrs. H., her European servant, and metraneo had 

eaten of it ; that Major H. had tasted it ; and that all had been immedi- 
ately taken ill. A bitter taste was observed by the parties, and the pudding 
was said to bo discoloured. Upon analysis, it was found that it was the 


* Mr. Campbell, C. S.,wlien atAzimfj^bur, stated that the native? of that country describe as 
‘‘ Yellow Arsenic ” a variety of the White Arsenic which has a yellowish tinge, but which 
is quite different from Orpiment. 
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Sulphurot of Arseuic which had been used, and that impregnation of the 
pudding with copper was not the cause of the illness of the sufferers. 
Dr. O^Shaughucssy was inclined to believe that the substance introduced 
was one of the compound native poisons, of which Oi* * * § piment is an ingredient, 
and not the pure arsenical poison alone. The bitterness of taste, the pro- 
portionately small quantity of Arsenic present, and the symptoms of 
giddiness and intoxication experienced in two of the cases, were his chief 
reasons for entertaining this opinion. 

This report also records a case of murder by (Yellow ?) Arsenic, and 
detection of the poison in the remains of two individuals after ten months' 
interment without coffins. — A most interesting and instructive detail.* 

Dr, Burton Brown also noticesf that, when much Arsenic is present, the 
stomach often remains, even in the hottest weather in India, firm, hard, 
and with a peculiar smell, and the tissue is so little altered that the con- 
dition of infiammation can be easily recognized. This, however, he adds, 
is not always the case ; sometimes the tissues are dried up or partly con- 
verted into adipociro. 

lie cites the case of a native of Mozuffergurh, who ate a small chupattco 
cooked separately, while his companions shared a large one between them. 
Almost immediately afterwards ho complained of great pain and became 
violently sick, and died two hours afterwards, lie was buried without a 
coffin. A month afterwards suspicion was excited, and the body was dug 
up. It was very much decomposed with the exception of the stomach, 
which was evidently much inflamed and contained the remains of a 
chupattee, and a large quantity of Yellow Sulphuret of Arsenic. 

Bed Sulphide of Arsenic — Realgar, — Mansil, H ., — Manah Sila, 
S. (Fleming), — This was detected in a suspicious powder sent for exami- 
nation from Ilooghly in March 1841. It only appears twice in the Cal- 
cutta Chemical Examiner’s records since June 18o5. It is sold in all the 
bazars. I am informed that it is also used by the hakeems and kobi- 
rajira. I have found it among a buuneah’s stock forwarded by the police. 
It appears to be employed for the removal of superfluous hair, &c.J 

Dr. Burton Br-owu refers in his work to two cases of poisoning by 
Arseniate of Potash and Lime, probably made by heating common 
White Arsenic with impure nitre, “ shorn.” It was employed in both cases 
for poisoning cattle. In animals this drug produces symptoms similar to 
those excited by Arsenious Acid — diarrhma especially being very severe. § 
In the Calcutta Englishman of the 19th November 1867, Baboo Kanyo 
Lall Doy states that a medical friend at Agra had recently sent him for 


* Bengal Dispensatory, pp. 721-28-29. 

t A Description of the Poisons used in the Punjab. 

t For descriptions of several preparations of Arsenic used medicinally by the Byeds, 
koblri^ira, and hakeems of Bengal, see papers by Baboo I. C. Gangooly , — Bengal Hurkaru 
Medical Column, for Feb. 7, and Dec. 11 and 18, 1852. 

§ Op. CSiU, pp. 46 A 66. 
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analysis a powder which he said was largely used in the Upper Provinces 
for dyeing native sweetmeats. The powder was Magenta (roseine), an 
aniline colour, and preparation of Ars^ic. The proportion of poison it 
contained appeared to him so great, that he was of opinion that the use of 
tl in confectionery would have a most injurious effect on the health of 
those eating such sweetmeats. He learnt from another medical friend in 
Calcutta, that certain wealthy Mahomedans were in the habit of tinging 
their pilaus with red Magenta. lie noticed that it was also much used 
by native women and children in painting the lips, hands, and feet. He lias 
since seen a child endangered by swallowing a small portion of it while 
painting the lips. 

Chronic Poisoning hg Ac eto- Arsenic of Copper. — Two cases of 
slow poisoning, caused by sleeping in rooms papered with Arsenical 
Green, have been reported in India. 

Dr. Shortt relates* that, during the extreme heat of July 1862, a 
gentleman at Chingliput (Madras Presidency) slept in one of two papered 
rooms which communicated by an o]M3n arch. He soon found that, 
although ho slept well, ho awoke unrefroshed with a feeling of malaise, 
natisea, loss of appetite, diarrheea, and sometimes syncope, thoroughly 
unfitting him for his work ; but, towards evening, tliis feeling gradually 
passed away, and he felt better. Those symptoms continuing for a few 
days, suspecting that there was something wrong in the room, his medi- 
cal advisor directed him not to sleep there. No sooner was this room 
given up, than the patient felt better, and the most prominent symptoms 
disappeared. The diarrhoea and tendency to syncope, continuing to ho 
persistent, called for tonics and astringents. The paper in the room had 
an apple-green ground, on which are large green Hock loaves, the dust of 
which can bo easily rubbed off by the linger ; and that these symptoms 
arose from Arsenical poisoning, there can bo no doubt, for, on scraping off 
a small quantity of the dust, and submitting it to Reinch’s test, a large 
proportion of Arsenic was found to exist. The assistant to the Chemical 
Professor, Madras, detected “ Arsenic in pretty good quantity ” in this 
paper. 

Dr. Shortt pointed out the evils likely to ensue when the house had 
been papered some four or live years previously. 

Dr. Horace Day reportsf the case of Mr. of the Civil Service, 

who came under his care at Mai war, S. Coiiean (Madras Presidency), with 
symptoms to a certain extent resembling those of dysentery. This 
disease being rare in the station. Dr. Day sought another cause for the 

symptoms, which soon became patent. Mr. had been using as a 

bed-room a room which had lately been re-coloured. This colour proved to 


^ Madras Quarterly Jour, of Medical Science, October 1862, p. 460. 
t Indian Medical Gazette, Aug. 1, 1866, p. 219. 
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be Arsenide of Copper put on voiy loosely with size, a colour much 
used for decorating rooms in that part of India, The case proved 
to be, beyond any doubt, one rf chrouic poisoning by Arsenic. But 
besides the symptoms of poisoning by Arsenic, a periodic headache, 
lasting about six hours, came on every other day. It appeared that 
he had formerly suffered from Guzerat fever. Here then was a cause 
for the headache which lasted after the other symptoms had abated ; re- 
moval from the bed-room having removed those, quinine soon cured the 
headache. Attention is drawn to the fact that the Arsenic and tlio fever 
poison were simultaneously at work. Dr. Day suggests that, but for the 
Arsenic, tertian fever might have occurred instead of mere headache. 

The men (habitual workers in this green colour) engaged in scraping the 
Arsenic off the walls appeared not to suffer in any way, although the room 
was closed while this was being done, to prevent the poison-laden atmos- 
phere from getting about the house. 

Paralysis from Arsenic Poisoning, — ^Dr. Morehead gives* the case of 
a Mussulman of Bombay, 17 years of age, who was brought to hos- 
pital on the 20th of April, suffering from symptoms of acute Ar- 
senical poisoning, lie had become affecled the preceding night after 
having eaten curds. It appeared in evidence that the milkman (from 
whom the curds were obtained ?) had purcliasod Arsenic, ho said, at 
tlie boy’s request for killing rats. It was, however, held, in the sub- 
sequent trial, that the lad took the Arsenic with suicidal intent. lie 
was discharged on the 30th of April, and re-admitted on the 7th of 
the following month. He had then pneumonia ; but, besides this, 
he had become considerably emaciated, and there was partial paralysis 
of both upper and lower extremities. The hands drooped from the 
wrists, and the fingers were bent somewhat backwards, and the hands 
were closed feebly and with difficulty. He was able to bend the 
knee-joints but imperfectly, and he lay stretched with the feet extend- 
ing, and the toes pointing downward. The pulse was 100 and feeble, 
skin cool, the tongue whitish in the centre, not florid at the edges, but there 
was tendency to diarrhoea and evacuations were passed in bed. Ho com- 
plained at times of pain in the arms and logs ; and there was a good deal 
of desquamation of the cuticle of the hands and about the shoulders. Ho 
was discharged on the 4th September. The paralysis, though less, still 
existed in considerable degree. He was unable to walk. The emaciation 
was less, but still considerable. Tliere had been no return of diarrhoea. 

I have (unfortunately) only a slight note of the case of a Cavalry 
Oflicer, who came before the Medical Board in Calcutta, about ton years 
ago, in a state of considerable emaciation and cachexia, and with paralysis 


Clinical Researches on the Diseases of India, Vol, II., p. G18. 
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of the fore-arms almost as complete as I have over seen in painters. This 
was clearly traced (I think by Dr, Clifford) to Arsenical poisoning. 

Mr, Jiiyakar,* admitted one Foola Mona to hospital at Ahmedabad (Bom- 
bay Presidency) with Carter’s Disease of the foot, in an advanced stage. 
The leg was amputated, and, except that there was an attack of secondary 
hmmorrhage, the stump did well ; but aucesthesia of both hands, which 
had been complained of on admission, continued to increase. The hands 
wore partially paralysed, and the flexors of the fingers were strongly con- 
tracted. It was discovered that, two months before his admission, he had 
a poultice applied for about a week by a hakeem, which contained nearly 
three ounces of Arsenic, and an incredible quantity of cayenne pepper 
(seven pounds). This having given rise to constant vomiting and purg- 
ing, the Arsenic was omitted after the second (?) application. It was 
followed by a burning sensation throughout the body, which, after, the 
operation, continued to be present in the extremities, the stump not ex- 
cepted. The symptoms in the hands made their first appearance a fort- 
night after the last application. He gradually improved under peroxide 
of potassium and tincture of belladonna, until he wtis discharged cured in 
about nine weeks. Those cases of Arsenical Paralysis may bo advan- 
tageously collated with others mentioned by Pfeifer ( Taylor on Poison, 
p. 316) and Guy (3rd edition), p. 453. 

In the Quarterly Journal oj the Calcutta Medical and Physical So- 
ciety, iox July 1838, Dr. Duncan Stewart published some observations 
showing the injurious effects of the Yellow Sulphuret of Arsenic em- 
ploy cd in the manufacture of shell lac. lie showed that the employment 
of Hartal in this manufacture produced upon the bodies of the work-people 
‘•an eruption of a miliary, dry, ami popular cliaructer.’J • 

See Taylor on Arsenical Eczema, Medical Jurisprudence, p. 197, and 
Guy on the eruption produced by Aceto Arsenito of Copper in makers of 
paper-hangings, p. 453. 

Native Surgeon Rutlmum Moodelly says that the village quacks in 
Madras occasionally use sulphate of copper as an antidote (emetic) in 
Arsenical poisoning. A lump of the salt, of unknown weight, is rubbed 
on a cut-lime, which is then squeezed into the mouth to be swallowed. 
An acquaintance of his assured him that a sister of his died from the 
^fleets of this poison when given as an ordinary emetic. 

He adds that the froth of the soap-nut is extensively used as an errhine 
and emetic, but that it is very disagreeable, irritant, and uncertain in its 
action on the stomach.f Baboo Ka »yo Lull Dey informs me that the wash- 
ings of stinking fish, and human ordure, are used by the natives of Bengal as 
emetics in cases of poisoning. In a case of Arsenical poisoning, which 

* Indian Medical Gazette, Scptemlier 1, 18()9. 

f Madras (Quarterly Journal ot Medical Science, October 1802, p. 312. 
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occurred lately at Tipperali, wo are told that the “ symptoms were not 
relieved until the man swallowed some human foeces ! ” 

The Baboo tells me that human ordure is also much trusted in Bengal 
as an antidote in the bites of snakes and go-samps — (the innocuous 
guana, varunus Jlavescens, much feared in India). 

CATTLE POISONING. 

The Hindus in ancient times appear to have been prepared against the 
villauies of Cattle Poisoners. It is ordained in the institutes of Menu 
that, when cattle die, the herdsman shall carry to his master their ears, 
their hides, their tails, the skin below their navels, their tendons, and the 
liquor exuding from their foreheads (?) He was also directed to point out 
their limbs (VIII., 234). 

It is a very remarkable fact that the English Gypsies (whose alliiiity 
to the chumars and moochees, who are the most active cattle poisoners in 
India, has been frequently argued by philologists and historians) are notori- 
ous for this practice. Borrow says* — “ The uccusation of producing disease 
and death amongst cattle is far from groundless. Indeed, however strange 
and incredible it may sound in the present day to those who are unac- 
quainted with this caste, and the peculiar habits of the Romances, the 
practice is still occasionally pursued in England, and in many other coun- 
tries where they are found. From this practice, when they are not 
detected, they derive considerable advantage. Poisoning cattle is exercised 
by them in two ways ; by one they merely cause disease in the animals, 
with the view of receiving money for curing them upon otfering their 
services. The pqfi^u is generally admiiii&fercd by powders cast at night 
into the mangers of the animals. This way i^ only practised upon the 
larger cattle, such as the horses and cows. By the other, which they 
practise cliielly on swine, speedy death is almost invariably produced, the 
drug administered being of a highly intoxicating nature, and affecting the 
brain. They then apply at the house or farm where the disaster has occur- 
red for the carcase of the animal, which is generally given them without 
suspicion, and then they feast on the flesh, which is not injured by the 
poison, which only affects the head.” 8o the Miris and otlier Assamese 
Ilill-tribes eat animals killed with poisoned arrows, 

Tlie following cii<o shows that the crime of poisoning the cattle for the 
wike of their hides has long hoeu prevalent in the Bombay Presidency. 
In 1846, one Paudoo Wullud Bappoo was tried at Sbolapore upon an 
accusation of having administered to a bullock and a buffalo balls composed 
of a white substance sewn up in kurboo leaves. The animals died on the 
same day. The Sessions J udge considered the evidence conclusive of the 
prisoner’s guilt ; and, taking into consideration the numerous instances in 


’*• The Ziucali, 4th eil., p. 12. 
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which mharz had been detected in poisoning cattlo for the sake of their 
carcases, which by custom are their perquisites, he sentenced the prisoner 
to be imprisoned.* 

Lieut. Bacon, who came 1o India in 1831, gives a striking account 
of the practice of poisoning horses, which was long well known to officers, 
especially to those in the Horse Artillery, as prevailing wherever there 
were Ghumar (skinner) villages along tho Grand Trunk Road. He saysf — 
“ In tho hope of obtaining a horse’s skin, which they could sell in tho Cawn- 
pore market for one rupee, they would wantonly poison the finest animals, 
without regard to their value or their blood. Strict attention was necessary 
to keep all strangers from tho neighbourhood of tho horses, or otherwise 
there was little hope of the creatures’ preservation. For many years tho 
method of poisoning tho horses was a mystery, and it was generally sup- 
posed that tho edges of tho wells or tanks were besmeared with some 
poisonous matter, in expectation that one horse out of tho many might 
happen to partake of it. It was, however, remarked that the fattest and 
sleekest horses invariably fell victims, and at last tho secret was discovered. 
The poison was administered in tho form of a small pill cast into tho 
horse’s hay while feeding. 

It appears that tho drug was sometimes thrown into the grass before it was 
brought iiilocainp, possibly by some insinuating villager, who would find an 
opportunity while standing to talk with the grass-cutters. Tho plan of cut- 
ting tho hides to pieces was very generally adopted, and with groat success. 
Tho moment travellers were seen to bo over-secure, they were sure to suffer, 
especially when they arrived from tho Lower Provinciis, as they were sup- 
posed to be ignorant of the system. Cawnpore is tho largest leather 
mart in all India, heneo the inducement to practice this infamous trade. 

Tho Calcutta Chemical Examiners’ records contain much interesting 
correspondence relative to the very prevalent crime of poisoning horses, 
cattle and elophauls. Tlie animal.^ arc generally destroyed by tho ad- 
ministration of balls, one of the principal and commoner constituents of 
which ajipcars to be the root of the Aconitmn Ferox, wliich is doublless 
also tho substance most in use among the hill tribes for poisoning spears 
and arrows. Tho following details will afford sufiiciout illustration of 
this subject. 

In vSeptember, 1852, the Sub- Assistant Commissary General, in charge 
of the Government elephants at Dacca, forwarded a portion of tho con- 
tents of the stomach of an elephant which had died with syrujitoms of 
irritant poisoning, togetlier with a jiortion of meetha bish {acoiiitum 
ferox ) — the poison supposed to have been administered, Mr. Siddons 
failed to procure even a trace of aconitine from the contents of the 


* Bollasis’s Reps, of tlic Bombay S. F. A., VoL I., p. 2G1. 
t First Impressiou in Iliudustan, Vol. I., p. 35C. 
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animal’s stomach. He, however, testified to the poisonous character 
of the root sent, and gave it as his opinion that about three ounces 
of root, as fresh as that sent, would bo sufficient to destroy the life 
of a half-grown elephant. It is, however, very difficult to prejudge 
with accuracy the effects of any vegetable poison upon one of the 
lower animals. A somewhat similar, but very questionable, case was 
investigated in the following August, without any satisfactory result. 
In the preceding May, the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs forwarded a 
ball which a person had been charged with giving (?) to an elephant 
with intent to poison it. This was found to be of the size of a small 
orange. In its interior wore found imbedded, without any attempt at 
intermixture, a small piece of fresh aconite root weighing about 20 
grains, and a portion of sulphvret of mercury nearly a drachm in 
weight. In August of the same year, the Joint Magistrate of Pubna 
was infomed that the Chumars of a certain village had been for some 
months in the habit of killing cattle in the neighbourhood, for the sake of 
their skins, by thrusting into the rectum certain poisonous balls. Some 
of the prisoners confessed and produced several balls, two of which were 
sent to the Chemical Examiner. They also produced a pointed slick, 
at the end of which the ball, it was understood, was fixed, and so thrust 
into the body. When the stick was withdrawn, tho ball remained ; the 
consequences were, that the belly swelled, in some cases a small quantity 
of blood was passed, and the animal died in about 12 hours in great 
pain. The balls were found to bo perfomted with an aperture for the 
pointed stick, and contained a resinous mutter, kept in form by being 
mixed with a largo quantity of hair rolled up somewhat like a silk-worm’s 
cocoon with one end cut off, TIio nature of tho resinous matter could 
not bo decided by analysis. In 1851, four Chumars of Sarun were 
sentenced by tho Nizamut for poisoning cattle with intent lo steal their 
hides. There could not bo a doubt that tho cows had been killed by 
inflicting a punctured wound into which poison {'‘inahoor'" — Aconite) was 
inserted. (Returns for 1851, p. 1102.) Balls said to bo extensively used 
for poisoning cattle in Jessoro were sent for examination in November 
1853. Their poisonous ingredients could not bo detected. 

When at Lahore, Dr. llonigberger received from the English canton- 
ment, for analysation, a vegetable compound which had boon discovered 
in tho form of a ball in the oi tillery department, where it had probably 
been deposited for the purpose of destroying the cattle. He ascertained 
tho presence of aconite root in that mass. Tiie coarse pieces wore white, 
having tho texture and pungency of the root. 

Mr. H. Alexander obliged mo with tho following interesting note ; — 
“ The principal crime committed in the district of Beerbhoom is poisoning 
cattle for the sake of their hides. This crime is committed by tho 
b Ill-men, who invariably confess, Tho manner in which it is effected is 
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this. These mou lurk amongst a large herd of cattle ; and, when they 
observe one that looks sickly, they puncture the hide near the hip joint 
with iron needles which have been soaked in some vegetable poison ; their 
arrows are poisoned in a similar manner. The animal lingers for about 
two or more days, and seldom loaves the spot where it once lies down. 
Several of these hill-men have been brought to me with the instruments 
and poison upon them. If 1 remember right, I sent some of the poison 
to Dr. W. B. O’Shauglinessy to bo analyzed, but 1 forget the result.” (It 
was, doubtless, a preparation of aconite root.) “ The skins are sold to 
the Chutnars.” 

The Punjabees not infrequently poison tbeir neighbours* cattle (gene- 
rally with largo doses of arsenic) out of revenge, and it is said that 
in the vciy north of India, horse dealers sometimes have their horses 
poisoned, 

A surprisingly extensive system of cattle poisoning was discovered, 
late in 1854, by Mr. (4. Campbell, then the Magistrate of Azimghur. Tlie 
following porfoctly trustworthy account is from the Friend of India : — 

A child was detected administering poison to a cow. Inquiries were 
made as to his motive, and his replies furnished a clue, which was vigi- 
lantly followed, and at last revealed the existence of a widely-organized 
conspiracy. A few men, i)erlin})s not more than two, had adroitly availed 
themselves of the village organization, and turned it into a source of vast 
pecuniary profit. Every village in the North-West numbers among its 
officers a Chnmar. These men, of the very lowest caste, perform all 
olhccs too repulsive for the more respectable inhabitants. As a reward, 
tliey obtain the skins of all dead animals. They have, therefore, a direct 
interest in such deaths ; and a leather dealer, aware of this fact, resolved 
to induce them to increase the number by artificial means. In concert 
with a unlive merchant, lie procured vast quantities of arsenic, which was 
dislribnled, by agents sworn to secresy, to other subordinates. From 
their hands, it reached the Chumars, who administered it to the cal tie, 
usually in tlio shape of a ball of flour. The cattle died, and the skins 
were sold by the Chumar to the jioison-distribntor at two-thirds of the 
ordinary price. The agent, in Ids turn, obtained a commission on the 
skins, and the buiineah an exorbitant j>rice for his arsenic, while the 
leather dealer was contented to find skins plentiful and cheap. With 
such inducements, the practice rapidly increased. Whole classes became 
initiated into the use of a fearful agent of destruction, and the wealth of 
the cultivator was swept away, without either detection or remedy.” 

In the course of this inquiry, Mr. Cara]>be]l found tliat tlie wholesale 
arsenic merchants princi})ally resided in the city of Patna, and got their 
supplies direct from Calcutta. These men all held that the traffic in 
arsenic ^as not prohibited by law, and acknowledged that they carried it 
on actively, not knowing that the arsenic was used for illegal purposes* 
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They all stated tliat this traffic had enormously increased within the pro-' 
vious two or three years, and especially within the last ycai*, and that the 
drug had, of late, been much reduced in price. They knew of no legiti- 
mate use to which it was ever applied, except in the composition of 
medicines, and to mix with the white-wash of English gentlemen’s houses 
to keep off insects. The Patna merchants, their books, and the white 
arsenic found in their shops, were brought before Mr. Cami)bell. One 
man admitted that he had received from Calcutta during last year no 
loss than one hundred mauiids, or nearly four tons of the poison, of 
which his books showed the sale of upwards of eighty-eight maunds, and 
upwards of eleven maunds were seized in his shop. In the shops of 
seven dealers in Patna, the total quantity of white arsenic seized amounted 
to upwards of twenty maunds. It would seem that arsenic had been 
accumulating in Calcutta for some years previous to the discovery of this 
system, as the quantity imjmrted had diminished greatly during the pre- 
ceding five years, — viz,, as wo^ha\c already shown, in 1850-51, 422 maunds 
and upwards passed the Custom House ; in the following year the quantity 
was reduced to 83 maunds ; in 1852-53, it rose to 260 ; and in the succeed- 
ing years, it fell to 6 and 13 maunds rc’^peetively. At the same time, it 
appeared that, during the nine years ending 1848-49, the average exports 
of hides and skin of sorts to Great Britain was 14 lakhs of pieces. In 
1853, the exports to that quarter of hides alone amounted to 23^ lakhs 
of pieces. The aggregate of exports, during 1853, of hides to Great 
Britain, North America and France (the three principal destinations) 
amounted to 3,209,483 pieces. 

It is to be feared that, during the fourteen years which have elapsed 
since the publication of the above details (in which I consider that I was 
the first who brought this important subject fully to public notice in all 
its leading particulars), the crime of cattle-poisoning has not received any 
permanent check. 

The table prepared for me by Baboo Kanyo Lall Dey shows that, from 
the year 1855, a total of sivty-two cases of cattle-poisoning, by white arsenic 
alone, appear in tlio records of tlie Calcutta Chemical Examiner. Twenty^ 
one of these cases were recorded in 1869, and six in the first three months 
of 1870. 

In 1863, Dr. S. E. Burton Brown, Chemical Examiner for the Punjab, 
reported,* that arsenic is not unfrequently used to destroy cattle in the 
Punjab in order to obtain their skins, which, in many parts, are the per- 
quisites of the Chumars. Many such cases have been referred from the 
Peshawur district. In some of these, the poison, in the form of white 
arsenic, has been simply mixed with attah, and made into a ball of an 


♦ At page 48 of his valuable Dcsoviption of f/te Sympioim and Treatment of Poisons prin^ 
eipally used in the Punjab, 
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oval shape, about inches long, which, iu one case, contained 19 grains 
of white arsenic in 1,000 grains. Sometimes grass is mixed up witli the 
ball, to make it more attractive to cattle. In two cases, pieces of grass were 
moistened with a solution of arseniate of potash^ probably made by fus- 
ing white arsenic with nitre, and these were left about for the cattle to eat 

Aconite is, Dr. Brown adds, sometimes used for this purpose, the root 
being made up into a ball with flour. It usually causes vomiting, groat 
weakness, sometimes purging and foaming at the mouth, and, at last, death. 

Native Surgeon R. Moodelly states* that, in Nellore (Madras Presi- 
dency), Chucklers make it their profession to poison cattle by causing the 
animals to swallow the poison (often arsenic) in balls of fat or similar bland 
vehicles. Horses, belonging either to the residents or to travellers passing 
through the districts, are often sacrificed iu this way. Indeed, it has been 
officially reported by the Collector that tlie crime is notorious in that 
[province. 

In 1856, a man was tried at Sarun for poisoning a bullock, for the sake 
of its skin. It appeared that the prisoner, in company with three other 
Chumars, threw down a small bundle of grass in front of the bullock, 
on eating which it began to bellow, whereupon the owner ran to the spot 
and took the grass out of the bullock’s mouth, and found that some while 
arsenic was mixed with the grass. In the grass sent for his inspection, 
the Civil Surgeon found fifty-three grains of white arsenic. 

It was discovered that the defendants made a trade of selling skins, and 
it was shown by the prisoner’s own deposition that ho had, on a previous 
occasion, been punished for cattle-poisoning. 

The Sessions Judge remarked that thousands of bullocks had been in 
this way destroyed iu a neighbouring district, and many in Sarun. 

The crime, he added, was one punishable uuder the Mahoraedan law. 

He was sentenced to imprisouineut with labor and irons for seven 
ycars.f 

In the appendix to the Bengal Jail Report for 1868, it is stated that 
in Jeindah (sub-division of Jessorc), the Moochees, it is believed, poison 
a great number of the cattle for the sake of the hides, but they do it in a 
manner which renders it difficult to find them out, and, consequenily, very 
few of them are ever brought to trial. Their practice, it would seem, is 
to put some of the poison in a piece of plantain-leaf, and, in passing 
through a herd of cattle iu the fields, to drop it on the ground. Some 
one of the cattle is sure to pick it up and eat it. The poison used is a 
very strong one, and causes death in a very few hours. 

Early in 1869, it was discovered that an organized system of cattle- 
poisoning on a large scale existed at Mymensiugh. 

♦ Madras Quarterly Journal of Medicine, October 1, 186*2. 
t Nizamut Atlawlut Reiwrts, February I, J856, page 313. 
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It is stated in the Indian Daily News, that a number of men were 
observed by some villagers feeding the cattle with plantain and other leaves 
smeared with a white substance, which the Civil Surgeon ascertained to 
be arsenic. The criminals had also arranged to give a Mahomodan 
butcher four rupees for every score of cattle poisoned. Being unsus- 
pected, he was able to lay the poison about among the herds — giving 
notice, when it was consumed, to the Moochees, who then went and 
skinned the dead cattle. The destruction of cattle in the neighbourhood 
has been very great, one man alone having lost a hundred head — all he 
possessed. Arsenic was found in the houses of the accused, and enquiry 
showed that considerable quantities of the poison had been sold in the 
bazar. The names of the purchasers, however, did not appear in the 
shopkeepers’ books, and the trade was to a great extent kept secret. 

In June 1869, Captain Iledayet Ally forwarded to the Canton- 
ment Magistrate of Diuaporo a letter descriptive of this system, as he 
is of opinion that it is at present in operation. This document is of so 
much interest that I have given it in the Appendix B. 

It has been stated in the public prints that, not long ago, the Stud suf- 
fered considoral)ly, until the old precaution of cutting the hide in such a 
manner as to render it useless to traders was had recourse to. 

In August 1869, First Class Veterinary Suigeou Hulso addressed a 
letter to the Government of India, in the Milittiry Department, in which 
he unhesitatingly aflirmed that the so-called cattle plague or murrain in 
cattle,” thou prevalent, was wholly caused by “ vegetable poison.” I do 
not think that other observers have confirmed this conclusion. Doubtless 
the Chumars and Bungics are never more active in the employment of 
poison than at times when murrain is prevalent. 

I was informed a few months ago by Sub-Assistant Surgeon L. N. 
Bose, in charge of the Chitporo Dispensary, near Calcutta, that, a short 
time previously, a shoemaker swallowed, in fear of detection, portion of 
an arsenical (?) ball prepared for poisoning cattle. A merchant in the 
Calcutta bazar informed Sub- Assistant Surgeon Meer AshratF Ally that 
the cattle-poisoners select Arsenic with the idea that it gives to the 
hides of the poisoned animals a good and sleek appearance ! 

An officer of considerable local experience, now deceased, informed me 
that, along the Trunk Road, there is, particularly at about the time of the 
Sonopore Fair, a trick, much practised by up-country horse-dealers, of 
attempting to sell, as perfectly quiet animals, unbreakable brutes which 
have been drugged into temporary good behaviour. 

In April 1870, Baboo Kanye Loll Dey showed me somebabool pods, the 
seed of which had been removed, and the hollows filled with a white 
substance, consisting chiefly of arsenic. 

These pods had been given to cows at Serampore. 

It certainly apj^ears to be a matter of great importance that the 
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irapol’tation, or at least the sale, of Arseuic in India should bo regulated 
by a stringent legislative enactment. 

ACONITE. 

Aconitum Ferox; — Bish^ Bikhy Meetha Tcclia,* Meetha Zither^ 
Ati Singeea Bish^ Singia Jtir^ S* Khar^ Bcechnak ( the Taleef 
Shereef) Bishnak, (O’Shauglmessy). — ButBnah-hide^ Beiig. Mahoor, 
Hind. Butchnaby By. Ativassn, Tel. (Birdwood). The Dakra, or 
Nepaul poison, is also considered to be the root of the Aconite; Dr. Bidio 
of Madras says that the root sold in most bazars called Bish, Bikh 
Nabee, or Uasah Nabee^ which has generally been supposed to be that of 
Aconihim Ferox^ is, according to Hooker and Thomson, derived fiom the 
A,Napellus Ferox, pnlmatam and ZwrirfM/w, which arc indiscriminately call- 
ed Bikhn N. S. Ruthnam Moodelly says, that Nabi plays a most important 
part in the Hindu Materia Medina in Madras. Nirbisi is, according to 
Royle, Aconitum Ferox, Dr. Birdwood explains (p. 2) that Nirbisi 
signifies “ the antidote to Bikhf' still, as wo have seen, the name is 
popularly applied to the poison itself both in Madras and in Northern 
India. Baboo Kanyo Loll Dey says, that Kalkoot is the root of a species 
of Aconite differing from Napellus and Ferox by its peculiar smell, and 
is much used in native medicine. It has virulent properties similar to 
that of Aconitum Ferox, In an MS. note of poisons used in Bengal 
which I have, I find “ Kalkoot, root from the hill districts.” It is added 
that 30 grains kill a man. Baboo Kanyo Loll Dey tells mo that, in a strong 
cat, two grains of Kalkoot made into a paste with water, and ))laced on 
the tongue, caused all the symptoms of Aconite poisoning for two days ; 
but the cat recovered. 

In the last edition of this work, I mentioned that the late Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon Issur Chunder Gaugooly described a root Laving a 
black bark, covering a white substance within. He observed, that 
those roots are indigenous to the mountainous tracts of Tirhoot, and 
are much employed by the native hunters in poisoning the points of their 
arrows : a few of which were placed at the Baboo’s disposal by a former 
Magistrate of Midnapore, for the i)urpose of ascertaining the effects of 
the poison upon inferior animals. From the terrible character of the 
spasms pervading the whole body, which preceded the death of a couple 
of dogs experimented upon, ho concluded that Kalkoot belongs to the 
family which produces the Strychnia. It appears nearly certain, however, 


♦ In Nizamut Adawlut Keports, N. W. P., for 26tli October 1854, p, G18, will be found a 
case of poisoning, in which Meetha Teclia is stated to have been used. Dhatoora, however, 
appears to have been the poison employed. “ Methel ” is one of the names of Dhatoora. 
Aconite-root appears to be best known, near Calcutta, as Kath-BUh ; in Behar as Balcra ; 
in the neighbourhood of Dacca as Meetha-Bish; and in the North-West Provinces as Meetha 
Teelia, 
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lhai the poison is Aconite. Baboo Issur Ciiuudor Gangooly also hold that 
the Aconite forms the basis of the Bish Baree. 

Professor Ilirtz finds that the cultivated Aconite does not contain any 
active principle (hence probably the fact mentioned by Linnaeus that 
lit a post-house in Lapland, large quantities of the Aconitum Lycoctonum 
were boiled for use at the table like cabbage), and that, in the wild plant, 
the root alone contains the active principle. 

A portion of Dakra sent me by Chuckerbutty was evidently Aconite 
root. The tubers, which are used in several formulas by the native 
practitioners, and also with a view to destroy life, are two or three, 
fasciculate, fusiform, two to four inches long, blackish externally, pale 
inside. They are brittle, break with a resinous fracture^ and are readily 
reduced to a coarse powder; in this state they are destitute of smell, 
slightly bitter to the taste, the tongue being benumbed wherever touched 
on. The roots are sold in every bazar in India, and may bo purchased 
in large quantities for about two rupees a pound. 

A preparation of the root is much used in all the hill districts of 
India to poison arrows for the destruction of wild beasts. 

In a tank of water destined for part of the British Army, on a halt 
in pursuit of the retreating Burmese, the water had been poisoned by 
the Aconitum Ferox, bruised and thrown in by the enemy, before they 
evacuated the place ; undoubtedly fatal consequences would have ensued, 
had not Dr. WalUch discovered it.* 

Dr. Wallich says of the Vishavish, or Bisk, that the Gorkhalese pretend 
that it is one of their principal securities against invasion from the low 
countries. See an early notice of this practice in Cooch Behar, supra^ p. 120. 

In medicine, the Bish is chiefly employed by the Natives in the treat- 
ment of leprosy, fever, cholera, and rheumatism. f A Lopcha described 
the root to Captain Walter Sherwill as being “ useful to sportsmen for 
destroying elephants aud tigers ; useful to the rich for putting troublesome 
relations out of the way; and useful to jealous husbands for the purpose 
of destroying faithless wives.” For an account of its numerous uses 
in native mediciue, from the casting out of devils to the cure of offensive 
breath, see the Taleef Shereef^ p. 107. According to Dr. Honigberger, 
the natives report that, in its natural state, the root is white, and that, 


♦ Beck, 7tti Ed., p. 1042. “Howqua has sent notice to foreign merchants in Canton to be 
careful whence they procure their water for domestic purposes, there being reason to believe 
tliat the wells whence their servants are in the habit of procuring it have been poisoned.”— 
Alkn's Asiatic November 1842, p. 295. 

t O’Shaughnessy. It appears, from the Dacca Dispensary Report, April and September 
1854, that Sub-Asst. Surgeon Omeshchunder Dutt employed the Aconite root (called by the 
Natives of that place Meetka Bisk) in chronic rheumatism and neuralgia, seemingly with 
some success. The doses arc not montioneii 
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when immersed in the urine of cows, it becomes black.* As it is met 
with in the bazars, it is lustrous when broken. 

Many years since considerable atleution appears to have been paid by some 
of the members of tlie Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, in enquii*- 
ing into the nature of a poison, used in Assam by hunters, called Mismee 
Bish. The fact does not appear to have been absolutely demonstrated, 
but there seems to be every reason to believe that this is the root of the 
Aconitum Ferox, Dr. Griffith sent some specimeus down to the Society 
in Febi'uary 1837. lie stated that, as far as he could learn from the native 
accounts, the Assam poison resembles closely the Nepaul plant (Aconite), 
lie believed it to be a very powerful drug, and attributed the failure of 
the experiments made with Dr. Wallich’s specimens (brought down the 
previous year) to the age of the roots, which speedily become inei*t by 
keeping. 

He stated that the apparatus employed for destroying animals with this 
poison consists of a short arrow, the head of which is plentifully smeared 
with the powdered root made up iido a paste, by the help of the 
Allen go juice, as described by Dr. Wallich. This arrow is inserted into the 
barrel of a musket, the head projecting externally, and the gun is dis- 
charged in the ordinary way. It is said by tlie Mislimoes that an elephauf, 
wounded in the shoulder by this empoisoned weapon, dies in a few 
minutes; but, when struck in the hinder pai’ts of the body, he lives till 
next day. This is evidently the poUon alluded to by Dr. MeCosh, in his 
Topography of Assam, ])ublished tluring the same year, lie describes it 
as being grown only l)y the Abors, a luountaiu tribe iuhabitiog the banks 
of the Sampoo. Its cultivation is koj)t a grout secret, and they carry 
their prcfjautiou so far as to boil it before leaving their country so as to 
destroy all v(*getatioii (we have already seen that, in Bengal, the root of 
the Aconitum Ferox is generally made to uinlergo some soaking or 
sodhaiia process). It is brought into Suddia by the Abors, tied up in litths 
bundloH, and has the appearance of a small fibrous root. It is prepared 
for use by pounding the roots to powder, and mixing this into a paste with 
the juice of a tree called Alengh, so as to give it tenacity, and make it 
adhere to the ari’ow-hcad. St> fatal are its effects that even a scratch 
from an arrow so poisoned is followed by almost instant death. This is 
tlie poison used by all tiger-killers for poisoning tlieir arrows. 

Dr. White, now of Debi'oghur, on his first appointment, wont in 
medical charge of a dolatcliinent of tho Assam Light Infantry Battalion, 
oil service against the Aliors. Several of his men having been wounded 
with poisoned arrows, it is said that, with noble self-devotion, he sucked 


* According to 'Raboo ('luindor ()laHc;oolv, tlic “ Sodhana" })roc(*SK for Bwlcnaf/ or 

hifmabh (Acoiuto) js maceration in rlie juice amiool, or ihrec-ieavcd Mirrel 

T 
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the wounds, and suffered in a marked degree from that nu ml mess of the 
lips and tongue which characterises aconite poisoning.* 

Captain Walter Sheiwill mentions, in his Notes upon a Tour in the 
Sikkim Himalaya Mountains, that the poisonous effect of the Bich is so 
great that a Lepclia died at Daijecling, having, while crossing the hot 
valleys, allowed the root, which was carried across his shoulder in an open 
cane basket, to rub against his moist naked body. Sufficient poison was 
thus absorbed to cause his death. 

Baboo Kanyc Loll Dcy informs mo that thirty-six cases of aconite 
poisoning came under the notice of the Calcutta Chemical Examiner in 
the ten years, 1860 to 1869. 

This root, named emphatically Bisn — Poison^ but having an almost 
infinite variety of designations, is evidently the best known and the most 
frequently employed of all the stronger vegetable poisons in India. 

In 1834, Mr. Burnard reportodf that about seventy men, who had been 
drinking the intoxicating liquor prepared from the Mowah flower (Bassia 
latifolia) at a native spirit shop in Benares, were attacked with symptoms 
of poisoning. Forty-three were brought to hosj)ital, and eighteen died 
outside. The symptoms were those of irritant poisoning, the brain being 
little affected, and the pvpih nnturah\ There was a sense of constriction 
and burning at the upper pai’t of the ocsojdiagus, twisting of the tongue, 
in some iastances protrusion of it, and cramps in the legs and 
arms; pulse, small and weak, and in none exceeding 65 ; in some it was 
imperceptible at the wrist. The treatment mainly eonsibted in re- 
moving the poison from the stomach and in gi\ing ammonia to those 
wdio were collapsed. All who came under treatment were suflieicntly well 
to be discharged on the following day. One of the servants of the liquor 


* The nuthor of NoU'non North Caohnr says that flic clcndly poisou used by the Rookies is 
(itatod to ho exlraclcd from a tree, winch dues not grow in those parls. The article is brought 
to them for Halo by tribes inliahif tug the border of Manipur. TIve substance is of a dark 
blue or black colour, of about the consistence of common lesiii. To make it sur\iceable, it is 
ground down with capsicum seeds and tobacco juice, so as to form a pnlp^^ilh winch the 
weapons are smeared, cotton soaked in the mixture being also tied t^> the iron under the 
barb. lie says that the Vanjiin (line sharp splinters of bamboo planted obliipiely in the 
ground in such a maiinor as to wound the feet of an attacking party) employed by the Rookie ^ 
in the defence of villages, used to be poi.soned when the feuds between the tiibes -were very 
fierce. The poison here alluded to was probably aconite. 

Regarding the use of Vaujks by the Eastern hill tribes of Iiulia, nvo'-fhe Chapter on 
WoundsJ* The Nugas use them as a defence against the attacks of both men and wild 
beasts under the name of Kumanchees, hut do not iiMially ixdsoii them. In an attack made 
on an AngamiNaga village m February 18l»8, by Lieutenant Gregory and Mr. James, three 
police constables were reported as wounded by Panjies^ but nothing is said about jioibouing. 

t The India Journal of Medical Science, Vol. I., p. 28G. 

J Tins is no evidence against tlie conclusion that the ])oison used was Aconite. It will 
be seen, when we consider the pliysiological action of thi> poison, that it is only in verj' severe 
cases that it produces dilatation ot the pupil 
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shop, wlio had disappeared immediatcl}' after having served out the noxious 
li(luor, confessed that he had put Siughera into the pots in which the mowah 
dowers, &c., were steeped. 

I have taken a few of "the many recorded cases of Aconite 
poisoning as presenting marked characteristics in regard to symp- 
toms, &c. The following interesting cases of supposed poisoning by 
Aconite Iiave been selected fi'oin the reports of the Chemical Examiners : 

In October 1810, the Coroner of Calcutta ordered the examination of 
a licpiid obtained from the stomach of one of three persons who had 
suffered from severe and peculiar symptoms, soon after their morning 
meal ; one died in eleven hours^ the others recovered. Analysis gave 
no indication of the presence of any poisonous material. But, from tlie 
following circumslanoes, Dr. 0\Shaughnessy felt himself warranted in 
giving it as his opinion, in evidence, that the <lcceased had been poisoned, 
and that the poison given was, in all i>robability, the Bish ^ — the root of 
the Aconitutn Ferox, All these persons sutlcred almost immediately 
after taking food. The symptoms, in all, were burning in the throat, 
numbness of the extremities, transient loss of sight, and giddiness. 
To this succeeded collapse, sinking of tlio })ulse, and, in one ease, 
death in ehwen hours. The food eaten was a prawu curry. CholcTa 
was not epidemic at Iho time. Whilst the symptoms were different 
from those of all ordinary diseases, lli(*y coincided closely with 
those wliicli tlio Doctor had wilncsscd as the effects of Aconite, when 
given medicinally to man or us a jxdsoii to animals. This Aconite, 
moreover, was one of the best known of the native poisons, and procur- 
able in every bazar. 

Li April 1841, the Magistrate of Beliar reported tliat three men, on 
their way from Bengal to the North-Western Broviuces, were joined on 
the road liy a fourtli individual, wlio accompanied tliem about two stages, 
and took an opportunity of mixing poison of some description with some 
suttoo and goor (parched grain and treacle), which he gave them to cat. 
One of tlie men became insensible almost immediately, and died in about 
four hours. The other two, wlio had taken less, became also, after u short 
jnterval, insensible ; but recovered under treatment during the night, 
about 12 hours after taking the poison. The man who died lay down 
almost immediately after taking the ])oison, and never again betrayed any 
symptoms of animation beyond slight respiration. The others described 
their sensations as those of great heat and burning internally, accompa- 
nied with the most violent contortion of their limbs, and a feeling as if 
they wore struggling with an exceedingly heavj'^ load upon their shoul- 
ders. On examining the body of the deceased traveller, Mr. Dickson 
found a considerable degree of geneml inflammation of the intestines, the 
stomach contained a quantity of undigested suttoo, its lining membrane 
was in a very highly inflamed stale. There was also some bloody fluid 
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c<fuf<ed iii(o the cii\ ity of ilic abdomen. lla\in^ preserved tlio eoiiteiilf^ 
of the stomach, he, next day, gave a small portion to a chicken, wliicli 
had the oiFect of making it apparently very uneasy during the day, and 
it died the next morning, about 20 hours after eating the suttoo. Dr. 
O’Shanghnessy analysed the contents of the stomach, which contained no 
metallic poison : owing to their putrefaction and state of admixture, no 
vegetable poison could l»e detected, lie, however, inferred, from the 
symptoms described, that the Dakra, or root of the Aconitnm Ferox^ 
together with the seeds of the Stramonhnn^ were the poisons employed. 

A very demonstrative case of poisoning by Aconite was tried in Zillah 
Bebar in 1820. A man who had embezzled a sum of money gave him- 
self up as a slave to the defrauded i>arty ; ho, however (as bo afterwards 
confessed), mixed Dakra with bis master’s food. After having eaten 
some of the food, the unfortunate man remarked that it had a hitter taste. 
Having finished eating, lie lay down, hut soon conqdained of being un- 
well, and sent for one of the police, on whose arrival ho said that ho 
suspected his servant had })oisoned him ; emetics were administered 
by a native doctor, hut without efioct, for ho died in a few hours ; 
and a cat, wliich had eaten some of the flesh left by the deceased, died 
also before the next morning. ThOfhidgo of Circuit, in convicting the 
prisoner, remarked tliat tlie Dakra, wdii<di is brought from the Nepaul 
Hills, is well known to the Natives in general to ho a most deadly poison, 
whether taken into the stonia(!h or introduced into the circulation by a 
wound, and is commonly used to poison arrows for the destruction of wild 
beasts.* 

In 1854, one Anundchnndcr Roy, having incniTcd the censure of his 
family by his dissipated and extravagant mode of life, conceived the idea 
of murdering them all. For this purpose, he purchased al)ont aii ounce 
of Aconite root. He was vsoen pounding some of the root on a brick, 
and was proved to have deposited the powder in a utensil, containing a 
vegetable broth, at his brother’s house. The hi-olhor and three women 
partook of the broth. The man ate first, and probably got tho largest 
share both of it and the poison. lie was taken ill almost immediately, com- 
plaining of a burning sensation in his throat and stomach, vomited once, and 
expired during tho night. Tho thi*ee women were seized with the like 
symptoms, and soon fell into a state of insensibility, hut recovered after 
a lapse of several houi’s, the quantity of poisonous matter swallowed by 
them having proved insufficient to destroy life. The prisoner at first 
asciibed these events to Cholera. Having been upbraided aud, as ho as- 
serted, beaten by Dwarkanath Roy and others, frieiulvS of tho deceased, 
he laid a criminal iuformatiou against those persons, charging them with 
having beaten tho man to death. A child, the deceased’s son, however. 


* Macnaghten’s RG|)orts, Vol. II., p. 19. 
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i^tated tliut In* Imd bcon tlic prihouei* enter ibc kitchen, and put something 
into the cooking vessel. Mr. F. P. Strong, the Civil Surgeon, examined 
the body, and stated that he was “ unable to account for the death on any 
suppoisition other than that the deceased had swallowed some vege- 
table poison, as for instance Aconite.” The prisoner was sentenced to 
death.* 

Dr. William Palmer lias given the two following ea^es in his 
valuable monograph on Datura and Aconite poisoning. A police constable 
at Brahmabaria, in Zillah Tipperah, was saddi‘nly taken ill with 
burning pain in the epigastrium, frothing at the mouth, great 
restlessness, and inaliility to speak freely ; his limbs soon became 
cold, and his pulse is re[>ortod to have been very weak. No mention 
was made in the report of the existence or non-oxisienee of paralysis. 
The patient said somebody bad administered poison with his pan, I when 
asked to account for his illness, lie died in about four hours. On 
examining his body after death, a piece of root was found in tlie stomach, 
which was pronounced to he Aconite root, on the spot. It was, liowcver, 
forwarded to Calcutta, where it was further examined in the following 
manner : After being cut into small pieces, it was macerated in spirit for 
twenty-four hours ; a few drops of this tincture wore next adniinistei*ed to 
a kitten with the following results. After half an liour her pnjuls were 
slightly dilati'd, though they became smaller wlien she was held towards 
tho light to be examined. At this time, also, she made violent efforts to 
vomit, but only small portions of tho contents of the stomaeli were ejected. 
After this she became v(‘ry restless, walked about the room, seeking 
means to escape ; not finding any, however, slio returned to her original 
corner, where she sat staring vacantly with head erect, and pupils more 
widely dilated. 


* Nizamut Adaulul Rojiorts, IV., 1851, p TmIO. See note‘4 of rases of poisoiiiii#r by 
Dakrn, in sA\cetnicat, at Mon^^hyr and Beliar. l.eports of State of lN>Iice, Lowei Provinces, 
for 18 lb, p. 11, and 1818, p. 15. Als(» an iiislniiee, at Pijnore, in wli^h particles of the 
Mt’dha 'ficha {or Actmitum FeroT) WQTQ found in a portion of the dhall reported to Jiavc 
been given to certain persons, who wore rendcrc’d insensihle after ontiiig, when one, the 
principal, was robbed of her jewels; the etTeets, however, were only l<‘ni])orarv aiMonsihility, 
and thev recovertd without remedies being udniiiiistcrod to them . — NLatimf Aduwhtt Re-' 
N \V. P., 27th November 1854, p 7()b. 

Several eases of Aconite poisoning are related by Dr. Burton Brown (O]). Pitat.pp 73 ei iteq.) 
Baboo Kanye Loll Dey has given mo the case of a man treatislin the Medical (Jollcgc Hospi- 
tal, (Calcutta, who was ]»oisoned by a lump of Aconite among florne dales, he n'covered. In 
April 1870, I saw a lioatinaii, in the ward oi my collcagne Dr. Chuckcrbulty, who had marked 
symptoms from eating a small lump of the root as a remedy for rhoumatie pains. See a 
case of M(eta Bhh poisoning by Dr. Herbert Baillie , — Judhn Annals of Medical Science for 
1857, Vol. TV., p. 298. In February 18G8, the Assistant Magistrate, Bealdah, sent to the 
Chemical Kxaminer some goor (country treacle) and chutto, after eating some of which a 
man was attacked with vomiting and insensibility. Aconite was found in the mess, 

t Baboo Kanye Loll Dey informs me that Acmile Rool^ in Oiisfisofenmieed irith pre- 
2iared hetel {pan)Jor poisoning j)urpo<<ei>. 
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After a few minutes she moved again about the room, not showing 
any marked signs of loss of power over her limbs. When her tail or foot 
was pinched with a pair of forceps, the limb was suddenly drawn up ; but 
when the skin of the back was similarly seized and forcibly twisted, she 
neither showed any sign of pain, nor made any effort to move away ; the 
feelers could even be pulled without exciting any appearance of dis- 
pleasure. After the lapse of forty-five minutes, she was more inclined to 
sit still, or lie as if sleeping ; when called, however, she always opened 
her eyes and looked, showing at the same time her dilated pupils. After 
an hour and-a-half all these symptoms gradually began to disappear. A 
little of the same tincture, which was applied to the lip of the experimenter, 
caused numbness, which continued more or less for twenty-four hours. 

The above signs and symptoms were considered sufficiently characteristic 
to confirm the suspicion that the root was Aconite. 

At Ranchce, a man was suddenly seized with severe illness, after 
drinking some ricc-spirh, and died the same day. No symptoms appear 
to have boon iv.cordcd, but there was a suspicion of poisoning, and the 
stomach, with its conteuts, was forwarded to Calcutta for examination. 

They were first examined for mineral poison by Reinsch’s and the 
Magnesium tests. None being found, the contents were next submitted 
to a careful j)hysical cxatnhiatiou, but no known poisonous substance was 
detected by this moans ; the whole stomach and contents were, therefore, 
subjocled to a modification of Stas’s process. The resulting extract was 
divided into two ecpial parts, one of which was injected into the stomach 
of a puppy at 10 a.m. His pupils became dilated in a few minutes ; he 
also began to frotli in the month, and to lose power over his hind legs. 
He continued conscious, always looking up when called ; liis pupils were 
generally dilated, but close and continued observation revealed much 
variation in their size ; they were oftou contracted to about their normal 
size, for a moment or two, but never absolutely small. At one o’clock 
ho was brought out of his comer and placed in tlic middle of the room ; 
he then attemptl^ to walk back again, hut walked with a tottering gait; 
his hind legs s[)riiiging up again, in a state of great irritability, as soon as 
the feet touched the ground. When ouo hind foot was pinched with a 
pair of forceps, sucli violent reflex actions were produced that he imme- 
diately fell heavily to the ground towards the pinched side. His pupils 
were still dilated. No expression of pain was made when ho was pinched 
severely on any part of his face or body. At 2 p.m. he lay apparently 
asleep, but raised his head and looked up tlio moment he was called. 
From this time he gradually recovered, and by the next morning was 
quite well. A little of the remaining portion was rubbed on the experi- 
menter’s lip at noon ; by 3 p.m., the part had become so benumbed that 
the point of a needle was not felt when applied. The peculiar action on 
the pupil, together with the iuseusibility to pain, caused by the suspected 
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substance in the above case, wero considered, in the absence of other 
signs, sufficiently characteristic to justify the opinion that Aconite, or some 
nearly allied poison, existed in the suspected stomach. 

At 11 p, M. of the 8th of August 1865, one Choonee Ghazee, a resident 
of Tipperah, became very ill immediately after eating his evening meal. 
He is reported to have felt numbness over his whole body, and to have 
lost all strength,* to have vomited frequently up to nine o’clock on the 
following morning, and to have died at noon on that day. At the post^ 
mortem examination, the stomach was found congested, but quite empty ; 
it was put into a bottle with some spirit, and forwarded to Calcutta for 
examination. One spirituous fluid was prepared as above described 
by repeated evaporations, solution, filtration, and re-evaporation, and the 
resulting exti’act, or essence, was divided into two unequal parts ; the 
larger of these was injected into the stomach of a small eat ; much, how- 
ever, was lost by the struggling of the animal, and more was vomited 
within two minutes from the time it was given. After a lapse of five 
minutes, the following symptoms wero soon : her pupils began to dilate, 
her breathing to bo laboured, and her hind legs became so paralysed that 
she could scarcely walk, her hips falling to the ground from side to side 
as she attemjded to do so. A little later she could not support the weight 
of her hips, but s(juattcd down and ]>nshed herself about by the fore-legs. 
Violent efforts to vomit were made from time to time, but only a little 
frothing matter was ejected. When pincdiod with tweezoi's in difleront 
parts of the body, no signs of pain were made. She appeared restless and 
distressed, staring wildly about, the pupils being more dilated. In half 
an hour from the time of administration, she began to lose power over 
her fore-legs also, and after an hour she had become ({uite still and motion- 
less, and perfectly insensible to pain. At this time her pupils varied 
much in size ; towards one o’clock, or two hours from the commencement, 
they were contracted rather than dilated. From this time she began to 
recover her normal condition. The smalhn* j)ortion of the extract was 
applied to tlio lip of the experimenter without inducing any decided 
numbness ; it was also tested clioraically. The results were not consi- 
dered sufficiently satisfactory at the time to justify a coufideiit opinion 
that Aconite was contained in the stomach ; wlien, however, the symptoms 
of the patient are considei’cd in conjunction with those reproduced in the 
cat, it is scarcely possi})le to doubt that Aconite was the cause of death. 

Mr. Peel, of Bombay, has recorded* the case of a Hindu priest, aged 50, 
who stated that, for twenty-four days, he had boon taking daily fifteen 
graina of a native drug called hishnnk (root of tlio Aconitum Ferox) as 
a remedy for leprosy. Until the morning of the day of his admission, he had 


Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, for 1853 and 1854, p. 309, 
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been using the black variety of the drug (probably altered aud weakened 
by keeping, or by some sodahna process), but, at the recommendation of a 
friend, he substituted the white variety (doubtless a fresher kind), in the 
expectation that it would be more effective than the fonner, which did not 
appear to have much influence either upon the system or the disease. 
The dose fifteen grains^ and was taken in the morning about 10 
o’clock. He soon afterwards began to feel uneasy, had a disagreeable 
burning sensation in the mouth aud fauces, a sense of formication, and 
some confusion of mind. A friend recommended milk, of which he 
drank a large quantity ; soon aftei wards ho vomited freely, and about an 
hour after the vomiting came on, and about four hours fiom the time of 
taking the drug, he was brought to the hosjiital. He was then sensible, 
had a stupid expression of face, and walked with an unsteady gait, like 
a drunken person ; ho complained of heat and burning in the throat, 
some confusion of mind, and of a seii'ie of formication over the surface 
generally. There was almost constant vomiting. Pulse feeble and lapiil ; 
skin coldish, and covered with inoistuie; pupils natural. A sinapism 
was aj)j)lied to the ejiigastiium, aud stimulants of ammonia weie adminis- 
tered. The vomiting continued till 12 o’clock at night, after which ho 
fell asleep. On the following morning, the skin had regained its waimth, 
and the pulse 'N\as bettor. The sense of heat about the throat had sub- 
sided, but ho still walkeil with much dilliculty. There was no return of 
vomiting. He was uigciit for his discharge, ami went home in the couiso 
of the day. 

The following case, narrated* by my late assistant Baboo Taraprosuimo 
Roy, s(‘ts foith very clearly the ordinary symptoms of Aconite poisoning. 
Phussee, a Mahomedan boatman, aged thiity-flve, was admitted intotheModi- 
cal Colh'ge Hospital on the 29th November 18G6, 2-4»'5 i*.M. He had taken 
with his pa//, about lialf an hour before, a small portion of Aconite root, 
mistaking it for “ Coot el,” a dried root used by the Natives to relieve 
muscular pain. Immediately after chewing it, he felt a sweetish tasle, 
which was soon followed by tingling of the lips aud tongue, numbness 
of the face aud severe vomiting. On his way to the Hospital, the 
symptoms gradually became aggravated, so that at the time of admissiou 
ho was extremely I’cstless, tossing liis limbs about in all directions, con- 
stantly changing his position. He complained of a buiniug sensation in 
the stomach, and a tingling aud numbness all over the body, excepting 
his legs. The tingling was specially maiked in the face and tongue, — so 
much so, that he was constantly moving the latter to and fro, in ordei to 
scratch it against the teeth. Retching and vomiting occurred almost 
incessantly, and he constantly placed his hand ovei the cardiin* region. 
His face was anxious, the eyes sufliihcd, the lips pale and exsanguine, 
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the eye-lids swollen, pupils moderately dilated, and insensible to the 
stimulus of light. Respiration laboured 64 in a minute. Pulse small 
nud feeble, 66. Unable to walk, owing to loss of volitional power over 
the muscles; mental faculties unimpaired, and consciousness perfectly 
clear. The contents of Uie stomach wore washed out by the stomach 
pump, and white of eggs and milk freely administered. 6^ p. M. — The 
symptoms continue to increase in severity, lips more oxsauguine. Eyes 
more sutfused, tongue I'oddcr and more swollen. Pulse intermittent, 
feebler, and less frequent. Tingling and numbness extending to the legs. 
Retching and vomiting incessant ; mental faculties clear ; answers ques- 
tions rationally. On examining the condition of the external sensibility 
of the patient with a pair of scissors, it was found that, on fully separat- 
ing the blades and bi-inging the points in contact with tlio skin over 
the arms and forearms, he felt them as one, although they were four 
inches apart. But the sensibility of the thighs and legs was less obtuse, 
for ho could feel the two ]mints distinctly, when they were four inches 
apart, and he continued to do so until the distance between the points 
foil short of two inches and throe quarters. lie was ordered an ounce 
of rum mixture every hour. 11| p.m. — Was now quieter. Pulse 56. 
Pupils contracting. Tingling and numhnobS less. Vomiting not so fre- 
quent as before. Since liis admission ho has not made any water, nor 
passed a stool, although a doso of castor oil has been administered. 30th — 
A.M. — Pulse 84, regular, though small and feeble. Pupils contracted 
to the normal size, still paralysed. Numbness and tingling much less 
than before. Sensibility perf(5ct in the forearms and legs ; has greater 
control over the muscles, so that he can move about his hands and legs 
without any trcmhliug. He spits constantly, and vomits bilious fluid, 
but uot so frequently as before. Tlio burning sensation in tlie stomach 
is no more complained of. Calomel with opium substituted for rum 
mixture, as the latter seemed to keep up the vomiting. 4 p.m. — Much 
improved. No tingling iu any part. Sliglit numbness of the arms and 
thighs only. On trial with a }»air of scissors as before, tlic sensibility of 
the thigliH and arms was found considerably increased. No more vomiting 
and retching. The patient gradually rccov(‘red, although lie siitfci*ed 
from slight diarrlura for a day or two afterwards. Ho was quite well, 
and was discharged on the Gth December. 

The Baboo observes tliat iluj above <*nse is a very fair illustration of poh 
soiling by Aconite. The peculiar action of tbo poison, belonging as it does 
to tlie narcotico-acrids, was fully exhibited by this jiatieut ; the acridity was 
manifested by the obstinate retching and vomiting, constant spitting of sali- 
va, and burning sensation in the pit of the stomaeb. The depressant influ- 
ence of the poison rendered the pulse small, slow, weak, and intermittent, 
and gave rise to the hurried laborious breathiug, and the sense of void within 
the cardiac region. The narcotic action of Aconite was illustrated by tbo 
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imuiodiatc impairment of seiiaibilUy, cliaractciiiiiecl by the tingling and 
numbness of the lips and tongue, almost coiacidcutly with the chewing 
of the root, at acting locally upon the pci'ipheral distribution of th i 
nerves ; but it subsequently affected the central ganglia, as proved by 
the tingling and numbness becoming universal, and the inability of the 
patient to stand on his legs. The great peculiarity of the poison was 
that it left the mental faculties perfectly clear, even during the height 
of the symptoms. We have seen how the patient was quite unable to 
walk or stand, owing to the paralysis of the lower extremities, whilst 
ho could move his arms about without any dilliculty, aud could steady 
them in any position at will. The disordered sensibility came on imme- 
diately afti‘r chewing tlie root, and continued more or less till the other 
symptoms of poisoning subsided, while the patient was perfectly rational 
throughout. The pupils dilated up to a certain degree only, aud never 
reached that exti-enie dilatation which is characteristic of the solanaccous 
plants. They were totally paralysed without affording any sign of that 
irritability of the nerves ol‘ the iris indicated by alternate dilatation and 
contraction. 

The question of A7t Antidote for Aconite, raised in tlie following case, 
from one of the Keports of the Superintendent of Police, Lower 
Provinces,* deserves investigation. There had boon a dispute in the 
Bhaugulporo district, about a taurec tree, and a piinchoyet was held 
to settle it. When all was conehuled, one of the parties said, who is for 
drink ? and the rest prociceded to his house to have some taurec. Poison 
w'as mixed with this, and the defendauts, three in number, came provided 
with autidotes, known to the Hillmeii, which they took : of the others, 
three died, aiwl the remaining three, having procured antidotes, recovered. 
The antidotes were the roots and barks of trees, and the poison adminis- 
tered was saitl to be “ Daki’a.” If that was really the case, Mr. Dampier 
adds, the knowledge of the existenee of such antidotes wouhl be a matter 
of much medical interest. Unfortunately, however, no additional facts 
have since Ikvii adduced. 

In a report (I think to tlio Agri-Horticultural Society of Cal- 
cutta) made by Colonel Lowlhcr, when lie was in Assam, it was stated that 
the Hill peojde there profess to have an antidote for Aconite. When 1 met 
Colonel Lowther some years afterwards, ho told me that ho had not 
obtained any definite information on this point. 

At page 49, Vol. I of IloyleV Botany of tlie Himalayas, will be found 
a learned enquiry with a view to identify the true Nirbisi, {Nir priva- 
tive, and Bis poison). This point is also discussed by Birdwood, page 2 ; 
but an antidote to Aconite has still to be discovered. 


For 184t, p. ly. 
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The poison called Jhnr (root) described by Mr. Brett, when serviiif^ 
with the Bhaugulporo Hill Rangers,* as commonly employed by the Hill- 
men to effect suicide, and in preparing the points of their arrows when 
hunting the wild boar, is evidently Aconite. 

In the case related by Mr. Brett, a sipahi had taken a drachm twelve hours 
previously. He was sufficiently sensible to explain what had occurred. 
He suffered excruciating agony, and a sensation of burning heat in the 
stomach and within his body in every direction ; he complained also of 
pain in the head : pupils contracted,^ pulse quick and small, countenanco 
depicting alarm and horror. The stomach-pump and emotics failed to 
give relief, and he expired in about an hour and-a-half ; — extreme collapse 
of the features, diJatalfon of the ])npilH, coldness of the extremities, and 
feebleness of pulse having supervened an hour previously. 

Mr. Brett introduced about half a drachm of Jhur into an incision, 
an inch long, over the glulncus maximus of a dog, and in a few minutes, 
the same quantity was })hiced in an old wound. Nothing apparently 
occurred during the first hour and-a-half ; after which the animal was 
seized with violent spasmodic action of the stomach, ejecting nearly its 
entire contents. It appeared to suffer great agony in its abdominal 
viscera, twisting its body in every direction, and foami?ig at the mouth ; 
pupils contracted, pulse quick and small ; expired after a collapse of 
fifteen minutes. The liver was found highly inflamed (?), as was also the 
cardiac half of the internal membrane of the stomach, and the peritoneum 
covering the liver, stomach, and largo and small omenta. 

Dr. Moiiat published, in 1845,{ the eases of two ))ri vales of IT. M. 
5oth Regiment, at Chiuhae, who sutfered (in one of the cases fatally) 
from sti'ongly marked syiu})ioins of Ae.onitc poisoning after swallowing a 
s])irit called samahoo, supplied to them at a Chiuese driuking-shop. 

In his case of Aeonite poisoning, given at the commencement of this 
Chapt(T(}). 1 38). Mr. Buriiard says, that a servant of t lie liquor shop confes- 
sed that he had put Siughera, in coarse ])Owder, into the pot in which tlio 
mowah flowers and other ingredients of the liipior were steejied. How much 
of the powder was used could not be ascertained, hut a Riiiiiya was found 
who stated that he had sold a quantity of Siughera to this man. Mr. 
Buruard learnt that different articles are said to he mixed with Iho ingre- 
dients for the purpose of reudering the liquor .stronger, and that both Singhera 
and Buch-nag are thus employed. It is said that half a ehittack of 


♦ Transnctiona of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, Vol. TV., p. 421. 
f In this resfMjct, the adicni of the poistm dilFerecl fnuii tliat of Aconite, wliich is liable 
to produce dilatation of the pupils, with more or le-ss loss of It will be seen, how- 

ever, that the pupils were observed to be dilatcil beh»re <leuth. 

J Indj 1 .lourual of Medical and Pby'i<*ul ^eieuee. N 3, 
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Singhera (an ounce) will double tlie strcngtli of 16 quarts of mowali 
liquor. TLeso additions are always made clandestinely, and the drinkers 
do not appear to be aware that they arc made. 

For full accounts of the Symptoms and Post-Mortem Appearances 
in cases of poisoning with Aconite^ — See Taylor on* Poisons and 
O* Shaughnessf s Bengal Dispensatory. For curious information 
regarding Aconite — See Wallich^ Plant. Asiat. Bar.^ Vol. p. 35 ; 
and Wight ^ Illustrations of Ind. Botany. 

THUGGEE BY POISON. 

Writing in 1856, 1 observed that, while the whole system of organiza- 
tion of the bands of Phansigars who, a few years previously, overran India, 
had been thoroughly laid bare ; and while an equally (dear light had been 
thrown upon the practice of dacoity in Bengal, very little appeared to have 
been done towards revealing and placing a (dieckupon the mysterious ope- 
mtions of those gangs of Poisoners by Profession who still infest every 
main road, and lurk in the purlieus of every large town throughout tha 
countiy. I urged that the subject is one that especially calls for the 
closest judicial investigation. I had been able to collect but little 
definite information regarding it, beyond a few scattered remarks in the 
Reports of the Superintendent of Polices, Lower Provinces, and some 
cases in the Reports of the two Courtb of Nizainut Adawlut ; still, the 
facts which these embody sulficiently proved that a system of Thuggee by 
Poison has spread itself over every portion of the Bengal Presidency. 
I added that it appeared certain that the crime was ec^ually prevalent 
throughout Bombay and Madras. 

The following table, compiled from Mr. Danipicr’s Reports, will give 
some idea of the comparative prevalence of this crime in the several dis- 
tricts of the Lower Provinces, during a period of nine years. It afibrds 
no guide, however, to the actual prevalence of the crime, as it is consi- 
dered probable that very many instances escape discovery. Indeed 
Mr. Dampier more than once insisted upon the fact, that this is a 
crime in which the detection of the culprits is but seldom made,* Fur- 
ther, it would appear that this table merely comprises the discovered 
instances of the lesser oflcuco of Theft by Drugging, the cases in which 
death by poison was occasioned being omitted. 


Keport for 1846, p. 5, and for 1850, p. 1. 
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Cases of Theft bt/ the Administration of Drags— Lower Provinces. 




1843 

1844 

1843 

1840 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1830 

1831 

Total. 

Shahabad 


1 

2 

5 

5 

3 

1 

4 

2 

4 

27 

Saruu 


1 

1 

... 

2 

1 

... 

... 

... 


5 

Ohampanin 


... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Tirlioot 


... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


• • • 

Patna 


1 


2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 


5 

Beliar 


1 



3 

4 

... 

10 

5 

1 

24 

Monghyr 





... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Bhaugnlpore ... 





... 



... 

... 


... 

Purneah 


i 



... 


... 

... 

... 


1 

Dinageporc 





... 


... 

2 

... 


2 

Maldah 





1 


... 

... 

... 


1 

Rajshahye 





... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Piibuah 





... 


. . 

... 

1 


1 

Rungpore 

... 




... 


... 

... 

1 


1 

Bograh 





... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Mymonsing 





... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Sylhet 





... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

^rij)perali 





... 



... 

■) Not 

... 

NoacoUy 





... 



... 


re- 

... 

Chittagong 





... 


... 

... 

) ported. 

... 

Dacca 





... 


3 

... 

... 


3 

Furreedpore ... 


••• j 



... 1 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Backergunge ... 





... 



... 

... 


... 

tiessore 





... j 


... 

... 

... 


... 

NTuddea 


*1 



1 1 


... 

... 



2 

IMoorsliedabad ... 











. . . 

Beerbhoom 





1 


3 

... 

i 

1 

0 

Bancoorali 







• • • 

3 


4 

7 

Bill’d wan 


1 



2 

2 

• • • 

2 


1 

8 

Midnapore 


1 





«»• 

3 

... 

... 

4 

Ilooglily 


... 



2 

3 


( .* 

1 

1 

7 

Iloivrah 


1 

1 


... 



2 


1 

5 

24-Pergunnaha... 


1 



1 


• > • 

... 

1 

6 

9 

Baraset 


... 



... 


... 


... 

... 

... 



10 

4 

7 

19 

14 

9 

.20 

12 

19 

120 


1 argued that the first step iu the investigation of this direful practice 
should he the discovery of the precise Classes to which the Professional 
Poisoners of India belong. Several of the deadliest poisons are so easily 
procurable, and arc so well known in every part of the country, that it is 
not surprising that they should be employed by any unprincipled native 
in the furtherance of his criminal designs. Still, with due caution, no 
instance of drugging or poisoning, by any ordinary criminal, ought to be 
mistaken for an example of systematic Thuggee. 

The individuals who might be expected to have the largest concern with 
poisons, and to be best acquainted with them, are the Druggists, the Bun- 
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Rcahs (who, althongli dealing in other articles, have, in many instances, 
collections of dnjgs by them), and the native Doctors. It is only too 
evident that the native dealers part with their poisonous wares with the 
most reckless indifference. It is well known that, a few years since, many 
Thugs assumed the characters of shop-keepers, as a means of facilitating 
their iniquitous designs ; and I have, myself, met with one case, at 
Chittagong, in which a Bunnoah was under very strong suspicion of 
liaving been concerned in drugging two travellers. Still I have not been 
able to meet with any instance in the criminal records, in which a Drug- 
seller, or a Bnnneah, was tried as a principal in any case of poisoning ; nor 
can I discover any fact which would lead to the belief that the byculs, 
kobirajira,* or hukeems of Ibis Presidency afford tlie aid of their know- 
ledge to criminal purposes. There is, in nearly every village throughout 
the country, a liag of low caste and evil repute, half dai, half dai/t, sus- 
})OCted as a witch, profcs'^edly a midwife ; equally ready, at all times, to 
practise as a docti*css, a sorceress, or a bawd ; and carrying on a sys- 
tematic ti'ado in the procnralion of abortion by the use of the most deadly 
poisons. It is the belief of persons well acquainted with the habits of the 
natives that these women are profi*HHional poisoners. Except, however, as 
regards the particular crime above mentioned, it is by no means certain 
that the susjncion rests upon valid grounds. j* 


♦ For a flolitarv oxcpptioaal case, sec Ni/iimut Adawlut Report, January 9, p. 42. 
t It ai)pearcd, in n tiial at Uiireilly in 1851, tlnit a female liavinj^ a dauf^hler twenty years 
of a^;e, who w'as blind, and therefore remained unmarried, went to consult a wtmian, named 
Musst. Goolshun, who prcteudeil to work miraculous cures by aid of familiar sjnrits. Tliey 
made a lar^jje offering of valuable property to the sorceress, who, however, dismissed them 
with their gifts, saying, this must not he done in presence of others; but if you come alone 
with triuketvS and cash, your husiuoss will he done; the spirits will put on your trinkets, and 
will dance and be glad, and your eyes will recover sight. Tlie woman colleeted rupees 200 
worth of trinkets, and ruiiees 80 casli; and going to the house of the sorceress, were never 
Been again alive. The shoe of one of them was found, next morning, on the bank of the 
distant fiom the ])risoiK'r\s house four or tiAC himdied ])aees ; and upon search being 
made, their bodies were found in the umhhe : their mouths stuffed with eloih, us if they had 
been gagged before they weie thrown into the water. Three days subsef|uently, information 
w^as given that the deceased pei sons had gone to the woiiinn\s house. The place was then 
searched, and a ////oowycoo (toe ring), which w’as recognised by the father of the murdered 
girl as helonging to one of his children, w^as found concealed among bhoonn in a corner ; and, 
in a recess of the inside wall, w^as found a jiicce of wdiite arsenic. Upon being apprehended, 
the woman gave up rupees 17 and a pair of gold ear-rings which were identified as having 
been borrowed by the deceased. Upon a second search, money and jewrels were found con- 
cealed; the latter, however, were not claimed. A cracked riqiee found upon the prisoner was 
identilied as having been lent to the deceased. The sorceress and her husband w'ere found 
guilty of murder and sentenoed to death by the sessions judge. Tins Hciitcnce, how'cver, 
was annulled by the Superior Court .—A’/zaw/zf Ar/uM’/tf/ Jiep<nis^ N. TU. /\, 2nd January 
1864, p. 8. It may be worthy of remark that, nearly at the very time at which this crime 
was perpetrated in a remote part of India, a similar fraud was being trmisacted in Devonshire. 
The follow'ing is from Notes and Queries for October 21, 1851: — “Some gipsies having 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Northland, one of the female members of the tribe ascer- 
tained from the wife of a farm labourer, that she had a daughter in the last stage of 
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Again, there is a class of thieves, notorious budmashes^ who eke out 
their otlier atrocities by occasional recourse to drugging or poisouing. It 
appears to be very difficult to ascertain whether these men practise their 
villauies alone and quite iudependeutly of others, or whether they are 
detached members of the Thug Association. Mr. Henry Alexander, of the 
Civil Service, showed me a collection of drugs (chiefly mineral and 
j)oisonous) which were taken, some years bince, from a suspicious charac- 


consumplion. The gipscy represented that the child had been ‘ bewitched,’ and that bhe 
could rule the hpell which would eftccl a cure for two ao\ ereigns. The mother cheerfully 
paid the money; but, the next day, the wily gipscy returned it, au<l said it was not suineiont, 
but 20Z. more in gold would do it. The cottager’s wife, in her native bim])licity, went and 
borrowed 10/. from a indglibonr; and, with another 10 sovereigns she had in the house saved 
from her husband’s earnings, added the 20/. to the 2/. already in the gipscy ’s hands. As 
soon as the money was paid, the affrighted W'onian was bound over to secresy by tlie gipscy, 
who mumbled out a few ilisjoined texts of sciijilure and kft, with the promise that the child 
would be cured on the following Kiiday, w lien an angel would appear and return the money. 
Since that time, however, it is needless to add, neither gipscy noi money lias turned up.” 

“ At the ]»olice-court in Merthyr Tydlill, the other day, a singul'ir case of obtaining money 
under pretence of telling foi tunes and ‘luling t lie planets’ was investigated. The jirisoner, 
a young gipsey woman of the J-ovoIl tribe, was charged by Mrs. Thomas, a young, educated, 
and good-looking lady, the viife of an assistant surgeon in good circumstances, with having 
obtained from her £80 and 2.^. Od., by false iireteiiccs. The jirisoner, who liadTiccn in the 
hahit of visiting IMrs. Thomas’s house selling dolh<*s' pegs, du*., took an ojiportuiiity of 
informing that lady that she jiossessed the power of ruling the jilanets, and for this trifling 
service only required hall-a-crown. Having succeeded so far, she seems to have umlerstood 
the character of the lady slie hud to deal with, and resolved to work ujion her disposition for 
her own advantage. 8he jiaid her several visits, talking a good deal about working the 
circles, raising the spiiits, itc., and at length induced Mrs. Thomas to hand her ovTr £10, as 
there were four ciicles, and she was bound to pul £10 on each. 81io jiromised to return the 
money, and ‘'ingulaily enough did so, but only for tlie purpose of increasing the amount, as 
the event jiroved. lly pin} ing on Mrs. Thomas’s nervousness and superstition she induced her 
to deposit viitli her £80, jiromisiiig as before to return it m a shoit time, when the ‘circles’ 
had hecn propitiated. This aiiiiomtment tlie gipsey failed to keiqi, and it was only through 
tlie iiitermcdiancy of the jKilice that Mrs. Thoimis secured (he next interview. In the mean- 
time the £80 liud di‘>aj)i)cared, and has not since been heard of. The magistrates convicted 
the Jirisoner, and sentenced her to six months’ haul labour. Slic left the dock with her baby 
in her arms, vv^mking to some one she jec(»ginsed in court, considering, no doubt, that on the 
whole she had not done a bad stroke of business.” — (Ihvuhl), 

“At the Newbury Petty Sessions on February 11, Maria Giles, a midwife, who has 
for many years borne the wuhrhfmt of ‘the Cunning Woman,’ and William Tranter, 
a labourer with whom she coliabited, were charged with obtaining v’^arious sums of money 
from Issac Rivers by means of false pr<*tenees. The jirosecutor is a rcsjiectuhlc-looking 
countryman liv ing in the village of Haui{>stcad Norris, a few miles from Newbury. It 
apjieared from his evidence that m December last he lost his watch — how he did not know — 
and hearing of the ‘Cunning Woman’ at Newbury, he consulted her with reference to his 
loss. She jiTomised to get the watch back for him, and asked tirst for 12if., but ho only gave 
her 25 . GJ., on which she showed him, in a sort of looking-glass, the face of the man who 
had the watch, but he could only see somef fling in the form of a man’s wdiiskers. There was 
no face. ’J'wo days later she got Ps. 0</. of him ‘to gel soiin'thiug from the clieiuifats.’ On 
a third occasion she got Pk. fk/. more of him, and <in a fourth visit he gave her 265. on an 
absolute prmnise to get Ids watch back betwx*en 12 and 1 o’clock the same night. Of course 
be neither got Ids watch nor his monev . The jirisoners were remanded.” — 7/me Ntws^ Febru- 
ary 18G8. 
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ter of this kind at BeerbLoom. Among them were considerable quantities 
of white and yellow arsenic, and a slag of copper ore coated with verdigris. 

In conversations which I had with natives when I first began to investi- 
gate this subject, and especially with Baboo Joykissen Mookerjea, of 
Ooturparah, an enlightened native gentleman of rank, thoroughly con- 
versant with all matters relating to his own people, 1 learnt that they did 
not believe in any extensive confederacy among the Koad Poisoners of 
Bengal, considering them to be merely hudtnashcs, each of whom is 
willing to enter into any nefarious plan in association with others, or to 
l)ractise any villany independently and on his own account; — to aid 
in a dacoity, to serve as a lattial in a zemindaree quarrel, to assist in a 
strangling or some other act of secret butchciy, or to lurk upon the 
road with poison ready for the first unwary traveller. In the following 
cases, we gain some insight into the practices of men of this class, both 
in the North-West and in Bengal. 

Petumber Doss, alias Dhowkul, was tried at Allyghur for the theft of 
Mohuua, a boy aged eight or nine years, for the purpose of selling him. 
The boy was seen following the prisoner and crying.* Upon his appre- 
hension, the man confessed before the tehseeldar that he had stolen the 
child fi’om his parents ; this the boy also asserted. Before the judge, 
Petumber Doss dcclai’ed that the boy accompanied him voluntarily, as ho 
was ill-used by his step-mother. In his confessions before the magistrate 
and at the thannah, ho admitted having perpetrated at antecedent periods, 
several other atrocious crimes, for some of which ho had undergone 
imprisonment ; but, for others, including several cases of robbery by the 
administration of dhatoora, it would appear that he had not been appre- 
hended or punished. It could not be proved, however, that ho had 
actually committed those crimes. Sentence — five years’ hard labour in 
irons, f 

One Purkhit My tee was tried, at Midnapore, in 1853, and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life in transportation, for having administered the seeds 
of the dhatoora to three travellers on their way from Calcutta to Cuttack. 
The prisoner accosted them, and, saying that ho was of their own caste, otfered 
to share the expenses of the road. Putting up at a shop, the i)risoner offered 
to cook rice for the parly. After eating a portion, one of the party found some 
seeds sticking to his teeth ; and, on taking them out, and examining them by 
the light, it was agreed by all three that they Avero the seeds of the dhatoora 
plant. The prisoner, however, observed, that it was nothing but the 
seeds of dhunia ( cor iandr urn sativum)^ and encouragi‘d them to finish their 

♦ There arc reasons for believing that iiiioxicnting drugs are enifdoye 1 by ehild-stealers in 
this Presidency. If \^iU presently be seen that they are commonly had recourse to by these 
crimiimlh in Bombay, and a case, noticed in Dr. Esdaile’s “ Mesmerism in India,” broaches 
the question whether Animal Magnetism may not sometimes be resorted to for thi't purpose. 

t Nix.amut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 7lh January p. flJ. 
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meal, althoiif^h bo (loeliiicd eating any liimself, saying that warm rice 
disagreed withlnni. Two of the peo}>le became inseusiblo immediately 
after ; the other, suspecting that the rice was poisoned, had refrained from 
eating any, and gave the alarm. The intoxicated perhons remained two 
days and-a-luilf before they recovered from the elf'cts of tlio poison. On 
the prisoner’s person was found a scrip or purse eontaining several pockets, 
in one of which were seventeen seeds of the dhnfoora plant ; and, in the 
remains of the food, the darogaU diseo\ered some* ‘•onds of the same plant. 
The prisoner had been in jail no less than four dill tnvnt times, 18H7, 

tlieft, one year ; April 1839, one year in default of security; May 1844, 
accused of administering drugs, charge* not proved, one year’s im])rison- 
ment in default of security. Ft^bruary 1850, arrest(*d on charge of 
poisoning travellers, not proved ; in default of security, three years’ 
imprisonment. February 1853, released ; was again arrested, on a charge 
of administering dings to travelhus, but made his e&eape from custody 
of a burkundunze, 23rd March 1853.* 

There a]>pears to lx*, in the North-West Provinces, a class of miscreants 
who drug their victims by employing young peisoiis — upon whoso credulity 
or sj)irit of mischief they find no difficulty in a(‘ting — as eat’s-jiaws, in effecl- 
ing (he crime of drugging. In 1852, one (Toolrau, a lad not nioio than thir- 
teen yeais ofagi*, was tried at Bundelkund for adininisteringsomedrugmixed 
up with goor to a child younger than himself, almost in the presence of its 
father. Upon his child beemniiig excited and intoxicated, the father went to 
Goolmaand taxed him with the fact, which he aeknowledgiMi, saying that he 
committed the act in conse<pience of the boy’s molluT being afl[liet(‘d with 
fits, and his oxjiecting to get a goat from her. The piisonei confessed, 
hotli at the thannah and bcfoio the deputy magistrate, that he had given 
two and half seeds [pods ?] of dhatoora to the boy at the instigation of 
Piitelieowiee, the lioy’s uncle, who willed to ])lay a joko upon (he mother. 
There w^as no pi oof of this Putclicowreo liaving instigated the aet ; hut 
theie appears to be strong reason for believing lliat the crime was devised 
by some wreteli who liad designs upon the child’s ornaments, or who wished 
to revenge liim'^clf upon its jiarents.f 

Two years later, a lad named Kalloo, sixteen years of age, wms tried at 
Moradabad for drugging a man. He <*onfess(*d, at the (bannah, ami befori* 
the magistrate, that om* Ilabya had given him some dhatoora, and had 
desired him to administer it to the man, as it would make him intoxi- 
cated, and the sight would be amusing — a promise of one or two annas 
appears to have sealed the contract. The pi Houer asked (he man to dine 
with him, and mixixl the powder in some -ugai which was eaten, and 


Nizamut Ada^vlul Reports, Vol. VI. of IH")!, p 721, 
r W. P. J Uli April! «')2, p ‘)0l. 
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rcnderod tlio victim insensible. The robbery, however, was prevented. 
Kalloo was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment.* * * § 

In the following month, Nujeeb, a lad about fifteen years old, small and 
boyish in appearance, was tried for administering poison mixed with 
food, and stealing property while the owner was in a state of insensibi- 
lity. At the same time, the above-mentioned Ilahya was charged with 
instigating the lad to administer the poison with intent to rob. It 
appeared doubtful what poison was administered. Nujeeb pleaded that the 
other prisoner called it dhatoora^ but a portion of dhall sent to the Civil 
Assistant Surgeon of Moradabad, was found to contain particles of Meetha 
Teelia (or Aconitum Ferox), The dhall, however, was not duly identi- 
fied as a portion of that partaken of, and the symptoms of intoxication 
and the insensibility produced were but transient. Ilahya was sentenced 
to five, and Nujeeb to three years’ imprisonmeut.t The name of Ilahya 
will be alluded to presently in another case of hocussing — page 167. 

In 1854 a party of thieves, at Monghyr, entered the house of a Moha- 
jun, living in the main bazar, and plundered the place : having first, 
through the instrnmentality of Etwaree, his servant, a lad of fifteen or sixteen, 
nephew to one of the burglars, drugged the man and his wife with some 
strong narcotic (a yellow powder), in their usual evening draught of 
bbilod niilk.J 

It has been very clearly shown by Mr. Dampier, in his Police 
Reports, that there is a class of robbers whose occupation lies in Adminis- 
tcring Drugs to TVomen of the Town, and then robbing them of 
their ornaments, brass plates, &c., in which these women generally invest 
all they gain. The parties, usually two or three combined togetlner, 
find out what prostitute possesses a good portion of ornaments, and then 
visit her, one as master, and the other as his seivant. After some 
acquaintance, a drinking bout is proposed, to which these women never 
object. As she becomes intoxicated, the drug is administered with liquor ; 
and whilst she is insensible, all her property is carried off. Sometimes 
Iho parties make sure of their victims by strangling, or otherwise making 
away with them, whilst in a state of insensibility. Mr. Dampier seems 
to consider that this practice has only become prevalent of late year8.§ 

This crime appears to bo nearly as common in the North-West as in the 
Lower Provinces. 

A few illustrative examples will suffice. 

One Ramessur Bholah was tried at Beerbhoom in 1855, for theft. The 
prosecutrix, a prostitute, stated that, on the night of the occurrence, she 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 26th October 1864, p, 618. 

t Ibkl, 27tli November 1861, p. 766. 

X Jbnl, 1854, p. 730. 

§ Police Rejiorts, L, P., 1849, p. 71. and 1851, p. 69. 
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was seated at the door of her hoube, when the prisoner came and asked 
for water. After some coiivorbatioii, he offered her some sweetmeats, 
and proposed to remain with her during the night, promi'sing to give her 
eight annas. She ate some of the sw^ectmeals, as did also the prisoner. 
About twenty-five minutes afterwards she felt giddy, and became sense- 
less. Next day, at about 3 p.m., she recovered ; and, at the thannah, she 
saw the prisoner, and also the ornaminits which had been taken from her 
person during her insensibility. A yellow powder was found upon the 
prisoner ; this and the reuiaius of the sweetmeats, on being examined by 
th^edical officer and the chemical examiner, were declared [?] not to contain 
any deleterious or poisonous ingredients [deteetible on ehcmieal analysis ?]. 
The sessions judge convicted the man of theft, but throw out the charge 
of administering some deleterious or intoxicating drug, believing that the 
woman w^as merely intoxicated by liquor. The prisoner was sentenced to 
imprisonment for one year, with labouj^* and irons.* It would appear, from 
the police reports, that cases of this simple description are of frequent 
occurrence in Calcutta. 

Again, in 1852, a prostitute at Meerut declared, that one Joogul came 
to her house at night, conducted by second prisoner, Pertab. The former 
agreed to pass the night with her. lie ])aid her eight annas in advance, 
and, going away, returned proseiilly "with sweetmeats, part of whicli he 
gave her. Shortly after eating them, she b(‘gan to vomit, and being 
alarmed, went to the door, where slie found a chowkeedar, to whom ‘^he 
imparted her impression that Joogul had given her something to cause 
intoxication. She eloped the door, and afterwards bceamo insensible, 
remaining so for two days. The chowkeedar kepi watch on the outside ; 
and, in the morning, sent for the police, when Joogul 'was seized in the 
house, and Pearec was found insensible. The man was searclied, and on 
him were found several auspicious articles, including a rope supposed to 
be used for strangling, and a box containing pills of different colour^. 
Joogul attempted to throw the criminality upon Pertab, who related that 
Joogul mixed the ground seeds of dhatoora with the sweetmeats. It 
was proved that Joogul was a notoriously bad eliaracfer ; and, at the 
sessions court, both prisoners made a full confession of their Iiaving 
agreed that Joogul, being a stranger, should give the woman sweetmeats, 
in which dhatoora had been mixed, in order that they might rob the 
house while she was insensible. The superior court held that the charge 
was fully proved against the prisoner Joogul, and that the charge of 
aiding and abetting” in the offence was clearly established against the 
prisoner Pertab. In consideration of the facts that consequences endanger- 
ing life did not ensue from the dhatoora administered, and that the 
intention appeared to have been to cause insensibility, and not death, the 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. V. of 1866, p. 367. 
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court mitigated the penalty prescribed by law, under the authority con- 
veyed in Clause 4, Section 8, liegulaiioii XVXJ. of 181 7> and sen- 
tenced both the prisoners to seven years' imprisonment, with labour 
in irons.* 

A prostitute of Meei’ut, named Ilcphal, was employed with some other 
persons to attend, as dancers, at the wedding of a palkee-bearer’s nephew. 
Before sotting out, she employed one Khoda Bnksh, as cook, at one rupee. 
On reaching their destination, they got ottrf// and d//r/ll from the bride's 
family, which food the cook bi ought and prepared. The woman and 
six other persons ate of this separately. It tasted bitter, and the prisoner 
said some fferm berries had fallen into it, so tlie woman continued to eat. 
Afterwards, hei head gi*ew giddy, and he then l>roiight her a hooka ; 
she then became insensible ; whilst she was in that slate, the cook took her 
gold ear-rii»gs fiorn her, and other property from the otheis, and went 
away. She recovered hev senses in ten oi* eleven hours. The man was 
apprehended by the Thuggee Snpmntendeut, before whom he admitted 
that he had gi\en dhatoorn. Sentence, fourteen years’ imprisonment in 
banish men t.f 

III many cases, however, the criminals are not satisfied with “hocussing ” 
their victims, but min<ler them, while in a state of in‘'ensi])ility. Thus, — 

Two instances occuri’ed near Calcutta, in 1819. Li one, the culprits 
drugged a prostitute with whom they were drinking, and then completed 
their work by strangling her. The result was that three persons were 
sentenced to imprisonment in transpoitation for life. In the other case, 
the woman was fust intoxicated and then robbed of her ornaments and 
stabbed. She died in couseiiueuce.f 

In the following year, the ease of a woman of this class was reported. 
Slie was found in her house*, in the town of Bancoorah, sti angled and 
denuded of all her oriiameuts, Theie was no appeal ance of any struggle, 
and not the slightest noise w’as lieard by tlie neighbours, who lived within 
four feet of her dwelling. Tlie Superintendent of Police offered a 
reward for the diseoNciy of the murderer, but without success.§ A rather 
mysterious case of this kind oceurred at Benares in 1854. Two men, 
Gunput and Boochnoo, were tiied for the wilful murder of two women of 
indifferent character, and for robbing them of their ornaments and clothes. 
The women, niotlier and daughter, who w^ero deserihed as next thing to 
common prostitutes, were found, one morning, lying dead in their house. 
The Civil Surgeon, on examining their bodies, eould scarcely form an 

♦ Kizumut AdH'wlut Koports, N . 1* , lor 17th Apiil 18f)2, p. 328. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Rci)orts, 8lh July 1853, p. 8,31 See also a case in which one Juggo- 
bundoo Bose w^as convicted of haviiijj: drugp^ed two pro'^titutes of Dacca lu their own house, 
and of then robbing them of property valued at upwards of two hundred rupees. 

Adau'hii HiporU^ Vol, IV., of 1854, p. 304. 

X Police Report, L. P., for 1850, p. 62. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports for 1861, p. 59, 
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opinion as to the manner in which they met with their deaths ; for, though 
there were some suspicious-looking marks on the neck of one of the 
women, still these marks did not extend to the cellular tissue below. From 
the general placidity of the features exhibited by both bodies, and other 
circumstances, he came to the conclusion that “ Burking ” must have been 
practised on these females. “ He was led to this conclusion from the livid 
placidity shown by the features of the deceased.” Ho was of opinion 
that they could not possibly have died of intoxication ; that their stomachs 
coutained, in the one some digested food, smelling of bazar liquor ; in the 
other some dhall and meat. The evidence regarding the parties to the 
crime involved some uncertainties. There could be no doubt, however, that 
at least two men were in the house on the night of the murder, one of 
whom was the cldor woman’s nephew. The clothes which were stolen 
were found in his possession ; the women’s silver ornaments were found 
in the house of the other man. It was proved that these two men pur- 
chased licpior in the eai ly ]iart of the night on which the women were 
murdered. It appears that the prisoners made confessions, both to the police 
and before the deputy magistrate, in considerable detail, i*elating with 
minutcuesb the incidents accompanying the violent death of the two females 
by “ bTUotheriug ” after first intoxicating thorn. The printed report does 
not contain the full particulars of these confessions ; it is mentioned, 
however, that, at the thannah, one of the prisoners asserted that the 
women had been throttled by pressing a stick across their throats (a 
very common practice). This btatomciit ho retracted in the magistrate’s 
court, whore both prisoners assorted thai they had buffoeatod the women 
by coinpresbion with the hand. W ith reference, ai)parently, to the first 
mode of destruction alluded to, the medical officer decided that the 
account given by the prisoners must be false ; as, had death been inflicted 
in this manner (by throttling with a stick), the features would have been 
distorted [?] and marks would have been left on the cellular tissue. The 
judge of the superior court held that, on the other hand, the post-mortem 
appearances seemed to be quite consistent with the fact of homicidal 
sufibcation by compression witli the hand. Dr. Taylor observes, respect- 
ing the evidences of death by suffocation, that fhere rarely exist appear- 
ances indicative of violence, or other than natural extinction of lifi', unless 
circumbtances arouse suspicion, and direct fhe inquii-y to sueli a result. 
Unless such a result be clearly referrible to the accident, it would not, 
he remarks, bo attempted on healthy adult persons, unless they were in a 
state of intoxication, and tliereby rendered defenceless. Most persons, 
unless thus rendered powerless, would be able to offer so much resistance 
as would leave on their bodies indubitable evidence of murderous violence. 
The incidents of the present cose, it was held, exhibit a close correspond- 
ence to the above statement. The women must have been able to offer 
a vigorous resistance, if they bad not been overpowored^by spirits. Indeed, 
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one of the prisoners particuJai‘lj mentioned that ** they died easy, being 
sonbeloss from intoxication.” Death was awarded.^ 

Thuggee of Travellers hy Poison. 

In 1856 I urged that a thorough and successful investigation of this 
atiocMty would cerlaiijJy prove an undertaking of national importance in 
India. At that time we had only to deal with scattered facts. These, 
however, sufficiently demonstiated : — 

1. That the crime (which appeals to have become more prevalent since 
the check given to Tliuggeo by Strangulation) is common throughout 
the three Presidencies of India. 

2. That it is pursued systematic dly, as a trade, not being merely the 
device of a stray criminal here and there ; and that, in great 
probability, those who practise it are Thugs in the commonly received 
acceptation of the term. 

Lower Provinces. 

The Table at the head of this chapter will show how generally this 
Clime is pinctised in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency . It 
must not, however, be supposed that certain instances of its commission 
do not occur in the districts against which numbers are not found. In 
Chittagong, for example, the ciirue was, within my ow^n knowledge, by 
no means very uncommon ; although up to that time, cases may not have 
been fully detected and brought to tiial. 

Upper India. 

In a brief tabular statement by Dr. E^daile, upon the cases reported upon 
to th(‘ Magistrate of Azimgliur, during the year 1834-35,1 we have the 
follow' ing entries which affoid strong evidtmee of the prevalence of road- 
poisoning in that district, and also throughout Upper India : 

“Fifteen persons poisoned on the road for their pioperty and recovered 
by timely vomitihg.” 

“Eight travelleis poisoned for their goods, by dhatoora probably.” 

“ Four putrid bodies, probably poisoned, the bodies being stript, as is 
usual in these cases.” 

Madras Presidency. 

A narrative given by Surgeon II. W. Porteous of the Civil Dispensary, 
Coimbatore, affords evidence of tlie great prevalence of this atrocity in 
the Madras Presidency, in 1851.J Dr. Porteous states that he had treated 
six victims to the nefarious practices of a gang of thieves who made use 
of the dhatoora to effect their purpose. The police authorities were put 
on the alert, and succeeded in apprehending the gang, who were brought 
to trial, when it appeared that, in one of their tours, they had administered 

♦ Ni/amut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 4th December 1864, p. 797. 

t The Imha Journal of Medical Science, V. II., p. 262. 

% Medical Reports selected by the Madras Medical Board, 1855, p 384 
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the drug to eleven persons. To one of these it proved fatal. In every 
case they succeeded in their object of robbing. Their method was to mix 
a portion of the pounded seeds in either the rice, curry, or pepper- water, — 
of which they invited travellers to partake. The charge was proved 
against them, and they were sentenced accordingly. 

Dr. Porteous said that eight grains, or 48 seeds, arc sufficient to produce 
the full effects of dhatoora poisoning in from two to three hours in a strong 
able-bodied man. 

Bomhay Presidency, 

We find it reported* that at the Sessions of July 1838, at Bombay^ 
one Luximon Balloo was convict(‘d of murder, by administering dhatoora 
to a blanket-seller, and executed. The night before his execution, ho 
made an ample confession of his guilt, stating also that two individuals 
named Jumsal and Iloosaln Essoof, with a Fakeer, wlio generally sat under 
a tree iK'ar the bazar gate, were in the habit of entrapping the unwary 
to take dhatoora for the purpose of robbing them of any trifling articles 
that they might possess. The police were long upon the alert to ap{)re- 
hend these three, but were, until lately, unsuccessful. They were then, how- 
ever, in the jail upon a charge of giving this drug to a cooly who, after being 
taken to the General Hospital, reco\crcd sufficiently to identify them. 

It a])peurs from the reports of Captain C. llervey, the Assistant 
General Superintendent for the Suppres>iou of Dacoity, that, in Bombay^ 
poisoning is a regular profesbion, the victims being generally children. 
In an interesting account of dhatoora poisoning published ]>y J)r. Giraud in 
the Transactions of tlio Medical and Physical Society of Bombay for 
1849, it is remarked tliat ^‘viewing the most prevalent motive to 
dhatoora j)oibonhjg, it would seem as if some regularly oiganizcd band 
of tbie^es bad, within the previous year, iuvadod tliat island.’’ From 1837 
and 1838, when a few cases of poisoning, supposed to l)e from dhatoora, 
were noticed by Drs. Bell and McLelluu in tlie several reports on tho Native 
General Hospital, — up to 1848, only from six to ten sucli cases had been an- 
nually recorded ; but, during \ fifty-one cases had come under hospital 
tientmeiit ! Dr, Giraud also alludes to the practice of drugging cliildron 
with sweetmeats containing tho powdered seeds, that their ornaments 
may be more easily removed. 

The Sindian of 17th May 1856 reported that “Poisoning seems 
to have become a profession in Sind, and in some cases a lucrative 
Olio. In another part of our paper will bo found a few lines from 
Kotree ou the subject. Wo have just received a communication from 
Shikarpore, which gives us the outlines of a diabolical system that has 
been cairied on in Upper Sind for the last few years, A gang of notorious 
characters have just been unkennelled in that Collectorutc, who have been 

■*'" Allen’s Asiatic Journal for March 1839. 
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in the habit of dihguibing themsolves as Fakeers, and administering poi- 
son to people possessed of wealth, which they appropriated to them- 
solves, after they ha<l succeeded in putting them to death. Their plan 
of operations was very simple, and from that fact they were the better 
able to delude their victims. About this time of the year the laboring 
population employed upon the canals are accustomed to return homo with 
the earnings they have saved during the working season. These people 
were generally selected by this nefarious gang for destruction. They 
otteied them, in God’s name, food which was impregnated with some deadly 
poison, and, as soon as it had the desiied effect, they plundered the dead 
bodies of any properly found on them. Our coirespondeut informs us that 
last year no less than nine persons were saciilicod in this manner, and, 
williin the lastmonlh, seven, out of twelve who were poisoned, died. Some 
time back, he tells us. Government offennl ii leward of one thousand rupees 
for tlie dneovery of the guilty paity, and this seems to have had the wished- 
for result, as the whole gang have been apprehemled, and a minute enquiry 
into the extent of their murderous practices was ])romised.” 

In the investigation of the sources of this crime, it is of the first 
importance to boar in mind that old writers describe the use of Poison as 
an essential part of the Thug system. Ddeferions drugs^^ says 
Forbes, “arc stated to he used onlg htf novices m the business, the 
more experienced Thugs trusting rather to the certain effects of the 
knife or cord than to the doubtful operation of poison,^^ Still, it 
is conceivable that, observing the attention of the police employed in 
their Huiipression to bo mainly directed to the practice of Strangling, the 
Thugs should ha\e, in a groat moasuie, abandoned the use oi' Wxaroomal, and 
have devoted all their craft to the easier and safer piaetice of Diugging. 

At the vsanio time, it does not ap])ear that any absolutely dcmonstiative 
evidence has been adduced identifying cither the Mcetawatlns of Bengal 
ortho Up-country Dhatooreeas with the true Thugs, 

Mr. Dainjiier, whose judgment in the mattei is unimpeachable, alludes, 
in his Reports for tin* Kt and 2nd half years of 1S40, to circumstances 
which, at about that time, bi ought to light the existence of a system of 
administering poisonous drugs to travclleis which, “'»inee the supprobsion 
of Thuggee, had increased along the lines of general communication and 
in othei parts of the countiy.” He, however, appears to have considered 
that this practice was not t*arriod on by Thugs. 

In 1842, the Police Superintendent of Btnigal stated in his report that a 
line of professional poiboners (called mcetawallas, the poison being con- 
tained in sweetiueatb) had been discoAeied on the vSasseram road. This 
is not a new trait in the aniialb of crime in India. The Hurkaru says : 
“ From Nobutpoor to Bancoorah, a lino of poisoners had flourished for 
some time. In 1835, an old woman was seized in Jehanabad, four- 
teen miles west of Subscram, and upon hei were found credentials from 
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the poisoning community at large, as also special recommendations to the 
good services of different police officers on the whole lino of road.’^^ 
Colonel Sleeman wrote, in 1844, that the impunity with which this 
crime is everywhere perpetrated, and its consequent increase in every part 
of India, were among the greatest evils with which the country was, at 
that time, afflicted. These poisoners wore then as numerous over the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies as over that of Bengal. There was no 
road free from them ; and he believed that, throughout India, there must 
be many hundreds who gained their subbistonce by that trade alone.f 
Just at this time, we find this practice sybtematically practised in the 
Lower Provinces by ihQ Meet await as (the designation given by Mr. Dam- 
pier to this class of robbers). In 18d4, two persons were reported as having 
been drugged to death in Behar by a party of professional poisoners on the 
Great Road, No traces could be found of the olTenders, and the survivors of 
the party drugged could not give a clear description of tliem. The superin- 
tendent remarked upon the extraordinary fact that, although travellers were 
fully warned of the acts of these men, and notices to that effect were put up 
at the Serais and Chuttoes, they constantly fell victims to the rohbors.J 
Again, in his report of the following year, upon the state of crime in tlio 
district of Shahabad — (a portion ot* the country fearfully notorious in the 
history of the old Thuggee system ; and, as the table will show, still the 
most rife of all the districts in Bengal in cases of Tiiuggee by Poison) — 
Mr. Dampier mentions that «iill the thefts by adininifsb'ring drugs 
occurred to tra^ellers passing along the road who, in sj)ite of the conti- 
nued ])recautionH put up in all the C/huttees and given to them by the 
deputy magistrates and polha* officers on the Trunk Road to pre- 
vent strangers from joining their parlies,§ continued to drink and 
r(*ceive tobacco and dry food from the hands of such persons, thus afford- 
ing them opporl unities of acquiring their coiitidcnce and adiuinistering 
drugs at a place favorable for the e-jcape of the poisoners, who were 
constantly on the watch for their victims. In two of the ca'^es which 
oc*curred that year, death ensued ; in two, no ti’ace of the mccta wallas' 
could be discovered ; and, in the hi'^t, one parly was couvieled. lie 
eonsiderod that the reason for more offiMices of this kind oc(*un‘ing in the 
Shahahad and the Behar districis, is that the viclims ha\e gtmerally come 
near the end of tlieir joiiriuy, ami would sepaiate from the ]>()isoners if 
Iht^y delaycil atlmiiiistering the poison ; ami abo tJiat theiu aio gieater 
opportunities of escape through bye-roads into otlier Jurisdietionx, wliiist 


>■ A lion’s Asial 1 C .Journal, 1S12, Vul 

t Rambles ami Rocol Union, of an Jmlian Ofbcial, Vol I., p 111 
J Roporl for iSla, p. l.*l. 

^ Similar wanun^^s I o Sop<»> s ^ohV on li a\e to thou hoiuu. Ium appeared fiom time lo 
time, lu (leneial Oiiki^ 
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the person drugged is in a state of irisensi1)ility. Again, in 1849, we 
find Mr. Dampier re])orting the eon tinned prevalence of this crime on the 
Gratid Trunk and other roads ; and, while annexing a statement showing 
the number of persons arrested, punished, and acquitted upon charges of 
the kind,* remarking that, unfortunately, the chances of detection are but 
few. The poison, generally the seeds of the dhatoora, is to he found on 
the road side ; and, reduced to powder, is nearly tasteless, when mixed 
with tobacco or food ; while, if the victims do recover, they arc for so 
long a time in a state of stupefaction, and unable to give any account of 
the transaction, that there is every opj>ortiinity atforded for the escape of 
the criminals. In eommoiiting upon his statement showing the charges 
of ])oisoniug which came before the assistant general superintendent 
for the suppression of Tliuggee at Patna in 18.>0, Mr. Bumpier again 
insists that this document docs ind giv^e the slightest idea of the prevalence 
of the crime, parti<;ularly along the Grand Trunk lload, where the want 
of caution on the ]>art of travellers, and the easy avoidance of detection 
on that of the criminals, render its oeeurreneo freciuent ; added to which, 
from Ihikhliarnngger or Mungle])orc, in Baneoorah, to Sasseram in 
Shahabad, tliere was then not a single otiicer posted along that line of 
road, and the police arrangements throughout for the lU'otection of travel- 
lers were very deficient. 

Mr. Dampier considered that a combination existed along the lines of 
road frc(|uented by travellers, ])ilgrims, <&e.,*for robbery by this atrocious 
method ; and that the dawk bearers, ])etty muddees at the halting-places, 
bhuteearas, and eommon tliicv(‘s, were in it.f 

Colonel Sleeman describes llic pi‘ofo.->Hional road-poisoners, or Dhatoo- 
Tceas^ as commonly employing the dhatoora which they sometimes give 
in the hookah to bo smoked, and at otber^ in food. Their intention, lie 
considers, is almost always to destroy life, as “dead men tell no tales 
but the poi^olle^l ])eople sometimes recover, and k‘ad to the detection of 
the poisoners. The ca^es in which they recovered were rare (when 
Colonel Sleeman wrote) ; and of those A\ho recovered and traced the 
criminal, very few would ever undertake to prosetjutc them through the 
magistrates and the sessions courts. Those people put on all manner 
of disguises to suit their purpose ; aud, as they prey cliiefly upon the 


* The stalomcnts oi eases of professional poisoners before tbe assistant superintendent 
for tbe suppression of for tlie Patna Divi'^ion, of this aud tbe following year, show 

that thirty-seven i>er.son3 were apprehended during that peiiod, upon charges of this kind- 
eight wore found guilty and sentenced, four were noted as having been transferred to other 
jurisdictions, or as under Inal, aud the remainder were acquitted, 
t lk‘aufort'^ Digt^t of the Criminal Law— para. 3117. 
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poorer sort of travellers, they require to desti'oy the greater number (d* 
lives to make up their incomes.* 

A party of two or throe poisoners have very often succeeded in destroy- 
ing another of eight or ten travellers with whom they have journeyed 
for some days, by pretending to give them a f(‘ast on the celebration of 
the anniversary of some family event. Sometimes an old woman or man 
will manage the thing alone, by gaining the coniidenco of travellers, and 
getting near the cooking pots while they go aside ; or when emjdoycd 
to bring the flour for the meal from the bazar. The poison is ])ut into 
the flour as opportunity ofli'rs. People of all <‘astes and callings take 
to this trade, some casually, others for life, and others derive it from 
their parents or teachers ; and the habit of cooking, eating, and sleeping 
on the side of the road, and the custom of smoking with strangers of 
seemingly the same caste, greatly facilitate their designs. The small 
pai’ties are, this authority believes, uiicoiineeied with each other, and 
two parties never unite in the same expedition. The memhers of oiio 
party may he sometimes convicted and punished, but their detection is 
accidental ; for the system, ho consitlers, which has enabled us to put 
down the Thug associations cannot he ap])lied, with any fair prospect 
of success, to tlio suppression of those pests of society, hO(‘ing that the 
Thugs went on their adventures in largo gangs ; and two or more gangs 
were commonly united in the course of an cxj)cdition in the perpetra- 
tion of many murders. Every man shared in the booty according to 
the rank he held iu the gang, or the part he took in the murders ; and 
the rank of every man, and the part he look generally, or in any parti- 
cular murder, were for the most part well known to all. From these 
gangs when arrested, the authorities elicit(*(l the first clue to the evidence 
required for their eonvictioii. This thorough uuravelment of the whole 
organization by the eoufcssiou of a few parti<js iin})licated, or by what 
is called the approver system, is not to he expected when, as iti the case 
of the poisoners, the gangs are small and wholly distinct from each other. 

The following are abstracts of the principal cases of Drugging on the 
Highway^ which appeared in the Reports of the N. W. and Lower 
Provinces, from 1852 to 1855. It will he seen that the always available 
poison, — the Datgra. Sekds, — was believed to have been used iu all 
the cases of this class, and that, in two instances only, was it considered 
probable that other poisons (Nux Vomica and Gunjah) were added to 
the seeds. 

I remarked in 1856 that it was to be borne in mind that, although it had 
evidently become much more frequent of late years than it was during the 

* This author details the case of a ])oor old Fakecr (mendicant,) and his \oung Hon, who 
were beset, drupff:je(l, and plundered t)y a fairiilv of these misjereants for the sake of a 
blanket— their only j^operty. The child died, the father recovered after three daya’ intoxica- 
tion and stupor. ^ 
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iinrcslminoil })rcvaleiice of Thuggee by Strangulation, this crime is by no 
means of recent origin. A very raarkeil instance, which occurred in 1809, 
is reported by Macnanghten* and will be cited in full under the head of 
Poisoning by Dhatoora. It appears, liowever, that the first law instituted 
for controlling this crime, was promulgated so late as the year 1817. 

In 1852, two men — I5howauy,'|* and Bhola, his nephew, were tried at Mcernt, 
on the accusation of a man who deposed that, when on liLs way to Lucknow, 
he met Bhowany at Umballah, who said he would travel in company with him. 
On their way, Bhowany took him to a bumicah’s shop and purchased some 
ottah and dhall ; after cooking it, deponent went, at Bhowany's re(|ucst, for some 
water; returning, he ate the food and became insensible. Bhola, who had lately 
joined them, was present. Bhowany pLiced the man within a hut ; they then 
robbed him, and pretended to the police that iheii* party consisted only of two. 
The police found the prosecutor insensible and concealed in a corner of the hut. 
A bag of dhatoi »vi seed was found on Bhowany, some of this had been ground 
to powder, also some Chnrus — concrete juice of tlie Cammhis ludica. The 
I)nsoners mutually accused each otlier. — Sentence, fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment. | 

The following case singularly closely resembles, in its main features, one 
already cited (at p. 156). The prisoners’ names were the same, and both cases 
occurred near Meerut, but they were (juitc distinct. 

A ]>rostitnte, named Durbarim, who gained her livelihood by singing, was 
proceeding from Meerut to Allyghur, accompanied by her mother and six other 
]>ers()nH. They were met on the way by one Khodabuksh, who appears to have 
liad some acquaintance with the i>arty at Meerut. He said that he was in want 
of service, and was engaged by the woman as cook to the party. On arriving 
at Cool, they put up at a Serai, and the prisoner was given food to cook. This 


* Vol. T. p. 21(5. In 1812 one Joolscc Tewnreo drugged four fakoers in Sliahahad. They 
all became iiiscu^iible and one died — Ihid^ p. 209. In 1820, Kulua, disgui^-ed as a Chuprassee, 
joined two In ol hers tra\elUng by Ikuiduh. He ofiered (hem some sweetmeat called Peeraii 
(n kind of consecrated h)od)-, cacli reeened about two pice weight. The thief forbade them 
to spit any out. The stutT had an unpleasant taste. In a short lime both fell down 
senseless, .hndsee made tdf with their effects, (hic of the brothers speedily died; the 
other recovered his senses ini the following day. It appeared, at the trial, that the accuse<l 
was an iiifniiKUis charneter, who liad travelled about plutnloring by administering poisonous 
drugs to all whom he could entice into taking them. Thkly Yol. II., p. ol. 

T’his trick of giving ])oison in food said to be coiusecraled was practised upon a Modee 
(supposed to be rich) at Godie in 18(55. Sunkur, a gang poisoner, and three of his party di.s- 
guised themselves as a Gamin, or priest, and bis Chelan, discijiles. They sat themselves down 
before the shop. Sunkur began to act the priest, muttered luunters, performed poojah, and 
passed on the pershad, or offering, to his pretended disciples, who kept it in their hands, as 
tliey knew' it was drugged. They then proffered a portion of their offering to the unfortunate 
lilodeo, who, at first, refused to eat it, hut being told it w'as pershad, he ate it, and became 
delirious, and then insensible. The neighbours becoming alarmed, the thieves had to decamp 
w ithout booty. — Jiep. of 7. G. Jiilh, L. 1\, for 1565, p. 33. 

t Bhowany was a verj' favorite name among the organized Thugs. — See Index to names 
in 0)1. Sleemmi’s “ Thug Gangs of Upper and Central India.” See also the case of one 
Bhow'aneodeeu, convicted of an atrocity of the kind, at p. 116 of this Manual. 

J Nizamut Adawl^t Reports, N. W. P., June I9tli, 1852, p. 568. 
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was eaten at abou^ninc in the evening. At midnight, the chowkeedar of the 
Serai observed some of the party rolling about the ground ; he went up, and 
found them all more or less affected by some intoxicating drug. The prisoner 
lay among them feigning sleep, and some gold and silver ornaments belonging 
to the prostitute were found on his person. Four of the men who were most 
intoxicated were sent to the Dispensary, and, by judicious treatment, recovered 
in three days. The three women, and the rest of the party, who had eaten less, 
recovered after having been given some medicine to make them vomit. The 
prisoner confessed before the magistrate that ho procured the dhatoora from a 
neighbouiing garden, which he pointed out, on pretence of requiring it for a sick 
bullock. Tlie civil surgeon deposed that the four meeraaces were brought to 
liim in a state of muttering delirium, and he detailed the symptoms as peculiarly 
the effects of an overdose of dhatoora. He stated that this drug is poisonous, or 
merely intoxicating, in proportion to the quantity taken, in relation to the 
strength and constitution of the patient; and that, as the patients brought to 
him were all strong men. he thinks it probable that the effects would have gone 
off, without proving fatal, even if prompt measures had not been taken. There 
was reason to believe that this was not the first instance in which the prisoner 
had been guilty of the same ofibnee, — Imprisonment for fourteen years.* 

Two travellers were putting up at the new Serai at Mirzapore, when one 
Raratuliul also came there and made acquaintance with them. One of the men, 
having been ])rej)aring his food, asked llamtuhul, who was close by, to look after 
it while he went to fetch watei at the well. 

During his short absence the other took the opportunity of putting some 
dhatoora into the dhall^ which rendered one of the travellers insensible a few 
hours afterwards ; the other became so during the night. The prisoner con- 
fessed, at tlie kotwaleo and in the foujdaree, that he had put some dhatoora 
in the dhall^ and made no defence on trial. Imprisonment foi’ life in transporta- 
tion, f 

* Nizamul Adawlut Ke[)()rt‘5, N, W. P., November 20111, 1852, p, 1380. The practice of 
hiring themselves out as (^ooks is jui old and lather frequent one among the Dhatooreeas. 
A case, which occurred in the hegmiiing of this century, will he found in Maciiaghtcn’s 
Keports of the Nizamut Adanlul, Vol. I., i>. 368, A woman had been employed by the com- 
plainant as a household servant. Her first act appears to have been to pre])are the evening 
meal for the family. Of this her master partook, lie was alarmed, on rising from his 
repast, to oKservo every individual in his house in a state of stnpef.iclion ; and, at the same 
time, became aware, from the dryness of his montli and a giddiness witJi wJiieh he was 
seized, that lio had swallowed some deleterious suhslanee. Although scarcely conscious of 
what he did, he found means to call to his assistance two persons who resided near, by 
W'hose aid the proper remedies were administered to the whole family ; — before this, how- 
ever, the prisoner escaped with a pair of silver foot-ornaments and a necklace. In another 
instance, tliis prisoner was proved to have prepared cakes for four sepoys, who, shortly after 
eating, became so violently intoxicated, as to he utterly unconscious of what they said or 
did. Three other persons also partook of the same food with similar results. The prisoner, 
taking advantage of the confusion thus created, decam])ed with several articles. She alleged ^ 
in her defence, that the state of her health made a constant use of the dhatoora seeds 
necessary. She, consequently, carried a quantity about her, and that it was probable some 
might have fallen into the food without her knowledge. See other recent instances at p. 178. 

I learn that a band of Road Poisoners was detected at Meerut about 1845. The Chiefs 
were a Bheestic and the Kaiisaniah of the Station Mess. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., March 23rd, 1H51, p. .306. 
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In the previous January, a man and liis son, while jourufying towards the 
Punjab, halted at a mosque in Panecput. One Ullayar Khan fell into conver- 
sation with tliein ; and at last offered them somctliing to eat. The father went 
into the city to pureh.ise food. On his return, he found bread moistened with 
sherhnf, which his son told him had been brought by the person who promised 
tliern food. They ])artook of this, and, shortly afterwards, began to feel sttipe- 
fied, in which state the prisoner came to them, and removed them to another 
mosque, where they became totally insensible. On reein cry of their senses, 
after three or four days, they found that they had been robbed of their money. 
The native doctor dei)osed that the men were under his treatment for three or 
four days, suflering from the eift'ots of violent stupefac'tion, induced, as he sup- 
posed from the symptoms, by dhatooia. The piisoner was a known bad charac- 
ter. Sentence, fourteen years’ imprisonment * 

In April 1853 the thannahdar of Bohsha (Jounpoor) sent in two men, Slieo- 
gholam and Shcociiurn, with a small qunility of dhaioora tied up in a ]uece of 
cloth, together with other articles belonging to them. lie reported that, in the 
preceding months oF C)ctober and December, two cases of administering 
poisonous drugs or dhatoora to three ])ersons named had occurred at JMou/.ih 
Lnkne(‘poor, and in another spot; both phic(*s being near the high road leading 
to Allahabad. A strict sfauh had been instituted, but without success, until 
the two prisoners were seized. Tlieir eomersation and behaviour e\(itingthe 
suspicion of a police jemadar, he seandied a bundle, their joint property, and 
found in it a patlce of dhatoora. One of the jnisoners escaped, hut was 
recaptured. They both confessed that they had brouglit Wxi} dhatoora with them to 
ini\ cither in the water or food jirejiari'd by travelhns, wbenever a fitting 
opportunity oflered. This^ they said., was their hnsiuess. Tliey denied being 
implicated in the former cases alluded to abo^e, but their .ippearanee correspond- 
ed with the description given by tlie sufferers of tlie persons who had given 
them iii(o\icating drugs in tliiur food. The dhatoora was sent to the ci\il sur- 
geon for e\nmmation. One K(»osial staled that he wms a grass-cutter in the ser- 
vice of an officer, and was reluming to his home in Zillali Azimghiir, having 
with him Us. 29 in cash, ^.c. The piisoners ami another man, who called him- 
self a sepo) , joined him at Uuttehpoor. After tiavclhng togetlier some da>s, 
one of tlie prisoners houglit some ottah. They jirepared bread, some of whiidi 
was given to him afler eating it, he becaim* insensible, when the tliree men 
plumleied him and made off. A woman recollected to have seen the prisoners 
and tlie grass-cutter together. The judge of tlie siijierior court (‘onsidered 
that there wore the strongest groumls for believing that the prisoners were 
poisoners by ]>rofession, and belonged to a class ^^ho infest the high roads for 
the purpose of cutrajipiug unwary travellers, lie ol)ser^cd, from a procee<lmg 
from the Magistrate of A/inigurh ap])ended to the record, and from police 
reports of the Jounpoor DIstnet, also filed in the case, that no less than four cases 
of poisoning with theft took place in the high roads, in the same ^iemlty, within 
the period of three months pinwioiis to the capture of the prisoners, in which 
eight persons were drugged and robbed ; and wbicb, in one of the instances, 


* Nizanuit Aclawlut Report*^, N. W P., Janiian 6th, I&54, p. 592. 
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ended fatally. He tLereforc confinncd the sentence of imprisonment for life 
in transportation passed on the prisoners.*'* 

In January of the same year Kurccinoollah, hhvfteearah^ was tried on the 
following charge. Three men, who were in the habit of coming to the cattle 
mart of Chundowsee with cattle for sale, deposed tliat they were there on a 
certain date. Early in the morning, they left tlieir quarters in the Serai which 
belonged to the defendant, and ^vent to the luarkot. On their return, the pri- 
soner said to them, “ Some calamity will occur to-night ; give me what money 
}0U have about you, and I will lock it up.” They replied, “What I is not this 
place under the British ride ?” and refused to gi\e up the money. They then 
called for dinner. At this time a violent storm arose, which uprooted large trees, 
and did a great deal of damage throughout the countrv. During the storm, the 
prisoner called them to dinner. They commenced eating dUnll and chuppaitees 
which he had cooked. One of them ob«>erved that the was very hittei. 
The prisoner insisted twice tliat he had merely put too much salt to it. Imme- 
diately after eating tlie dhall^ the tliree men became insensible in the piisoner’s 
house. I'hc young son of one of them took a mouthful of the dhall which caused 
him to vomit — and he ate no more. Seeing his father and others insensible, he ran 
out, although the prisoner tried to prevent him, and called a chowkeedar posted 
hard by. The police found the three men insensible, but tlie prisoner was well 
and in liia senses: they went oil to the thannah, and, on their return, found the 
prisoner feigning insensibility. lie and the otliers were earned to tlie thannah 
on eharpoys. Slioobratce Miutbool andllussun Juir.ihs were called to prescribe 
for all lour. Tliey did so, and made the tlnoe travellers swallow some peera and 
milk, forcing it down their throats, and tickled their tin oats with a feather, which 
caused them to vomit. The prisoner diank the jioeia and milk himself, whence 
it was evident that ho was sensible, and the feather was not put down his throat, 
lie was quite well the next morning, where.is tlic three men did not recover 
until the third day. The civil surgeon detccti‘d dhaloora in the dhdl^ and the 
prisoner admitted its presence in the food. The j)risoner was sentenced to 
seven years’ iinprisoiimeut.f 

It is worthy of roratuk that tlio piisoner filated in hib defeiieo that one 
Ilahya (Illalieea) came to his house several times during the storm ; and 
that, perhaj)-^, ho threw sourdhing into it. At the tiial ho recalled his 
hints agairisl Ilahya, an 1 eii(l(‘avmured to erimirrite others. This was pro- 
bably tho Ilaliya who was convicted at that place two years later as a 
feystematie jmisoner — See page io4. 

In the following easef jt would appear that tho roblier adminislcrcd llio 
dhaloora so freely to his viclim as to cause death. It is not eerlain, 
however, that other unfair means were not resorted to, while the unfor- 
tunate man lay iiHcnsiblo at tho piisoner's mercy. 

When on trial at Buudlekiind in 18,>J, one IC.isheo confessed that he gave a 
portion oichutnee in which dhntoora seeds had been inserted, to five persons, but 
pleaded not guilty to the murder of Buu^roop, one of the five. It appeared 


* Ni/amut A(kn\lut Kcpoiis, N W P , duly 25th, IHa'J, p. 010. 
t Jainian 12th 18‘»k p 00 
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ft-oni the united testimony of the four survivors that they, with the deceased, 
formed a travelling party, and were joined by the prisoner. On cooking their 
dinner, the pnsoner, to improve its flavour, oflered them some chutnee^ which 
they accepted and mixed with their dish~of this all the travellers partook, and 
became intoxicated and temporarily frantic. While in this state, two of them 
were robbed. After the effects of the intoxication had gone off, Buiisroop was 
missing, and his body was discovered on the third day in a neighbouring nullah. 
The prisoner was seen in company with the travellers. Evidence of their 
intoxicated condition was adduced — the stolen projierty was found iu the posses- 
sion of the prisoner, and with it a large quantity of chutnee^ which was also pro- 
duced in Court. The poisonous and deleterious nature of the chutnee was 
proved by the evidence of Dr. Hansford and two native druggists, who deposed 
that the seed contained therein were those of the dhatoora. The druggists 
asserted that the administration of fifteen or twenty seeds would be fatal to life. 
Dr. Hansford alleged that the death of Himsroop was to be ascribed to the 
administration of dhatoora, or stramonium, as the indications of congestion in the 
lungs, bead, and brain wore such as would be caused by that poison. The 
prisoner was sentenced to death.* 

Ill tlio following cases, there appeared to bo reason for believing that 
mi red poisons were administered by the robbers to their victims. 

Tliana and Kisbnoo, of Moradabad (a district singularly rife in cases of this 
description), were tried in 1852, upon the accusation of one Dya, who deposed 
that be and his brother ISrunsookh went to Kant to sell wheat. While disjiosing 
of the grain at a disadvantage, Thana came to them, felling them that, if they 
would accompany him to bis village, be would take their wheat off their bands. 
They agreed ; while on the way, they ate some parched wheat. Thana said that 
be would give tlicm sugar to eat with it. He took some out of a bundle containing 
about one and-a-half seer, and gave them each about si vcbittacks [12 ounces] of it. 
They ate the wliole of the sugar with their wheal ! and had not got 200 yards 
when they became insensible. Dya’s belly be<jan to burn, and bis throat became 
dry ; be did not completely reeover his senses until the second morning, wlicn 
he had vomited. Munsookh died the ne\t day at Iwehe o’eloek. Their ])ro- 
porty had disa[)peare(.l. Some of the stolen articles were suhsetpienily found in 
the house of Kishnoo, Thaiia's father; Thana had disappeared, but was after- 
wards seized. A bundle of .sugar was found in tlie bouse. Thana, who was 
a notorious hudmash, eonfessed before tlic thanmdidar that be gave the men sugar, 
and then plundered them. J\Ian> witnesses deposed tliat botli ju-isoners, fatlmr 
and .son, were bad diameters ; “ they administered poison to travellers and then 
plundered them but, the elder being a cliowkeodar, no one inteifered with 
them. Thana withdrew his confession iu the Sessions (huirt, and said that the 
police had extorted it by beating liiin with a kora. Dr. Sti\en deposed that the 
smjar scut to him flu- examination in this ease c(mtaincd the pow'der of the 
dhatoora and n ax vonuca, and that the statement gi\en by Dya was 
highly probable, inz., that he and his brother had hecn jioisonod by eating each 
about twelve of such sugar. The younger prisoner was sentenced to 

imprisonment in haiiishnieiit for life. The elder was acquitted.f 

Xi/amut Atl wstiit Ko]>o 7 f'., Y tV P , Fobrmirv 22n<i l.s,3J p 202. 

+ Ih ^ 21st, lSt>2, p -S)? 
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One Klioman w&s tried, at Cawnpore, in 1854, upon three charges of poisoning 
and robbery. In the first of these cases, it was shown that a conversation was 
overheard by one Nidha between the prisoner and his mother, in which the latter 
accused her son of spending the money which he obtained bjr robbery and 
violence in debauchery. Nidha, having heard of the death of three hackery men 
by poison, made inquiries as to the description of the person who had hired the 
hackeries ; this agreeing with that of the prisoner, he gave information to the 
police. On being apprehended, the prisoner admitted hia concernment in the 
crime, but implicated others as accomplices. A young intfdligent boy, named 
Chowdhree, was with the murdered men. Ho stated that tlie deceased’s haekoi'ies 
were hired by the prisoner, who said that he wislied to have some sugar convt'ycd 
towards the Jumna. Setting out, they halted, at niglit-fixll, at a small villaire, 
and the prisoner prepared a shci'hut by pounding up hhang (Indian hemp), &c., 
and oWwii, which he gave to the three men and also to the witness; the latter 
look a very small (quantity and esea])ed, but the other three fell into a state of 
insensibility, from which they never awoke. The magistrate, after investigating 
other charges against the prisoner, arrived at the conclusion that the “ prisoner 
was a professional murderer and robber by administering poison.” He was iden- 
tified, while in jail, by the victims of two other cases, who at once pointed him 
out from a crowd of the prisoners, and whose previous description of the person 
who had robbed them exactly coincided with that of the prisoner. The plan 
resorted to in all the cases being, as in this, to hire the hackeries of men wlio, 
having just completed a contract, would probably Inive the. )>rolits derived from 
it on their persons. Proof was absent as to the nature of the poison used. The 
bodies of the deceased men were in too advanced a stage of decomposition to 
admit of examination. The contents of a bottle sent to the Chemical Examiner 
were not ascertained by analysis to be poisoned, ‘‘though the known ditHcully 
in detecting vegetable poisons is acknowledged,” and the pi'cscncc of dhiUoara 
(the most usual j)oison in such cases) is not readily detectiblo, even when the 
examination of the contents of the stomach is immediate. Hemp (hhang) is, 
liowover, itself a strong ])oison, and the administration of an inordinate dose, 
intentionally, in the prosecution of a felonious purpose, would be quite sutiicient 
to justify a conviction for murder. In the present ca'^e, the mixture composed 
by the prisoner was, by his own statement., shown to have contained three parts 
of hemp, which, in addition to the powder or the infusion [i^] of dhatoora would 
abundantly uccoiml for the destruction of human life wliich followed.” After 
a careful trial of each of tlic three cases, all of which were clearly pi*oved, the 
prisoner was sentenced to death.^ 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., October 3r<l, 1854, p. 479, A very iniquiftms case, 
involving the murder of a hackery driver by a .systematic road i)()isoner, was tried at lJenare.s 
in July and OoU>ber 1853. It appeared tJjal a very j'^oung country-born girl, named Victoria 
Adelaide Hassey, eloped from her mother’s house in comi)any with one Henry Ifalpin, Chuin- 
roo, and a lad named Kandhaee. On the. arrival of the party, by boat, at Bhaugulpore, a 
quarrel arose between the girl and Ilalpiti, who deposed that she herself mixed dkaUwra and 
cooked the food with which he was drugged m well iis the boatmen f?J, so that they did not 
rcc<>ver their senses for two or throe days. The girl then decamped with the native C^humroo, 
and came to Monghyr, accompanied by one Sliubrattec. Here they engaged a hackery, whose 
driver’s name was said to be Sookhun, On their way to Dinapore, they arc allcg(Hi to have 
drugged this driver, and to have made away with him, and to have sold the hackery and bul- 

Y 
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In the Chapter on Arsenical Poisoning, the deiails of a case have 
been given (p. 116) in whicli a road poisoner deliberately administered a 
fatal dose of Arsenious Acid to his victims. It would appear that this 
crime is of by no means very rare occurrence in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. In his observations upon a case of Arsenical poisoning tried at 
Bareilly, Mr. G. D. Raikes, the additional sessions judge, mentioned that, 
in several cases of poisoning which had come to his knowledge in another 
district, the poison had been disguised as a sweetmeat of tempting 
quality ; and being offered as a refreshment to a wayfaring man on the 
road, had frequently caused death to the unsuspicious partaker of it.* 

In 1855, it appeared that one Madhoo Sahoo joined six men travelling 
from Calcutta to their homes in theMidnaporo District. While they were 
cooking their dinner, it appeared that there was no huldee (turmeric). 
Madhoo said ho had some, and immediately dropped some powder into 
the vegetables. lie said that ho had fever, and threw away his food. 
The travellers were all poisoned, and one died. A white powder, declared 
to be arsenic, was found on his person, but it is very doubtful whether 
this was given, as the sufferers ‘‘ had scarcely swallowed the food when 
they were all thrown into convulsious,” while those who recovered ‘‘were 
not restored to their senses until the second day.” Sentence, death. 

In 1 853, one Sheo Bux waylaid two poor travellers on tlie parade ground at Cuwn- 
pore, nu<l having induced them to partake of some snttoo andgoor, after eating 
whicli they became insensible, robbed them of their little property. When 
found, one of the men was in articulo^ the other was relieved by an emetic. 
A searcli was made in the prisoner’s house, and a considerable quantity of jioi- 
sonous minerals was found, consisting of White Arsenic, and also Hartal^ or 
Orpiment. lie accounted for the pos«<ession of these deadly poisons by saying 
that he practised chemical experiments, and that lie had learnt the art of making 
silver from them, and was enabled to produce four annas worth of silver per diem.f 
This wretch had been a Hindu, a Mahoraedan, and it was said, for some time, 
an avowed convert to Christianity, leading a vagabond life, with no fixed means 


locks at Arrah (Shaliabad) . Hence they hired another liackcry and bullocks, driven by one 
Jugroop. On nearing Sydpore, Chuinroo and Shiibrattec enticed the uiifoi tuuatc di jver into a 
nullah — desiring some boys whom they had met to drive the hackery on with the woman. Tlio 
body of the driver was found in this nullali with three frightful hacks upon the head and neck. 
The murdcrcra overtook the hackery at midnight, bringing with them the ring and oilier 
property of their victim. They were apprehended at Benares endeavouring to dispose of the 
cart and bullocks. Chumroo afterwards made his escape. The wretched girl said in her 
defence that the men had threatened to kill her, that they gave her poison, and that, sinco she 
left her mother’s house, she had not been in her proper senses. It was, however, dearly 
proved that she claimed the hackery and bullocks as her own, and offered them for sale for 
Rs. 80, and also that slie said the murdered man’s earrings were hers, and asked a woman to 

sell them. She was sentenced to imprisonment for life with labour; Shubrattee to death. 

Nizamut AdawhU Reports^ N, IT. P., 28th July 1853, p. 1240. 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., September 2nd, 1852, p. 9G0. 

t Kegardmg the use of Arsenic by those who profess Alchemy in India, vide page 118. 
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of subsistence. The native doctor who examined the body was satisfied that 
it contained Ai’senic. The superior Court, however, observing that this opinion 
did not appear to have been derived from analysis, or from the symptoms exhi- 
bited by the deceased, and holding that the single fact of the finding Arsenic 
in the prisoner’s house did not amount to proof of guilt, as the natives not 
unfrequently keep Arsenic by them for other purposes,” ordered the prisoner’s 
release.'*' 

In my edition of 1856, I remarked that, of late, these cases of Eoad 
Poisoning had, for the most part, been brought under the investigation of the 
assistant general superintendents for the suppression of Thuggee, and that 
much valuable information upon the subject might, doubtless, bo collected 
from the records of those officers at Dacca and Patna and elsewhere. It 
would ap])ear that the Ajiprover system, employed with such valuable re- 
sults in the detection of professional stranglers and dacoits, was adopted in 
some of these cases, f and I suggested that it might bo worthy of re-consi- 
deration whether a judicious modification of that system might not afford 
the best prospect of furnishing the judicial authorities with an insight 
into the true nature of this daily extending crime. 

For cases in which prisoners pleaded that the police had drugged them, 
and thus compelled them to confession, vide supra, Uncertainly of General 
Evidence, page 77. 


Much light has been thrown upon this form of Thuggee since I gave 
the above history of it in 1856. 

North- Western Provinces. 

Dr. Irving, of Allahabad, has givenif “ the Confessions of a Professional 
Poisoner f from which it appears that Muan Khan was a member of a 
rather extensive body of systematic druggers, whose victims were 
mostly prostitutes. Some of their victims died, and some are said to have 
recovered. lie said, wo buy our drugs of Iloorul Pensari (druggist) who 
lives in the Khaja Kulun, in Patna. He makes us pay five rupees for a 
pice worth. Ho was once seized in a Thuggee case, but got off.” Most, 
if not all, of the names of the accomplices whom ho mentioned wore 
known to the police, or to the Thuggee Department, as having been 
implicated in poisoning cases. Ho was executed for the murder of a 
woman who, Dr. Irving considered, died of Datura poisoning. Just before 
Muan Khan was swung off, Mr. Court asked him willi what poison ho 
had killed his victim. Ho replied, tauntingly : — “ Your Doctor Sahob 


* Nizamut Adawlut Eeports, N. W. P., August 27th, 1853, p. 103C. 
t See Report on the State of the Police, L. P., for 1849, p. 83. 

X Indian Annals of Medical Science, No. XV., for 18C2, p. 46. 
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could not find it out.” Whilst standing on the drop with the rope round 
his neck, ho was offered his life on condition of turning approver and 
revealing the nature of the poison. To this ho made no reply, but swung 
himself on the rope by drawing up his legs. The officer who super- 
intended the execution wrote — ‘ this deteimined act was apparently to 
resist the temptation offered 1o him of sparing his own life by betmyiug 
his friends.’ ” Possibly, if ho got his drugs fi-om a pensari^ he was 
ignorant of their precise nature, especially if they were compounds. 

In 1864, Dr. Irving published another paper,* which ought to be con- 
sulted by every one engaged, judicially or medically, in dealing with road 
poisoners or their victims, it being a perfect mine of information on the 
6u])ject. 

Dr. Irving lias been unable to obtain much reliable information as to the 
prevalence of the crime of poisoning in the North-Western Provinces 
beyond that contained in the Annual Reports of the Nizamut Adawlut on 
the “ Administralion of Criminal Justice,” for 1852, and for three follow- 
ing years. In 1 852, twenty-two cases of theft by the administration of 
poisonous or stupefying drugs were hrought to trial in the various districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, of which seventeen persons were acquit- 
ted, and only five convicted. The same Report shows that thirty-four 
jiersons were tried for poisoning, of whom only one was found guilty. In 
1853, there were thirty-six persons tried for theft by means of poison, of 
whom thirteen were convicted, and twenty-three acquitted ; besides 
tw'culy-one tiiod for poisoning, of whom four were punished, and seventeen 
released after trial. In 1854, tliere were twenty-six cases of theft }>y 
poisoning tried, in which conviction followed in tweho and acquitted in 
fourteen. There were also ihirty-oiic trials for poisoning, in which four 
convictions and twenty-seven acquittals took place. Of thirty-two tried 
for poisoning in the year 1855, only three were convicted and twenty- 
nine acquitted ; and of five tried for theft by administering poisonous and 
btupef} ing drugs, only one was convicted and four acquitted,” 

Colonel Ilaiw ey often ox jierieneed great difficulty in distinguishingbet ween 
cases of jioisoning committed by professional and those perjietrated by 
casual criminals; omitting, however, iu^tances in w'liieJi it was evident that 
the deed was not that of class criminals, the number of reported 
jioiboning ca^cs l>otwecu 1864 and 1868, was a hundred and twenty-two. 

After having showm that, in former times, there existed a body of 
Thug poisouers spread over all India, he gives grounds for the belief that, 
in tlie gangs of the present day, there is a very considei’able amount of 
organization, altliough, doubtless, it is not so perfect as the older asso- 

* Cases of Food Poisoning in the North-Wostern Provinces of Bengal, with remarks on 
the profc'-siotial poisoners of India and their practices, especially Dhutoora Poisoning.— 
Indian Annals (rf Medical Science^ No, A'P//., IbGl. 
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ciation of Tliuggeo, in wliich Thugs, from very distant parts of JiuUa, who 
had never met before and wliose language diflered, could recognise each other 
l)y signs known only to the inilinted, and had also a slang language of 
their own. The poisoners about Benares and Cawnporo have no language 
of their own, and no signs, but there is a largo number of people of dif- 
ferent castes, associated for this particular purpose, and under leaders, 
male and lemale, of dilierent ranks, who direct their movements. Colonel 
Harvey states that the crime of administering })oifeonous drugs to travel- 
lers and others is known in the department as Dhaioora Tliuggee, and 
in Western India as “ Mawa.” 

In 18 ol, this ofRcer reported that he had made particular enquiries to 
ascertain, with a view to repression, whetlier there existed any secret associa- 
tions for the purpose of robbery by poison, forming such a gcnei’al and syste- 
matic combination as “Thuggee.” The result led him to decide that there 
was not any such general confederacy of this class of criminals as would 
warrant him to proceed against them as professional Thugs, with any jiros- 
pect of the evidence of approvers being as etficient for their convictions 
as the comprehensive nature of Thuggoo and Dacoity admits of in courts 
of law. 

In the above enquiry, Colonel, then Major, Harvey obtained informa- 
tion of tweiity-tbroe eases of roblxu-y by means of poison in fiv^o years, in 
which a man named Kiiudir was a pi incipal,nnd, according to Ids account, 
nineteen others were accomplices. Subsequent enquiries by Mr. Court, 
siiperinteiideut general of police, N. W. P., and Capt. Watson, district 
superintendent of Benares, “resulted in the discovery of a system of 
poisoning hitherto nnkiiown” (the employment of women was a very 
ancient practice of the Thugs), “and whiidi, in the main, consisted in the 
employment of courtezans as decoys. They are generally good-looking 
young women, well dressed and wearing jewels, who frequent the great 
Jiigliways, and allure unwary tivmdlcrh to some house of ill-fame, or 
elsewhere, and who, waiting their opportunity, at last generally manage 
to poison their victims, or at all events to stupefy them, and then become 
possessed of their properly.” 

JDhatoora appears to be the usual poison. It is given in various ways, 
one of the most common being to mix it in flour or to give it in the 
bread itself, and great address is often shown in the manner in which 
the poisoner manages this. Khomati {vide sit pra, p. lO'D) hired carts, the 
drivers of which he intended to drug (they having probably lately received 
pay). When they halted to cook, he pretended to go to tlie bazar in order 
to purchase flour, but came back saying tliat tliere was no buniah to bo 
found, upon which one of the cartmen said, “We have plenty of flour, take 
some of ours ;” and ho gave him about a pound and-a-half. He took itaway, 
as if to cook, but returned in a short time saying, “ You have given me too 
mucii ; I only require enough for two cakes — take back the rest.” Saying 
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which he threw down a quantity of flour adulterated with powdered 
Dhatoora. Of the drugged flour the cartmen made their bread, after eating 
which they became insensible, and were robbed of all the money and 
property they had. The same Klioman, on another occasion, hired some 
cartmen, whom ho knew to have money about them. On the night of the 
first halt, ho and one of the cartmen went to a neighbouring village to 
buy food. The cartmen bought chaff for the bullocks, and Khoman flour 
for the men. Just as the broad was baked, Khoman left on pretext of an 
assignation. The others ate their food, and shortly afterwards became 
insensible. When they recovered, they found that they had been robbed 
of everything, and that their friend was not to be found. 

Dr. Irving speaks of many ways of giving the seeds as mixed whole with 
hrivjal {solanum mclongeiia) between the seeds of which and those of the 
drug the victim does not observe any difference, and pounded in flour, goor, 
dhall, rice, milk, infused inspirits and in tea, and made up in sweetmeats. 
The leaves are also given as sag (spinach). These miscreants also use 
Arsenic, Opium, Ilenip (Bhang), Aconite, and Oleander (Kuncre). A woman 
confessed that she had been taught by a female to poison with Arsenic, 
Dhatoora and Oleander, and stated that she did kill a Rajpoot Sepoy with 
broad in which these poisons had been blended together. 

Dr. Irving gives a case,* in which violence was resorted to in order to 
cause the victim to swallow the poison which, from its effects, was most pro- 
bably Dhatoora. On the 26th August 1856, it w\as reported at Roorkeo 
Police Station, tliatRohhun, sonof Beharce, a banker, aged sixteen or seventeen 
years, had disappeared the previous night, and that there were strong suspicions 
of foul play, as the lad had on ornaments of the value of sixty rupees. A 
blind pauper mentioned that Rosbuu had gone to the hut of Deboegir, a 
fakeer, the night before ; and he, accordingly, was suspected by the boy’s 
relatives. In the meantime, messengers were despatched to look for him, 
and two men who had been sent towards Hurd war met him on the road, 
lie was then in a confused state, as if he Iiad been drugged, dressed as a 
fakeer, and smeared over with ashes, lie stated that, the night before, he 
went by appointment to the hut of Debeegir, in order to get a cure for 
earache ; that lie was taken inside, wdiere ho found other four fakcers ; 
that he w^as gagged and drugged, his ornaments taken off, and he himself 
removed, ho knew not how, as the drug administered to him had completely 
intoxicated him. Debeegir and another w^ere sentenced to imprison- 
ment for three years. 

This system is cairicd on by miscreants equally ready either to hocuss 
or mui'der their victims — perfectly indifferent whether their drugs stupeiy 


Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 1 SoG. 
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or kill ; but they are rather Budmaslics than Thugs. One of them is thus 
described by Colonel Harvey : — 

I suggested to magistrates to require the police to look out for men, 
in the garb of religious mendicants, who should put up at Serais^ or 
other resting-places, and to search their persons, in view to the discoveiy 
of poison or other noxious substance, upon some at least of them. Upon 
this a ByrageCy as he pretended to bo, was on’ested on his return to 
Cawnpore, who had, after a very short stay at the Serai at that place, 
been perceived to go over into Oudli across the adjacent Ganges, leaving 
behind him, however, a bundle composed seemingly of tattered clothes 
only, too miserable looking, ho thought, to excite any suspicion. Called 
upon to account for some seeds of the Dhatoora found tied up in a corner 
of one of the old garments, he unhesitatingly declared that he used the 
drug as medicine^ and at once raised his hand as if to eat some of it on 
the spot. In this he was prevented by the sitting magistrate, by whom 
he was thei’cupon scut over io my assislant, Major Chamberlain, at that 
time located at Lucknow, where, on his making the same proposal, ho was, 
in view to put him to the test, oven permitted to do what ho had ofTered, 
Nothing daunted, he forthwith swallowed some of the secds^ to the 
dismay of the above oflicer. Insensibility had already partially set in 
before the usual antidotes could bo applied. On his being restored to 
consciousness, however, the further to disconcert beholders, ho at once 
remoustniied at the measures taken for reviving him, declaring, as the 
Hasheesh Eater we may suppose would do, that ‘ he was just getting into 
the glory of the thing !’ Transferred eventually to myself, ho disclosed 
to me a long list of acts of poisoning and of dacoity both on land and 
river, in which ho had taken part, and revealed too, among other like 
barbarities, that he was one of the infuriated band by whom Mr. St. 
George Tucker, of the Bengal Civil Service, was l>oset, and finally mur- 
dered in his bungalow at Futtehpore on the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
1857, and that ho had even received a bullet in his leg fj'om the seldom 
erring rifle of that brave man.” 

In the Report on the Administration of the Police of the North- 
TVestern Provinces^ for 1867, it appears that there had been no Profes- 
sional Poisoning f throughout the Province, during that year. 

In 1868, the Police Gazette, N, W, P,, pu])lishcd the confession of one 
Ramadheen, not quite twenty-one years of age, who, for the previous 
twenty mouths, has followed the calling of poisoner. A local writer says : 
“ There is no nonsense about Ramadheen. He does not pretend to 
scruples or remorse of any kind. He calls his victims ‘shikar’ (game), 
and alleges no other excuse for his practices than that it was very dull at 
home in his village. So far as wc can enumerate the persons ho poisoned 
in the year and a half, they are about twenty-seven ; but ho is very cava- 
lier and careless in figures, and talks of a family whom he may murder 
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with a lordly negligonco as to the number of its members. Ramadbecn is 
not in tlio least superstitious. Most of his victims were either Brahmins 
or fakeers, and his favourite hunting grounds were what he calls ‘holy 
places’ — Biudachull near Mirzapore, and the Megh Mela hero.”* 

Punjab, 

In his Chapter on Datura Poisoning, Dr. Barton Brown gives several 
oases which prove that this crime is practised in the Punjab. 

In March 1869, it was remarked in Indian Public Opinion that “ i')oi‘5on- 
ing for plunder seems to bo on the iucrease in that province. There have 
been several eases iu the Sealkoto, Amritsar, and Jalandhar Districts, ])ut it 
is ho[)ed that the ease which wo will presently nairato may lead to the detec- 
tion of a gang of poisoners. We hear that there is now a prisoner com- 
mitted to the sessions at Lahore for jioiMining three travelleiN, whom he 
met near Taiau Tarun, in the Amrit^'ar Disliict. lie accompanied them 
on the pretext of being engaged on the same pilgrimage to the Pind 
Dadan Khan shi iue. Tiie Thug adininister(‘d Dhatoora to them in ‘-ome 
sweetmeat ’which he had purchased, and, after robbing them of some of 
theii Aahml)l(‘s, left them, a^ he tlionght, dying, under a tiee, near the 
Lahore city gates, A constable discovered them, and aftei calling in medical 
aid, the three men reco\erod, and were able to de^elil )0 their jioisoner, >\ho 
has been traced and arrested at Ataii, and has confessed his ciime.” 

Tlie same [laper for January 12th, 1868, states that a “most frightful 
case of Thuggee by the administration of Dhatoora took place a few days 
ago between Lahore and Amritsar. Five men, natives, h‘ft this city 
fljahore) a few days ago for Aunit^ar, with about rupee'' 300 in their 
j)Osse<'Sion. Th(*y were all found dead, e\idently from poison, and without 
any money on them, iu the \ichiity of Amiit^ai.” 

Pomhay, 

In 1866 it was reportedf that there had, of late, been a systematie 
poisoning of natives of Bochara and (^abul in Bombay. Witliin the pre- 
ceding twnmty days, there had been no less than eighteen admission^, for 
poisoning with Dhatoora, into the Jamsetjee Hospital. About four months 
jireviously ten or twelve blind fakcers were taken to the hospital suffering 
from the eff'cts of the saint* poison. One of the first pai'ty, a Cabulee men- 
dicant, died on the day of his admission. 

Mr. Burns wrote in 1868J that “ there is a report that certain person®, 
ajiparcntly Brahmins, are going about distributing poisonous sweetmeats 
gratis. It is stated that one man appeared at first in Ahmedabad plying 


♦ Ihe Pioneer *ind Uip (’alcutta JJnfflUiman, 30th November 1868. 
f 7"ime^ of India ^ 20tli December. 

J Notes from Ouzrat in June 1868, 
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his incomprehensible calling ; since then a number of them have sprung up 
and created quite a panic among the inhabitants. These poisoners have 
now overran the country. Of those who partook of the sweetmeats some 
are said to Imve died, and others were taken to hospital.* 

Madras. 

A family of six drugged, with Datura, and robbed. Madras Quart. 
Jour, of Medical Scie92c€, January 18()7, p. 167. 

Lower Provinces. 

In 1865, the Bengal Police took cognizance of the existence of certain 
bodies of men wlio make it their Irade to stupefy and rob persons travelling 
on the high road between Bhaugulpore and Patna ; in some instances death 
had resulted. The head of the Detective Dej)artment, Mr. Reily, was 
deputed to investigate the matter ; many cases of poisoning which had occur- 
red long previously were brought to light, and more than one gang of 
professional poisoners who had plied their trade for years without suspicion 
was completely broken up. There were twenty-three cases in which 
643 persons wore arrest(‘d, eleven made (Queen’s evidence, lifty-two were 
committed for trial, and five were capitally punished. I am much indebted 
to Mr. Reily for the papers in some of llieso cases. The report of his opera- 
tions will be found at pp. 23 to 50 of Colonel Puglie’s Annual Police Report 
for 1865. It was proved that this system of drugging was introduced 
into the Bhaugul])ore and Patna Districts by llurreo Sonar and Bhyrub 
Sonar, who had learnt the art from some men who came from Oudh. 
Ilurree Sonar was arrested; admitted that he wnis the Ooslad or masIcT of 
all the poisoners in th (3 district ; was convicted and sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. These men killed those victims who gave them any trouble. 
Wh<;n opportunity offered, they committed dacoity. The lion. Mr. 
Eden aflbrded Mr. Reily a clue to the dct(»ction of a gang of Ooriahs who 
were professional ])oisoners in Calcutta. When the house of their loader, 
Madhub, was searched, it was found that he had seven hundred rupees in a 
box. His gang displayed considerable finesse in the accomplishment of these 
crimes. TJieir victims were chiefly prostitutes whom they drugged and rob- 
bed of their ornaments and money, and men of tlnu’r own province — Orissa. 
Their chief drug appears to have been Datura, — the se(‘ds were discovered 
upon one of them, and their victims said that they felt giddy and thirsty 
or “dry in the throat,” and then became insensible. The Bhauguljmro 
druggers appear always to have used hookriec, u pre])arcd powder which 
produced the syrai>toms of narcotic poisoning. Both j)arties administered 
the drug in ordinary food and drink, such as ffoor, sj>ice, kUchrec, suttooy 
sukker, milk, shurbut, native spirit, tarce, and even in water. One of the 


Knglthhman^ 14lli July ISOS, 
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prisoners said, “ The powder wo use is made of Opium, Bhang, and Dliatoora; 
this is what is kept in tho bag. I have seen them prepare the powder.” 
Another said that the poison used by his party was made of Opium and 
J)hatoora. TJie poison is only stated to have been given once in sweetmeats, 
jelahees, Mr, Reily informed me, at tho time, that these road poisoners 
thoroughly infested tho way from Calcutta to J nggernath, on tho one side, 
and to Patna on tho other. They occasionally aviiiled themselves of tho 
advantages of railway transit. He considered that tho crime was 
generally ditfused through Oudh. These poisoners used principally Dhatoora 
and Koochila ( mix vomica ),* * * § generally adding a little opium to the Dhatoora. 
All these people (like the Thugs and the Dacoits) worship Kallce. 

In the Bengal Police Report for 186G, p. 123, it apjiears that a traveller, 
having been induced to smoke, became immediately insensible, and remain- 
ed BO until morning. In the same year a family at Patna were drugged 
in sweetmeats by a woman who had been living in the neighbourhood 
for some days.f In 1868, a family of Taylees, in the same city, becamo 
iuKonsible after taking their supper, and remained insensible throughout 
tho uighl. The Sub-Divisional Native Doctor detected Dhatoora in the 
vegetables served up by tho servant Mussamut Boodhua, a woman leading 
a vagrant life, who had rc(5cntly entered the Taylees’ service.^ In tho 
same year, a pilgrim, going to Juggurnath, was met at Searsole, near 
Raneegunge, by a professional thief, who asked him to buy some silver 
armlets (this trick has been played in other cases). Tho armlets were 
produced and, while the bargain was going on, the pilgrim was asked to 
smoke ; he did ao, and immediately after ielt a choking sensation, and 
becamo gnidually stupefied. While in this slate the thief asked him for 
tho price of tho armlets, and, as he was paying, tho thief fell upon him 
and ran off with all that he possessed. The pilgrim, not entirely over- 
come with tho drug he had smoked, raised the cry of “Thief!” Two 
constables on tho spot succeeded in capturing the thief with the plated 
articles and all the pilgrim’s money. Sciiteuce of seven years’ transporta- 
tion was passed. § 

At pp. 367-73 of the Bengal Police Report for 1868, will bo found a 
very important narrative of the detection of a gang of poisoners — seven- 
teen strong — who infested the road from Raneegunge to Gya. An ajiprover 
shited that Islam, Ruffee, and Suffeo were the heads of the gang from whom 
tho rest hud learnt to prepare the poison, and to follow their present pro- 

* In the possession of one llareo Behrah, who was condemned at Midnapore for having' 
drugged a i)arty of travellers, was found a seed of the nux vomica^ but it was entire, and tlie 
eyniptoms produced oy the drug which he gave (poisoned turmeric rubbed into lish) 
were intoxication and insensibility, 

t Bengal Police Report for 180G, p. 12D. 

X Bengal Police Kei)ort for 1808, p. 140. 

§ Jbid, p. 215. 
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fession. He also stated that the gang divided into parties of three or 
four, and proceeded to different parts of the country, drugging travellers and 
robbing them. Islam, it appears, had formerly been to Mauritius, as a cooly, 
where, it was stated, he first learnt the act of drugging. It is remarked 
that “a similar statement has been made by mo'^t of the poisoners prose- 
cuted by this” [the Detective] “Department. They assert that tlie art of 
poisoning with dhatoora bceds originated with men who returned from 
the Mauritius.” It is probable that coolies in the Mauritius, like prisoners 
in jail, learn many things in conversation, of which they would have re- 
mained ignorant had they remained at home. Islam was apprehended 
and transported for three years. Ruffee and Suifee were also caught ; 
made full confession, and were executed. 

The same Report (p. 373) gives the case of one Ilossainco “ a vendor 
of poisons in the city of Patna,” and for some time under the strong 
suspicion of the Detective Police as belonging to tlie gang of poisoners 
who drugged a Syce travelling witli a horse to Dinapore, in a powder 
proffered as a specific for fever. Ho was sentenced to ten years* 
transportation. 

For many years ]mst, the J udges of the Calcutta Supreme Court have 
been sedulous in endeavouring to put down the crime of drugging pros- 
titutes for the purpose of robbing them of their ornaments and money, but 
it is to bo feared that the crime has not yet been etfoctually stamped out. 

Baboo Kanny Loll Dcy received, about four years ago, from a judicial 
officer, Uj)-couutry, a box containing “ haraples of difierent preparations 
of Datura einploj^ed by the Professional Poisoners of Upper India, for the 
purpose of robbery. 

1. Datura Seeds. 

2. Powdered prepared Datura Seeds, parched, but not cleaned, or fit to 
mix with food to drug a victim. 

3. Powdered prepared Datura, fit to mix with food ; dose half a tolah. 

4. Distilled Esseu(‘0 of Datura, used with tobacco, sugar, attah, &c. ; 
dose ten drops in a cbillum, or a quarter tea-spoonful in a meal of attah. 

5. Attah drugged with Datura Flour. 

6. Suttoo drugged with Datura Flour. 

DATURA. 

DATURA FASTUOSA — PunrnE Flowered. 

„ „ ALBA — White Flowered. 

„ „ FEROX. 

Vernacular, Black Species, — Doostoora, Krishna Dhatura, Sans.; 
Kala^dhatura^ LaUdhatura^ Hind., Beug.; Umana, Nela-hummatu^ 
Mai. ; Karoo-oomaitay^ Tam. ; N ulla-oomatie^ Tel. ; Kaloo attana^ 
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Antenna^ Cey.; Bunjdhestee^ Arab.; Goorzgeeahy Pers.; Rotecuhungy 
Malay. White Species, — Sada-dhatnray Hind., Beng. ; IJummatUy Mai.; 
Yellay-oomattayy Tam. ; Tclla-oomatiCy Datfuramuy Tel.; Suda-aU 
tanuy Cey. Both in common, — Dhaturay India ; Towz-mazil ( Me- 
thel Seed)y Arab. — Bird wood. 

Popular superstition among the Hindus represents their deity Siva as 
constantly under the intoxicuf iug elfccts of Dhatoora and Gunjah. Datura 
was ranked among the weak poisons (Apahisha) in the Shasters. 
Its use, for nefarious purj)oses, of very long standing in India. 

Purchas says “ They have an Ilerbe, called Durroa, which causetb 
distraction, without understanding any thing done in a man’s presence ; 
som(diraes it makclh a man sleopc*, as if hee were dead, the hi)aee of fouro 
and twentio houres, except his feet be washed with cold water, which 
rostoreth him to himselfe ; and in much quantity it killelli. larric cals 
itDoturo, and say th that Pinnerus ihe Jesuite and his family at Lalior 
were by meanes of this herhe (given them by a theevish servant) disti acted 
and the goods then carri(‘d out of th(*ir house. The women give tlieir 
husbands theieof, and then in their sights will piostitnto their Imdies to 
their lewder lovers, and will call them corundosy stroking them by the 
board ; the husband sitting with his eyes open, grinning like a foole ; 
when he roturneth to himselfe, knoweth nothing but that hoe hath slept.” 

We read, in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy :f Garcias ab Ilorto (plant, 
hist. lib. 2, cap. 26) makes mention of an hear!) called daturuy tvhich if 
it he eateriyfor 24 hours following, takes away all sense of grief makes 
them incline to laughter and mirth : and another called bunge, like in 
effect to opium, which puts them for a time into a kindc of extusisy and 
makes them gently laugh. 

‘‘ In the kingdom of Malabar, and about Goa in the East Indies, the 
women are so subtile that, with a certain drink from the h(‘rb Datura, they 
give them to drive away caies, as they say, they will make tlum sleep 
for twenty foure houreSy or so intovicatc them, that they can remember 
naught of that they saw donCy or heardy and by washing of their feet 
(the ethcacy of cold affusion in datura poisoning is well understood by 
natives) restore them agaiUy and so make their husbands cuckolds to 
their faeesJ' 

A case, which was reported,} as lately as 1864, gives singular confirma- 
tion to those quaint legends collected by Garcias al> Ilorto and Linschoten: — 
A woman was tried at the Kurrachoo Criminal Sessions eai ly in the 
month for the offence of * administering stupefying drugs.’ That she did 
administer poison to her husband in his food she admitted, but it was a 
love-charm for the purpose of regaining his affections, which had become 

* Op. C\m., Vol. V., 1)7508. 

t Page 457. 

X Friend qf India^ September Ist, 1864. 
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‘ weak.’ This defence was not good, as it was proved that, on her hus- 
band’s becoming insensible, she had gone off with another man, and only 
returned when captured by the police. The assessors found her guilty, 
and the Judge sentenced her to six months’ imprisonment.” 

In works of last century, I meet with more tlian one allusion to Poison-- 
inghy Coffee in India, Forbes says* that, having narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner by the Garcias of Guzerat in 1783, he reflected upon 
the various modes of destruction to which he would have l>oen exposed 
while in the hands of this fierce people, who were known to have deter- 
mined upon his death. Among those he mentions the poisoned 
Coffee,'^ Another passage in Forbes’s work (Vol. II, p, 458) explains this. 
It was rumoured that General Mathews and two other officorM were killed, 
at Tippo’s durbar, with cups of poisoned coffee. Girdlostoiic mentions that, 
when cliol era raged epidemically in Madras, in 1782, it was unanimously 
judged by a mooting of the Faculty that the disease proceeded from 
“ damps from the earth, tlio not using of capsicum, bad arrack, and 
a coffee made of stramonium^ These two ideas, occurring nearly at 
the same time in Bombay ami Madras, a})pear to point to the then pre- 
valence of a mode of datura })oisoning which is happily now forgotten. 

Dr. John Fryer, who visited India between the years 1672 and 1681, 
(reign of Aurungzebe), gives tho following description of the manner in 
which shite criminals were then treated ; “ Upon an offence, they ai'c sent 
by the king’s order, and committed to a ]>laco called the Post (from tho 
punishment inflict<‘d), when the master of the Dost is acquainted with the 
heinousness of the crime ; which being understood, he heightens by a 
drink, which at first they refuse, made of Bmig ('the juice of tho intoxi- 
cating sort of Hemp), and being mingled with Dairy (the deadliest sort 
of Solarimn or Nightshade) named Post, After a week’s taking, they 
crave more than ever they nauseated. Ad illornm vicem (jui degustato 
Sardonum graminum succo feruntur in mortc ridcrc; making them 
foolishly mad. Then they are brought into tho inner lodging of tho 
bouse, in which folding-doors open upon delicious gardens, where apes 
and cats, dogs and monkeys, arc their attendants, with whom they main- 
tain their dialogm;s, exercising over them their humour of an assassin, 
usurper, miser, or what their Genius led them to whilst themselves. 
After this manner are they imprisoned during tho king’s pleasure, or he 
orders their cure, to restore them to their senses again ; which otherwise, 
after their spirits are tired by a restless appetite of doing, and in tho 
meantime have not a suitable recruit, they linger by a lasting leanness into 
the shades, which alive they represented.” 

Post is not, however, tho Datura, but the Papaver Somniferum. 
Strictly it is an infusion of tho virgin poppy-head, still used in the Pun- 

♦ C>p. Cit., Vol. 11., p, 365. 
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jaub to produce intoxication. Bernier’s account of the practice is, doubt- 
less, more correct than Fryer’s. “ This he writes, “ is nothing 

else but poppy expressed and infused a night in water. And it is tliat 
potion which those tliat are kept at Gwalior are commonly made to drink. 
I mean those princes whose heads they think it fit not to cut off. This 
is the first thing that is brought to them in the morning, and they have 
nothing given them to eat till they have drank a great cupful of it ; they 
would rather let them starve. This emaciates them exceedingly, and 
makoth them die insensibly, they losing little by little their understanding, 
and growing torpid and senseless. And by this very means it is said that 
Sipcher Shekoh, Moorad Buksh, and Sooleeman Shekoli were despatched.” 

It is recorded tliat Mahomed Sultan, the eldest son of Aunmgzebc, 
was detained in the fortress of Gwalior, under the blow infiuenco of 
Post, for fifteen years. 

Fryer describes the friends of Hindu widows as giving them the 
‘‘ Dairy as a preparation for burning — “ When half mad, she throws 
herself into the fire.” Tavernier also says, in speaking of the prepara- 
tion for the Sati, “ Many of our Europeans are of opinion that to take 
away the fear of death, which naturally terrifies humanity, the priests 
do give her a certain beverage to stupefy and disorder the senses, which 
takes from lier all apprehension of her preparation for dealh.” Captain 
Hamilton also states that some of the victims took “bomuilic medicines,” 
and stood by the pile until they fell on it while asleep. 

Mr, Ives, Admiral Watson’s surgeon, who visited India in 17d4, says 
that if the Indian women have possession of any secret poison, it is the 
seed of this plant.” 

In an account of Tranquebar, published from narrations of the Mis- 
sionaries in 1744, it is mentioned that the Datum is used to stupefy 
people, in order to carry them to some unknown jilace to bo made slaves. 

The author of the “ Bengal Dispensatory” remarks that, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating theft, and other criminal designs, the seeds arc very 
commonly given in Bengal, with sweetmeats, to stupefy merely, but not 
with the intention of killing [?j ; intoxication or delirium is seldom pro- 
duced, the individual sinks into profound lethargy, resembling coma, with 
dilated pupils, but natural respiration. These symptoms have been known to 
continue even for two days, and still recovery take place ; cold affusion 
and strong stimulant emetics coustiiuto the most effectual treatment ; the 
vision often continues obscured long after the general recovery takes 
place. If given while the stomach is empty, a much smaller dose may 
induce all the precodiug symptoms, and prove fatal. This is well known 
to the Indian poisoners, who suit the time of administration according to 
the purpose they mean to serve.* 


* O’Shaughnessy. 
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The while Datura is found growing luxuriantly beside nearly every 
peasant’s hut in Lower Bengal. The goats feed upon it ; and it is, doubt- 
less, often tended for worse purposes. 

The purple-flowered species (Kala Dliatoora) is comparatively uncom- 
mon. It is considered, both by our own botanists and by the native 
hukeems, to bo by far the most potent of the daturas. 

Of the species commonest in 3fadras, Dr. Sliorit, then of Chingleput, 
writes :* “ Two varieties of Stramonium arc found growniig in every part 
of this district : the Datura Fasfuosn, or purple-flowered, and the Datura 
metel or white-flowered. The purple-flowered variety is rather 

rare, but the white-flowered is seen on the dunghill of every village, in waste 
places, and by the road side. It makes its appearance soon after the mon- 
soons, and thrives with great vigour, pushing forth its large, conspicuous, 
white, tubular corolla, and giving beauty to localities otherwise defaced by 
refuse and neglect.” 

The Datura Ferox is found on the Malabar Coast (Dr. W. Palmer). 
Dr. Birdwood says that the Datura Fastuosa and Alba are frequently 
used criminally in Bombat/, 

Baboo Kanny Lull Dey informs me that, between and May 1870 
(exclusive of 1806;, forty-seven cases of Datura poisoning have engaged 
the attention of the Calcutta Chemical Examiner. f 

Botanical Characters of the Seeds of the Indian Species of Datura, 
— This is a subject of great importance, as there is a close outward 
resenibhince between the seeds of the Datura Alba, which is most used 
as a poison in India, and those of the common Capsicum ( Capsicum 
fratescens), an ordinary ingredient of native diet, and a plant which is, 
])otaiiically, very nearly allied to the Daturas. Dr. Burton Brown (page 
66) and Dr. William Palmer have been at great pains to describe the dif- 
ferences ill the characters of tlicse seeds. Dr. Palmer J gives a case, which 


* Cases of Poisoning by Stramonium . — Madras Quavtrrhj Journal of Medical Science, 
Vol. VI., p. 28G, 

t The drug waa given in .such food as Suth, Chapatic.s, liice, Dal, Dohee (Curds), Milk, 
Goor, tfec. 

Two native prostitutes, with their DnlJal, who were brouglit into tlie Medioal College 
Hospital in May 1868, had been poisoned by datura in Wine. At about the same time, a 
woman named Sajnee was tried in Caleulta for having datura-drugged an old inalce in Pan 
Soopdree. He became insensible in 20 minutes. »Seiitence, tour j ear s’ rigorous imprisonment. 

This poison is often used in large quantifies. In Februaiy 1870 tlu* Calcutta Chemical 
Examiner received from lihaugulporc about four ounces of bread, winch had been used in 
Road Poisoning. This fragment contumed 63 entire and a great many powdered seeds. 
An extract of this killed a powerful eat in two minutes. An ethereal extract from the cut’s 
stomach produced, in the eye of another cat, marked dilatation of the pupil, which lasted 
more than 24 hours. 

J Practical Observations on the means of detecting Dhttoor a and Aconite administered with 
the intention of inducing stupefaction, intoxication, and death. Reprinted from the Indian 
Medical OazeUe, 1868. 
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will be presently cited, in which the seeds both of the Datura and the 
Capsicum were found in the stomach of a poisoned man. He shows 
that, when the seeds of white Datura, or Datura metel, are boiled with rice, 
they appear in the midst of the white mass as yellowish pea or kidney- 
shaped bodies, so nearly resembling Capsicum seeds, which are used in 
the rice as a condiment, that they excite little suspicion either by their 
appearance or taste, for they have very little flavor. 

Dr. Palmer goes on to show that these two seeds, difTeriiig so greatly in 
their therapeutical effects, belong to two plants which are, l)otaui<'ally, 
very nearly allied ; they have therefore many characters in common, and 
are constantly mistaken the one for the other, not only by the poor 
victims of the poisoner, but also by many others who have not carefully 
studied and compared them. The one great distinguishing feafure above 
all others is the form and shape of the embryo. If one of each of the 
seeds he divided l)y cutting parallel with the flattened sides, the embiyo 
of the capsicum will be found curved like the figure G, while the end of 
the curve in the dhatoora is “ twisted ” or ro-ciirved, not towards the 
down-stroke of the 6, hut away from it, or towards the right hand. 
There are, however, many minor difr(*r(‘nces of great importance when 
taken together; these may be contrasted thus : — 

Seeds of the Common or White Seeds o f the Common Capsicum. 

Dhatoora, 

1. Almost kidney-shaped, but 1. KiJney-slmped. 

one end much smaller than the 

other. 

2. Outline angular. 2. Outline rounded. 

3. Size, rather more than a 3. A little shorter and wider 

quarter of an inch long, and rather tliaii the dliatoora. 

less in width. 

4. Colour greenish-brown when 4. Yellow, 

fresh, changing to yellow when <lry. 

5. Attached to the placenta by 5. Attached to the placenta by 

larcre whit(‘ fleshv mass, which sena- a thin cord from a nroininenfo on 
rates easily, lea^ ing a deep furrow the concave border of the seed, 
along half the length of the con- 

<‘ave border of the seed. 

6. Surface scabrous, almost rcti- 6. Uuifonnly scabrous, the sides 

eulate, except on the two compressed being equally rough with the borders, 
sides, where it has became almost 

glaucous from pressure of the neigh- 
bouring seeds. 
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Seeds of the Commofi or White 
Dhaloora. 

7. Convex border thick and 
bulged, with a longhudinal depros- 
eioii between the bulgiiigs ciiubcd by 
the comprebbion of the two bides. 

8. When divided into two, by 
cutting with a knife pl.aeed in the 
furrow on the convex border, the 
testa is seen irregular and angular 
in outline, the embryo is seen lying 
curved and twisted in a flebliy 
albumen. 

Having separated the dhatoora from the capsicum seeds by the above 
physical examination, tho following chemical and phybiological tests may 
be applied for confirmation. 

The seeds may be separated boiled in a little water and tho decoction 
filtered through blotting paper. Both decoctions will appear a little 
turbid, and tho dhatoora seeds will have become rather darker in colour 
by boiling, wliilo tho capsicum seeds either retain their briglit yellow hue 
or become a little paler. 


Seeds of the Common Capsicum^ 

7. Convex border thickened, but 
uniformly rounded. 

8. When similarly divided, the 
testa is more uuiform in outline, tho 
embryo is seen lyijig in a fleshy 
albumen curved^ but uot twisted or 
re-curved. 


Chemical tehU, 

Dhatoora decoeiton. 

1 

Capsicum decoction. 

1. Sol: IVrchlor : Iron 

2. „ Clilundo (iold 

8. „ Biclilor : Platinnin 

4. „ Fcri’oc^aii: Potassium 

No change 

Faint cl<»iul 

Faint cloud 

Faint cloud 

White cloud. 

No change. 

No cliange. 

No cliange. 

Physiological tests. 

Dhatoora decoction. 

Capsicum decoction. 

1. Taste 

2. Di'opped into the eye of man, 

cat, or dt)g. 

Insipid ... ... 

Causes dilatation of 
pupil. 

Pungent. 

No change. 


Tho above case is one of the simplest forms of dhatoora poisoning, in 
which only the simplest means of detection are required. Wherever 
seeds presenting the three following characters are defected. Dr. Palmer 
believes it may be positively stated they are dhatoora seeds, viz ,: — 

“1. External form, — From two to three lines long, and two lines 
broad, kidney-shaped, with one end ranch smaller than the other; or 
I>erbaps rather in shape like a flattened pear, with one border of the small 

A 1 
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ciul convex, the otiioi* concave. When tlio seed is A'osh, an angulai*, 
while, fleshy aril is nttaclied to the concave lx)rder ,* when old and dry, 
this l)ecomo3 broken off, its place of attachment being, however, still 
marked by a rough, rugged, triangular depression or furrow. The whole 
testa or covering of the seed has a scaly or scabrous appearance to 
the naked eye ; on the sides, however, which have been flattened by 
comprebsion, this roughness is almost obliterated ; the same compression 
has bulged the convex border into two rounded shoulders with an inter- 
vening depression.” 

“ 2. Internal struettn'e, — If the seed be equally divided by placing a 
knife in the above-named depn^sion, and cutting parallel to the flattened 
surfaces, each cut surface will present a mass of white fleshy albumen, 
in the midst of which will be seen a curved, twisted, and rc-curved 
embryo. This peculiar character of the embryo is charaetei-istic of the 
genus dhutoora. The rudest diagram would p(*rhapH convey a betler 
notion of it than a mere verbal description ; some conception, however, 
may perhaps be formed of it by imagining a figure 6 to have been seized 
at its curved extremity, and twisted until its point became nearly parallel 
with the commencement of the down-stroke of the same figure, making 
it something like the neck of a swan in shape.” 

‘*3. Physiological action, — One drop of a decoction of the becd put 
into the eye of a cat causes well-marked dilalation of the pupil. All 
three of the above characters apply equally to the only forms of dhatoora 
commonly found in the plains of India, — %nz,, datura met el, commonly 
called white sada dhatoom, to distinguish it from the other common 
variety named datura fastuosa, commonly called black kala dhatoora, 
from its dark loaves. The two latter characters, as well as the peculiar 
btructurc of the exospenn which gives rise to the scabrous appearance 
of the suidiice, are, however, common to all the species of dhatoora, 
and, taken together, would bo absolutely characteristic.” 

The only other species of dhatoora found in India is the datura ferox, 
which has small, black, kidney-shaped, scabrous seeds. It is found on 
the Malabar coast. Tho ordinary medicinal plant — viz,, datura stiti- 
monium — has very similar small black seeds ; the surface of these is, 
however, quite reticulate as well as scabrous,'^ 

“In tho North-Western Provinces, tho ordinary food of tho people is 
w'heat flour, made into unleavened cakes, called chupatties. Whole 
dhatoora seeds could not conveniently bo clandestinely administered with 
these ; it is therefore common in those parts to find that the poisonous 
beods have been ground before being used for drugging purposes. The 
testa of dhatoora seeds being tough rather than brittle, is not very easily 
reduced to fine powder ; when, therefore, it is mixed with flour, it 
appears as small brownish-yellow particles scattered through the white 
mass ; this ap^Hjai’ance alone would give rise to suspicion in any country 
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where sifted flour is ordinarily used ; but in India, where the flour in 
common use is always mixed with bran, tlieir appearance to the naked eye 
is not sufficiently dissimilar to excite any remark.” 

“ The following case affords a good illustration of this class of dhatoom 
drugging or poisoning ; — 

‘‘ On the 24th January 1866, two patients were brought to the Chupra 
Dispensary suffering from the following symptoms : — chattering delirium, 
with a tendency to perform strange antics ; they were stupid and unin- 
telligible ; their pupils were widely dilated ; their skin was of a natural 
temperature ; pulse quick and small ; tongue white and moist. They 
both recovered under appropriate treatment. On subsequent inquiry, it 
was found that these curious symptoms supervened rapidly after eating 
chupatties made of flour, some of which was still found remaining. 

“ This flour was thus examined : — 

“First, \twas sifted^ to separate all the coarser particles; these were 
then examined with the aid of a pocket lens. The grinding in this case 
had been so carelessly performed that whole kernels of dhatoora seeds 
were found, recognizable by the peculiar twisted and curved embryo above 
described ; these kernels wore scattered in a larger mass of broken seed- 
coverings (testae) of both wheat and dhatoora ; fortunately, these two are 
so utterly different in structure from each other that no difficulty is 
experienced in distinguishing and separating them. In each case the 
testa is composed of three distinct layers or coverings, but, for present 
purposes, our attention nny bo confined to the outer layer or cxosperni. 
This, in the case of wheat, is a smooth, thin, dense, solid layer, of 
equal thickness throughout ; it is made up of flattened cells placed hori- 
zontally, or parallel with the surface of the seed; while in the case of 
dhatoora it is made up of round open tubes, or pipes placed perpendicu- 
larly to the surface of the seed’s surface. In the compressed portions 
these tubes are somewhat shortened, but in all the parts where their 
development has not been interfered with by pressure of the surround- 
ing seeds they are long, wavy, and lie parallel to each other. It is the 
open mouths of those tubes which give the surface of the seeds its 
scabrous appearance ; the exosperm of dhatoora further contrasts witli 
that of wheat in being rough, thick, light, and friable, and of unequal 
thickness in its entire extent. It is scai-ccly possible for a person ac- 
customed to examine ground dhatoora seeds with a lens to be unable to 
distinguish the peculiar characters of the dhatoora exosperm from any 
other known structure, unless it is ground very fine : fortunately, how- 
ever, the physiological test above described is so easily applied for 
confirmation that dependence need never bo placed on the physical 
characters alone.” 

“ Oases, however, do occur whore the dhatoora has been ground so care- 
fully that the closest observation fails to detect the peculiar structure ; 
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if in these cases the seeds or testse have not been soaked long or boiled 
much, a decoction of them dropped in a cat^s eye will afford all the 
nd<litioual evidence required for confirmation ; if, on the other hand, the 
seeds have been so macerated that most of their active principle is ab- 
stracted, a more minute chemical analysis will be required.” 

“ In cases of suspected poisoning by dhatoora, whore the most careful 
examination of the contents of the stomach by repeated washings and 
decantations fails to detect any portion of the seed suflicicntly large to 
be recognized by the morphological examination above described, or 
where the portions so discovered have been already so long macerated 
that the active principle (daturia) has become generally difiused through- 
out the whole mass, so that a decoction of them fails, when applied, to 
dilate the pupil of a cat’s eye, a more extended and elaborate process 
will be necessary.” 

Dr. Brown says that the kala dhatoora seeds ( datura fastuosa ) are of 
a black or reddish colour. Some, however, are of a fawn colour ; they are 
somewhat thicker but loss broad than capsicum seeds ; 246 of the seeds of 
this datura are e(}ual in weight to a two-anna piece, while only 107 of 
the seeds of datura alba and 286 of the capsicum e(|ual that weight. 

Detection of Datura by Chemical Means, — Dr. Dahncr remarks that 
details of the process adopted in the following case afibrd a good illus- 
tration of what appears to be the best motle of procedure in the present 
state of our knowledge. Though this was a case of poisoning by 
the accidental eating of dhatoora leaves, no difference in the process 
now under consideration was required, the object being equally in both 
cases to ju’esent the alkaloid in a concentrated form, and separated as far 
ns possible from all extraneous matter, ’ for the application of physiolo- 
gical, chemical, and other tests. 

“In March 1866, somewhere near Midnapore, father and mother, with 
their children, cooked and ate some ‘greens’ or sag which they liad 
gathered, supposing it to be edible. The parents both died, ])ut the cliildren 
recovered, and afterwards pointed out where the sup})Obod sag was gather- 
ed. It was then discovered they had eaten some young shoots of the 
dhatoora plant. The stomachs of the deceased, having been sent to Calcutta, 
were subjected to the following process : — The contents of the first being 
removed, the stomach itsedf was cut into small pieces ; these contents and 
pieces were then placed together in a bottle wdth some proof spirit acidu- 
lated with acetic acid, whore they were allowed to macerate for three days, 
after wliich the fluid portion was separated from the solid by filtration, 
and the filtrate evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. The dry mass so 
obttiined was next treated with rectified spirits of wine, in order to extract 
tlic active principles, and at the same time to coagulate the albuminoid, 
gummy, and other bulky substances ; these were separated by filtration, 
aud the filtrate was again dried on a w’^ater-bath. This process of puri- 
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fication vras twice repeated, tlie first time with rectified spirits, the second 
with absolute alcohol, this way the bulk of the mass was very greatly 
reduced, and yet, at the same time, the whole, or almost the whole, of the 
alkaloids present in the original mass were extracted and gathered together 
in a concentrated form in the dried mass on the water-bath. This essence 
was now dissolved in a little water, and injected into the stomach of a 
puppy ; vomiting unfortunately occurred almost immediately ; enough, 
however, was retained to show the characteristic symptoms, as will be 
presently seen. In the meantime it should be remarked that, in order to 
avoid this inconvenient rejection of the matter given, very careful purifi- 
cation is necessary. Whenever this cannot bo sufficiently done by repetitions 
of the process above described, the extract so obtained should be rendered 
alkaline by carbonate of soda, and the whole shaken frequently with 
three or four times its bulk of ether, for a period of thirty-six hours ; by 
this operation most of the alkaloids, together with the fatty matter, will 
be extracted by the ether, and may be obtained by pouring off that fluid 
and allowing it to evaporate spontaneously. The presence of another 
similar stomach in reserve made it unnecessary to adopt this precaution in 
the present case. 

« Very soon after the above-mentioned vomiting, the puppy performed 
a few antics, and fell over on his side into a deep sleep, from which 
tickling failed to rouse him; after ten minutes ho got up, stared wildly 
about him, and appeared to see visions which ho would sci’atch or snap at ; 
finding,*' however, that they eluded him, he walked to his accustomed 
corner of the room, whore he lay down and remained somewhat restlessly; 
at this time bis pupils were much dilated ; he did not again fall asleep, but 
moved constantly from one side to the other of his little corner; sometimes 
his eyes were closed, when he appeard to be in a restless slumber, disturbed 
by low moans. A little later ho appeared more drowsy and sleepy, 
but ho still opened bis eyes when his name was called. The 
pupils continued widely dilated all this time. Half an hour later he was 
placed in the middle of the room, when he staggered towards his corner 
again, his feet and legs bending under him as he went, as if ho had lost 
almost all power over them. When any part of his body was pinched 
with a pair of forceps, he screamed and turned his head towards the in- 
jured part. Half an hour later again, he, being still in his corner, looked 
very drunk, and performed such antics as a drunken beast might do. 
By evening — i. e,, after six hours — he had almost recovered, but tlie pupils 
were exceedingly dilated, and they continued more or less so the whole of 
the next day. 

“ The remaining stomach and its contents were treated in a manner pre- 
cisely similar, including, liowever, the additional purification with ether, 
and the result was submitted to examination by chemical and microscopi- 
cal tests ; as, however, the above succession of symptoms, reproduced in 
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tlio dog, were considered to afford satisfactory evidence that portions of 
some plant belonging to the natural order Atropaccai were contained in the 
suspected stomach, it was desirable to defer the consideration of the chemi- 
cal tests until the physiological evidence had been more carefully examined. 

‘‘In September 1866 another case occurred in the Midnapore 
Distiict which is well worthy of attention. A sub-inspector of police 
was for some cause placed in custody, and died while he was in the 
lock-up. It was reported that he had taken opium, and the stomach was 
forwarded to Calcutta for examination ; on its arrival, the whole contents 
were subjected to a careful physical and mechanical examination. No 
smell or appearance of opium could be detected, but particles were found 
wliich had the appearance of ground dhatoora seeds ; a decoction of those 
particles, however, failing to dilate the pupil of a cat’s eye when dropped 
into it. The examination was thus proceeded with : — A portion was exa- 
mined in the usual way for opium, but none was found. Next, the 
absence of any metallic poison was ascertained by Roinsch’s and 
the Magnesium tests ; afterwards the whole remaining contents, as 
well as the the stomach itself, were submitted to the modification of Stas’ 
process, described in the foregoing case. The resulting extract was equally 
divided, the first half being tested for narceine,* morphine, and meconic 
acid without any success, and the remaining half being given to a kitten 
at noon on the 27th September. The little cat soon began to breathe with 
ditficulty, and to froth at the mouth ; in ten minutes her pupils were di- 
lated, and they continued to remain so, only to a si ill greater extent, the rest 
of the day, never for a moment being contracted, or even less dilated, 
when exposed to a strong sunlight. After 20 minutes she was placed in 
the middle of the room, and encouraged to walk, but she staggered and 
fell on attempting to do so. In half an hour from the time of adminis- 
tration, she was quite unconscious ; up to this period slio had felt pain 
when pimdicd with a forceps, but now a severe pinch only caused a slight 
movement of the limb, without any expression df pain. The respira- 
tion was still laboured ; she continued to froth at the mouth, and the 
pui)ils remained very widely dilated. Consciousness began to return 
at two o’clock ; she then got up, sat staring wildly, and commenced to 
perform a series of grotoscpie actions, uttering a low moan from time to 
time. When pinched, she felt pain, but not yet very acutely. She ap- 
peared very irritable, almost wild, but was neither vicious nor bad-tem- 
pered. At 3 p.m. the pupils were dilated extremely, the iris being a 
mere thread. By 4 p.m. she had recovered so far as to bo able to come 
when called, and to feel acute pain when pinched, the pupils continuing 
as largo as ever. 


“ * Narceine is very abuiwlanl iti Indian Opium, and is readily indicated by the deep purple 
colour produced when treated with free mineral acids.” 
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“ A small portion of the same extract or essence was applied to the eye 
of another kitten ; it caused the pupil to dilate in half an hour ; another 
portion of the same was applied to the experimenter’s lip, without pro- 
ducing any numbness, 

‘‘In reporting the result of this examination, it was stated that no opium 
could be detected, but that a portion of an extract, or essence, of the 
stomach and its contents, when given to a kitt(‘n, produced such a con- 
catenation of symploms as could only liavo resulted from the adminis- 
tration of one of the plants belonging to the natural order Atropacea^, 
and that the particular one was probably a species of dhatoora.” 

According to Mr. James Ta3dor, the ])eople of Dacca employ an in- 
toxicating substance called Bhauher in the distillation of Arrack. This 
Bhauker is compounded of rice, opium, Dhnioora^ and a number of other 
poisonous ingredients ; it is imported from Tipperah, and sells at the rate 
of 1,000 balls (each weighing about 10 annas) for 2f or 3 rupees. This 
is also frequently added to tho Keitah (a fermented liquor) principally 
used by tlie Mussulmauns, but the low Hindus also indulge in this 
drugged compound during the feast of the Hull.* 

I, some time since, had a siiecimen of this Bhauker, in tho form of a light 
fnwu-coloured powder. Xu other works,f I have spoken of tho suspicion 
which has always existed that, occasionally, men are druggetl in tho bazar 
by rnpior poisoned with narcotics, of which Dhatoora is probably one, 

I then insisted that the failure to detect any poison in bazar li(|uor is 
no proof whatever that men arc not thus poisouod, as it is stated that the 
lowest class of Native Christians have a mode of rendering ihc boiol in- 
toxicating, by holding it over the smoko of burning Datura. Several 
Europeans, suffering from the effects of intoxication, have declared to mo 
their belief that their liquor had been drugged. I have, howevei’, met with 
several very far more suspicious cases in natives in Calcutta. — On Iho 
subject of Poisoned Spirit — vide stq>ra^ pp. 147 and 183 note. 

In the highly valuable paper already cited, Dr. Giraiid obsorves that 
the intoxicating properties of tho indigenous spccios of tho genus Datura 
have been known amongst Eastern nations from time immemorial. Tlio 
botanical name of the genus has been adopted from the Sanscrit Dha- 
toora. They have also long been employed in Cliina (where tho Datura 
Ferox is used) and in the islands of tho Indian Arcliipelngo, to facilitate 
tho commission of theft and other crimes. In Bombay, tho cases of 
poisoning by the species of Datura are so frequent, that the natives 
usually recognise them by their characteristic symptoms. According to 
this authority, the motives which prompt tho administration of the poison 

* Topography and Statistics of Dacca, p. 280. 

t On the Meana of Preserving the Health of European Soldiers in India, and on the Pre- 
servation of the Ilcaltli of Seamen. 
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are exromely various. Frequently, a shopkeeper is brought under the 
influence of the drug, that his articles of merchandise may be the more 
leadily made ofl'with : very often, a fortunate fakeer is made to yield up 
the contributions of the pious while thus intoxicated. Jealousy frequently 
a])pcars to seek revenge in the use of dhatoora. During the preceding 
yt*ar, eight persons, a man, his wife, two children, and some friends were 
brought to the Jarasetjee Jeejchbhoy Hospital, all suffering from the 
effects of dhatoora, which it was supposed they took in a meal prepared 
by the man’s other wife. In Dr. Giraud’s own house, three horse-keepers 
were at one time drugged with dhatoora, which it was believed had been 
tlmown into their meals by a fourth, — a man of different caste, and, at the 
time, on bad terms with the others. The fantastic antics that are exhibited 
under its action, sornotimcs temjit to the use of it as a practical joke 
— as in a <*ase wherc^ a dog-boy gathered the seeds of Datura Alba in a 
garden, and threw them into a cook’s rice.* Dr. Giraud is informed 
tliat the poison is, not unfrccpiently, had recourse to as a means of fortel- 
ling events — a person, wdnle under its influence, being supposed to be pos- 
sessed of faculties resembling those of the Pythian Priestess of old, or 
of the modern profchsora of clairvoyance. Notwithstanding the .recent 
prevalence of dhatoora poisoning in Bombay, Dr. Giraud remarks that 
it has be(‘n only on the presumptive evidence of its characteristic symp- 
toms that its action has been inferred. The poison is administered so 
stealthily, and the natives are so backward in aiding tlio cause of justice, 
tliat ho has found it next to impossible to obtain positive evidence of the 
ailminist ration of the poison, or to trace it to the culprit ; although, from 
thmr familiarity wdth its nature, and the modes of its adminiht ration, it is, 
he thinks, evident that many of the lower orders of the people are ac- 
quainted with the adepts who employ it. 

lie finds that the Seed ft are usually administered. They are powdered 
and thrown into rice, bajree, and other grains ; or mixed up with cukes 
and s'weetincats. Sometimes, however, an infusion or a decoction of the 
Leaves is ])repared, and introduced into the vessels in which food is 
being cooked. In this Presidency also the seeds are usually administered 


♦ Dr. cilcs the case of Government v. Kulloo (Nizamut Adawliit Reports, N. W. P., 

tor October lHr>4), in which the ]insoncr stated that Dhatoora wa.s given to a man as it would 
make him intoxicated and (he sight would he amusing. It, however, appears that in this 
case robbery was probably designed. He also quotes the case of Khooba v, Goomla (Ti&id, 
for April 185‘2), in which the prisoner, who was onl.y thirteen years of age, confessed that he 
had given another boy some drug mixed with goor ; this he said he had done at the instiga- 
tion of the iKty’s uncle, who wished to play a practical joke upon the mother. 

Dr. Kal]>h Moore told me that ho was once sent for suddenly to his jail, and found the 
whole of tlie jail guards scattered about on the floor under the influence of Dhatoora. As 
there appears not to have been any attempt on the part of the prisoners to escape, this may 
also have been a practical joke. 
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in powder ; they can rarely be detected whole^ as in the cases noticed at 
pp. 152 and 168 and in the following instances. 

The following case, which will be found at p. 6 of Dr. Palmer’s Mono- 
graph, is of peculiar interest, inasmuch as both Datura and Capsicum 
seeds were discovered in the stomach : — 

Early in the morning of the 3rd September, 1 865, the bodies of two 
men were observed lying under a peepul tree, near Futtchpore, in Zillali 
Tirhoot, On examination, one was found to bo dead, the other only in a 
state of insensibility. When, after a time, the latter became conscious, he 
stated that he, llehareo Mullah, and Jewlall, the deceased, had made the 
acquaintance of a Brahmin at Mozufforpore the day previous ; that this 
same Brahmin met them again in the evening of the same day, while on 
their way homo (eight miles from the town), and induced them to partake 
of some consecrated rice, or pro sadi (vide supra p. 164) ; after eating this 
he and his friend Jewlall walked a short distance, when they felt th(*ir sight 
becoming confused and dim ; they then became giddy, and sat down under 
a tree, when they groped about the ground until they became quite uncon- 
scious. Twelve hours after, he, Boharee, awoke, feeling as if ho had been 
drunk, but neither ho nor his friend Imd laken any spirits on the previous 
day ; he thou felt the body of his friend, Jewlall, and found it was quite 
cold, as if ho had been dead some hours. The Civil Surgeon made a post- 
mortem examination of the body of Jewlall ; a quantity of boiled rice 
was found in his stomach, which was forwarded to Calcutta for examina- 
tion. On examining this partly digested rice, several roundish, flattened, 
kidney-shaped seeds, of a yellow colour, and measuring about a quarter of 
an iuch iu their long diameter, were found mixed with it. After careful 
examination, some of theso were found to be seeds of the common cap- 
sicum frutescens, and others of the common or white dhatoora. 

In September 1853, the Magistrate of the 24-Perguunahs forwarded for 
examination a substance which was stated to have been picked out of 
some cooked dkall, the suspicions of the person eating it having been 
aroused by a bitter taste. After eatiug one handful of the dhall^ in which 
the substance was found, this person vomited ; and, within another half 
hour, became insensible from the same cause. Dr. Mouat replied that the 
substance in question consisted chiefly of the seeds of the dhatoora^ which 
had evidently been boiled. 

In 1854, one Mussamat Dhun Koour, being weary of leading a single 
life, had recourse to a barber useful in such exigencies, who procured 
her recommendation to a man named Kooraee, who, after an interview, 
approved of her appearance, and it was agreed that they should live 
together. It fell to her lot to prepare the meals for the family. On the 
fourth day, the man, his brother and mother, were discovered in a state 
of insensibility after eating their dinner. The female was missing, but 
upon being apprehended, confessed that, naving taken offence, she had 

B 1 
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deliberately mixed some of the seed of the dkatoora in the food, but 
declared tfiat she only wished to stupefy them, to enable lier to make her 
escape. The civil surgeon found a large quantity of the dhatoora seed 
mixed witli the food which he examined, but could not say that the 
quantity was sufficient to cause death to persons freely partaking of the 
same.” She was sentenced to fourteen years* imprisonment with labour.* 

According to Pi’ofessor Hirtz, the active principle of datura stramonium 
resides chiefly in the seeds. It cannot, however, bo doubted that all 
parts of the Indian datura plants are full of daturine. 

Leaves, 

I am indebted to Dr. II. Cleglioni, of the Madras Medical Service, 
for the following interesting notes of a case of poisoning with the Leaves 
of the dhatoora,^ 

‘‘ A child aged two was brought in its last agonies ; the fragments of 
three or four leaves wore found in the stomach. This case is interesting, 
in as far as the poison was traced to its source, and I believe that, in all 
previously recorded cases, death resulted from eating the fruits or seeds, 

‘‘ The mother of the child was reaping in a raggy field when it was 
discovered that her two children were eating the leaves of dhatoora. A 
leaf was found convulsively grasped in the hands of one of them. When 
I was afterwards taken to the spot, the plant was found to be the black 
dhatoora ( datura fastaosa f which is esteemed a more virulent poison 
than the white-flowered species The elder child quickly 

recovered, as the sulphate of zinc which was given acted immediately ; 
with the younger one, narcotism was so great that vomiting could not be 
produced.’* 

In the paper already cited, Native Surgeon Moodelly gives two cases 
of poisoning by the leaves. In the first the woman took a quantity of the 
green leaves under the impression that they would cure a l)owel-complaint. 
In the second a man drank, by the advice of a Fakir, a quantity of 
butter-milk, in which a handful of green dhatoora loaves had been soaked 
for twelve hours. In both oases the symptoms of datura poisoning were 
very marked. For a ca‘<e of poisoning (fatal in the cases of two adults) 
by the leaves, vide supra p. 188 . 

Dr. Shortt gives J the case of a Brahmin of Chingleput, aged forty-one, 
apparently in the enjoyment of health, who, on retuniing from a visit to 
his rice-fields in the morning, grew giddy, and fell to the ground. lie 


* Nizomut Adawalut Reports, N. W. P., August 1854, p. 182. 
t Sec also a case in which the leaver appear to have been used . — Khamuf AdawM 
N W. P., 22nd April 1854, p. 441. 
t M.idras (}iiar, .Tour, of Medl. Science, Vol, TI, p. 28r>, 
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was able to say, on being questioned, that he had eaten “ Oomatum elai ” 
or stramonium leaves. Ho soon after grew violently delirious, and died 
comatose in about an hour. On post-mortem examination, on the following 
day, the only important appearances observed were dilatation of the 
pupils ; heart empty and flaccid ; mucous membrane of the stomach greatly 
congested throughout, more particularly along the great curvature; 
mucous membrane of the bowels congested throughout, but in a less degree 
than that of the stomach. Nearly two ounces of a green pultaceous mass 
were found in the stomach. On being washed, this was found to bo made 
up of the debris of undigested leaves. The duodenum was empty. The 
jejunum contained a quantity of a pulpy mass of a green colour and 
peculiar musty odour. 

In tho middle of February 1869, I saw in Dr. Cbuckerbu tty’s wards, 
in tho Medical College Hospital, a family of four persons suffering severedy, 
but not fatally, from the effects of eating <latura leaves. Dr. Chucker- 
butty has kindly permitted me to give the following details. 

A policeman, when on guard at one in the morning, hearing a great noise of 
quarrelling in tho house of a Mussalman labourer, entered and found tho 
man and his wife, people about fifty years of age, and a boy and a girl, 
aged twelve and two, quarrelling and talking nonsense. They were brought 
to the hospital at about five iii the morning. In the adults and in tho 
boy tho symptoms were, in a very marked degree, those of datura poison- 
ing, — ^great excitement, rambling talk, and anger on being questioned, 
great and persistent dilatation of the pupils, which were at first insensible 
to tho light. The infant was nt first silent, with considerable dilatation 
of the pupils, and then fell asleep. They were all discharged well on the 
following day. On recovering lier senses, the mother said that sho bad 
collected sag (wild spinach, as in Dr. I^almor’s case), and made it with 
beaus and peas into a curry, of which they all partook. Sho had no idea 
that the sag was datura. 

A very well marked case of poisoning by a large quantity of tho 
leaves in a muscular Rajpoot about fifty years of age, is given* by Mr. 
Hinder of the Calcutta Native Hospital. On admission, the patient Jay 
quite unconscious, with severe spasmodic muscular twitchings and stertor- 
ous breathing, skin cool, pulse about 108, pupils dilated and insensible 
to light. By means of the stomach pump an enormous quantity of datura 
leaves mixed with boiled rice was evacuated. Next morning, alx)ut ten 
hours after admission, there was a slight subsidence of the muscular 
contractions (although during the night they had approached to tetanic 
rigidity), constant picking of the bed-clothes, spoke, but incoherently, 
articulation indistinct, pupils still dilated and iusensible to light, pulse 108, 
firmer, skin cool, lips parched and dry. Towards afternoon, as the 


♦ Ind. Med. Ooz. for Jan, 1, 1865, p. 10. 
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poisonous effects were passing off, lie became wildly delirious, yelling and 
screeching striking out at and attempting to bite any one who approached, 
so that it was considered advisable to have him bound down to the bed. 
irea<l hot, and face flushed, lips parched and dry, skin warm. On the 
following day he wandci’ed n little, but was not violent. Plrom this time his 
recovery was ra]>id and complete. 

He ackiiowledged that he took the leaves voluntarily. It is evident 
that, had ho not l>een quickly relieved, he must have died. 

Beck cites (p. 1032) the case of a soldier, in New Jersey, who, having 
dressed and eaten a quantity of leaves of datura stramonium^ “ was 
seized with genuine tetanus,” and died. 

We have thus five fatal cases of poisoning by the leaves^ four in adults, 
and one in a child. 


Capsules and Young Seeds, 

Dr. TTeude’s Nagpore Dispensary Report, for the half year ending 31st 
March 1858, contains the case of a young man who died after taking 
two datura capsules. This appears to be a mode of taking the poison 
rather prevalent in Madras. 

This, according to Linschoten, was tho part of the plant employed 
by dishonest Portuguese women at Goa. lie says, — They have likewise 
an hcarbo culled Deutroa which bearcth a seed, whereof, bruising out tho 
sap, they put it into a cup and give it to their husbands.”^ 

Dr. Shortt relates two cases in tho paper already cited. 

A girl aged fourteen, on admission, had a wild appearance, was stupid and 
unconscioiiH of her state ; when roused, she gave a foolish and vacant look 
ai'ound. Pupils widely dilated. A glairy fluid dribbling from the mouth. 
On recovery she statcnl that, having been beaten by her mother, she had 
plucked an Oomatuni Kai pinjeCy a young fruit of the stramonium, crush- 
ed it on a stone, and collected the young seeds, of which she ate about a 
third. On entering tho house half an hour afterwards she staggered and fell ; 
was able to state what she had done and remembered nothing afterwards. 
She was well the next day. 

A girl aged eighteen, said to have been in good health, but subject to 
colicky pains, was observed early in the morning to be giddy and to stagger. 
When questioned, she hesitated for a time, and then replied that she had 
eaten Oomatum Kai which she had procured from a plant in tho com- 
pound. In the course of an hour she became delirious, tossing about, pick- 
ing her clothes, and talking incoherently. Convulsions then set in, and she 
died in few hours after taking tlie poison. 

Tho brain bad a dry firm appearance, the absence of moisture at once 
attracted attention. Some congestion of brain and meninges ; tho ventricles 


Part. 2, p. 175. 
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empty ; uo fluid about the base of the skull ; pupils dilated ; heart small, 
empty, and flaccid ; stomach nearly empty ; and the mucous coat much con- 
gested, particularly along the great curvature. Seveml pieces of the spring 
capsule of the stramonium were fouud imbedded in the raucous membrane ; 
one or two of these w^e sufficiently large to be recognised at once as 
forming the prickly outer covering of the fruit of the tliorn-applo. 
The duodenum contained 25 sframomiim seeds and also a good 
7iumher of seeds of the common red chilly, with portions of its [the 
pericarp of datura ?] skin mixed up into a greenish pultaceous mass, 
having a strong musty odour. The jejunum contained 35 lumhrici 
(hence probably the colicky pains ; and, according to Dr. Woodford’s 
view, the tendency to Suicide — see Chapter o^, Suicide). In the ilium 
was some of the greenish mass with a few seeds of the stramonium.* 

Dr, Giraud notices it, as a remarkable fact, that, although adminis- 
tered under such ditFereut circumstances and with such varied motives, 
dhatoora should so seldom prove fatal in Bombay, that not a single 
case in which the eflects of dhatoora could bo directly traced has 
terminated in death ; and that, of fifty-one cases which were treated in the 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, during the preceding year, only four 
presented very alarming symptoms. He considers it difficult to determine 
whether these comparatively mild results arise from a careful proportion- 
ing of the poison, or whether our Indian indigenous species of Datura 
are possessed of less virulent properties than those of the Datura 
Stramonium, of the fatal eflects of which instances are not wanting. 

As will bo gathered, however, from cases alr(‘ady cited, the vi(‘tims of 
dhatoora poisoning do not always escape with life. The following 
instances, in which death resulted from the practice, also dcs(‘rvc notice. 

In August 1854, a woman was sentenced to death for having, upon 
her own confession, mixed a stupefying drug with the attah, which it was 
her duty to cook for the family. This was done at the instigatipu of 
her paramour. The result was, that a very aged man was taken ill with 
symptoms resembling those of dhatoora poisoning, and that three children 
died, after having been similarly attacked. Dr. Murray’s impiiries led 
him to believe that the children died from taking dhatoora or some 
similar poison.f 


* In both of these cases the girl took some Eloapai i>onnaJc (oil-cake from the seeds of 
the Basssia lomjifolkt,) which is commonly used by the natives as an emetic. It failed to 
have this effect in the fatal case, but is considered by many to be generally efficient. 

The girl who recovered was given some decoction of indigo leaves. 

Dr. Shortt says that the indigo plant (Indigofera tinctoria) is considered by the natives 
to be an antidote in all cases of poisoning, more particularly in those by arsenic. The 
loaves are made into a decoction, and from 2 to 4 ounces are admuiistcred every two hours. 
The indigo itself is said to be an antidote to snake-bite. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., August 1854, p. 288. 
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In 1852, one Mussumat Jussodee, living with a widower, in the Hurdah 
District, as his mistress, destroyed her step-son, a healthy youth of fifteen 
or sixteen, by mixing the dhatoora seeds in his food, telling the man that 
his son hod gone to his aunt’s in another village. Six days afterwards, the 
man happening to go into a tobacco garden to the Tear of his premises, his 
attention was drawn to a spot which a jackal was scratching up, and he 
perceived a human leg. Further investigation led to the exhumation of 
the corpse of his son, quite naked, much decomposed, but identifiable, the 
lower extremities only having boon eaten by animals. The woman con- 
fessed her crime, and was apprehended. She acknowledged repeatedly, 
even in the Judge’s court, that she gave the boy ten pods or heads of 
dhatoora seed in food, tctkill him, as he was always quarrelling, and that 
he died in conse(iuouco. She adhered to this statement with great 
consistency. Eleven days after death, however, a post-mortem exami- 
nation of the body was made by the medical officer at Hoshungabad (70 
or 80 miles off), lie gave it as his opinion that rupture of the stomach 
was the probable cause of death, adding that the organ was empty, show- 
ing no trace of digested food, nor any indication of the presence of dha- 
toora seed. (The woman said that she pounded the seed on a large stone, 
and then mixed it in one of two largo rotces, which sho baked for supper.) 
The Judge suggested that the state of the stomach might not improbably 
bo dependent upon a natural post-mortem condition. The medical officer 
observed that the decomposition of the body had proceeded to such a 
degree that he was unable to pronounco an opinion as to the cause of 
rupture of the stomach ; indeed, under the condition in which the body was, 
ho should have been doubtful as to tho existence of tho lesion of the 
stomach prior to the extinction of life, had not grumous blood been found 
contiguous to it. The Judge again inquired — Was it strango that digest- 
ed food should, in tho course of cloven days, have been absorbed, in the 
process of corruption, so as to be no longer traceable ? [It might, 
unquestionably, bo very difficult to distinguish its presence.] The J udge 
then commented upon the seeraiiig opposition between what the medical 
officer described as tho first effect of poisoning by dhatoora^ viz,, a condi- 
tion of active maniacal excitement, and tho woman’s statement that, after 
his poisoned meal, her victim lay down to sloop, and she sat up watching 
him to see the effect of the poisoil ; that he did not stir, but passed from 
sleep to death ; and that, when about a puhur of night remained, she 
found he was dead. In the morning, she dug his grave. The Judge 
considered that, if the woman really did administer the quantity stated, 
it appeared to have been enough lo kill ten men. As far as he could learn 
from tho natives, any such dose would have thrown tho person taking it 
into a stupor, followed by speedy death. It appears not improbable that 
the murderess may have inflicted violence upon her victim after he 
became insensible, or the lupturo of the stomach may, possibly, have 
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resulted from ti’ampling the body down in a shallow grave, perhaps while 
life still lingered. The case should be referred to as an example of the 
care and discrimination in weighing eveiy detail of evidence generally 
displayed by Judges in this country.* 

It was proved on a trial at Agra, in the same year, that one Mussamat 
Hookma, having been superseded in certain village rights by a person 
named Thukoory, employed Cheetah, a youth living at a distance and 
having no concern in the matter, to mix pounded dhatoora with hhang 
(decoction of Indian hemp), which he gave to the unfortunate man, 
who drank it in the presence of three witnesses. Thukoory managed 
to reach the house of another witness, trembling and ill, and said that 
Cheetah and the woman had mixed poison in the bhang which they had 
given him. He soon after died. At the trial, the lad denied that he 
knew that what the woman gave him to mix was poison. The woman 
made no defence. They had made full confession of the crime at the 
thannah, as is usual. Cheetah was sentenced to death ; the woman, as an 
accessory before the fact, to imprisonment for life with labour.f 

See three important cases of fatal poisoning by datura, at pp. 62, 63, 
of Dr. Burton Brown’s work. In 1809, there occurred a fatal case of 
poisoning with dhatoora, which involved several important particulars. 
A woman, named Musst. Sookhao, while on her way fi*om Benares, fell 
in with a very feeble man, nearly 80 years old, regarding whom she 
appears to have had previous knowledge. By his request, she gave him 
some flour of gram and barley mixed, which she had with her ; they 
then walked about a koss (two miles), when the deceased was suddenly 
taken ill, and told some people on the spot that he had taken some of 
the prisoner’s suttoo, and was unwell, desiring them to secure her. He 
immediately after became senseless, rolling himself on the ground, tossing 
his legs in convulsive motions, foam issuing at tlie mouth. The man 
diedj^rc days afterwards. Two respectable Brahmins, whom the prisoner 
and the deceased met, when the latter was first seized with illness, also 
deposed tliat the prisoner then admitted that she had given the man 
dhatoora in the flour. She also appears to have confessed to the police 
that she had given the deceased one chedam’s weight (less than a grain) 
of dhatoora among the flour ; that she had seen the deceased’s son give 
him rupees 9 (which were found on the deceased) on parting, and that 
she had brought the dhatoora on purpose to give to the deceased. 
Before the magistrate, and on trial, she positively denied that she had 
given the deceased dhatoora or any other poisonous drug ; but acknow- 
ledged that she had upon her a small quantity of that vegetable, alleging 
that it was used by herself as a cure for certain disorders. She further 


* Nizamut Adawliit Reports, N. W. P., tlaniiary 22ail, 1852, p. 45. 
t /5ie/. 24th June, 1852, p. 580, 
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Stated that Uie police had extorted her coufesaion by maltreatment ; some 
Rour, and about two chedams of pounded stuff, described by tlie prisoner 
as coidaining dhatoora ajid different kinds of spices, and used by her 
medicinally, were found on her person. The latter being mixed with 
some fresh flour was given to a dog, and the former to another ; but 
neither of the dogs was at all affected. The native doctor stated that 
the deceased, having recovered his senses previously to his death, had 
told him that the prisoner had given him dhatoora among the flour. The 
Judge of Circuit, being informed that one Syud Sulamut Alee was a 
man skilled iii the art of medicine, directed the following queries to bo 
pro 2 )Osed to him ; — Firsts — Whether dhatoora would cause death ; and, 
if so, what (juantity was required to produce that effect ? Secondly , — 
Whelher, if such quantity were mixed with \ or ^ of a seer (a pound or 
half a pound) of flour, a person eating it would be sensible of the smell or 
taste ? Thirdly, — In what time death would ensue from a quantity sufficient 
to produce fatal effect ? Sulamut Alee replied, that there was one kind of 
dhatoora of which 4| maslias (63 grains) would cause death in a man of 
middling slrength ; but that none of the kinds produced in that part of the 
country eaused dealh ; that, in small quantities, it w;is a useful remedy for 
several diseases ; but that, if more than two ruttees {2\l gi'H.) were taken, 
it would produce inloxication, insensibility, or madness; and that these 
effects usually lasted three days. The surgeon attached to the station 
also expressed his opinion that dhatoora would not produce death. There 
Muis read in evidence an extract from the records of a fornnu’ trial, from 
which it ai)poare(l that twelve chedams of dhatoora, mixed in the juice of 
sugar (cane), had been given by some robbers to four travellers ; and that, 
from the action of the draught, these travellers had been deprived of 
their senses for three day«, after which the eficets had subsided. The law 
officers of the court of circuit declared the fact of the prisoner’s having 
administered to the deceased established ; but that it was uncertain 

whether his death had been occasioned thereby ; that, there being no 
prescribed penalty, under the Mahomedan law, for the olfeneo of which 
she was convicted, she was punishable at the discretion of the ruling 
power. The judge of circuit declared his opinion that the prisoner gave 
the dhatoora (which he held to bo a narcotic, not a poison,) to the deceased 
as a soporific, for the purpose of robbing him, without any intention of 
producing his death [it will, however, be noticed, that the point regarding 
the quantity of the poison administered only rested on the prisoner’s state- 
ment] ; but that his death might have been occasioned by the effects of 
the dose on a person of his advanced years. The law officers of the Nizamut 
Adawlut declared in their futwa, that the dhatoora was a deleterious 
drug, and might, in the case of an intirm person, occasion death ; tliat the 
prisoner was convicted of having administered such drug to the deceased, 
to the effect'' of which alone his death could be attributed ; and that the 
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offence of the prisoner not coming within the five-fold definition of culpable 
homicide, as laid down in the Mahomedaii law, she was liable to discretion- 
ary punishment by acoohut. The Court of Nizam ut Adalwlut, having no 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt in having occasioned the death of the deceased 
by an unlawful act committed in the prosecution of an intended theft, 
sentenced her, under the nhoya futwa, to imprisonment for life.* 

In 1823, a man was convicted and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment 
for having prepared dhatoora for the purpose of administering it to his 
rival. He, however, with some appearance of veracity, disclaimed an 
intention of killing, and maintained that dhatoora was not mortal. 

Death resulted in several of the other cases of drugging for criminal 
purposes in India, published in the records of the Courts. It certainly was 
not proved that dhatoora was the poison employed in several of those 
instances ; but any medical mail who peruses their details will decide that 
this was, doubtless, the drug administered in nearly all. 

The above cases must go far to explode the erroneous and dangerous 
opinion that dhatoora is to be considered as a narcotic and intoxicating 
drug ; but not as a ])oison calculated, under ordinary circumstances, to 
destroy life — a belief which, forty years ago, was evidently prevalent both 
among Europeans and natives ; and which is, doubtless, still held by the 
native public, and their Hukeems and Kobirajira. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the fresh secds^ cupsulcs, and 
leaves of the Indian Daturas are very deadly, perhaps almost certainly so 
when taken in full dose, and when early meahurea are not taken for evacuat- 
ing the poison by emetics and purgatives. Dr. Burton Brown states that, 
out of uinety-t wo cases, no less than twenty-one proved fatal ; and it is 
probable that many other cases which result in death are never known 
(p. 57). 

In my edition of 1 856, I added that it is at the same time necessary to 
observe that, while there are many cases of fatal poisoning by the Indian 
species of dhatoora on record, and while the facts before us can scarcely 
leave a doubt that strong adults have perished from large doses of the plant, 
I had not succeeded in finding any unimpeachably proven case in 
which death was caused by the poison, here, in a healthy young adult. 
Children and aged persons have commonly been the sufferers, and the 
cases in which healthy men and women have died after being thus drugged, 
are open to the suspicion cither of the dhatoora having been mixed with 
other and stronger poisons, or of other unfair means having been resorted to 
by the robbers after their victims became insensible. However, it is 
scarcely necessary to add that a poison which, when given in rather 
moderate doses, kills children and aged persons, will, if sufficiently largely 
administered, destroy persons of the strongest constitution. 


c 1 


* Macnagliten’s Reports, Vol. I., p. 216. 
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Certain of the narratives given above lead me so far to modify the above 
opinion as to admit that there aro about three cases (two by Dr. Palmer, 
and one by Dr. Shortt,) in which adults were killed with datura only. 

It is, however, only ]) 08 itively stated that one of these three was healthy, 
and, in all these cases, the fresh plant was used. 

Our highest authority in toxicology maintains that the Datura Stra- 
monium has decidedly the characters of a narcotico-irritant poison. All 
parts of the plant are poisonous.”* He finds that, in Europe (where the 
datura certainly has not more virulent properties than it has in India), 
“ several fatal cases aro reported, one of which terminated in six hoursJ* 
Among the fatal cases cited by Dr. Taylor are those : — (1.) Of a child 
aged two years, who swallowed 16 grains of the seeds and died in twenty- 
four hours^ having been maniacally delirious, the symptoms resembling 
those of hydrophobia. (2.) Of a medical man’s child, also two years old, 
who swallowed about 100 seeds of Stramonium weighing 16 grains ; 
the usual symptoms were manifested in an hour ; and although 20 seeds 
had been ejected by vomiting, and 80 by purging, the child died in twenty- 
four hours, (3.) A woman swallowed a decoction of the bruised seeds 
(about 120) ; she very soon became delirious, threw her arms about, and 
spoke incoherently : she died in seven hours, (4.) Three females swal- 
lowed an infusion of Stramonium leaves — all suffered most severely ; 
stimulants were administered with success in two cases — the other proved 
fatal. 

It must certainly bo admitted that, although the dhatoora is employed 
for criminal purposes in the most reckless manner, it may, possibly^ be 
true that it is not given with a decided intention to kill, and that there may 
still exist a popular opinion that its effects are not deadly, but merely 
intoxicating. The fact of its having been numbered among the “weak 
poisons” or active drugs in the Shastra, may explain the prevalence of 
this idea. This may, perhaps, still be considered to weigh in favour of 
prisoners convicted of the great and exceedingly prevalent crime in ques- 
tion, Still the evidence of medical witnesses, in such trials, cannot be 
otherwise than to the effect that datura is a drug which is as certainly 
and as rapidly fatal in its effects as opium ; and that it is scarcely to 
be believed that any culprit can have long practised its administration, in 
a reckless manner, without discovering its destructive properties. 

I observe that, in his valuable work on the Indigenous Drugs of India, 
published in 1867, Baboo Kanny Lall Dey appears to speak very distinctly 
upon this point, observing that the dhatooras “ are very familiar to the 
Indian poisoners who give them not with the intention of killing, but 
of stupefying their victims^ for the pui'poso of facilitating theft, and 


* Dr. Taylor’s Treatise on Poisons, p. 783. 
t The ite^cs are mine. 
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expediting other evil designs” (p. 48). This is a very important opinion, 
as coming from one of the most experienced of our Chemical Examiners^ 
Still I think it a matter of importance that this question should be fully 
sifted. I am inclined to believe that the knowledge that dhatoora, especially 
if given fresh, and in sufficient quantity, is a deadly poison, is extensively 
spread among natives. Towards this opinion we have the following facts 
that Mussamut Jussodee (vide supra, p. 198) “acknowledged repeatedly, 
even in the Judge’s court, that she gave the boy ton pods or heads of 
dhatoora seed in food to kill him, as he was always quarrelling, and that ho 
died in consequence.” Then we have Dr. Shortt’s three Madras cases ( vide 
supra, pp. 194 and 196). In the first of these a middle-aged brahmin re- 
turned as usual in the morning from his field, and fell, admitting, on being 
questioned by the women of the house, that he had eaten dhatoora leaves. 
Dr. Shortt says that, “ in the absence of evidence to the contrary, it would 
be charitable to suppose that he committed suicide in a fit of temporary 
insanity.” It appears never to have been doubted that the act was suicidal. 
Dr. Shortt believed that the suicide of this man was imitated by the two 
girls, who lived not far off, and who poisoned themselves with dhatoora 
while the sensation caused by his death prevailed. Still again we have Mr. 
Ilinder’s Calcutta case (p. 195) of a middle-aged Rajpoot, who very nearly 
killed herself with an enormous quantity of fresh dhatoora leaves avowedly 
swallowed with suicidal intent. It appears to me that, if these facts 
do not prove that it is generally known in India that dhatoora has 
power to kill, they at least call for re-consideration of this question. 

The clear decision of this question was formerly a matter of the greatest 
moment, since the old law drew a marked difference between the crime of 
administering poisonous drugs to persons with a view to robbing them 
when in a state of insensibility, and that of administering drugs and sub- 
stances of a merely intoxicating character, and not of a nature to endanger 
life, for the same purpose.^ Upon this subject, Mr. Dam pier recorded the 
following judicious remarks in commenting upon the practice of the meeta^ 
wallahs: — | “The drugs administered are all stupefying ; if the dose is 
large enough, it causes death ; if small, stupefaction — not, in my opinion, 

♦ Beaufort’s Digest, para. 3118. Thus, in the case of JooguJ, who gave a woman datura 
in sweetmeats wfiicli rendered lior iubcrisiblc for two days, puuiishmcnt was diminished on 
the ground that the prisoner had only the intention of producing inseusibility, and not of 
causing death. — Nizamut Adawlut Jieporfg, N. W. P., for 1852, p. 321). 

So also, in the case of Bhoboban Sahoo, the Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut decided ; 
“ There can be no doubt that dhatoora was the drug used on the present occasion ; but, unless 
under very peculiar circumstances, it has only an intoxicating effect (see Chevers’s Report 
on Medical Jurisprudence in the Bengal Presidency, pages 31, 2, 3). We therefore convict 
the prisoner of administering an intoxicating drug, with a view to theft, and of theft, and 
sentence him to seven years’ imprisonment with labour in irons in banishment. — Ibid, July 
27th, 1865, p. 1. 

t Police Report for first six months of 1841, para. 123. 
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intoxication. The meetawallah mixes the drug by chance, and leaves 
his victim to recover or die as the chance may be ; and I think a 
heavier punishment than six or seven years’ imprisonment should always 
be given to this class of offenders ; I would never give less than 
imprisonment for life, as such men should (like the Thugs) not bo allowed 
again to bo at largo, to the injury of the community. That death does 
not ensue in every case is not the fault of the meetawetUahs administering 
the drug in food or water ; it arises from the mearost chances, — whether 
the stomach of the receiver is full or empty, the victim robust or weak, 
or the quantity of mixed food swallowed before the effect of the drug 
appears ; and it is, I think, a mistake to charge this class of miscreants 
with administering intoxicating drugs when the parties recover, when 
they are always yoisonous drugs dependent for their fatal effect on tho 
quantity which tho victim may swallow, or other circumstances, — not on 
any designed will of tho administcrer.” 

All subsequent experience has shown that every species of datura is 
a poison, in tho strongest sense of the term ; and it now seems to bo 
generally so regarded by judicial officers in this country. Although, for 
tho most part, reckless of consequences, it would certainly appear that 
some of tho dhatoorceas and mcetnwaUahs have acquired considerable 
skill in apportioning their doses ; it is probable that tlie possession of such 
dexterity, as it must always bean evidence of long practice and numerous 
experiments, will not be n'gardcd as mitigatory in the eye of the law, 

Tho law now merely places in tho same category “ any poison or any 
stupefying, intoxicating, or unwholesome drug^ — Indian Penal Code, 
Section 328. 

There existed, among Missionaries in this country, when this Manual 
was first published, a very strong (»onviction that datura is frequently 
adraiiiisterod by their relatives to natives who evince an inclination to 
embrace Christianity. In 1856, I was authorised tp quote the following 
passage from a note lately written by an eminent and experienced Mis- 
sionary, tlion residing in Calcutta, but now deceased, in reply to queries 
on this subject : — “ I always understood that the drug administered in 
the cases referred to, was tho dhatoora in small dose. The symptoms 
have been heavy dull eyes, with a prostration of mind, rendering the 
victim an idiot, and looking very much like one, with a listless heavy 
countenance, indicating that the brain has, somehow or other, been affected. 
I believe the victim can be for months in that listless, heavy, dreamy 
state ; but, gradually, under a proper treatment and a change of scenery, 
I always hoai'd recovery was possible. There is no mistaking tho symp- 
toms of the poison, as it transforms the victim in a short time into a 
totally different being from what he was in his normal state.”* 

* This vciy important subject will be recurred to m the Chupter ou IxsAVirv, under the 
head ot Dvugghuf with Patunt, 
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In 1 838, the Rev. W. S. Mackay, of the Calcutta Church of Scotland 
Mission, stated, in a report of the case of a lad named Dwarkanauth Bose, 
that, “ in their strong opposition to his determination to become a Christian, 
his father, having confined him, gave him a drug, with a view of gra- 
dually destroying his intellect.” 

The two following cases give us some insight into the operation of this 
fiendish process. They are the more remarkable because those whose 
destruction appears to have been attempted were Europeans. 

It was reported in the Bombay Gazette in September 1865, that 
Mr. Uppham, an Inspector of the E. I. Railway at Jubbnlpore, had charged 
three of his servants with poisoning him. The account goes on to relate : — 
“Mr. Uppham says that he saw (from a distance of ten paces) his ser- 
vants pounding the dhatoora fruit, which one of them had got from a tree 
close by his house, and squeezing the juice through a towel into his stew. 
He called for the stow as if to partake of it, but after a little while told his 
kitmutgar that he was not hungry, and to keep the stew on the table for 
breakfast next morning, resolving to himself to make it over to the rail- 
way doctor next day. That night he wrote a letter to the doctor to be 
despatched the next day. Next morning, however, ho called for ‘chota 
hazree,’ partook of tea and handcakos, and then mounted his horse, and 
rode towards the doctor’s. lie was obliged to halt at a bungalow on the 
line, as ho felt his head affected. Mr. Augier, the occupant of the bun- 
galow, took him in, and called in another person, but neither could make out 
what was the matter with Mr. Uppham, for ho reeled to and fro like a 
drunken man, and yet was not drunk. They called in the doctor, but he 
was at a loss to discover the cause of indisposition ; the patient was 
talking incoherenlly, going reeling about the room, and every now and 
then squeezing and twisting his coat tail, and looking about the room 
as if to illustrate his meaning still further. After recovering from the 
stupor next day, Mr. Uppham left for homo, and returned shortly after 
with a fruit from the same dhatoora tree ; the doctor then of course had 
no doubt on his mind that dhatoora had been administered to Mr. Uppham. 
Before the magistrate, who committed the prisoners to the Sessions, one 
confessed to having brought the fruit from the tree alluded to by Mr. 
Uppham, another confessed to its being pounded and made ovei’ to the kit- 
mutgar, but he (the kitmutgar) says ho did not give it to his master, but took 
it for ear-ache himself. The kitmutgar’s own brother, who is Mr. Uppham ’s 
chupprassee, deposes that ho never saw him using dhatoora for ear-ache.” 

Dr. David B. Smith gives* notes of the case of Mr. , aged forty-two, 

a European of very regular and temperate habits, residing at Mussoorio, the 
subject of “ irritative” or “ phosphatic dispepsia,” but not otherwise diseased. 
On the morning of the 2nd November, Mr. was ill, and in a confused 


* Inti. Med. Gaz., 2nd March 18G8, p. 58. 
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etate. On the 5tli, the following notes were taken : — ‘‘Went to bed on 
evening of Ist November, perfectly well. Got up at usual hour in morning 
with a sensation of extraordinary giddiness, and a sense of rolling motion, 
III trying to reach his clothes, which were on a chair close by, felt a 
reeling sensation. In getting up to bathe, felt himself swaying from side 
to side. Lower limbs and arms felt perfectly powerless, and also the tongue. 
Could not speak properly. No pain in head or spine, no sickness of 
stomach. Could not see at all to write. Could see large objects, but not 
small ones, such as letters. Could not see to read. Any one approaching 
seemed to have a white muslin net over him. Face was puffy under the 
eyelids. Tongue moist-looking, but complains of dryness of mouth and 
throat.” On the evening of the 6th, word was sent to Dr. Smith that 

Mr. was delirious (behosh ho gyd). On visiting him, however, 

he was asleep. On being roused, his ])ulse was steady, and ho answered 
some questions, llis pupils were lumtlly dilated, and ho was evidently 
drowsy. “ Still,” says Dr. Smith, “ I had no suspicion of his having 
been unfairly dealt with.” On tho morning of Iho 7fh, Dr. Smith 

received a note from Mr. . It appears that the beginning of 

it was steady, legible, and sensible, whilst the eonelusioii of it was 
rambling, confused, and almost illegible. Dr. Smith found him in a very 
peculiar stale. Face somewhat purjdish, eyes bright, the jmpils greatly 
dilated and insensible to light. Pulse tolerably natural, lie wandered 
about in a confused state, arching his eyebrows, rubbing his hands, and 
complaining of cold and numbness down the right side of his body. He 
went from room to room, and showed an inclination to wander outside. 
Ills daughter led him about, and prevented him from going out of doors. 

Ho spoke incoherent nonsense. Looking out he suddenly exclaimed with 
a placid but startled expression, “ See, doctor, there is sno^c on the ground.” 
On being told “ It is sunlight you see,” he replied with an air of 
confusion and disappointment, “ Oh ! sunlight is it ? 1 thought it was 
snow and immediately he rambled incoherently about other matters. Ho 
then wandered into a room where Dr. Smith was writing a prescription ; 
came up to the writing-table and began touching various things without 
any definite object. He looked towards the pigeon-holes, where he had 
private papers tumbled in their direction, but took nothing out. His 
gait was peculiar, and he walked in a sort of stealthy manner, mumbling 
to himself. He appeared in a feeble and pitiable state. He was not the 
least violent. 

Dr. Smith perceived that this condition was very peculiar. He appre- 
hended a paralytic attack, but he did not yet suspect foul play. 

On this day (7th), Dr. Smith heard that one of Mr. — — ’s servants had 
expressed a suspicion that his master had been poisoned. Dr. Smith re- 
plied that, if so, the poison was probably dhatoora. On the 8th, he was 
found lying perfectly sensible, but weak, and still somewhat confused 
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and unlike himself. On the 10th he wrote, still complaining of “ diynes» 
of the mouth and throat.” On the 13tli, ho went to Dr, Smith’s house, 
and talked the whole matter over. He thou, for the first time, said that 
ho felt convinced that he had been poisoned. He believed there were 
four occasions on which he had reason to suspect that poison had boon 
administered to him. lie could not recall dates. But, coupling his 
somewhat vague recollections of facts with notes in his own diary, Dr. 
Smith inferred that the first occasion was on the evening of the 1st of 
November, in his tea ; the second on the evening of the 6th, in his soup ; 
the third on the morning of the 7th, in his cocoa ; and tlio fourth occasion 
he was not so certain about. On Sunday, the 10th, however, he still 
experienced dryness of the mouth and throat, and, othei-wise, he felt pecu- 
liar sensations ; but he stated that ho could not be sure that, on that day, 
poison was administered to him. He said he thought it possible that his 
sensations then experienced were merely the after-effects of previous doses 
of poison, lie said that the tea and cocoa which ho drunk on tlie evening 
of the 1st and tlio morning of the 7th, had a heavy muddy flavour like 
that of burnt milky and that he noticed and complained of this at the 
time. He said that the soup he took on the evening of the 6th had a 
distinctly bitter taste, and that he also remarked this, and complained 
of it at the time. Shortly after taking both the soup on the 6th, and the cocoa 
on the 7th, ho lost all recollection of what happened around him. Mean- 
while, however, he cx])erieiiced a feeling of intoxication and giddi- 
ness, difficulty in swallowing, confusion of ideas, a coldness and numb- 
ness of the surface, a pricking sensation in the luvse, and an irresist- 
ible inclination to rub the nose violently. lie had also convulsive 
twitchings of the legs after taking the soup. Ho had no fever and 
no vomiting, but considerable drowsiness. In addition to the symptoms 
noticed above, there were observed frequent coughing ; attempts to hawk 
and spit ; haziness and confusion of objects, as if everything were badly 
focussed ; a sensation as if smoke or fog were rising around him. The 
moment he touched any object, he went off in a purposeless manner to some 
other object at a distance. As he did this, lie was led and supported by 
his daughter, and looked the picture of feeble nervous agitation. After 
recovering to a certain degree, he still evinced a partially incoherent 
mental state ; his vision continued indistinct ; the eyes were bright and 
glistering, and the pupils continued to bo widely dilated. lie also experi- 
enced a sense of very considerable exhaustion ; walked about feebly ; and 
was altogether sadly unlike himself. 

Hence Dr. Smith concludes that ho was powerfully under the influence 

of dhatoora, Mr. appears to have had considerable real causes 

of mental distress. Dr. Smith adds that, taking it for granted that an 
excessive quantity of dhatoora was administered in this case, it is not easy 
to determine with what specific object it was given, whether to kill at 
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once, or to effect the same end by plow poisoning, or whether it was intend- 
ed, by degrees, to stupefy and weaken the intellect. It is to be observed 
that the natives do believe in the possibility of rendering a person fatuous 

by such means. (Mr. is in possession of a good deal of valuable 

property.) 

Reporting the case a year subsequently, Dr, Smith adds that his patient 
was then “ perfectly well and happy.” 

It will be shown in the next Chapter that the use, as an intoxicant, of 
Indian hemp is an extremely frequent cause of acute mania in India. Whether 
datura has any similar power is a question which has yet to be settled, 
although native opinion answers it decidedly in the affirmative. In a 
table annexed to Baboo Kanny Loll Dey’s valuable monograph on the 
Uses of Narcotics and Stimulants, and tkeir effects on the Human 
Constitution,* it is noted that, in the five years, 1863 — 67, three cases of 
mania, in which there was ^^dhatoora intoxication,” were treated in the five 
Lunatic Asyla of Lower Bengal. 

One of these, although not perfectly convincing, is very suggestive of 
the necessity for further enquiry into this question. In the Annual Report 
of the Lunatic Asylums in Bengal for 1867 (p. 91), Mr. W. D. Stewart, 

Superintendent of the Cuttack Asylum, reports the case of Mr. B , an 

European, who, as an inspector of irrigation works, had an extremely 
laborious duty, so that, at one time, he was doing the work of three men. 
Ilis previous health had never been good ; ho was subject to spasmodic 
asthma, for which his medical man ordered dhatoora smoking. lie derived 
so much benefit from this, that he reverted to it whenever ho was distress- 
ed. The loaves of the plant wore chiefly employed. For six months ho 
continued in this habit, on some occasions smoking two or three pipes 
a day. About this time he was heard to complain of pain and a sense of 
pressure on the head. Here, then, as Mr. Stewart observes, there were 
two exciting causes, — excessive mental and bodily occupation, and dhn^ 
toora smoking. The difficulties of the case were that, when relieved 
of some of his work, on giving over charge, he suddenly burst into a fit 
of craziness, f and declared he was poisoned, and surrounded by conspira- 
tors. For the first two months of his stay in the Asylum, he lost greatly 
in flesh, and was violently maniacal. For some days he was so morose 
that ho refused all food, and had to bo fed by the stomach pump. 

He slowly improved, but had two or three relapses ; after that he 
i^teadily improved, but not sufficiently to justify his discharge. This case 
is of so much interest, that I enquired of Dr. Payne, Superintendent of 


♦ Bengal Social Science Association’s Transactions. 

t Tliis is characteristic of the over-worked brain ; the crash comes when the work ceases. 

So it was that, as soon as the publication of the Despatches was finished, the amiable 

editor of that most laborious imdertaking cut his throat. 
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the Calcutta Asylum, to which Mr. was transferred. Dr. Payne 

writes : — “ He had had an attack of acute mania, which may possibly 
have been occasioned by the drug; but I think it was not so, because his 
state wag one which, if it arose fix)in poisoning at all, would arise from 
long-coutiuuod and excessive use of the drug.” 

We have seen that the drug was smoked for six months, and that, on 
some occasions, two or three pipes were smoked daily. The case must 
siand, as a very suggestive one, for further illustration. Beck notices 
(p. 1033) that there is reason to believe that, in some cases, datura^ 
smoking has proved injurious. Dr. Taylor notes (p. 367) that a death 
from this cause is recorded in the Bcturn of the Registrar-General for 
April 1856. 

Eleven clear cases of poisoning with Datura have come under my 
notice in twenty-two years’ Indian experience. Mention may be made here 
of the first of these, — that of a rather elderly sepoy, who was found in his 
bed by the native doctor apparently in a state of collapse. When I was 
called to him, he appeared greatly depressed, with fixedly dilated pupils, 
cold surface, and a remarkably slow and feelde pulse. He recovered in a 
few Lours, and then confessed that ho had been drugging Iiiniself with 
dhatoora^ I cite this case on account of the marked tendency to coU 
lapse, which has been noticed in several other cases. As far as I have 
observed it, the coma of dhatoora ])oisoning di tiers from that of fever, 
apoplexy, alcoholic intoxication, and cerebral compression in the presence 
of marked collapse. 

In some cases where the dhatoora is given, insensibility occurs almost 
immediately ; this probably happens when the poison is administered in 
solution, or in very fine powder. In a case tried in »luly 1852, the prose- 
cutor declared that, while a person was handing him a lota of water, 
the prisoner snatched it away, on pretence of freeing the water from dirt 


* Two cases, in which there was reason to l>olicvc that dhnfoorn had been fj^iven to travel- 
lers, have also occurred wirhui my notice. Ill I lie liiNl of those, two persons liatled at a 
village, in the (dilttagoiig Dishict, where they obtained some food. After dming, they irted 
together. One of them was afterwaids loiind in a state of idiotcy, nnrl many days elapsed 
before lie was al)le to give any account oi himself. Tie tlien stated that he had become 
insensilile soon after lca\ing the village, and that he knew nothing of his companion’rt fate. 
A skeleton, supposed to be that of (he missing traveller, was found in the jungle, and sent 
in for examination. I believe, hoiNcver, that the crime was not (listinctlv brought hoiiu to 
any person. In the other case, a man who had been a native doctor was seizc'd with symp- 
toms of insanity after having partaken of a feast to which he was invited wlien on his way 
to Arrakan. This man was under my treatment for two or three days, during wlneh he 
was apparently suffering from a very unusual kind i>f cerebral irritation ; ho was exceedingly 
voluble and excited, speaking with a .singular stutter, which evidently depended on a certain 
degree of local paralysis. Ills eyes were staring and hloodsliot ; hut there were no evi- 
dences of intlammatory action in the system. He was quite rational, and declared his 
ronvictiou that he had been drugged with dhnfo’n'a. 
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or straws, and then gave it to him. After drinking only two mouthsful, 
and complaining of the bitter taste, ho fell down insensible within forty 
yards of the spot whore ho had drank, and did not recover his senses 
until the third day after. In anotlier case a man was struck down so sud- 
denly that liis feet were scalded by some hot water which he was carrying. 

When the seeds are given, the symptoms continue as long as any 
of them remain in the intestinal canal ; and, probably, in many cases, 
much longer. 

This point, it must be insisted, is one of the greatest importance, not 
only to the physician, but also to the medical jurist. The very strong 
practical bearing of this principle was impressed on my mind in a conver- 
sation with Mr. lleilly, the head of the Detective Police in Bengal, who 
mentioned to me that, on one occasion, he failed to obtain a conviction, 
because the judge urged that the plaintiff had not been able to identify 
the accused soon after he recovered from dhatoora stupor. It is to 
be borne in mind that jiersons who have been thus drugged, should 
have more than a week allowed them to recover their memory. As 
long as seeds lurk in the bo^vcls, memory is not to bo depended 
ui)on. 

There appear to be throe sets or stages of symptoms observed in cases 
of poisoning with Datura — 

1st. — Headache, dryness of the throat and fauces, urgent thirst, faint- 
ness, difficulty in walking, languor, and impairment of vision, the pupils 
being greatly dilated.* When the dose is considerable, insensibility 
ra])idly suiiervcnos, 

2nd. — Maniacal delirium, flushed face, eyes glistening and in constant 
motion, the pupils being exceedingly dilated. There is no fever, but 
intense thirst, and violent perspiration from incessant motion, the pulse 
remaining very slow. All the symptoms arc noticed as having a very 
remarkable resemblance to those occasioned by bcllailonna.f 

^rd . — Those accompanying the fatuous condition alreatly described. 

In fatal cases of poisoning by the Indian Daturas, the per.^on becomes 
giddy, staggc‘rs and falls, is then violently delirious with jactitation 
and subsultus, })erhaps becomes convulsed and dies colla])-ed and comatose. 

In a case, related by Dr. Aitchison, of a Chowdreo, thirty-five years of ago, 
poisoned by DaturaJ apparently in a mixture oblaincd from a hakeem, 


*** Cases by Messrs, (iould and Thurston, in whieli four persons partook of tea containing 
three table -spoonsful of stramonium seeds . — Medical Times and Ga:i.eite^ Vol. IV, 1852, 
p, 107. 

f Case by Dr, Scblesier, as quoted by Dr. Taylor. 

J I’robably tlie KuUi Dhatoora was used in this case. The man had been ill for nearly six 
months with slijjlit couj^h, and, now and then, vomiting; the dark-floncred plant is recom- 
nieuded in the Taleef bheicef as promoting appetite, luid as being ubcful m disorders of 
phlegm. 
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there wore epileptic fits. The man died from nervous exhaustion (having 
become quite sensible) five days after having taken the poison. There 
was considcra])lo meningeal congestion with a trace of arachnitis, ?. e. 
partial exudation of lymph.* 

Df. Burton Brown remarks that it would appear that a small dose of 
Datura only proLlucos &3nTiptoins of intoxieatiou or delirium, while, in 
almost all oases ni which death occurred, insensibility coming on rapidly 
was the principal syni])tom. It is, therefore, his oj)inion that, when deep 
slec]) and insensibility have boon proved to have occurred early, the dose 
of the poison was so largo as to render a fatal result most probable ; and 
that it may he fairly assumed, in such a ca^^e, th.at the prisoner gave 
such a d()<^e as would produce death, unless ho can prove the contrary. 
On the other hand, when delirium alone occurs, there is reason to supposo 
that the dose was too small to produce a fatal result, and that the pri- 
soner only used the drug as an intoxicating agent. It is evident that, if 
the object was only to rob the individuals, an<l not also to prevent them 
from appearing against the poisoner hereafter, it would be (piite sntiicient 
to give a small dose, especially as the d(‘lirium is of such a nature that 
they g(*nerally throw oif their clothes, remhn-ing robbery easy, and as their 
state would prevent their evidence being taken with certainty for several 
days (]). (it)). 

Th(‘re a])])enrs to be no drug known in the ]>resent day wliieh repre- 
sents in its elfeets, so elose an apju’oaeh to the sysfom of Slow Poisoning 
believctl by many to have been practised in the Middle Ages as docs the 
dalura.'\ 


Ind. L'liuc't, ]-). 227. 

t Colonel Hill’ll mentions, in his “ rroece<lini;s in Military TiHW,” that the natives of 
India Imvo a mode ol admim-^lei imj: a substance wliieli may he ‘;i\eii insidiously, in small 
fjuaiitities, so as to eauM’ death m a ^i\en ])eiiod and in a maimer 'wliieii shall not cause the, 
appoaranees on the body as in the easr oi p<nson. Tins, he adiK, it would he unwise to publish* 
Tlic early writ I'Ts on India appear to have commuiiii ated very nearh" the above idea 
to the first Fellow^s of the Itoval Society. AVe are, told by Pari'i (M, ,1., Vol. 11, p. L"8), 
that “the power of so gradual mtf the force of a poison as to enable it to ojicratc at 
any pveii ])enod, seems to liave been considered possible by tiio earlier members of the 
IJoyal Society, for we learn, ftom Spiatt’s History of lliat learned hod>, that, \ory shortly 
after its institution, a series of (picslions were drawn up by the diieetion of the Fellows, 
for the purpose of hem£? submitted to tlie (Miinesc and Indians, y/'., Whedwr the ludianx 
can so prepare that sfnjnOfinf/ herb Datura^ that thuj make it In sevtral months^ 

year% according as^ ting will hare it^ in a man\ hodg^ trithont doing him ang hurt^ and at the 
end kill him withont mhdng ind/ an hour\H tnne." 

1 find that this idea was obtained from Linscholen, who, immediately after having spoken 
oi the use of Datura, but not, appirenlly, with reference to that drug, says: — “There 
arc many men ])oysoiied by their wines, if once they he moved; for they know how to 
make a certain ]K)y sou or venomc, wduch shall kill the person that drmketh it, at what 
time or hour It plcaseth them; wdiich poyson being prepared, they make it in aiich sort, 
that it will lie six years m a man’s body, and never doe him hurt, and then kill him, 
without miasing halfe an houre’s turn. They make it also toi one, two, or three ycerefl, 
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Dr. GirftudV observations on Symptoms and Treatment of poisoning 
by the Indian species of the plant being replete with practical value, 
I have cited them at length. — Appendix C. 

We are indebted to Dr. Palmer* for a very elaborate review of the 
Physiological Differences in the Signs of Poisoning by Aconite and by 
Datura. Ho remarks that — 

“ On reviewing the several symptoms produced in the cat or dog by 
these two poisons, m2:., Dhatoora and Aconite, it will be observed that some 
are cotistant, while others are variable ; that some arc common to both 
poisons, or so nearly resemble each other that they may be easily con- 


mnnoths or d as it ploa«ftli thorn best, an I have scene it in many, and there it is very 
common.'’ — Pnrehns, Part 1757. 

It is now ^tmorally l)elicvod that the poisoners of the Middle were never in possession 

ol anv chemical a^enl, the operation of which could he Husperided and then manifest itself 
in the system after an iiKlefinile inte^^al (ra;ilor on Poisons, p. 38). The truth of the 
mst ter probably was that they could so accurately apportion their doses of some irritant 
(pr<»l>ahly incrciaial) poison as to cause their victims to be attacked with Chronic Dyson- 
In'y , — then t lie most jircvaihiijuj disciise amoncj all classes of persons, from the hij^hest to 
th(‘ loncst, throughout ICuropc. It is very remarkable in how many instances it is left as 
a matter of historic doubt, whether persons of note died from the effects of Poison or of 
Dysentery. The cases ot (tcuio or Zlsimus, brother to Sultan JJaja^ct (a supposed victim 
of the ljorf,das, Anno Walter Devereux, Eailof Essex; Dudley Earl of Leicester 

((^iK'en Eli/ahetli’b favourite) ; and Philip Earl of Arundel, who died in the Tower in 1595 
(e/VA his Life by the Duke of Norfolk), may l>c instanced amom; others. 

* Op, Cit., p. 27. The following are the principal conclusions of Dr. Van Praag upon 
a series of experiments iqion the elfeets of Aeouitmc ohtamed from the blue variety of 
Aconite mdigenous to SwiLzeiluiut Experiments were made iijion mammalia, birds, and 
lisbes. From his post-mortem examinations, ho saw no reason to eonclude that Aconitine 
produced gastro-eutoritis ; neither do his exunumitioiis lead him to place prominently 
forward, as SchrofT has sought to do, a non-coagulable state of the blood as a symptom of 
poisoning by Aconitine. As to the phv shdogieal operation of Aconitine, the general conclusiouB 
drawn aie, “ that Aconitine exorcises a retarding iiitluciice upon the respiration, a paralyzmg 
operation on the voluntary muscular system, and a depressing intlucncc upon the brain.” 

A retarding opcralioii on the circiilatiou was less marked than in the experiments of 
SclirolT, and he concludes, “ that Aconitine varies very greatly in the frequency with which 
it induces a reduction of the pulse.” In general, it produces dilatation of the pupils. 
Schroff says that, at the eommen cement of the exjierimcnt, the pupil exhibits great varia- 
bility, and from time to time even becomes contracted, but that this at length always termi- 
nates m dilatation. Salivation and increased excretion of uiiiie must be regarded as amongst 
the less constant symptoms, Schroff describes, as occurring in the liuinan subject, a peculiar 
contractile, compressing, even painful, sensation in the checks, over the jaws and forehead — 
ill slu)rt, in the parts supplied by the trigeminus nerve. The only objective symptom ob- 
sened by Van l*rnag that could be explaineil by such a sensation was licking of the mouth, 
which was noticed in two cases. Where death occurred suddenly, it was by asphyxia ; but, 
in eases where it was deferred for some time, the animals died apparently from exhaustion. 
From one experiment made with the alcoholic extract of aconite, it was observed that, w'hile 
for the most part its action agreed with that of the alkaloid, the symptoms referable to the 
stomach and boviels were more severe, and gastro-euterit is was moreover induced. 

/». cV F. Med, Chir, Bev,, Januat'y 1856. Ff'om VMmo's Archie, fur Path, Anal,, ^c,, 
Bd., VII J, hti/l 1 . 
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founded ; while others are peculiar to, and characteristic of, one only. 
The more marked symptoms may now be examined in detail. 

“ 1. Dilatation of the PwpiL — This symptom is common to both 
poisons ; there is, however, such a well-marked difference in the action 
of the two, that this one symptom alone, carefully observed, might suffice 
for a differential diagnosis. When dhatoora is taken, the pupil enlarges 
gradually and continuously until the iris is seen as a more narrow band or 
thread ; it remains in this condition, without varying, for many hours, no 
exposure to light causing any contraction ; when, on the other hand, 
aconite has been taken, both the cervical sympathetic and the third nerve 
appear to be thrown into a state of excitement and irritability, the latter 
being the more paralyzed (or less excited, as the case may be) of the two ; 
for while the pupil is generally dilated to a certain extent, the dilatation 
is scarcely ever so extreme as in the case of dhatoora ; it manifests, more- 
over, a constant tendency to vary in size ; thus, while the animal is at a 
distance from the observer, it may bo seen much dilated ; while, however, 
it is being vritched, limited contractions will be seen to take place. If 
the animal is brought near, and its eye manipulated in a lu’iglit light for 
more minute inspection, these contractions may proceed to such an extent 
that it becomes doubtful whether there is any dilatation at all. Some- 
times, as in Case II. (vide supra, p. 142^, contraction to this extent, or 
even more, may take place without any manipulation or exposure to light. 

“ 2. General Paralysis is also a symptom common to both, though 
genei’ally less marked in the case of dhatoora, Wlien complete, there is 
doubtless some difficulty in distinguishing between tlie two forms ; but in 
the less oom])lete stages there are marked differences. In the ease of 
dhatoora there is an absence of the co-ordinating ])owcr, together with 
inability to sustain any continued scries of volitional efforts, which gives 
tlie animal a drunken appearance ; this appearance is greatly heightened by 
the cui'ious antics which are played, which antics appear to bo partly the 
result of spectral illusions, and partly of the awkward and misdirected 
efforts to attack the spectres. The paralysis of aconite is less constant 
in its mode of development. The hind legs appear to Ijo attacked first in 
most cases, and the first sign appears to be an exaltation of the natural 
reflex actions ; if, at this time, the sole of the foot is pinched or irritated, 
the excitement produced in the reflex spinal centre ap])oars to be so 
strong as to destroy, for the time, all volitional power, and the animal falls 
to the ground on the irritated side. 

“ 3. Insensibility to Pain, when any portion of the skin is pinclied with 
a forceps or pricked with a pin. This is the great characteristic symptom 
of aconite poisoning ; it is marked and decided, while the animal remains 
perfectly intelligent, and able to move about freely. It occurs also in 
poisoning by dhatoora, but not to any extent until the animal has lost all 
consciousness and power of motion. 
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^‘4. Loss of Consciousness , — This symptom occurs to a limited extent 
in all cases, however slight, of dhatoora poisoning, but it is only observed 
after nconite, wh(*u a largo close lias been taken, or for a veiy short time, 
when the sym]>toms of a smaller dose are at their height, 

‘‘ The otlier sym])toms are less constant, and the distinction between those 
produced in the two cases less clearly defined. Diflficulty of breathing is 
common to both. Frothing at the mouth also occurs in both ; but the free 
and abundant flow of saliva is more marked in aconite ])oisoning than in 
the other, and d(‘pends probably on the insensibility of the lips ; the saliva 
in contact with tlicm is not felt, therefore no clfort is made to swallow it. 
There is a pf‘culiarity in the vomiting after aconite, which may help to 
confirm the diagnosis ; violent efforts are made to empty the stomach with 
very Jitilo resuh ; all the signs, howevei*, coimecled with this symplom 
depend so much on the state of purity or impurity of the prepared 
exiract, that tliey can only bo regarded as auxiliaiy aids. 

“ The distinguishing characters of the ])hysiological symptoms produced 
by these (wo poisons may be (hus summed up and contrasted? — 


Diiatooea. 


1. Dilatation of the jnipils, winch 
iiicrcaM's until the iris is a mere tlircad. 
Liiuilcd and irregular <*oiitractions do 
not take place ^^lnle tlie intluenee of 
the poison eoiitinnes ; wlien this ])asses 
awav, the ]>upil gradually resumes its 
normal form. 

‘2. The ])aralvsis is that of a drunken 
animal, and is always associated with 
iin 2 )uirnient of the mental powers. 

3. Insensibility to pain, wlieii ])iiiched, 
does not (M*eur until the animal is uncon- 
scious of c\erytliijig around. , 


Aconite. 


1. Dilatation of the ]mpil, with a 
constant leiidcmey to limitc<l contrac- 
tions, nhich may ho iiun’eosed by 
exposure to light. ^J'ho dilatation may 
give place to eoniraetion nhile the 
infiiieuee of the poison is at its lieight. 

2. Pnral\sis geuerallv eommenees in 
the ]K)slerior extremities, and max be 
cxtivme nilhout aii) a]) 2 )arent ini 2 )air- 
nu'ut of intt‘lleet. 

3. Insensibility to pain is an early 
symptom, and may be extreme while 
11 k‘ intell(‘<‘l and j)oner of locomotion 
are still unimpaired.” 


Ill the same Monograph Dr. Ihilmer has made the following valuable 
remarks mion t/ic Chemical Means of detecting Aconite and Datura 
in cavses of jioisoiiing. He remarks: “It is customary in mcdico-legal 
text books to describe the physical and chemical characters of the several 
poisonous alkaloids in a state of crystalline purity. As, however, I have 
never been able to obtain, in any actual case of poisoning which has 
come under my notice, even a microscopical quantity of the alkaloid 
in this pure condition, it will only be necessary to allude to those 
tests whicli can be applied when the alkaloid has been as completely 
ns possible sopaiatod from all extraneous matter. To etiect tliis, I 
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would recommend the following process to bo adopted in all cases of poison- 
ing, where there is reason to believe either aconite or any plant of the 
atropaceous order has been employed. The stomach, after being cut into 
very small pieces, should be placed in a bottle with proof spirit slightly 
acidulated with acetic acid ; the contents of the stomach, having been 
previously submitted to a careful physical examination, should bo mixed 
with rectified spirit, and placed in a separate bottle with a few drops of 
acetic acid ; both bottles should then be set aside to macerate for twenty- 
four hours, after which the spirit should be filtered from each into a third 
bottle, and a fresh supply added, as before, which should in its turn be 
also filtered off after a period of twenty-four hours. Three such macera- 
tions will suffice to separate any alkaloid. The several portions of filtered 
spirit, having been mixed together, should now be evaporated in a basin of 
wedgowood-warc, the first two-thirds on a sand-bath, the bust third in a 
water-bath. The somewhat bulky residue should, when cold, bo gradually 
and cai’ofully mixed with rectified sjiirit, until a uiiifoiin pasty mass is 
obtained, after which a largo quantity of rectified spirit should be suddenly 
added ; this will preciiiitato mu(*h of the bulky matter, and retain the 
alkaloids in solution ; this solution should be filtei-ed, re-evaporated to dry- 
ness in a water-bath, and the residue so obtained be again treated with recti- 
fied spirit, filtered and CYai)orate<l as before. If the resulting residue appeal’s 
to contain much fatty matter, it may bo boiled with a little distilled water 
acidulated with acetic acid ; this mixture should then be similarly filtered 
and evaporated on a water -1 )ath. The r(\sidue may bo further purified 
by being treated once or twice, in a similar manner, with absolute alcohol, 
instead of rectified spirit. Finally, the residue should bo rendered neu- 
tral or faintly alkaline by the addition of a week solution of carbonate of 
soda in distille^^watci*, and shaken violently for half an hour, with three 
or four times its bulk of other, in a well-corked bottle ; this ether should 
theu 1)0 poured off iuto a small evaporating dish, and replaced by a simi- 
lar quantity of fresh ether, wliich, after three hours, should, in its turn, bo 
poured off iuto tbo samo disb, replaced by a third supply, aud^ allowed 
to remaiu for twenty-four hours, after which it sliould also bo poured 
into the samo dish, and allowed to evaporate spontaneously. The resi- 
due thus obtained should bo treated with warm distilled water, slightly 
acidulated with acetic acid, and filtered to separate it from any remain- 
ing fatty or resiuous matter ; the filtrate so obtained will contain an 
acetate of the alkaloid sufficiently free from imj^urities to be tested pliy- 
siologically and chemical ly.”* 

* Baboo Kanny Lall Dcy has kindly given me tlic following modification of Stas’ 
process he has found very eft cctivo m separating me. Stomach cut into small 

pieces, with its contents, vomited mutter or food, is treated with about 8 or 10 oz. of 
distilled water acidulated with about a drachm of acetic acid. The substance is next treated 
!u a capsule, till its temperature is raised to about the boiling point; it is then allowed to cool, 
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“In the first place, a small quantity should bo applied to the eye 
of a kitten ; if, after a period varying from half an hour to two 
hours, it has caused dilatation of the pupil, it may bo considered 
highly probable that the suspected stomach contained either aconite 
or one of the atropaceous order of plants ; practically, it may be 
assumed that either belladonna, dhatoora, or aconite was present ; for 
hyosciamus, the only other commonly-used genus of the atropaceous 
order, is seldom employed as a poison. The alkaloids atropia and daturia 
are now generally considered to bo identical ; the production of dilatation 
of the pupil, therefore, affords tolerably good evidence of the presence of 
either aconitia or the alkaloid, which is supposed to be common to bella- 
donna and dhatoora, A little of the solution rubbed on the delicate skin 
on one side of the lower lip, will, if aconite be present, produce such a 
diminution of its sensibility to pain, that a very decided difference will 
be appreciable when the point of a needle is pressed upon the part so 
rubbed and the corresponding part of the opposite side. This is in most 
cases sufficiently characteristic of the presence of aconite, as the other 
alkaloid would uot give rise to such numbness if rubbed on in any quantity. 
Further evidence may, however, be obtained by injecting the solution into 
the stomach of a kitten or puppy, as in the cases quoted above. The further 
aids I have been able to obtain from chemical tests, have uot been sufficiently 
constant or satisfactory to enable mo to place confidence in them in any 
case ; yet, as they may affoi'd a certain amount of collateral evidence, they 
should be applied whenever a sufficient amount of the poisonous matter 
can be obtained, in addition to that reejuired for the physiological tests. 

“ In the following chemical experiments, I would premise that the 


atid iH transferred to a beaker containiug G to 8 oz. of rectified spirit, lifter maceration for 
24 hours, the fluid portion is filtered, and the filtrate is cva])orated nearly to dryness on a water- 
bath. The extract thus obtained is digested with absolute alcohol, to dissolve the alkaloid, and 
tocongulate the albuiiiiiioid, gummy, and other bulky substances. TJie alcohol, holding the 
alkaloid in solution, is again filtered and evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. This process 
is repeated once more, if necessary. Thus the alkaloid is freed from the major portion of the 
impurities, and is obtained m a concentrated form. ITic extractive thus obtained is dissolved 
in water, rendered alkalbio by carbonate of soda, and is removed into a small flask with a sound 
cork. Ether is next added (about three or four times the bulk of the solution), and the 
flask is smartly shaken for about half an hour, and thou allowed to rest. 

The ether separates from the fluid in a distinct layer. This is drawn into a capsule with 
a pipette. 

The ethereal portion holding the alkaloid in solution is left to spontaneous evaporation 
which leaves an extract on the capsule. 

This extract is dissolved in water which may be acidulated with a drop of dilute muriatic 
acid, and heated moderately on a sand-bath. The solution now holds daturine in an almost 
pure state. 

Tliis, when injected into the stomach of a cat, produces all the symptoms of Datura 
poisoning, within a short time, when the solution is strong ; but dilates the pupils only (very 
distinctly though) when it is weak. 

When this is dropt into the eye, the pupil of that eye becomes markedly dilated. 
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several solutions tested were made by ilie above-described modification 
of Stas’ process, from aconite root, dhatoora seeds, and extract of bella- 
donna ; and also that the presence of the active j)rinciplo in the solutions 
was ill every ease ascertained by the above-named physiological tests 
before the chemical rc-agentb were added.” 

“ The chemical tests which have been examined are the iodo-hydrargyrate 
of potassium, sulphuric acid, bichloride of platinum, chloride of gold, 
picric acid, and tannic acid. The first of these, viz,^ the iodo-hydrargy- 
rate of potassium, is made by carefully adding a solution of bioliloride 
of mercury to a solution of iodide of potassium, until the precipitated 
biniodide of increnry is no longer re-dissolved. A little of the so- formed 
solution is generally described as capable of precipitating any of the 
alkaloids from their solution ; if, therefore, no precijiitate, was caused by 
this re-agent in a solution prepared us above, i< would not appear 
uni casonable to conclude thal no alkaloid was present. I, however, feel 
able to state, from lejieated observations, tliat a solution, prepared as above 
described from the seeds of a dhatoora y may ])e sufficiently strong to 
cause dilatation of tho pupil in twenty minutes, and yet produce no 
precipitate when treated >vith the iodo-hydrargyrate of potassium ; the 
unsatisfactory chaiaeter of this lest, however, arises from tho fact that 
it does sometimes cause a distinct yollowish-wliile precipitate iu tho 
dhatoora solution. T have fro(iuently observed that if this le-agcnt bo 
applied immediatdy aftei tbeicsulue of the etlunial solution has been 
dissolved 111 acidulated waliT, a pi(‘cipita(e will be fonned ; while, if 
the same solution is allowed to stand afcwhouib, it no longer gives a 
precipitate with the i e-agent, though it still u^tains the power of dilating 
tho pupil. The same 1 e-agent always pi oduees a similai yollowish-wliito 
piecipitale in solutions 2)iepaied fioiu cvliaet of belladonna; it also 
always iwoduee^ a inoie abundant cieaiu-colonred cuidy iirecipitate in 
solutions picpaieil fiom aconite. It Iris been said that these several prccipi- 
tales may be distinguisliod fioin each othci under the microscotic. T have 
been unable tocoufiini tins statement : the test tubes containing the scveial 
[uecipitates, aftei being allowed to stand Ibi twenty-foui boms, piesent 
dilFei ent ajijieaiances to tho naked eye, but when a lit lie of the j)iecipitate is 
examined under a magnifying power of about 200 diametei s, it apjicars 
to be lesolvable, iu each ease, into minute, tianspaicnt, spherical granules, 
reinaikably unifoim in size, but moie oi less aggi egated, in jiroportion 
to the amount of pi ecipitatc piesent. To the naked eye, tho precipitate, 
ill the case of aconite, aj) pears as a flocculent ercain-eoloured curdy mass, 
gently floating iu the lower poitious of the Iniuid ; in tho case of 
dhatoora and belladonna, the smallci (pianlity of preeipitalc not only 
subsides entirely, but also becomes adherent to the bottom of the tube, 
and has a rather blight yellow colour wdi<m looked at from below.” 

“If a solution of sulpliatc of atropia, in the proportion of one grain to 

1 1 
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j]in ounce of water, ir treated with tlie Fame re-agoiit, the precipitate 
formed presents precisely the same appearances to the naked eye ; but, 
when examined microscopically, a number of bright yellow scaphoid 
crystals will be seen lying in the midst of the spherical granules. If 
similar crystals could bo obtained from small (juantities of dhatoora seeds 
or belladonna, treated as above described, this would be sufficiently 
characteristic to distinguish them from aconite in any case which would 
occur in practice. I have, however, only been able to obtain them when 
the ]>urc alkaloid itself was used.” 

“ The next test which had been described as capable of distinguishing 
atropia or daturia from aconilia, is boiling sulphuric acid. This is said 
to produce a brown colour and sutfocating fumes with aconite, while with 
atropia it gives rise to a pink colour and a sweet odour. In the minute 
portions which have to be operated upon in actual juactice, 1 am afraid 
this test would not aflbrd much help where any doubt previously (‘xisted ; 
the presence of any organic matter will give ri-c to a ‘dark brownish 
colour,’ and fatty matters Avill cause ‘sutlbcating fumes.’ JMore stress 
has, howev(‘r, b(‘eu laid on the usefiduess of bieliloride of jdatinnm to 
distinguish between solutions conhiining aconite and atropia. A chemist 
and toxicologist of such e\j)erieuce as Piofessor W. IIera])ath appears to 
state in a contribution to No. 3, Vol. YU. of the J^harmaccutical Journal, 
that solutions of atropia may be distinguished from those of aconile by 
the chloride of platinum ; this re-ageiit causing a j)reci])itate when atropia 
is present, but none with aconite. Again, in a lit lie book lately ]uiblished 
as ‘The Toxicologi'^t's (luide,’ 1 tind that the non-precipitation by 
cldoride of jdatinurn, when added to a solution of an alkaloid, is consi- 
dered to be cliaraclei’istic of acoiiile. Jf these statements could be con- 
firmed in actual practice, this rc-ngent w^ould alford a a cry A aluable aid 
in the cases of poisoning under consideration. 1 am, liowcvcr, ol)liged 
to consider this test as utterly useless and unreliable, as will be j)resently 
shown. The fact is that the alkaloids are complex bodies Avhich are 
liable to undergo great and rapid changes ; it appears probable from 
analogy, and also from experience, that their cheinieal properties may 
vary considerably within ceftain limits, avIuIo their physiological action 
remains unaltered. This is probable from analogy Avith the allotropic 
conditions of non-motallic elements, and Avith the homologous forms of 
narcotiiie Avhich have been investigated ; it is further probable fi-cm the 
experience related aboA^e, that a solution prepared by Stas’ ])rocess 
from dhatoora seeds will sometimes yield a precipitate Avith iodo- 
liydrargyrate of ]>otassium, Avldle at other times it Avill not, both solutions 
being equally capable of causing dilatation of the pu[)il. If this hypo- 
thesis is necei)ted, until approved or disproAcd by the advance of our 
knowledge of the chemistry of the alkaloids, it Avill explain A\diy such 
observers as Ilcrapath and Grove should have stated in the pages of the 
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same journal, the one that acouitia is, and the other that it is not, 
precipitated by chloride of platinum. I have before me records of 
nine aj»plications of this le-agout to solutions of aconite and atropia 
prepared and tested physioIogi(‘ally as above described ; the results in 
each case are tabulated below : — 

Action of Solution of Btchloride of Platinum on Solutions of 
Atropia and Aconitia. 


Soi.uiioN or A(omtia.. 


Solution or Atropia. 


1. AVIulisli proci])Itate. 

!2. Dark puiple loloiir, but no 

Ditto (Ibto. 

4. No liberation of colour, floc- 

eulent [>i (‘< ipitate. 

5. No eoloiu : no picdpitaie. 

C. No cobmr , prei ipitato after 
eii^lit lioiiis. 

7. Nocliaii<;e. 

8 IVeeipilate uftei standing l^vcnly 

llOUlN. 

\). No coloui ; no j)re< ipitate. 


No t liani^e 
Miik^ ])iei i])itale. 

Ditto. 

Cloudy - whitisli. 

No tbanue. 

No i liange. 

No <*hani»e. 

(Uouil} . 

No ( liangc. 


“The eliloiide of gold t(‘st has appeared to mo still more variable and 
uncertain m its uetions. The tannic acid test is perhaps more useful, 
tliongh •^till unieliable, as it [neeipitate^' both acouitia and atropia; the 
precipitate in solutions of acouitia of similar strmigth is, however, more 
abundant than that jnoduced by this i e-agent in solutions of atropia.’* 

CANiNADIS SATIVA. 

Indian Iltmj), Bhanga, (hinjika, Bijga, — San=«., Bhang ; Hind., 
Ganjar; Beng., Ganja ; Dec., Tam., ^lalay, Ttjcroo-canfjava ; Mai., 
Ganqah ; Tel., MaiAiauiiha ; (^oy.,Kinnub; Aiab, Bin; Biirmuh, Guiji- 
lacki-lncki ; Kinnabis, Difroonus ; Youaiiee, Bikdwood. Churnis 

and Momeea (the concrete resinous juice); Bhang, Subjec, Sidhoc (the 
larger leaves and cajisules without the stalks) ; Gttnjah, the dri(‘d plant 
which has floweicd, and from which the resin has not been removed. 

The practice of smoking and eating gunja is of great unticjuity and 
exceeding prevalence in the East, Wo aio told in the Talecf Shereef, 
that the author of the Dhard Shekoi says that, when he was digging the 
foundation of a house in Bengal, he found a board, on which the eifects 
of this drug were written ; and on which it was recorded that Mahadeb 
used constantly to eat of thi-. Baboo Kauuy Lall Dey says that, in the 
present day, the gunja-smokers of Calcutta always take the name of 
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Muliadcb he /‘ore pUbtiug the hookah round. The Assassins ( Hasehischi)^ 
Hie lioniicidal followers of the “Old Man of the Mountains,” whoso de- 
scendant Sir Charles Napier recognised in Aga Khan of Bombay, are held 
to have deriv^cd their name from the use of Hashish, or hemp-tops.^ Pala 
d’Aquilla says that, “ in India, Bangne is a rccoit much in usc, especially 
witli slaves and soukliers, making them drunke merry, and bO to forget 
their labour.” Many passages in the Seir Mulaciliorin show that this 
\ice was of great prevalence in Mussulman India a cent my ago. The trans- 
lator says that the tops of the hemp “being pound(‘d with water and a 
mixture of some spice, afford a thick liquor of a dirty green (Bhang) 
with which low people procure themselves a flush in the cheeks and eyes, 
and a momontaiy flow of spirits that borders on intoxication ; but it is to 
fall again into a greater lowness of spirits than e\er. It is fifty times 
cheaper than gin is in England ; and, being a narcotic, it answers the 
purpose of a ])rovo(*ativc, a denomination under which anything will go 
down with an Indian.” The author say« of an indigent miscreant — “ He 
was richly deserving tr) keep a shop of bang, because such an establish- 
ment may be kept with a capital of no more than two shillings or one 
rupee. It is only some mats stretidied under some trees, where the 
httngeras of the town, tJiat is the vilest of mankind, a‘=?semble to drink 
bang, whicli posscss(*s such intoxicating charms that there is no parting 
any more with it, when a man has once med it for a couple of weeks. 
But, in two years’ time, it always reduces a man to a skeleton, and stupe- 
fies luH mind totally.” 

The use and medicinal and toxnologieal efk'cts of Can n (this Imlicahaxo 
been so fully described by Dr, O’Shaughuessy, in his Memoir iirosented 
to the Medical and Pliyslcal Society of Calcutta in 1S39, and in his 
Bengal Dispensatory, as well as in Dr. Taylor’s treatise on Poisons, that it is 
unnecessary to repeat them heiv, although they will have to be referred 
to in the Chapter on Insanity. Not long since a French poet, M. 
Baudelaire, left behind him a curious record of his own experiences as a 
hasch ish‘efxiei,1[ lie divides the symptoms of hemp intoxication, accord- 
ing to their intensity and importance, into two classes. The first of 
those he speaks of undci* the name of the theatre of seraphim, TJiis is 
merely a heightened and transformed state of ordinary consciousness in 
which surrounding objects are continually present to the mind ; but fur- 
nish, as it were, Iho texture of a strange and variegated embroidery of 
fancy. In this stage of its influence, hasehisch affects only the senses 
and the contents of the sensuous imagination, Tlie first indication of the 


* Boyle Binhvood. 

t I have not been able to meet with “ Les Paradis itself. Tiie above dc- 

<»cri|>tiou is cited from n popubir Journal. . 
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activity of the drug is a child-Iiko gaiety, an irresistible tendency to find 
comical resemblances, and contrasts everything which surrounds the 
patient. A sense of the ox(j,uisito oddness of the most familiar words, 
things, and persons. A sort of courteous benevolence accompanies this 
state of feeling, founded on the perHiiasion that every one else is in the 
same state of sensitiveness and nervous tension as the patient himself. 
To this phase of liuniour and urbanity there buccccds, in the first place, 
an inlerval of tranquil rationality, which, however, is merely a prelude to 
further excitement. The extremities now become intensely cold, the 
limbs lax and inanimate. The eyes are enlarged, and seem drawn in all 
directions by “ an im])lacahle extaoy/’ The face loses colour, and the lips 
are drawn inwards by a convuKive aspiration. Deep sighs escape from 
the chest, “as though the old body could not bear the activity and desires 
of the new soul.” The seu'^atioii of cold reached such a pitch in one case 
that the patient at last helicvc<l himself completely frozen, and felt an 
indes(*ribal>le moral satisniclion in conceiving himself a statue cut out of 
a block of ice, though the time was summer, and the place a crowded 
tlieatre. In this experieuee occurs the strange sen^^ation — known to many 
persons as the result of late hours and an over-dose of tea — of seeing 
everything as tlirougli the big end of a telescope. The objects seen 
appear to be at an iimncasurable distance, and yet perfectly distinct in outline 
and colour. The etfect reminds one of Meissonnier’s pictures, oi* of a 
much-reduced photograph of an engraving. The despotism of analogies, 
correspondencies, associations, profound meanings, a whole universe of 
artitieial mysticism, comes in at this stage. Then the intense sympathy 
with all these inner-mcaniugs of objects bwls to a qnasi-pautlieistic identi- 
licatioii with them. Thus, suppose you are smoking, you watch the curls 
of smoke, you sympathise iiitensoly with the idea of slow, succohsive, eternal 
evaporation, lu another moment, without ceasing to be the smoker, you 
begin to be the matter which is evaporated, and you feel yourself crouched 
togctluT ill the bowl of your j)ipo beiug smoked by yourself at the other 
end !* 

Ill the Chapter on Insai^ity it will bo sliowii that the practice of 
guiija-sinoking is ascertained to bo the cause of a very largo })i'0})ortiou 
of the cases of acute mania admitted to the native Lunatic Asyla of 
llengal. 

Baboo Kaniiy Lall Dey showed, in 1868, that there were, then, in Cal- 
cutta, twenty-three shops foi' the retail sale of and eight others in 

the suburbs. 


♦ For much curious iiifonn.it ion ro^^nrdinj* the practuc t>f aiul !>han^ 

ilrinkiiig, in Calcutta aiul Laluirc, sat IJabou Koiuiy Lall Dey’s Memoir and Ur. llunigbergcr\ 
book, p. 153. • 
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According to the same authority, the Excise Revenue of the Lower 
Provinces in the year 186J-66, (ipwii from the various preparations of 
Hemp, was ns follows ; — 


Churrus 

Bs. 

5,492 

Sidlicc, Subjee, and Bhang 

... ... „ 

6,834 

Majuu 

... ... „ 

2,650 

Gunja 

... ... ,, 

7,65,626 


Total, Ks. 

7,80,612 


The guiija is never smoked without tobacco. The two are kneaded 
together with Mie thumb in the palm of the liaiul. So that this action 
is at once recognised by every guiija-siiiokcr as signifying his habit. 
Baboo Kanny Lull I)ey notices it as a remarkaide fact that, in Bengal 
at least, the votaries of gunja, as a rule, always smoke the drug in 
company, and never singly. He says that a gunja-smoker may 
often be di>tingui.shed by his a])pearaiice, whi(*h is always dry and 
ricketty, eye.^ sunken, and cheeks flattened. Gunja fumes are believed to 
posscas the ])ropei’ty of drying up (lie hiimois of the body, and giving the 
p(‘r sons wlio inhale them a faded look. A gunja-smoker can never be 
plump, and, if the habit of excessive iiidulgenc(‘ be long persevered in, 
it brings dyseiiteiy aud diarrlnca. These evils are, in a great measure, 
counteracted by a wholesome diet of milk and ghee aud confectionary 
having a largo share of tliese oily ingredients, lie holds that none of 
these (‘fleets are perceived in cliurrus-smokers. He does not know whether 
the resin has any pioperty of mitigating the evils produced by gunja; 
but he believes that the indulgence in tliis drug seldom or never grows 
into a jiassion (p. 10). He also remarks that a peculiarity of gunja 
smoking is that it imdvcs the person, with whom the indulgence has 
become a habit, choleric and iiascibk*, rough in manner and in speech. 

I have ahviys found, in practice, that, if not allovv^cd his drug when 
sick, tlie opium-eater almost certainly die^. Whereas 1 have never 
allowed hemp to any of the* multi tud(‘s of avowed gunja-suiokcrs whom 
I have treated, (*xcept in cases of great suflering, where every attainable 
moans of alleviating pain is needful. 1 have never been able to perceive 
any ill elfccls from sudden di.-eontinmuico of the habit of gunja-famokiiig. 

It is probable that death may not unfrcquently result 1‘rom over-doses 
of gunja, but 1 liav(i only met with a single allusion to a fatal ease. 

Baboo Kanny Lull Dey has made particular enejuiry of some of the 
oldest gunja-sellcrs in Calcutta, who are unanimous in declaring that they 
have never heard of an instance of fatal poisoning by this drug. It may 
bo said that these men have an interest in maintaining this view, but, 
as no native would make such an assertion iTgardiiig opium, 1 give their 
statement some weight. * 
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In the foregoing Chapter, cases are detailed (at pages 169, 181, and 199) 
in which dhatoora was given, in 'what appears to have been Bhang ^ the 
common fluid preparation of hemp used in the Upper Provinces, and it 
would seem that the mixture is a ^ery deadly one. It is not evident, 
however, that the criminals intended to do more than administer tlio 
stronger poison in a favoui itc intoxicating diink, the eflcctb of which might 
postoihly bfc expected to conceal those of the datura^ 

The Clime of muidering persons while intoxicated by hemp is one 
which might be expected to, be of fieqneiit occurrence among u people, 
the lowest and most depravctl of whom are contiiuially drugging them- 
selves with this narcotic. I have, lK)we\er, only met with one record(*d 
instance, in which a man about seventy years old, living at Myupoorie, 
was convicted of having murdered one Iliminut Khan hy strangling Iiini 
wliile in a state of intoxication from the effects of hhang.^ 

In 1860 Dr. dames AVi^'C, the piesent Civil Surgeon of Dacca, wrote to 
me, from Muttra, that he had lately met with ^eveial cases in wdiich 
complete loss of speech, not of voice, followed intoxication from Jiemp 
in confirmed smokers of that drug. One of th(*se occurred in a kidmat- 
gar, wlio had been addicted to tliis a ice for year^^. Having been deprived 
of it for some fiinc while out in the district, ho rocommtneed femokiug it 
on Ids return to the station. One morning he was found lying insensible, 
with a cold, clammy skin, br(‘athing slowly. He reeoveied from this after 
emetics and purgatives had been given, but Ills speech was lost. Ho 
undei stood wdiat was said, and made \aiii attcm])ts to speak. He continued 
so at least u]) to the lime at which Dr, AVise wrote to me — live weeks suh- 
setpiently — well in jdiysicuil liealth, hut dumb. 

Another case was that of a syce. Ho went to the maidaii one morning ; 
wdiile letnriiing he fell dow'ii. AVhen jacked up, he w^as duird), and could 
not wudk. He had a \aeant stare, had no signs of paralysis, and was 
otherwise in good health. After strong puigatives ami blisteis to the 
najve of the neck, he r(‘covered his speech, and was discharged to duly. 

Tlie following ca'^e f occuned to Assistant Surg(‘on Cockerell. A W'oman 
was sent, hy the S uh-M agist i ate of Itchapoic, for his ojiinioii whether 
blie was really dumb or merely jiretciiding ; her friends said that she went 
out one day to the jungle in good health, hut returned nnable to speak. 
She intimated hy signs that two men had caught hold of lier, forced open 
her mouth, and jiut some })owd(*r upon her tongue ; then, holding a knife 
to her throat had rolfied her. Siie called out at fiist and then lost her 
voice. The robbers, on being found, confe‘'se<l, and were senfenccd. Slic 
had no power of motion over her tongue, and could only swallow by 
fhiowing the food fai hack into the mouth, ami juishing it w'ith her fingers. 


* Ni/araul AflHAvliit lleports, N. W. I* , 20tli -Inly 1^52, }>. GSi). 
t Madras Qnartcily Journal of Mtdual Science, April i)lli, 18G6, j). 356, 
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Mr. Cockerell attributed the local paralysis to excessive fright ; — possibly 
tho case may have been one of drugging. 

Several narcotic poisons, and especially datura, interfere greatly with 
articulation even to the production of complete aphonia ; but, considering 
tho lamentable frequency of the vice of gunja-smokiug, it is rernurkablo 
that, in my own practice, I have only met with one case similar to those 
described by Dr, Wise. Possibly hemp only produces this eifect in persons 
whose brains are prone to those neurolytic conditions which lead to aphasia. 

Dr, E, C. liensley has noticed that very moderate doses of Tincture of 
Cannabis are liable to cause rather serious fymptoms in delicate women in 
India ; — fainting followed by sopor and collapse, pallor, coldness of the 
surface, exceedingly weak pulse (see M. ihiudelaire on the Cold Stage 
of haschlsh intoxication, supra^ p. 221), and dilatation of the pupils.* 

Majoomy Majoon^ or Majun 

Is a sweatracat prepared with hemp. Various formulas are given in the 
Talccf Shcreef (p. 51), and by Ainslie, who gives a Madras preparation, 
which also contains “ llowers of the thora apple ’’ and “ powder of nux- 
vomica.” Ghee and sugar are iiidi‘<pensablc ingredients of the Indian 
Majoom. Tho Arabs use davamvsky a sweetmeat prepared in a similar 
manner by boiling the hemp flower in butter. 

John Bristow states, in his Memoirs already cited, that “In the mouth 
of September 1781, about six months after my imprisonment, the Nyar, a 
Bramiu, and tho commander of our guards, ontered the ])riHon early in tho 
morning, and selected Sergeant Dempster, with tiftecu more of the prisoners, 
among whom were two young boys, drummers of the 73rd Kegiuieut ; 
struck off their irons, and, without deigning to utter a word, carried them 
away, for the purpose, as 1 afterwards understood, of eircumcisiiig lliem. 
Th('y resisted a long while, and bore very erui‘1 treatment before they 
submitted to this operation; nor did they bubmit at last until they were 
stupefied with Majum (a strong opiate) which tiny had been forced to 
swallow.” 

“ The treatment the first victim hud undergone served in some degree 
to apprize us of the inutility of rcbistanec, with horror and indiguation we 
swallowed tho narcotic potion, and tliosc whom the dose had no effect upon 
wove forcibly seized and pinioned by Mout Cofli’es, whilst the opciation 
was performed,” 

It is remarkable that, in a manuscri})! coi)y of a deposition made by an 
eunuch taken at Gwalior, on the 7lli March 1853, given me by my friend 
Dr. Hugh Maepberson, it appears that the unfortunate being stated, “At 


* Iml. Mai. Gaz., 1st Jul> i>. 17 
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first Bhang, an intoxicating drug, was administered to me, and then the 
genitals were mutilated.” 

We have here evidences of the wide-spread existence in India of an 
anresthotic plan wliich, although very rude, was quite equal to anything 
known in Europe previous to the emidoyment of Ether. 

This preparation of hemp is well known at Bombay. We read, at p. 87 
of Belhisis’ Reports, of one Luxumoo, of Ahmednugger, who, in 1833, 
deliberately led a child of seven into the bazar, where she bought some 
majoom, a stupefying drug, of which she made the child partake, and then 
took him outside the village, and murdered him for the sake of his 
ornaments. 

Five or six years ago, I was called at night to visit two young Calcutta 
Baboos, brothers, who wore rather violently affected by taking an undue 
quantity of majoom. Previous to my arrival they had been violent and 
combative, but I found them in a state of not very intense sopor, which 
was readily dispelled by active emesis and cold affusion. 

Dr. P. Cullen, of Hoshungabad, Central Provinces, has given two 
cases of poisoning by “ Majoou or Majum.”* 

It will be ob«?erved that the symptoms were rather those of Datura than 
of Hvmp poisoning ; and that Ainslie gives Dr/ as one of the constiiu- 
onts of majoom. So also Dr. Ilonigberger, writing of the practice at 
Lahore, says, that some people adulterate the majoon with the seeds of 
Datura (p, 155). 

Case 1. — Mussamnt Allarukee, aged thirty years, was brought to 
hospital, between 11 and 12 o’clock on fhe night of the 3rd of April, in 
a delirious state, caused, it was staled, by eating some sweetmeats about 
six hours previous to admission. Her friends had given her some tama- 
rind syrup mixed with dhye, which liad produced vomiting. On admis- 
sion, her symptoms were ; — pupils considerably dilated, but sensible to the 
light ; pulse 90, rather feeble; temperature of body, rather lower than 
natural ; could sit up, but not stand ; talked incoherently, and kept pick- 
ing at the bed-clothes ; when the light was held near her face, she would 
put out Iicr hands as if to lay hold of it, but appeared unable to direct 
her movements properly, and, after various vain attempts, would make 
a sudden grab at it. A sulphate of zine emetic was administered, but 
it was with the greatest difficulty she was got to swallow it, and cold was 
applied to the head. She was made to inhale occasionally a little carbonate 
of ammonia. She vomited a little in about two hours’ time and then fell 
off to sleep. At 8 o’clock the next morning she was well. 

Case 11 * — Mussarnut Bnggeah, aged fourteen years, daughter of tho 
above, was brought to hospital with her mother, and was said to have 


F I 


* Ind, Med. Oaz., June IhI, 1808, p. 1.31. 
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partaken of Bome of the same sweetmeat, but had not had anything given 
to her, nor had she vomited. On admission, her symptoms were of the 
same kind as those of her mother, but much more severe ; she was nearly 
comatose; pupils dilated, and insensible to light ; pulse 12D, surface cold, 
and breafhing slightly stertorous. She was treated nearly as her mother 
was, but the emetic operated freely in about half an hour, and she lay 
insensible all night. By 8 o’clock the next morning, the somnolence 
had worn oif, and she laughed and talked in an incoherent manner, and tried 
to lay hold of things, and was in a state resembling that of her mother on 
admission. Her pulse was now 72, and of moderate volume. A purge 
was administered, which operated freely, and, by the evening, she was much 
quieter. She slept well during the second night, and, on the morning of 
the 5th April, was quite well. 


OPIUM. 

The Plant, — Chosa^ Sans.; Post^ Hind.; Pasto^ Bong. ; Casa^casa^ 
Tam. ; Cassa-cassa^ Tel. ; Ahoonom (father of sleep), Arab. The pounded 
Herb, — Boosa Vulg. The Capsules, — Post^ Vulg. The Seeds, — Cascus^ 
Vulg. Opium, — Afeem, Hind, and Dee. ; Afim^ Hind, and Pers. ; Ahinle^ 
Turn.; Afecooiiy Arab and Malay (Birdavood.) 

The vice of opium-eating is a very ancient practice in India, especially 
among the Rajpoots. Todd frequently alludes to it in his Rajasthan. 
The date of the introduction of opium into India cannot bo traced. The 
act of eating opium together was the foim by which rival clans became 
reconciled, and personal friendships were declared. “ Umul lar kana^'* 
to eat opium together, is the most inviol.able pledge, and an agreement 
ratified by this ceremony is stronger than any adjuration. If a Rajpoot 
pays a visit, the first question is TJmul kga ? Have you had your opiate ? 
Umul kao “ Take your opiate.” On a birth-day, when all the chiefs con- 
vene to congratulate their brother on another “ knot to his years,” the 
largo cup is brought forth, a lump of opium is put therein, upon which 
water is poured, and by the aid of a stick, a solution is made, to which 
each helps his heighbour, not with a glass, but with the hollow of his hand 
hold to his mouth. A Rajpoot is fit for nothing without his and 

Colonel Todd often dismissed his men of business to refresh their in- 
tellects by a dose, for, when its cflccts are dissipating, they become mere 
logs. Opium, he adds, is more necessary to the Rajpoot than food. We are 
told of Nahur (tiger) Khan, that when the Mogul tyrant condemned him 
to enter a tiger’s den unarmed, he exhibited to the king of the forest a 
pair of eyes which anger and opium had rendered little less inflamed 
than his own, upon Avhich the animal put down his head, turned round, 
aud stalked from him. So also when an attempt was made to foil Abhye, 
prince of Rahtore, the first swordsman of Rajwarra, by challenging 
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him to smite off the head of a buffalo of unusual size, he accom- 
plished the (ask after swallowing a double dose of opium. Todd 
considered that the abuse of opium by the Rajpoots is compara- 
tively recent, not dating back more than three centuries. In early 
times they merely bruised the capsules, and steeped them for a certain 
time in water, drinking the infusion, which they called tejarro^ and not 
unfrequently pos^ the poppy. Purchas says,* “ Opium is the juice of the 
heads of blacke poppie beeing cut ; a dangerous drugge, vsed much in 
Asia and Africa, which makes them goe as if they were halfe aslecpe. 
They suppose I know not what coniunction and efficacy both of Mars and 
Venus therein ; but, being once vsed, must daily be continued on paino of 
death, which some escaped in Acostaa’s Company by the hclpe of wine.” 

PVbes is in accordance with all old authorities when ho says that 

opium taken before a battle inspires temporary courage, or rather a 
dreadful phrenzy.” 

It has long been recognised as a strong poison in Rajpootana in the 
form of the Kasooinba DraugJif, 

Baboo Kjinny Lall Dey’s Tiiblc of (he Excise Revenue of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, ill 1865-66, shows (hat (he license fees on account of abkarry, 
opium, and chundoo, or purified opium, in (hat year, amouii(ed to 
Rs. 19,24,832 out of a total excise revenue of Rs. 49,39,439. 

In a police enquiry upon a question of the payment of license tax 
which took place in Calculla in May 1870, it appeared that one Ram- 
narain Daw, an opium dealer, had no less than fifteen shops in various 
parts of the town. Immediately afterwai’ds, another dealer brought for- 
ward (he keepers of seventeen other shops, falsely representing that they 
were his servants. 

Prevalent as the vice of opium-eating, with all its direst consequences, 
is in Bengal, especially in the Eastern and Souther u districts throughout 
Assam and in Bcliar, — vast numbers of infatuated wretches having accus- 
tomed themselves to consume from 6 ruttics (9 grains) to a rupee’s weight 
(180 grains) of nearly pure opium daily, — we have no grounds for 
believing that the drug is freciucntly used, in those parts of the Lower 
Provinces in which opium is not grown, as a means cither of suicidef or 


♦ Op. Cit., pafjfc 570. 

•f Tlic only case of attompied suicide by opium which occurred within iny observation, 
during the lirst seven years of my practice in Bengal, was that of a respectable Tliiidu 
woman who, in a ]>aroxyam of anger, swallowed a rupee’s weight (180 grains} of good 
opium, hastily rubbed up in oil. (Dr. Ilonigberger says that, in the Punjab, persons 
intending suicide mix opium with oil, -with a view to baffling medical aid.) I saw her 
early, and, as the drug bad been swallowed nearly in a solid state, emetics were chiefly 
relied upon. She fortunately consented to take these; but although vomiting was kept 
up during a great part of the day, she remained for many hours in considerable danger. 

During the lust nine years, I do not think that T have received more tlian, onan average, 
one case of opium poi'^oning a year in my wards in the Calcutta Medical College Ilospital. 
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of murder. In opium-growing districts the drug is much more often 
used with intention to cause death. Opium poisoning is also common in 
the Upper Provinces. To take a single example in his Report for 
October 1852, March 1853, the Sub- Assistant Surgeon of Delhi men- 
tions that, out of nineteen cases of poisoning sent by the Police to the Dis- 
pensary during that period, fourteen were instances of poisoning by 
opium.* 

Baboo Kanny Lall Doy finds that, between 1854 and 1870 (omitting the 
year fifty-four cases of opium poisoning have come before the Cal- 

cutta Chemical Examiner. 

In 1856, Dr. II. W. Jones sent me from Sandoway the following im- 
portant case of accidental poisoning by opium applied externally to a 
wound, 

A Burman boy, about nine or ten years of age, was struck on the fore- 
head with a brickbat, causing a nasty gaping wound about an inch long. 
His parents, about throe hours after, stufted it witli opium, about a (piarter 
tola weight, with the view probably of assuaging the pain and inflammation. 
On the 3rd day he was brought to mo in a semi -comatose state. When 
spoken loudly to, he opened his eyes, but soon relapsed into his drowsy 
lethargic state. II is eyes were covered with a thin film and seemed but 
little sensible to light, and he appeared in the condition of one in a sound 
sleep. The breathing was natural but heavy, and the body cold, and 
partially bedewed with a clammy sweat. 

By active treatment these symptoms wore subdued, but irritative fever 
set in, from the eflects of which he very narrowly escaped. He is now 
perfectly recovered. This is the first case I have met with or oven 
known of the external application of the drug producing elfects analogous 
to its internal administration. It is true that in this case all the symp- 
toms were not fully developed, but they would, doubtless, have been so if 
the poison had not been timely removed. Another point of interest in 
this case is the length of time (about forty hours) that elapsed before the 
development of the symptoms. 

Belladonna, when applied externally, is capable of entering the circula- 
tion in like manner. Several rather severe cases resulting from the appli- 
cation of atropia to tlie eye have occurred within my notice. IMany years 
since I applied a belladonna dressing to an excessively painful blistered 
surface on the chest of a brother oflicor in very weak health. Moderate, 
but perfectly distinct, symptoms of belladonna poisoning followed. 

Several testimonies concur in declaring that opium was commonly em- 
ployed among those tribes who systematically destroyed the lives of their 
female children. Mr. Montgomeryf enumerates, among the other means 

♦ The remaining cases were three by Dhatoora, and two by Arsenic, 
t Punjab Papers on Female Infanticide. 
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resorted to ia Goojerat, tlio administration of a small pill of opium to tlio 
child, which destroys life in a few hours ; more recently, it has been the 
practice to effect the same result by rubbing the mother’s nipples with 
opium. Again, a native authority states that, “ opium is not unfre- 
qiieiitly made the instrument through Avhich the liajpoots perpetrate the 
horrifying deed. The manner of doing it is thus related ; — The mother 
applies it to the nipples of her breast, and it is insensibly imbibed with 
the milk by the infant, and has the effect of extinguishing its life. A 
Rajpoot, who is in my service, told me, when I asked him for some in- 
formation upon this topic, that his countrymen stick a bit of the drug to 
the roofs of their infants’ mouths, and allow them to remain in this dan- 
gerous position for a minute or two, during which the heat of the mouth 
molts the drug, and it is taken into their system, and hurries them into 
eternity,”* 

The Police Commissioner’s Report, L. P., for 18ol, refers to a case in 
which a woman administered opium forcibly to a child with whose mo- 
ther she had quarrelled. She became insane during the investigation. 
The same officer’s report for 18i3 also alludes to the case of a mother 
who administered opium to lier own infant, under the impression that its 
death would be on the head of her brother-in-law, with whom she had 
had a dispute — a description of crime very frequent among natives, 1 o 
which allusion has already been made (p. 71 ), and which will bo reverted 
to in the Chapter on fVounds inflicted after Death. 

The Chemical Pjxamiuors’ records, antecedent to 1 806 , supply us with 
only three cases in which the pro>encc of opium in suspected matters, 
or in the stomach after death, was fully and uncxeeptionably demonstrated. 
Ill the first of those, a packet was sent down for analysis by the Magis- 
trate of Shahjelianpore, with a request foi* infon nation as to whether the 
poison (should any exist) could have been poured down the deceased 
child’s throat after death. Dr. Mouat found the packet to contain a small 
quantity of a dark brown powder, in which ho detected a minute amount 
of 0 })iuni. The Chemical Examiner replied that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to pour any subsfance down the throat after death, 
without the use of a tube, or some other mechanical contrivance, dlio 
entire absence of any details connected with the history of the case, how- 
ever, prevented him from giving any more positive opinion on this point.f 

In the second case, the Sub-A-ssistaut Surgeon of Ramreo forwarded 
two bottles, containing the contents of the stomach and bowels of a Bur- 
mese, whoso death was said to have been caused by taking crude opium. 

♦ Coverjee Rustomjee Mody, Prize Essay on Fciniilo lufanticido, Bombay, 1811), p. 11. 

t Thi'i question is not unfrc(iuen(Iy mooted in India, alchoufjfh 1 eannot point to any 
second instance in wliicli it has been made a m.iUcr of public inquiry. For self-evident 
reasons, it is one which can rarely present any ditliculties to the medical oflTicer, if sup^ffosted 
previous to his examination of the body. 
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Nearly all tlie symptoms and post-mortem appearances were reported as 
those usually mot with in cases of narcotic poisoning. Mr, Siddons, on 
submitting the contents of the bottles to analysis, detected the presence 
of Mcconic acid and Morphia. 

In February 1853, the Civil Assistant Surgeon of G-ya forwarded the 
stomach, with its contents, of a man who was “ supposed to have met 
with his death from poisoning by opium.” Mr. Siddons’s examination of 
the suspected matters resulted in the detection of Meconic acid and Mor- 
phia. 

Two other less demonstrative cases appear in the records. In the first 
of these, the stomach and its contents, of a man, the post-mortem examina- 
tion of whose body revealed every sign of poisoning (it is not said by 
what) were forwarded by the Civil Assistant Surgeon of Azimgurh. 
Dr. Mouat found that the contents of the stomach were reddish-brown in 
colour, and appeared to consist of half-digested food. This matter smelt 
strongly of opium, which ho detected in it ; but, in the entire absence of 
any history of the case, it was impossible to say whether that drug 
was the cause of death. 

In February 1854, the Civil Assistant Surgeon of Chittagong forwarded 
the contents of the stomach of a Mussulman, wdio was stated to have 
been in good health up to the day preceding his death, when, at 8 a. m., 
ho took food. At 2 p. m. ho complained of pain in the stomach and lay 
down. lie continued to complain until 3 on the following morning, 
when ho became insensible, and died in two hours. Ilis mother accused 
his wife and mother-in-law of poisoning him ; they stated, that he died 
of cholera. On examination, 37 hours after death, the body was found 
to be stout and in good condition, with no marks of violence ; countenance 
comiiosed, pupils dilated, dark bloody fluid oozing from the nostrils. On 
dividing the scalp, blood flowed freely. The membranes and substance of 
the brain were highly congested, there were slight serous effusion beneath 
the arachnoid, and considerable effusioii of bloody scrum in the ventricles. 
The vessels of the base were also congested. Heart natural in formation, 
the right ventricle contained a quantity of dark coagula, the left a smaller 
quantity. The coats of the large A^essels were unusually red. The 
stomach and intestines wore distended with flatus. The stomach con- 
tained a small quantity of viscid blackish substance, possessing a peculiar 
odour, and mixed with a few flakes of apparently half-digested food, and 
shreds of woody fibre. There were no traces of inflammation in either the 
stomach or the intestines, the mucous coat being pale. Both large and 
small intestines contained abundance of healthy fseces. The bladder was 
distended with urine. The tongue and nostrils were stained of the same 
colour as that of the matter found in the stomach. Dr. Beatson inferred, 
from these appearances, that death had been caused by some narcotic 
poison. Dr, Macnamara ascertained that the suspected fluid contained 
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Bome alkaloid, soluble in dilute [muriatic and Acetic acid, and precipi- 
tated fi’om its acid solution by Aipmonia. He examined the crystals 
under the microscope, and l>elieved them to be those of Morphia ; but, 
owing to their small quantity (the fluid received not being more than 
two dmehms), enough of the fluid could not bo obtained to be treated 
with the liquid tests for Morphia. From similar causes, Mcconic acid 
could not bo detected. lie, therefore, although firmly iKjlioviug that 
Morphia was present in the liquid, would hesitate to affirm the fact on 
oath. 

I have not met with any facts which would lead to a belief that opium 
is used, in this country, to facilitate the commission of theft. The action 
of the drug is less rapid and certain than that of the datura, its taste 
and smell are well known to all natives, and can scarcely bo disguised, 
and persons habituated to the practice of opium-eating are not easily 
hocussod.* 

In 1853, one Musst. Ncwlee confessed before the police and the joint 
magistrate of Shalijohanporo that, having been beaten by her husband, 
she mixed a pice weight of opium in dal, which he partook of and went 
to sleep ; she then struck him on the neck, face, and back, and he died 
immediately. The civil surgeon found that the deceased’s lower incisor teeth 
were knocked in, and a portion of the jaw broken ; and that there were 
other supcriiciul wounds a[)paroiitly indicted after death. The deposition 
mentions that these injuries were not sufficient to account for death. The 
stomacli was full of food, but no trace of poison could be found. At 
the Sessions Court, the prisoner denied her forrucr confession, saying that it 
was made through fear. The judge observed that the conclusion of the 
medical officer, that the wounds on deceased were not sufficient to account 
for death, prevented tlio supposition that death was caused by them 
alone ; hut liis conclusion, that they were caused after death, because 
there was no hoaraorrhage from them, was not, ho considered, obvious, 
because the witnesses to the sooruthal mentioned that there was much 
blood spilt on the charpoy. He noticed that it did not appear that the 
food had been analysed ; therefore, the assertion that there were no traces of 
poison, did not, in his opinion, lessen or invalidate the conclusion afforded 
by the circumstances of the case, and the prisoner’s confession that opium 
was administered. If the deceased liad not been in a state of stupor, it 
would be difficult to understand liow he should have remained lying 
quiet on the charpoy while a number of painful, but not disabling, wounds 


* In a case of theffc by adUlinisferinp^ poison tried at Allahabad in 1854, the prisoner 
dcclaretl that the prosecutor, while in his company at a brothel, cat one part of a small 
quantity of opium of which ho (the prisoner) ate two parts. Aceordin^^ to the prisoner’s 
account, however, the prosecutor did not become insensible until the following; day, and it 
was shown in the evidence that the state of iofcensibility continued three days. The drug 
given was, probably, Dhatoora . — Nlzamut Adawlut Reports^ N. W. P., 23rd Jan. 1854, p. 42. 
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WGi*o inflicted upon him. The quantity of opium, weight of one pice, 
would be about ton and-a*half mashas, or, in apothecary’s weight, nearly 
three drachms ; this would furnish to even a small portion of the dish of 
dal more than suflicient of the drug to destroy life. The ^udgo considered 
iliat there remained doubt as to whether the death of the deceased was 
caused by the poison, and whether the crime proved should be murder by 
poison, if death were caused by that and the wounding together ; it seemed 
quite possible that injuries, otherwise of trivial elTect, should have proved 
fatal to a man in the dangerous stupor caused by opium, and which is so 
often succeeded by fatal insensibility. Sentence, — Death.* 

Cases in which Children are drugged ivith Opium bg their Nurses 
are, unhappily, of by no means unfrequent occurrence in India. Two 
cases of the kind have happened within my own knowledge, although not 
in ray practice. I believe that, in one of these cases, death resulted. The 
other occurred, shortly before the appcarence of my last edition, in the 
practice of my late friend Mr. Bedford, of the General Hospital. The 
infant was completely narcotised, and was restored with great difficulty. 

I am told that Dr. C. Mackiunon, when at Dum-Dum, found a piece of 
opium as big as the cud of the little finger in his infant’s mouth. Dr. De- 
Crespigny says that, at Eutuagherry, young children “ are frequently 
drugged with opium to keep them quiet.” 

Mr. fFames Taylor mentions that the practice of giving opium to 
infants is very common among hired Mussulman nurses. It is commenced 
when the child is a few days old, and is generally continued until it is four 
years of ago. The drug is administered under the impression that it 
defends the child from cold ; bul, more often, with a view of quieting it 
when troublesome ; and the practice is frequently carried by native nurses 
into European farailios. Deaths from an overdose are, he believes, of frequent 
occurrence. Within eight months, ho had seen two instances of infants, 
under the ago of ten months, who were thus accidentally killed by it, and 
he know of another case, in a European family, where the parents attri- 
l)uted the loss of a child to it.f 

A few years since, one of the medical officers at Allahabad complained 
of “certain savage customs” prevalent in that city, whereby, at or 
about the second month of its infantile life, every child is made to take 
opium, or somo other narcotic, or wine, to lull it to sleep. “ This 
unnatural and cruel practice,” he says, “ has gained so firm a footing, in 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 2Jrd June 1853, p, 787. It seems likely that the 
opinion of the Medical Officer, that the wounds were inllicilft after death, was bused upon 
physiological observation of their condition ; and it appears probable that wounds, especially 
superficial wounds, inflicted upon a person labouring under that extreme condition of cerebral 
and pulmonary congestion which precedes death from poisoning by a narcotic, would not 
present the usual appearances of wounds intUcted during life, 
t Op. Citat, p, 203. 
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that city iu particular, that eveu the rich motliers, who can easily afford 
maid-servants for their children, nay, who have them already, indulge in 
it frequently. If for a time they abstain, it is with no very good results. 
The ample opportunity, offered to the mother by this inhuinaii course, 
and the very few number of times she is required to suckle her child, 
induce her soon to overlook the evil and dangerous consequences, and to 
resume the task of destruction.”* 

Mussamut Bala, of the oily of Bareilly, was tried, in 1854, for the 
wilful murder of the infant (38 days old) of a native, by administering 
opium. The woman had been engaged to suckle the cliild, and the 
father deposed that, four or five days previous to its death, she refused 
to continue in service. The Sub- Assistant Surgeon stated that ho found 
the child dying with the symptoms of 0 ])ium poisoning, and affirmed that 
the prisoner made confession in his presence of having given to the infant 
a piece of opium of the size of a pea. The judge remarked that it is a 
well-known fact that it is not the custom of the people of that country to 
administer opium (though it is frequently in use by them as a sedative 
medicine to children) to infants under forty days old. The father, how- 
ever, appears, at first, to have confirmed the woman’s statement that the 
infant had been iu the habit of taking a daily dose of oj)iuTii, and that she 
had unwillingly increased the dose beyond the ordinary or daily portion. 
He added that ho regarded the result as accidental, and that he wished to 
lay no charge against the nurse. lie afterwards, however, asserted to the 
contrary. The Superior Court acquitted the prisoner. f 

In these cases, the opium, reduced to a paste, is usually smeared upon 
the child’s tongue, where its characteristic brown appearance should bo 
sought for. 

Baboo Kauny Lall Dey has obliged mo with the following note of a 
modification of Stas’ process, which ho is in the habit of using in the detec- 
tion of opium. 

Stomach, cut into small pieces, with its contents, vomited matter, or 
food, is heated with about 8 or 10 ounces of distilled water acidulated 
with a drachm of acetic acid. 

The substance is next treated in a capsule till its temj>eraturo is i*aised 
to about the boiling point ; is then allowed to cool and is transferred to a 
beaker (wide-mouthed bottle) containing 6 or 8 ounces of rectified spirit* 
After maceration for 24 hours the fluid poi’tion is filtered, and the filtrate 
evaporated nearly to dryness on a water-bath. The extract thus obtained 
is digested with absolute alcohol, to dissolve the alkaloid and to coagulate 

* As cited in Chambers’s Papers for the People, Vol. II., p. Ifi . — The Sanitanj Movenient. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 30th March 1851, p. 33i. See als(f*a case in which 
a wretched woman of Muttra was belicvo<l to have ondcavourod to destroy her infant by 
opium, and then exposed it m a dry well. 

find, 23rd Dec. 1852, p. 1 HI. 

(. 1 
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the albuminoid gummy and other bulky substances ; the alcohol, holding 
the alkaloid, is again fiJtoied and eva])orated nearly to dryness on a water 
bath. Tin's jirocess is repeated once moie if the major portion of the 
imjnirity still remains. Thus the alkaloid i-s freed and is obtained in a 
concentrated form. 

The extractive thus obtained is dissolved in water, is rendered alkaline by 
carbonate of soda, and is removed into a small flask with a sound cork. Ether 
is next added, about 3 or 4 times the bulk of the solution, and the flask 
is smartly shaken for about half an hour, and then allowed to rest. The 
ether separates from the fluid in a distinct layer, this being drawn into a 
capsule by a pipette. The ethereal portion, holding the alkaloid in solu- 
tion, is left to spontaneous evaporation which loaves behind an extract. 

The ethereal extract thus obtained is treated with water and moderately 
heated on a sand-bath. While hot, two or three drops of dilute hydrochloric 
acid is added to it. If opium is present, it will be indicated by the develop- 
ment of a rich purple colour, the intensity of which varies according to the 
amount of the poison presenl in the original fluid operated upon ; the ab- 
sence of such colouration indicates that opium is not present. 

This purple colour is altogedior a difl(*rcnt one from the blue tinge pro- 
duced by the action of mineral acids upon narceine as do«?cribed by Dr, 
Pereira. It seems that the colour, which I have observed, is owing to the 
action of dilute hydrochloric and upon some other constituent of opium which 
is soluble in ether. It disappears when the fluid is rendered alkaline, and 
returns if aeidified again. This test will answer just as satisfactorily 
with dilute sulphuric acid, but dilute nitric acid docs not suit the purpose. 
This method of det(*ctiug opium can \ye successfully employed in all Indian 
varieties, viz., Bengal, Patna, Malwas, &c. It is not so, however, with Tur- 
key opium ; no such colour is produced when the latter is treated in this 
manner. This is tlie moi'c to boregietted, as the test is a \ ery delicate one, 
enabling us to detect the presence of such a minute (juantity us one-fiftieth 
of a grain of crude opium. 

QUESTION OF THE KECTPROCALT.Y ANTIDOTAL ACTION 
OF OPIUM— DATURA, BELLADONNA, 

In the Edinburgh Medical Journal, Juno I860, Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
now Curator of tlio Calcutta Botanical Oardoii, publislied a Memoir on 
Opium as a remedy in Poisoning by Datura^ which has subsequently led 
to some very interesting oiuiuiry. 

Dr. Anderson remarks that Mr. Benjamin Bell, in an article (read before 
the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh) on “ The Therapeutic 
Relations ol^Opium and Belladonna to <‘ach other,” published in No. 
xxxvii. of the Edinburgh Medical Journal^ for July 1858, directs 
attention to the doctrine propounded by him some years ago, that opium 
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and belladonna exeit an opposite influence on Ihe human system, and that 
thus one may bo used to counteract the other, even though adminis- 
tered in a poisonous dose. In the summary given at the commencement 
of his article, of the origin of this opinion, he mentions some apparently 
(and, to Dr. A.’s mind,) perfectly conclusive experiments made by him in 
1853 {Bankiru/s Half-yearly Abstract^ vol. xxii., p. 303), on the action 
of belladonna in poisoning by opium. He further gives \(Ty interesting 
details of two cases of paitial poisoning by ati‘ 0 ])ia, which ho treated 
successfully by the injection of morphia. While conducting his experiments 
in 1853, he became convinced that the converse doctiine must bo tru(% 
viz,, that opium woubl counteract the notion of belladonna, and of all 
the solanacc.p with like piopeitics, such as the species of datuia and 
hyoscyamns, and poiliaps tobacco. 

In Biitain, pononing by belladonna, or by henbane, is *^0 exceedingly 
rare an accident, that it was vain foi him ever to c\p(*cL to niCLt with a 
case of either. However, in 18 51, he pioceeded to India, wheie poison- 
ing by datura is of evory-day occuirence ; and he delin'inined to test his 
theory by adininisteiing opium to the flisf suitable (‘ase ho should have an 
opportunity of treating. 

He publishes the following case ns illustiMting his theoiy of* the im- 
possibility of these two classes of poisr)ns (‘xorting their action simultane- 
ously on the brain, and i^, moieovei, the conviuse of his foiimu expeii- 
mouts, and at the same tim ‘ supplenKuitai y to Mi . Belfs. 

The 43id Bengal NaUve Infantry, of which lie was then the medical 
oflicer, wlido on its pi-^sig ‘ fiom the Bn ij \h to Calcutta by boats, on the 
Rivet Ganges, halted for four 01 five days at Futtehglmi, in the beginning 
of Decemboi 1S55. The sepoys vveie of course allowed to go on shore, 
and many of them visited the largo ba/ar in Furrackabad. One of the 
sepoys, a man well known to him, was found by his comiades lying by 
the road'sidt*, in a state of high delirium, and was brought to the hospital 
boat. lie had been seen pirtaking freely of bweetmeats (the Hindoo eats 
them by pounds weight at a lime) in the bazar, some hours before he 
was found ; and the m(*n at once ascribed his condition to poison adminis- 
tered in the sweetmeats. The many vaiieties of native sweetmeats 
poisoned witli datura and bliang, one of the prejiarations of Indian hemp, 
are well known in all large Indian towns, and arc used to cause death or 
Btupcf.iction, so complet(% as to allow of robbery or violence being com- 
mitted ; and a sepoy, when in undress, usually disjilays valuable orna- 
ments sufficient to tempt a thief or thug. Even without this knowledge, 
the symptoms were so marked, that he had no difliciilty in fonning his 
opinion of the cause of the patient’s condition. lie saw him immediately 
after he was brought to hospital, and found him in the following state ; 
He was reclining on his back in bed, in a wakeful muttering delirium, 
unbioken by an intenal of even transitoiy consciou'^ncs^. Ili'^ face was 
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much flushed ; the eyes wore reddened and wandering, and the pupils 
were brilliant, widely dilated, and quite insensible to light. The pulse 
was much accelerated and small He continually twitched his extremi- 
ties, but especially his hands, and every now and then pinched and tugged 
at the bedding. Though utterly unconscious to real extcnial objects, the 
brain was evidently active, with continual visions before the eyes, as his 
mutterings and frequent clutchings referred to imaginary objects. He 
was not in the least degree violent, and required no restraint, but merely 
an attendant to keep him covered during his restless tossings about. 

He swallowed any liquid put into his mouih, but exactly as patients 
in delirium tremens do, in one convulsive mouthful 

In an hour after his arrival at the ho‘^pital, Dr. Anderson began the 
administration of opiates, and prescribed one grain of the muriate of morphia 
in solution, to bo given every hour, beginning the first dose at 2 p.m. 
He watched the effect most closely, taking the state of the pupil as his 
principal guide. 

Eight doses were given before he could observe any result. After 
the eighth dose, about 11 i\ M., he noticed that his attention could be 
fixed for a moment, and that the muttering could be arrested by loudly 
talking to and shaking him ; that the hands were less tremulous. 

Still, no impression had been made on the widely-dilated pupils, and 
ho was (‘vidently as wakeful as ever. Dr. A., therefore, before retiring 
for the night, directed the continuance of the morphia until the morning, 
with orders to discontinue it so soon as sleep threatened to come on. 
Ho did not see him again until six in the morning, when he found all 
his delirium gone, the tremulousncss much relieved, the pupils almost 
reduced to their natural state, and the patient surrounded by his deliglited 
comrades, who were listening with wonder to tlie native doctor relating 
to them how “dhatoora” poisoning had been cured by “apheem” (opium). 

Though he was able to talk, and was nearly well. Dr. A. considered 
it advisable to persevere with the treatment until sleep had been ob- 
tained. This did not supervene until three doses more had been given. 

After several hours’ sleep, ho awoke perfectly well ; and after two 
days’ more detention in hospital, he was dismissed “fit for duty and 
while Dr. A. remained with the regiment, was never again in hospital. 
In all, l.^ grains of the muriate of morphia had been administered in 
18 hours; and with reference to the largeness of the amount, ho took 
care to inquire concerning the habits of this sepoy, and found that he 
used opium in no fonn whatever. 

In this case, as well as in the experiments published in his former 
paper on this subject, the amount of the narcotic* used as the antidote, 
whether belladonna or opium, to restore the normal condition of the 
brain, would, by itself, have been a ])oisonous dose. This tolerance of 
the one poison, produced by the prchcucc of the other poison in the 
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system seems to him to be a strong additional argument in favour of his 
theory. 

It also induces him to go further, and to believe that all narcotic poisons 
with distinctly opposite actions, and destroying life by their effects on 
the nervous centres, will, when present in the body together, counteract 
each other, until eliminated from the system by the excretions. 

For example, the distinct coma-producing narcotics, such as opium, 
will, he believes, in all cases be counteracted by the poisonous solanaceae ; 
and, as a remedy to the action of strychnine, ho would hope for success 
from the use of conia, or preparations of hemlock itself ; and of course, 
in all these cases the opposite would hold true. 

Unfortunately, no correct conclusion can bo drawn from experiments 
made on the lower animals, as they are variously affected by narcotics. 
To dogs and cats he has given morphia in enormous doses without pro- 
ducing almost any effect ; and to them five and six grains of atropia prove 
quite harmless. Rabbits will feed for mouths on belladonna leaves, and 
have I heir pupils dilated all the time, but otherwise they are not affected. 
Blackbirds eat belladonna ]>erries in largo quantities and do not die. 

It is, therefore, only to experiments on man that any value can be 
attached. 

Dr. Anderson urges his brethren never to give up hope of the most 
desperate case of opium-poisoning ; but after the failure of the usual 
moans, such as emetics, the stomach-pump, electricity, etc., to endeavour 
to produce, as ra])idly as possible, the first symptoms of the action of 
belladonna on the system, by the administration of atropia, either inter- 
nally, or by injection under the skin, as iiulieatod by Mr. Bell. Ilis firm 
conviction was that, in all such desperate eases (desperate as regards 
the old treatment), this plan, when boldly adopted, would bo invariably 
successful. 

He had just heard that Dr Carnegie, medical missionary in China, in 
a letter lately received from him, mentions a case of poisoning by opium 
which ho hod just cui’ed by giving belladonna. 

Since Dr. Anderson’s views were first promulgated, the question has 
received attention from many practical investigators in India and at home. 
The results obtained are very contradictory. In favour of the view we 
have cases by (1) Dr. Ranking of Madras, who gave Sydenham’s lauda- 
num, with apparently beneficial effects, to a lady poisoned by a decoction of 
dried belladonna leaves recently brought from Franco.* (2) Several cases of 
opium poisoning, in which the subcutaneous injection of atropia in quantities 
of from ^th to ^th of a grain was had recourse to with apparent benefit.’)’ 
(3) In 1869, my friend Dr. Scriven, Principal of the Lahore Medical 

* Mad. Quar. Jour, of Med. Science, Vol. X., ISGfi, p. 401. 

t British Medical Journal, Jan, 8tb, 1870, p. 31, from American Half-yearly Compen- 
dium of Med. Science. 
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College, employed a solution of atropia dropped into the mouth and eye, 
and by enema in a boy poisoned by laudanum, who recovered.* Again, 
in 1870, Mr. Scriveu employed quarter grain enemata of atropia twice 
in the case of a man who had swallowed about eight grains of opium. 
This appeared to assist in restoring sensibility f (4) A ease of poison- 
ing by belladonna, in which laudanum, in what must otherwise have 
been poisonous doses, was administered to two young children by Dr. 
Bernard Kavenagli ; the children recovered. J (5) Entering the Me- 
dical College Ilo-^pital, on the 20th of November 186S, 1 found two 
young native women, who had been drinking all night long with their 
friends, in a maikc^d state of datura poisoning. One of them was ex- 
tremely excited, but her case was not severe. In the oilier there wore 
alternations of delirium and mseusibilily. I saw her three hours after 
admission. She was almost insensible, but tossed about uneasily; the 
abdomen was swollen, the piqiils were widely dilated, the juilso had been 
for some time 'very weak, and ‘•he was upon the \eig(‘ of collapse. I gave 
25 minims of laudanum ; and, in les^ than an hour, all anxiety regarding 
hei recovery was icmov cd fiorn my mind, as she lallied completely, although 
the pupils continued to be dilated, and modeiate symptoms of datuia poison- 
ing lemained She also took a 2()-mmim dose at night The other 
patient was similai ly tioated with no marked result They weie discharged 
well in three days. 

Against these may be placed the following cases and arguments. At 
10 o’clock on the night of the 13tli December 186S, James Browne, a 
patient in the Calcutta Medical College Hospital, while convalescent from 
fractured lihs, poisoned himself %vitli what appears to ha\e been solid 
opium oldained fiom outside. Six houis afterwaids, all ordinary treat- 
ment having been used in \ain, 1 saw him at 4 a m. He had been com- 
pletely comatose for four hours. The pupils were utteily insensible to light, 
small, but not extremely contracted. Face mucli congested, pulse of fair 
volume, but very irregular. 1 injected three minims of a solution of 
atropia (gr. iv to the fluid ounce), hypodermically, at the epigas- 
trium. 4-15. — Condition unchanged. Thne minims more were inject- 
ed. 4-40. — PuNo nioie iiiegular, patient otherwise the same, three 
minims of the solution -w^ere dropped into the mouth. 4-45. — Pulse some- 
what improved, pupils have begun sensibly to dilate^ condition otherwise 
the same. 4-53. — Respiration^ 23, unequal, somewhat steitorous, pulse 1 10, 
unequal. 5-5. — The size of the pupils is at least doubled since the ati opia 
began to act. They are dilated beyond the medium, and are quite insensible 


* liid. MtKl, Gaz., Sept. 1, 1869, p. 182, Dr. Senven’s paper containing reference to 
other cases, not cited above, 
t March 1, 1870, p. 64. 

X Med. Press and Circular, and Ind, Med. Gaz., Nov. 1, 18b9, p 237 
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to light o-lO. — Pupils widely dilated, condition otherwise the same. 
5 . 20 . — Pupils widely dilated. Some failure of pulse. 5-40. — Pulse sinking 
considerably. Enema of two measures of brandy in an equal quantity of 
hot water. 5-45. — Coma and collapse increasing. The dilatation of the 
pupils is still increasing, and is now quite equal to the dilatation recently 
observed in two severe cases of datura poisoning. Repeat the enema, 
stronger. 6-5. — Collapse advancing. Repeat the enema. 6-12. — Expired. 
The size of the pupils did not alter. I allowed the body to remain in the 
ward that my colleagues might obseiwe the great dilatation of the pupils 
at their morning visit. 

This case distinctly proves that, in opium-poisoning, the presence of 
atropia in the system may altogether change the condition of the pupil, 
without in any way alleviating the other sym})toms of opium-poisoning. 

The converho of this case occurred in the j>ractico of Dr. S. W. Grose 
of Philadelphia ; * the result of which was that, the patient having been 
poisoned by three grains of alropia, ‘‘a grain and-a-half of moi’phia, used 
hypodermically during the space of half an hour, merely intensified the 
poisonous effects of the atropia, and still further jeoparded life.” “A 
scarcely perceptible contraction of the pu])ir’ after the injection of the 
second half grain of morphia ; but as the patient became worse, “the 
pupils regained their natural size.” 

1 regard these two cases as being strongly confinnatory of Dr. Har- 
ley’s conclusions. 

1 . ‘‘That” [upon collation of the cases] “the evidence of antago- 
nism between opium and belladonna in any given case is inconclusive.” 
[1 would reserve the point of action on the iris. — N, Cj.f 

2. “Belladonna has no influence whatever in accelerating the recovery 
from the poisonous eflccts of opium. 

3. “ That somnolency, stupor, narcotism, and coma, the essential effects 
of the action of opium, ur(3 both intensified and prolonged by the con- 
current action of ]>elladonna. 

4. “ That belladonna is powerless to obviate the chief danger in opium- 
poisoning, — viz.y the depresfaioii of iho respiratory function.”! 


* American .Touriial of Medical Science, Oetober J8(»0, p. 401. 

t Dr. Taylor ways 1 hat, “in the later sl.‘»{>e of opium and when progressing 
to a fatal termination, the jmpils may be found dilated.” 

I do not think that this applies to my ease, in which the action of atrdpia was clearly 
developed in fort>-live minutes. In Seriveii’s case u little of the solution of atropia was 
dropped into the left eye, tlie right eye being reserved for watching the constitutional effect 
of the alkaloid, the pupils h<>ing coiitracted. The left pujiil dilated rapidly, and fully under 
the influence of the atropia, the pupil of the right began to dilate in an hour. After re- 
covery, the pupils of Mr. Seriven’s p.atient remained dilated as those of Baker did after death. 
As the former recovered, the right pupil was the first to recover its normal size, 

X The old vegetable Neurotics, p. 300. 
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It will be showD, in the chapter on Infanticide, that Tobacco has 
been systematically used in the Gwalior and Agra Districts, &c., as a means 
of destroying young infants. The first of the following cases is even of a 
darker character. The second is merely a comparatively recent instance of 
this ancient atrocity, Mussamut Jumna was tried at Agra for the wilful mur- 
der of her new-born male infant by administering to it pounded Tobacco. 
The chowkeedar of the village, in which the woman had resided for many 
years, stated that she was a widow. A report having arisen that she had 
given birtli to an illegitimate child, he went and taxed her with the fact, 
which she denied. Upon his repeating his inquiries, she, after some 
demur, produced the child’s body in a basket. Blood was flowing from the 
nose. No dliye (as is usual) assisted at the birth, nor was the fact of her 
pregnancy even reported by her or her mother, but he subsequently 
admitted that, some time previously, the woman went with him to the 
thannah, and the prisoner promised that, if a child was born, it should bo 
properly cared for ! Two witnesses testified to her having confessed that 
she gave the child tobacco. She confessed this to the police, and before 
the magistrate, but maintained on trial that the child died from natural 
causes very shortly after birth. She was found guilty and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in transportation.* 

In the same year the suspicions of the police at Agra were excited by 
the fact that the pregnancy of the wife of one Ghasoonder, a Rajpoot 
thakoor, had not been registered, as required by rules shortly before pro- 
mulgated by the magistrate with a view to check the prevalent crime of 
infanticide. Consequently, when the chowkeedar reported the birth and 
immediate death of the child (a female), an immediate investigation took 
place, and the grandmother of the child admitted before several witnesses, 
who attested her written confession, that she had killed the child by giv- 
ing it tobacco. The prisoner was sentenced to imprisonment for life.j* 
Tobacco injurious as an emetic in a case of poisoning by opium. — 
Bombay Dispctisary Reports^ Vol. IL, p. 4. 

Dr. Burton Brown suggests that search for the leaf should bo made 
in the moutli and throat. 

STRYCHNOS NUX-VOMICA. 

Veeshamoostie, Kuldka^ Sans. ; Koochila, Hind., Bong. ; Kajra^ By, 
Kariram, Mat. ; Yettie-marum, Tam. ; Moostighenza, 3Iusadi, Tel. ; 
Koodakad-doorutta, Cey. ; Kha-boung^ Pegu ; Iza-rakce^ Pers. ; Falooz 
mahee, Khanek-ul-Kdb, Araln (Birdwood.) 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 6tli Nov. 1852, p. 1311. 
t Ihid^ 9th Dec. 1852, p. 1403. 
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The uux-vomica (Kusta, Kupiiu) is mentioned in the Shastnis as 
prepaied by being steeped for three days in congee water, and then mixed 
with mustard oil and other medicines.* 

The general medico-legal circumstances attendant upon poisoning with 
Nux-Voinica are too well known to demand repetition. The St7*ychnos 
Nax- Vomica is “ a native of Coromandel, Ceylon, and the Bengal jungles; ** 
it was noticed in the woods of the Cainatic by Fryrer about the year 1671. 
According to Dr. de Crospigny Nux-Vomica seeds are abundant at Rut- 
iingherry (Concan) and a baskelful may be obtained for a few pice. 

JWix- Vomica Eating. 

Mr. Baker says thal the natives of Ilindoostan often take the Kuchila 
nut morning and evening, continuously for many months, beginning with 
the eighth of a giain, and giadnally increasing tlio dose to an entire nut, 
01 ’ about 20 grains [!]. If taken immediately before or after meals, no 
unpleasant effeet is pioduced; but, if tliis precaution be neglected, spasms 
aie apt to ensue f 

Mr. A. Gibson mentions having heard that some of the more de- 
bauched among the Rajpoots of the piovinco of Guzorat use the 
jVfn~Vomtca a stimulus, and this to tlie extent of two seeds daily, 
blit the juactice is not gencial. Sketch of the Province of Gnzeral 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Societf/ of Bombay^ No. I, 
;; 

In his report on Rutnngberry Dr. de Ciespigny says that opium and 
bang are not in much i (‘(position theie, but there are couMiniors of Nux- 
Vomica and Thom apple J 

With hakeems, nux-^omica i^ given, in the ju’cscut day, to supplant tlie 
habit of eating opium ; this piactice is spoken of in the Taleef Sheroof, 
]). 19. 

Piofesboi T. W. Wilson, late of Calcutta, mentioned to me a very re- 
maikuhle and im])oitant case of one of* his own native doctors who, 
being a gioat sutVeivr fiom chronic iheumatism, was in the habit of 
giating the Niu-Vomica into -water in sutlicient (juantity to pioduce 
rigidity of the body. When liis body became rigid, he rtmained quite 
sensible, and the pain of the iheumatism ceased : — a fact well de^iuving 
of attention, as showing, I belies e tor the tiist time, that ncaily tlio 
full action of the drug may ])e jiroduecd upon the noivous system, without 
nocessaiily endangciing life. 


♦ Wist. 

f TrnriHactions of tlic Modical and Physical Society of Cnlcntta. 
t Hombay Med. and Pl^^s. Tians., No. IV for 1M57-8, p 77. 

II I 
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The late Mr. Piddington, Coroner of Calcutta, gave me the following 
paper : — 

‘‘ Strychnia an Accumulative Poison, 

“ On the 3rd November 1849, a stout, young, and healthy-looking Up- 
country Brijbassy, a prisoner in the House of Correction, named Rutten 
Sing, died suddenly “of fits.” He had been sent to jail only four days 
before his death, and he told the Superintendent, on entering, that he 
could not do without some sweetmeats daily made by himself ; which 
of course could not be allowed in a jail. Due enquiiy was held, and Dr. 
Maepherson made a careful post-mortem examination of the body, but 
could detect no assignable cause of death, and the death remained a 
mysterious one to us all for a length of time. I happened however to 
mention the case to my friend Baboo Rajendra Lall Mitter, then Librarian 
of the Asiatic Society, who was formerly a distinguished student of the 
Medical College, and he informed me that a similar case of a sudden 
attack of fits (resembling epilepsy) had also occurred in a stout, healthy 
Up-country man in the employment of their family, and that it was with 
groat difficulty and much care that the man recovered. He added that he 
had learned, upon close enquiry, that this man and many of his countrymen 
wore in the Jiabit of taking dally a small dose of the powder of Nux- 
Vomica to increase their health and strength for their wi’cstling exercises, 
and that he thought it not improbable that the Strychnia of the Nux- 
Vomiea had acted as an accumulative poison, and produced the fits. 
In the jail case, quoted above, the spasms may probably have been accele- 
rated, as the morbid symptoms of opium-eaters are brought on, by the 
sudden privation of the drug. 

“ The above is a correct record of the case of our Durwan. 

(vSd.) “ R. Mitter.” 

Moulvie Tumcez Khan Bahadur tells mo that it is quite common in 
Bengal, not only among Hindus, but also among Mahomedans, to use Nux- 
Vomica as an aphrodisiac. A seed is placed for two or three days in the 
earth under a pot of water. The bark thus becomes easily separable ; 
then, with a pair of scissors, the seed is cut into very fine chips, not 
thicker than the nail. One of these is taken with pan once and sometimes 
even twice daily. 

Mr. Piddington gave me the above case expressly for the purpose of 
showing that Strychnia is not a cumulative poison. Dr. Taylor appears 
not to subscribe to this view (Poisons, p. 777). Standing alone, the above 
case may not be fully demonstrative, but it remarkably supports the ob- 
servation made by Dr. John H. Power in the case of a young woman who 
took Strychnia for a nervous affection of the extensor muscles of the fore- 
arms. The flexor muscles were in a state of contraction, the hand was 
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clenched. She was ordered tlie sixteenth of a grain of Strychnia in pill 
every six hours. She stated that she took about 30 pills. One morning 
she said that she had a confused feeling in her head and indistinct vision, 
and that she could not walk. She then had a general jerking of the 
muscular system, the lumbar mass acted violently, resembling opisthoto- 
nos. There was corrugation of the forehead, with peering of the eyes, 
flushing of the face, and dilation of the pupils. 

One of Dr. Power’s inferences from this case is that “ Strychnia may 
become cumulative in the system.”* 

Dr. Fleming believed that the drug was seldom, if^ever, employed in 
medicine by the Hindus, on account of its dangerous properties. He 
adds, however, that it is Hometimes used for a very pernicious purpose by 
the distillers, who add a quantity of it in the process of distilling nrrachy 
to render the spirit more intoxicating. 

Commonly as the Nux-Vomica finds a })laco among the bazar drugs of 
Bengal, it would appear that it is by no means very fretpiently employed, 
in this country, as a means of destroying life. The Chemical Examiners’ 
Records, previous to 1856, only contain two cases in which there was any 
satisfactory reason for concluding that death had resulted from the admi- 
nistration of this drng.f 

One of these cases is perfectly clear and convincing.^ 

In 1853, the Magisti*ato of Goruckporo forwarded the contents of the 
stomach of one Mungoo, Mehter, together with a letter from Dr. Aitchison, 
the Civil Surgeon, to the following elfeet: On the 1st Juno, at 9 a.m., 
the man drank off a bottle of common bazar spirit, which he had pur- 
chased the night before in the Goruckpore bazar. Immediately after 
drinking the liquid, he rcmjxrkcd to a bystander, “ Something is wrong ; this 
shurab is intensely bitter. ” Soon afterwards, spasms came on, and fright- 
ful convulsions ; there was perfect opisthotonos of the whole body. In- 
tellect was entire throughout . On the abatement of the tetanic convulsions, 
(‘oma fcuoceedod, and ho died in three-quarters of an hour. The liquor, 
which caused death, cost only three pice, whence Dr. Aitchison inferred 
that it could not have been very strong or intoxicating. Dr. Mount found 
that the bottle contained about six ounces of a Brownish turbid fluid, in 
which, with very great dilficulty, ho succeeded in detecting a trace of 

* Dublin Med. Press., Jan. 7, 1859. 

t In the first of these cases “u bottle containing a small quantity of the contents of a 
stomach” was sent from Dcyrah, for Chemical Exaniiuation in 1853, without any information 
regarding Ihc particulars of the case. Dr. Mouat found that it gave evidence of the pre- 
sence of a powerful vegetable bitter, wliich presented nearly the eiiaracters of Stryvhnhie^ 
hut the quantity was so extremely minute as to prevent him from ascertaining this with such 
undoubted certainty as is absolutely necessary in a medico-legal ease. 

X An important case of Poisoning by fujdot grains of Nur-Vomica taken by a native to 
cure an ulcer on the back,” recovered from, will be found in the Transactions of the Bombay 
Medical and Physical Society, for 1853-64, p. 321. 
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Strychnia ; — if, as he writes, the test for that substance is to bo relie<l 
upon. After separating the organic matter present, he evaporated half 
the fluid to diyness, and endeavoured to obtain, from this residue, crystal 
of Strychnia. In this he failed, as the amount present must have been 
extremely minute. He then treated a very small portion of this residue 
with strong Sulphuric Acid, and added to it a grain, in powder, of the 
Ferrocyaiiide of Potassium (Red Prussiate of Potash). Upon mixing these 
well together, in a watch glass, a scarcely perceptible cliaiige of colour 
to violet was ]>rodaced. lie then repealed the experiment with another 
portion, substituting the Bichromate for the Uotl Pj*us.siale of Potash. 
The characteristic violet colour was immediately produced ; and, as it 
is now regarded by eminent chemists in Europe as the most dolieale 
and certain test of the presence of Strychnia, ho was led to believe 
that the individual had been poisoned. Dr. Monat further recom- 
mended an enquiry as to whether tlie practice of distilling Aleoliol with 
the |X)wdered Ixirk of the Stryehnos or with Nnx-Vonii(‘a itself, is known 
to bo practised by natives in tlie bazar of Ckunckpore. lie thought it 
(lifReult to supi)Ose that it would ho resorted to for other than eriiniiuil 
purposes, as its intense bitterness would cause its immediate detection by 
any one not in a state of intoxication. We lunc' se(‘n, h()\\e\er, that l)i. 
Fleming long ago ascribed this practice of drugging arrack to a design 
of somewhat l(‘ss eriininal eliaraetcr.* 

Baboo Kanny Lall Dey tells me, of an old patient of mine with hemiplegia, 
that he has hcen using daily two half nut doses of Niix-Vomien, and is 
gradually improving in strength. Some time ago, his wife, by mistake, 
gave him two nuts at oneo, which produced a violent tetanie attack, without 
loss of consciousness. A strong infusion of tamarind pulp was adminis- 
tered, as a supposed antidote, f and the cohl douche 'svas employed. The 
patient l)egan to recover after four hours from the commencement of tlie 
symptoms ; occasional starting and slight lieadache continued till next 
morning, when they were removed by a cold hath. 

STRYCHNIA. 

A remarkable case in which a European poisoned himself in Calcutta 
with Battle’s Fly Poisou (one part Strychnia and two parts Starch) occurred 

* More than one suspicious case of death, omirriiij^ shortly after driukinf? bitter spirit, 
will he found in the Ni/.ainut Keijoiis, us the following : — Certum persons iiu ited one Ram- 
doolub, with whom they had n dispute, to their house, and Avelcoined him with wine (spirit ?) 
of which they all part(K)lv. The wine tirst brought being speedily des|xitched, one of them 
remarked that he had a bottle of better wine ; and sending for it, poured a small rpiantity of 
ik into a vessel, and presented it to Ramdooluh who, on drinking it, observed that it was very 
bitter, and shortly after, exclaiming that lie felt Ins body on lire, and (hat he had been 
poisoned, became senseless, and cxi»ired in a few hours. It was considered that the deceased 
died by excessive drinking. 

t Infusion of tamarind is generally employed as an antidote in over-dosos of gunjah or 
bhang. — Baboo JST. JL Jky, 
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ill November 1867. Stas’ process (modified) did not prove the presence 
of Strychnia in (lie stomach, but one-eighth of tljo watery solution which 
was obtained was placed in the mouth of a well -developed lizard ; the 
reptile died, with four distinct convulsions within ten minutes. 

Baboo Kanny Lall Dey remarks tliat, as lizards an' muscular reptiles 
easily obtainable everywhere in India, they are be^-t suited for experiments 
in detecling, physiologically, minute ([uantilies of Sli^clinia. 

I have seen two cases of poisoning by the alkaloid of Nnx-A^oini(‘a in 
natives treated in the Medical Colh'gc Hospital. One of these occurred in 
Dr. Chuckerlmtty’s waids early in May 1870. The nnin, who hail access to 
Europe drugs, took ludf a grain, believing it to be moi phia . He i oco\ ( red. 

The other case came under my own caie, and I ha\e leported it fully in 
the Indian Annals of Mi'dical Seienci' tor 1866, as mt Ulusiration of the 
antidotal power of Tobacco in Sirpehnin fioisoning , The patii'iit, a Malio- 
medau girl about 11 jeais of age, ])lac(‘d about thici* giain> of Str}ehnia 
in her mouth. She eiuleaxouied to ‘•[)it it out, hut mii^t ha\e s’^^alIo^^ed a 
considerable (juantity, as stiong sym[)loms s(‘t in within alioiit half an hour. 
Fortunately she had taken a full meal of lice shoitl} hi foie. 

The danger was so imminent, that I considiued it my duty to administer 
altogether those agents which, IniNing lieen recommend<‘d in stiychninc 
poisoning, came most readily to hand Th(‘y were not incomjiatihle 
with each other ; and, although it may be questioned hoAV far each aided 
in or retarded the recovery, I think that tlie niodns opirandi of two — 
the Lard and the Tobacco — was distinctly a})[)ui‘ent. 

As much animal charcoal as could be mixed with melted lai‘d without 
destroying the fluidity of the latter was gi\en in tahlespoonfuls. The 
quantity of this filthy mixture swallowed was ])robahly not less than a 
pound. It ajipcars, on Dr. Taylor’s authority, that the efficacy of yfai- 
mal Charcoal in strychnia poisoning is uncertain. In llie present case, 
it is extremely questionable whetlier it had any good (dfect whate\er. 
Lard was first recommended by Dr. W. N. Pindcll, who, in the 
“American Journal of Met li cal Science ” for October, 1855, reported 
that, in dogs, this fat, swallowed in largo quantities, acts as an antidote to 
strychnia. I have also a reference to the successful use of Oil under 
similar circumstances, but I cannot now find the first number of the 
California Medical Journal in which the observation appeared. 

In 1856, doubt was thrown upon the antidotal jiowit of lard. Dr. 
William II. Hammond wrote as follows to the editor of the “ American 
Journal of Medical Science” (No. 65, page 273) ; — “I must tell you that 
“I have tried Dr. Pindell’s antidote to ntrychnia — lard. 1 gave two 
“ grains of the poison to one dog, without the antidote, and two to an- 
“ other, with the addition of a pint and-a-half of melted lard. The best 
“ of the joke is that the latter died in four hours, and the former, miser- 
“ able worthless cur, who doubtless was too mean to die, is still running 
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“about in the hnest possible state of health. So much for lard. We are 
“ of opinion hero that strychnia is quite harmless, unless lard is indulged 
“ in.” 

The argument here is too self-evidently weak to need criticism. Melt- 
ed lard appears well calculated, when taken early, to counteract absorp- 
tion. I do not believe that it was of any use in my case, — it was given 
late, and it and the animal charcoal, massing together in the stomach, 
operated as a bulky mechanical irritant to which the pylorus refused exit 
for a long time. Causing such embaiTassment, it recalled to one’s recol- 
lection Plutarch’s allusion to the action of bullock’s blood as a poison, and 
the assertion that this was the agent which destroyed Themistocles. It 
is very possible that distension of the stomach by a firm coagulum, to 
such a degree as to prevent vomiting, might cause death ; and a much 
larger quantity of melted lard than we gave to this girl might have acted 
similarly. 

I feel confident that, in this case, the poison took full possession of the 
nervous system, the contents of the stomach never having been thoroughly 
evacuated as long as tetanic symptoms lasted, and that recovery was 
wholly due to the antidotal action of Tobacco. Nothing short of death 
by trachealismus in tetanic eclampsia could well have been more fearful 
than the spasms which this poor little creature endured. I employed this 
antidote upon the suggestion afforded by the case related by Dr. O’Reilly, 
U. S.,* which is that of a man who, having swallowed six gi’ains of 
strychnia, took upwards of an ounce infusion of tobacco leaves, given in 
small doses at intervals, and recovered. He had previously taken an 
emetic which had caused copious vomiting. Much loss efficacy must be 
attributed to the emetics in my case. 

I believe that the very largo quantity of infusion of tobacco swallowed 
by this child, viz., at least 355 minims, or nearly five fluid drachms of 
infusion of a drachm to the pint of boiling water, could not have been 
safely taken witliiu throe hours, and that the repeated doses could not so 
long liave failed to produce vomiting or any other evidence of nicotism, 
had the power of this agent not been mot and for a long time resisted by 
that diametrically opposite condition of the nervous system which strych- 
nia gives rise to. This case appears to mo to confirm in the strongest 
possible manner the general correctness of the arguments of M. Brown- 
Sequard, Claude Bernard, and Dr. Haldane, to the effect that strychnia 
does not act as a direct excitant of the nervous system, but it exaggerates 
excessively the reflex functions of the spinal cord, so that the slightest 
irritation produces tetanic convulsion. And it appears to produce the 
augmentation of the vitality of the spinal cord in two ways : — 1st, by 


♦ Medical Tbnes and Gazette^ June 12th, 1858, p. 600, and Taylor on Poisons, Second Bdb 
page 783. 
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increasing the amount of blood in the spinal cord, by paralyzing the mus- 
cular coats of the vessels which supply it ; and, 2nd, by acting in a 
special manner on the tissue of the cord.* 

When the foot of a frog is examined under the microscope, the circu- 
lation is seen going on in the well-known manner ; if now the animal be 
poisoned by nicotine, the arterial system becomes immediately emptied, 
in consequence of the powerful contraction of the arteries. The heart, 
however, continues to beat, and the stoppage of the circulation seems the 
result of an effect produced upon the blood-vessels themselves. The 
explanation of this phonemenoii is to be found in the result of experiments 
performed upon the sympathetic nerve. When the sympathetic is cut in 
the neck, the parts supplied with branches from it become the seat of a 
more vigorous [?j circulation, in consequence of the coats of the blood- 
vessels which had been paralyzed by the section of the nerve becoming 
dilated and allowing more blood to pass through them. If, on the con- 
trary, the cut end of the sympathetic be galvanized, an opposite effect is 
produced, — the circulation in this part is diminished, because the coats have 
contracted under the application of the stimulus, and the calibre of the 
vessels has, consequently, been diminished. This second effect is precisely 
what is produced by nicotine ; and, accordingly, it seems highly pro- 
baldo that the fatal effbets of the poison are due to an action on the great 
sympathetic, and, through it, on the \ascular system. f 

Dr. Irving, of Allahabad (citing a case in the Indian Medical Gazette 
for December 1866, in which Dr. Adam Taylor obscr\od that throe doses 
of onc-twenlieth of a grain of strychnia each produced tetanic effects in 
a sepoy with malarious fever), mentions that, in a European lady who 
suffered from neuralgic symptoms which terminated in paralysis and death, 
one dose of one-twentioth of a grain of strychnia produced violent tetanic 
convulsions, with frightful twitchings of the face and mouth. In about 
three hours the symptoms passed off without treatment. J 

Dr. Taylor thinks it probable that, in such cases, elimination is either 
arrested or imperfectly performed (M. J., p. S3o), 

Kuchila he Molung. 

At p. 375 of the Bengal Dispensatory, and p. d08 of the Pharmacopoeia 
of India, Sir William O’Shaughnessy Brooke and Dr. Waring have 
described the poisonous properties of the loaves of a viscum growing on 
nux-vomica trees in the neighbourhood of Cuttack. These leaves were, for 


* See Brown-Sequard, Lectures on the Principal Forms of Paralysis of the Lower Ex- 
tremities, p. 50. 

t Claude Bernard, — Sur Ics Effects des Substances Toxiques, p. 309. Dr, D. Rutherforci 
Haldane, the Modern l*ractice of Medicine, Ed. Medical Journal for February, 1865, p. 682. 

X Indian Medical Gazette, April 1st 1867, p. 102, 
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a time, u^^ed os a substitute for nux-vomica by Dr. Duncan Stuart and 
others. They wore found by Sir W. O’S. Brooke to contain strychnia 
and l)rucia. 

TJh) following case of poisoning by these leaves by Baboo Rajen- 
dra Lull Mitira, was handed to me many years ago by the late Mr. Pid- 
dington, Coroner of Calcutta : — 

Some time in the autumn of 1840, a stout, athletic English sailor was 
admitted into the Medical College Ilo'^pital, and had, for four or five days 
bucccssively, taken half-draehm doses of cubob powder, tliree times a day. 
The disease for which ho was admitted (gonorihcea) was slight, and ho 
used fiequeutly to walk about in the hospital comjmund, and display his 
pugnacious habits by attacking the ‘^(‘rvants. One morning, by some 
unfortunate mistake in the dispensary attached to the College, ho had 
given to him, instead of the usual medicine, three packets of the powdered 
leaf of the httchla molung. (Viscum monoicum), a [)arasitic plant that 
grows on the nnx-\omica tree. At 9 a.m. ho sat on his bed side, took 
one of these ])ackets from under his pillow, mixed its contents with a 
little water, and, ’s\ bile swallowing down the mixture, fell back and screamed 
out, “I am poisoned !” Eiom that moment to the hour of bis deatb, ho 
never iitteied anothei woid ; e\eiy attempt at speech being finsliated by 
the most violent fits of cornnlsions. The ])aioxysms recuried about 2 oi 
3 times every minute, and each time lasted about 10 to 15 seconds ; the 
body being, during the exacei bat ions, thrown into such violent agitation 
that six bearers avcio unequal to tbo task of keeping it in bed. Beconrso 
was liad to the stomach ])nmp, but it could not be used, as e\cry touch 
on the body accelerated the leturii of the eou\ iilsionp, and put the patient 
into the most agonising tortures. The sitting of a fly on his body bad 
often tbo same elfect. Some attempt was made to administer anodynes, but 
that too failed, and be died at I p. M , after huficiing tbo most (‘xci neiating 
pain for foui consecutive hours. The scene was so impiessive that, aftei 
sixteen years, 1 have now as vivid n ie(*olketioii of it as iFl bad seen it 
yestei day. 

This is cv idently the ease mentioned to Di. Waiing by Sir W O’S 
Brooke, but Sii William says that tbo man was “ killed in lefcb Ilian an 
hour aud-a-balf” (p. 108). 

Sudden death in the Fiist Spafsm of T(tanus 

At the time of Palmci ’s trial, thoi e w as gieat enqniiy for a ease oi 
this kind. Allu'^ion was made to the ease of a negio servant at Kdinbuigh, 
who, while waiting at table, cut his hand with a broken glass, and imme- 
diately expired in tetanic sj>asm ;but I do not think that the instance w^as 
very cleaily proved. My late friend Dr. Allan Webb, of Calcutta, gave 
me tho following particulars of a very typical case of this description, 
which occurred while he held medical chai'ge of La Martiniere School. 
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An apparently healthy boy, one of the pupils, was seated on his bed, having 
a small sore on his foot dressed by the Native Doctor. Having applied 
the dressing, the Native Doctor was leaving. lie walked straight to the 
door ; but, as he was passing out, he heard a noise from the bed. Turning, 
ho saw the boy supported on his occiput and heels, his body being arched 
up in opisthotonic spasm. ITe ran to the bod, the body sauk, and 
dojith was immediate. The first case of tetanus which I attended in India 
proved fatal in less than twelve hours ; and, although cases parallel to 
Dr. Webb’s must be very rare, it is evident that a disease which has power 
to kill by tracheal isinus or by cardiac spasm is always liable to destroy 
life, as it did in Dr. Webb’s patient, by a single paroxysm. 

ALCOHOLIC POISONmO. 

Apart from the cases of poisoning by drugged li([uor alluded to at 
pp. 138, 191, 243-44, Alcoholism must have a jdace among the frequent 
causes of poisoning in India. ^ 

It is well known that, even in a cold climate, one who may be so mad as 
to attempt to drink off a quart of brandy at once will probably fall insen- 
sible, and expire almost in the act. 

In a case like the following, death must occur rai)idly — probably with 
effusion of alcoholic fluid into the arachnoid cavity : — 

‘‘ Henry Ritmire, aged t wouty-five, hawker from Bungay, has died at 
Hackney from ‘alcoholic poisoning.’ The wife of the deceased stated 
that, between Kingsland-gato and tlic Manjuis of J.«nnsdowno tavein, 
Hackney, ho drank twenty-four quartcruH of rum, and did not then seem 
drunk, and afterwards fourteen more half-([uartcrns, besides a quantity 
of beer at different times during the day. This took place on a Sunday, 
and ho died the following morning.” 

* Cases of this kind are hy no means rare in India and other tropical 
climates. One occurred to Mr. B. S. Chimmo, in medical charge of the 
20th Regiment Madras Native Infantry at Aden.* 

A man of bad character, and accustomed to drink ardent spirits, broke 
open a cask of arrack while on the Commissariat Guard. 

It was not known how much he had drunk, and, when he was seen, it 
was useless to use the stomach pump ; the heart’s action had almost ceased, 
ho was cold aud covered with perspiration, quite insensible, features 
contracted, complete collapse. Gentle stimulants, cold to the Jiead. When 
reaction took place, it was accompanied with determination of blood to the 
lungs. Ho was lai’gely bled, the blood was of a highly florid red color. 
He died in 24 hours. 


* Medical Reports Selected by the Medical Board, Madras, 1 850, p. 232. 

I 1 
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It is ’probable that many toko are supposed to die from Alcoholic 
Pdisoning arc, in reality^ choked by vomited food lodged in the bronchial 
tubes. On this question sec the Chapter on Suffocation, 

The following is an example of a very common case in Calcutta. On 
the 28th of October 1869, John Brennan, a seaman, was found by the 
poliee at 7-30 r.M. staggering towards tlio Scotch Church. lie fell Hown, 
and was removed in a stretcher to the lock-up. lie was not violent, and 
did not resist. A shipmate said, “I was locked up drunk. About 12 
o’clock at niglit, I saw Brennan in the same cell ; he appeared either drunk, 
or dead drunk ; I called him by name, ho did not answer, so I got a drink 
of water and went to sleep again. In the morning 1 went to shako him 
and found him stiff and cold.” 

The forehead, back of neck, and whole of body and limbs generally 
exhibited extreme hypostatic congestion ; the pupils 'were dilated. The 
brain was liighly congested, both internally and over the surface ; the latter 
almost amounting to exti'avasalion of blood ; the lungs, heart, and liver were 
highly congested ; the stomach was em}^, but, on o])ening it, the smell of 
alcohol was very marked ; the internal surface of the stomach was highly 
congested. Verdict — Aj)oploxy induced by excessive drinking,” 

In Calcutta, it is usual to send men who are found dead drunk in the 
streets to the hos})ital, and I am sure that many lives are thus saved during 
the eight hot months of the year in which these unfortunates’ danger is 
doubled by a tendency to insolation. I have several times passed hours 
with one of these patients, extremely doubtful of his recovery, and only 
restoring him by artificial respiration. 

It is probable that tropical heat seldom, if ever, kills any one in whom 
some other cause has not produced cither blood poisoning or great exhaus- 
tion of nerve force. In India, the drunkard has to struggle against these 
states in combination, and is probably also the subject of more or less 
cholcmia or uremia. I have noticed that while, generally speaking, deli- 
rium tremens is very amenable to treatment in moderately cool weather, 
those cases which occur in “ sunstroke w(*ather,” especially between the 
beginning of May and the 20th of June, are mostly fatal. 

PLUMBAGO EOSEA. 

Vern., Lai Chitra, Chitrnca {Racta Chitraca, Fleming); Sans., Chitra 
molum fiwiS. Kodivaylce ; Tam., Chiturmol ; Duk., Chita; Hind., Chitra; 
Beng., Shiturridge ; Arab, Tumbe codiveli; Hort. Malab,* This acrid 
plant, as well as the P. EuROrEA, — ^Vern., Chitra Vaniy Sans, ; and the 
P. Zeylandica, ChitUy II,, — is cultivated in gardens throughout India, and 
a paste made with the roots is employed in native, and even in European, 
practice, as a very active but painful and uncertain vesicatory. It is also 
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employed as an internal medicine by native practitioners. Dr. Sliortt says that, 
in Madras, “ it is a universal remedy in dysmeiiorrlioca.” For its other the- 
rapeutic uses, see Waring’s Pharmacopoeia, p. 169, and the Taleef Shereef, 
p. 76. Great light has been thrown, by the research of Sir W. O’Shaughuessy 
Brooke, upon the use of the Lall Chitra as a poison, especially ns adminis- 
tered l)y the Natives with a view to procure abortion. It is mentioned in the 
Bengal Dispensatory, that an essential principle, Plumhagiriy was discover- 
ed in these plants, by M. Dulong, in 1824. It abounds chiefly in the bark of 
the root, and is thus prepared : — The bark of the root is acted on by ether, 
the ethereal tincture mixed with water, and the ether recovered by dis- 
tillation. The watery liquid is then boiled, and filtered while hot ; on 
cooling, crystals of Plumhagin arc deposited ; the process is to be re- 
peated as long as crystals are procured. Plumbagin occurs in brilliant 
yellow crystals of swcetisli, but acrid and hot taste, easily fusible, par- 
tially volatile, scantily soluble in cold, freely in boiling water, very soluble 
ill alcohol and ether, in the couccutraled acids, and in alkaline solutions, 
with which it strikes a deep red color ; with hydrate of alumina or sub- 
acetate of lead, a crimson red-colored prccijiitatc is formed, which con- 
stitutes a very valuable and delicate test, available in medieo-Iegal in- 
quiries. “The root, in its various forms,” continues Sir William, “ is much 
employed as a poison in India, and, as an irritant to occasion abor- 
tion, it is introduced into the vagina and ajqdicd directly to the neck 
of the uterus.”* In a criminal case of the former kind, in 1837, ho suc- 
ceeded in detecting the poison by acting on the contents of the stomach 
with alcohol, concentrating the tincture, re-dissolving in a small quantity 
of boiling water, and adding the sub-acetate of lead, by which the very 
characteristic red color was immediately occasioned. It is, however, men- 
tioned prominently by this authority, that there are other yellow coloring 
matters which, with alkalies, present analogous appearances ; but thab 
to any one who takes the trouble of com))aring the cflect in a scries of 
cxj)erimonts on such articles as turmeric, rhubarb, calumba root, the 
mishmee teeta, &c,, no difficulty will arise in his decision, if jflumbago 
be present. Bhubarb, pcrha])s, approaches nearer than any other ; but, 
with caustic magnesia, rhubarb gives a yellowish brown, while ))himbago 
gives a crimson sediment. In illustration of the delicacy of this process, 
ho adds that five grains of ])owdered plumbago were mixed with eight 
ounces of putrid blood and filth from the dissecting-room ; dilute sulphuric 
acid was added, and the mixture warmed and strained through cloth. 
A nearly colorless solution was obtained ; fhis was treated with ether, 
and the ethereal solution separated ; on mixing this with a weak solution 
of potash in water, the characteristic crimson color at once appeared. 

* It will be seen, in Iho remarks on Criminal Aborliuii, that this root is frcqucutl>’ usotl 
With far more violence than is here described. 
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The records coutaiii two infetancos in which Men were poisoned by the 
Lall Chitra. In May, 1843, a woman living in Howrah confessed that, 
being on ill terms with her husband, she pounded a small piece of reddish- 
colored root which had been given to her, and, mixing it with milk, gave 
it to her husband, who was taken ill in about two hours after swallowing 
it, and died after having vomited ten times, and being purged once. The 
Civil Assistant Surgeon observed a slight flush of inflammation on the 
surfaces of the stomach and small intestines. The stomach was preserved 
unopened, but the mucous membrane of the intestine continuous with it 
was observed to bo highly injected. On opening the stomach, Dr. Mouat 
found a small quantity of fluid of A deep coffee-color with a few grains 
of half-digested rice. The suiface of the organ was much corrugated, 
and covered with small patches of inflammatory blush. On analysing 
the contents of the stomach, some of* the matter vomited, and tlie remains 
of the food said to have been taken by tlie deceased. Dr. Mouat could 
detect no trace of any mineral poison, but obtained distinct evidence of 
the characteristic appearance produc('d by the Lall Chitra. 

In October, 18.53, the (/ivil Assistant Surgeon of Azimghur forwarded 
the stomach, with its contents, of a man supposed to have died by poison, 
together with a substance found near the body and suj)pobed by the police to 
bo poison. Tlie stomach was received by Dr. Mouat in an advanced state 
of docomjiositiou, but still exhibited traces of inflammation, and was found 
to contain Lall Chitra. The substance sent was also found to be a portion of 
the root of the riumbago Kosea. 

In Romo a^'certained cases, the Lall Chitra has been giAcn hiteriially as 
an abortive, vide supra, \\ 116, and Waring's Uhaimaco])a‘ia for India, 
p, 170. Further reference of the use of this poison will be found under 
the head of “ Criminal Abort 

Keuium Odoiuim. — Vern., Kurruhee ; Hind., in Bengal, Sheth Karru- 
bc<\ (O’Sa viToiiNESSi ). — Also Kunnar, oi Ktinerc, 

Kariarcra, Saus, ; Hind.; Lal-k/tarubce, Beng. ; Kutihcr, 
By.; Tbjavonna-avalvCylsVA ; Arah, 'ram.; Gbeunent, Tel. (Biiidwood.) 

Its uses in uatl^e medicine aie gi\en in the Taleef Shereef, p. 129. 
Baboo Kaimy Lall Dey ‘^ays (p. 78) that the root of the wliite Oleander 
is reputed in Bengal as the best antidote for snake-bite, and is also used 
for purposes of criminal abortion. Sub- Assistant Surgeon Ko}lash Chun- 
doi* Chatterjeo informed mo that he was told by a native midwife at 
Bareilly that she used the root (Koroopce Jhur), upon her own daughter, 
introducing it at the sixth or se\euth month. She also gave a large cup 
of the decoction. The gill aborted in a few minutes but eventually died. 
See the Chapter on Criminal Abortion, 

Dr, llonigbergcr says that the root of the hill plant is much more violent- 
ly poisonous than that of the garden kind, and that jealous women 
frequently have recourse to it; in fact it is proverbial among the females of 
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the hills, when quarrelling, to bid each other go and eat the root of the 
Kaneer. Ainslio also says tliat it is but too often resorted to for the pur- 
pose of self-destructiou by the Hindoo womeu when tormented by jealousy, 
Mr. Broughton says that it is well known and extensively resorted 
to in the Bombay Presidency as a poison, the expressed juice from the 
red variety being considered the strongest and most fatal. I heard from 
the late Mr. Hayes, of Medical College Hospital, and from Dr. Collis, that 
the root is much used as a poison in tlio neighbourhood of Umballa, being 
sometimes given in coffee. Dr. Birdwood mentions that the camel eats 
the sweet-scented Oleander, but it is nearly always fatal to him ; and wo 
are told by Ainslie that it is sometimes called the Haymaraca, or hare- 
killer. 

In 1843, a very interesting case of fatal poisoning by the root of the 
Nerinm, which aboiiiuls in gardens all over India, was sent to the Chemi- 
cal Examiner, by Dr. A. Greig, of Soetapore. On the 9tli March 1840, 
at about 11 o’clock a. m., a man, aged about 50, was brought to Dr. 
Greig on a charpoy. Ho was a})pareutly senseless and unable to 
answer questions. The pulse was preternatu rally slow and soft, but regular, 
with an inclination to stop. Ou inquiry, it was found thnf ho had ealeu 
some of tho root of the Kancr^ Nerium Odorum, mixed witli some mus- 
tard oil, about an hour and a half before, wilh tho intention of destroying 
himself, ou account of some domestic quairel. lie was slated to have 
vomited a considerable quantity of the mixture soon after taking it. Ho 
was ordered to bo moved about, and drauglits of warm water were given 
to produce vomiting, until the arrival of an emetic from the hospital. 
Free \omitiug was induced by these means. The matter ejected was of 
a yellow color, and oily consistence. Under this treatinont, he revived 
considerably. lie never admitted that he felt any pain in the region of 
the stomach. Some hours afterwards (in the evening), he relapsed into a 
state of insensibility. lie was immediately taken to the hospital, and 
treated with stimulants and fiictions. A mustard poultice was appli(‘d 
to the opigastiium, and an enema of warm water given. lie improv’^ed 
during the night ; and, on the morning of the lOlh, Dr. Greig found 
him able to sit up. Ilis pulse was natural, lie expressed biinseJf quite 
well, and wished to have some food. About two Jiours afterwnrdp, 
however, lie was repotted to have died suddenly, after making some 
exertion. The body was examined iivo hours after death. Tliero was 
no emaciatiou. The eyes vv^cre deeply sunk : the muscles were hard, 
contracted, and move<l with dilficulty. The lieart was found of the 
natural size ; its cavities, the ventricles especially, were filled with black 
fluid blood. The lungs weie natural. Tho '-tomaeh contained a quan- 
tity of a dark yellowish fluid, having somewhat the odour of tamarind 
Oil its internal Rurfaee, near the cardiac and pyloric orifices posteriorly, 
were found small patches studded with red points, aud one or two slight 
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abrasions of tho raucous membraue. The liver appeared somewliat 
distended, the spleen and intestines were natural. It was ascertained 
that he had procured the liark of tho root from Dr. Greig’s own garden, 
and had ]>eaten it to powder before mixing it with oil. The quantity 
taken could not be correctly ascertained, but must have been at least 
two or three ounces, judging from tlic extent of the cut surface of the 
root of tho tree from which he obtained it. Dr. Greig considered that 
the poison operated fatally by its directly depressing iutluence upon the 
nervous system. 

A remarkable case of poisoning by Oleander was tried at Cawnpore 
in 18 .j5. a womnii, Deonce, was charged with the wilful murder of 
her husband, aided l)y Dhowkalla, her paramoui. The jn’isoncr confessed 
that she had purchased what she called opium, and that it was given 
to hei husband ill his food. The Civil Surgeon positively affirmed tliat 
the decoa‘‘(‘d died from the etlects of some strong iriitant poison, not 
of opium, it'^ effects being not at all similar to tlio^e ])roduced by nar- 
cotics ; and that it wa^, most probably, a vegetable poison, which he 
be]ie\ed, fiom the ap[)carance of a small poitioii which adhered to the 
C/inkltee, or gi iuding-stone, to he the l>aik of the plant known as Ktfnere, 
u variety of tho Oleander family, which ho stated are included l)otani- 
cally undei the class ‘‘N<‘iium/’ of which there are iiv^o dilTercnt species, 
all natives of warm latitudes, and several very common in India ; the 
whole ])laut is thought to 1)0 poisonous, but especially the bark of the 
the roots. It was i)rovcd that the substance pounded on the stone by the 
male prisoner was of a black color, and in size about a linger’s length 
and breadth. Furtluu* that the powdeied drug vvms rei)laced in the lag 
in which it was brought fiom market, and was, in the victim’s absence, 
mixed with the rice and milk wdiich his wufe had provided for his sujiper. 
When the man had eaten of this /w^r, he coini>lainc<l of its l)itter taste, 
to vemov e which he chevv^ed some sugar cane and a caJTot, and was 
seized with violent pnigiiig and vomiting, and died during the night. 
The A male prisoner thiew away vvdial lemained of the poisoned food, 
washing the di'^hes in wdiich it had been cooked. The medical officer 
expressed an opinion that the suhstance administered was not Arsenic, 
lie had ohscrv ed similar symptoinb in a previous case of poisoning by 
Kunerc, Boili prisoners wore sentenced to transportation for life.* 

In 1868, Dr. James Clcghorn scut me the followdng notes of two fatal 
cases of Oleander ])oisouing, which occurred to him when officiating as 
Civil Surgeon of Berliampore. 

The bodies of two men were found in the house of an old prostitute, 
living in the Moorshedahad District at a place called Iluriyjiarrali, and 
w’^ere sent into the Civil Station for examination. The men were seen 


♦ Nizamui Adawlut UeporU. N. W. P., 13tli March p. 3i5. 
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entering the house in their usual state of healih, and, as their stay in it was 
unusually prolonged, the house was searched and their bodies were found 
lying on the floor, with vomited matter scattered about 

Both were about twenty-six years of age, stout, muscular, and well 
developed. 

Post-Mortem on body of Dalgohhd, 

No external marks of violence. 

Brain , — Engorgement of v enous sinuses. Puncta sanguinea abundant, 
otherwise apparently normal. 

Chesty Heart, — Ve^'scls on exterior surface congested. Eight ventriclo 
distended with dark fluid blood, vaU'cs and interior surface healthy. 

Abdomen , — Stomach contained two ounces of gnimons fluid. Congestion 
of vessels on posterior surface of great curvature. A well-defined spot of 
congestion on posterior surface of cardiac end ; a similar j)atch near pyloric 
orifice. 

Liver , — Largo vessels congested, otherwise apparently noimal. 

Spleen , — Enlarged to four limes its natural size, very much congested, 
soft, and pulpy (probably the result of malarial influence). 

Intestines , — Small ; contained numbers of Ascaris Lumbrieoides, 
Mucous surface throughout of a dark color, largo veins very distinct. 
Large patch of (;ongostiou on uj)per j)art (mucous surface) of duodenum, 
surface vehety. Spots of congestion scatt(Ted tlirough jejunum and 
ileum. Villi well marked in upper pai't of former. Largo spots of con- 
gestion in sigmoid flexure. 

Kidneys . — Intensely congested. 

A^jsophagns . — Covered wilh dark-colored mucus. 

When conducting this post-mortem^ an Assistant Surgeon, who wa» 
present, was desirous of passing a Catheter and, in trying to do so, found 
that the urethra was filled with purulent matter, and directed my attention 
to it. This is important in connection with the confession of tho woman. 

Post-]\[ortem on body of Jnndoo Chung. 

No external marks of violence. Dried blood in nostrils and mouth. 

Brain , — Apparently healthy. 

Chest , — Two ounces of serum in pericardium. Both ventricles filled 
with fluid blood. 

Lungs, — Healthy, p, m, congestion at postei’ior part. 

Abdomen , — Stomach contained a small (piantity of grunious fluid. 
On the anterior and posterior surfaces of peritoneal coat, covering cardiac 
end, well marked spots of congestion. Mucous surfaces corresponding to 
these were covered with specks of stellate congestion. 

Liver, — Enlarged, especially right lobe. Large veins filled with blood. 

Spleen , — Enlarged to twice its natural size (probably malarial). 
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Bowels* — Normal, except that in parts of them the vessels were con- 
gested. 

Kidneys , — Heal thy. 

Upper part of fauces covered with blood. 

The Urethra was not examined. 

A few days after the discovery of tlie bodies, the woman in whose 
house they were found gave herself up to the police. She said that three 
men came to her to be cured of gonorrhoea, from which they said they 
wore suffering ; that she gave them in milk the powdered root and 
bark of “ hirruhee^'* a popular remedy for venereal and skin diseases ; and 
that, soon after taking it, they became sick, vomited, com])lained of pain in 
the abdomen, writhed about the floor, and latterly became sleepy. She 
got frightened, and ran away before they died, and of her own free will 
gave herself up to the police. 

I concluded from the post-wortem examination that the men had been 
poisoned, and had the stomach, its contents, &c., of cacdi, packed up, to 
be sent to the Chemical Examiner, Calcutta, for examination ; but, as the 
authoiities considered that the confeshion of the woman was sufficient, 
these parts were not scut. The woman was acquitted, as she evidently 
had no evil intention when she gave the kurruhee^'^ 

The woman showed the tree from which she had taken the poison (por- 
tion of the root and bark), and the inspector of police showed mo the leaves, 
which, being sent to Dr. Thomas Anderson, were indentified by him 
as those of Nerium Odorum. The woman herself called the poison 
hvTruhcc and said that the tree had red flowers. 

The following case was reported by Mr. Broughton, Civil Surgeon of 
Kholaporo (Bombay Presidency)* : — 

Kurdai'ce bin Dhoba, a woodcutter, aged thirty-five, of slight and delicate 
appearance, was brought to the ciAdl hospital at Kholaiiore, on the morn- 
ing of tlio 9lh of August 1858, in a state of insensibility. It appeared 
from the evidence of his wife, who accompanied him, that a quarrel had 
arisen betwTCu them in reference to the res angnsta domi, and that ho 
had swallowed a cupful o? Knne re. From subsequent investigation, it was 
ascertained that the cup contained a little more than an ounce of express- 
ed juice of Oleander, and that at the time of drinking the poison ho was 
standing five yards from his door, towards which ho walked immediately, 
and fell senseless at the threshold. On admission, his face and eyes were 
flushed, head hot and perspiring, with stertorous breathing, and foaming 
at the mouth. This was accomj)anied by violent spasmodic contractions 
of the muscles of the entire body, but more remarkable in the superior 
than in the inferior extremities, and also more developed on the left than on 
the right side. The effect of this was remarkable, and new to mo as a pos- 

♦ TraDB. Bombay Med. and Phys. Society, No. IV., N. S., for 1857-8, P, IV. of Appendix. 
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lure of disease. During the intervals of spasm, the patient lay evenly upon 
his back ; and, when action eoramenced, the superior contraction of the left 
side threw him over on his right, in which position he remained during 
the paroxysm ; after the subsidence of which he fell back into the natural 
posture of exhaustion. Emetics of antimony having failed, sulphate of zinc 
produced the ejection of large quantities of greenish matter. Insensibility 
remaining, with quick pulse and hot skin, leeches were applied to the 
temples, and sulphate of magnesia given as an aperient. The bowels were 
moved, although involuntarily, and the evacuations were watery, greenish 
in color, containing but little fa^culent matter. The spasms returned at 
intervals of an hour, and were a2)pareutly produced by any attempts to move 
or rouse him. Towards evening, the spasms decreased, the face became 
pale, the pulse sunk to a tliread, the eyes shrunk into their sockets, and 
the extremities rapidly became cold. Fi ictions, mustard poultices, with 
hot bottles, ammonia and camphor restored the circulation, but insensibi- 
lity continued, and the bo weds were moved involuntarily. In this condi- 
tion he remained the whole of the next day ; the spasms were less violent 
and diminished in frequency. He swjillowcd the ammonia, camphor, and 
magnesia, which were continued, but the urine and the evacuations still 
passed involuntarily. In the evening of the lOth, reaction was established, 
the skin became liot, and the pulse increased ; there were no spasms, but 
insensibility remained as complete as before. A full dose of castor oil was 
given, and the bowels acted fro(dy,aft(‘r wliich he seemed to be in quiet sleep. 
He awoke on the morning of the lltb, restored to speech and reason. 
Weakness only remained as the natural consecjuencc of so violent a 
seizure. He lias since entiredy recovered, and is not, I fear, parti- 
cularly grateful for his recovery, as he anticipates a recurrence of 
domestic troulde. He assures me, however, that he recollects nothing 
from the moment he swallowed the draught, and could form no opinion 
of tlie time which elapsed since the suicidal attempt and his recovery. 

The following case of Oleander Poisoning, treated in the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College Hospital, is related by Baboo Dwarkauath Mookeijce* : — 

Sreenauth Chiiekei butty, aged twcnty-niiie, was brought into hospital in 
an ajipareiitly unconscious state, on Friday, 3rd August 1866, at 1 p.m. At 
the time of admission his trunk and limbs were found somewhat rigid, 
tlie jaws spasmodically closed, and the pulse very feeble, and exceedingly 
slow, beating about thirty per minute. The previous history of the case is 
as follows : — At about 8 ocloek that morning, the patient took more than 
a quarter of a tola/i (180 grains == 1 tolali) of the fresh root bark of S/iet/i 
Kurrubhee^ rubbed up Avitli black pejiper, and divided into three pills. 
This he was advised to do to get rid of a chancre and some syphilitic 
eruptions on the skin, which had not yielded to prolonged treatment. 

* Indian Medical Gazette, Sepicinbcr 1, 1860, p. 25Ha 
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Within half an hour of taking it, he began to feel giddy and VC17 hea\y, 
and was oblig(‘d to lie down in bed. This was shortly follo>\od by u 
general uneasy ‘^cu'^ation, and considerable rcstlessnesb. Soon afterwards 
ho began to get tits, in each of which hib trunk and limbs became 1 igid and 
contracted, and tho hands clenched, with the thumbs Hexed inwards on the 
palms. Profuse perspiration and a sensation of constriction round tho 
chest also accompanied each paroxysm. 

A short period of partial relaxation succeeded each of them. During 
the thiid or fourth fit, tho muscles of the jaws began to be afiected. 
Tie hud no regular ])aroxysm in the ho^^pital, but came in with a severe 
locked-jaw, and some rigidity of voluntary muscles ^^hich continued for 
a few hours. Pioviou‘5 to his admission, he had light fits. Constant 
muscular twitchings were obseivcd all oAcr his body, even four or five 
hours after ho wa‘^ taken in. On admis'iion, h(‘ was oi‘deicd half a di*achm 
of sulphat(‘ of zinc in waiin waltn as a bii^K and (juick emetic. He was 
lepoi led to ha\e \oniited s(‘veial times at home. A fetid enema, and 
counter-iri'itaf ion along the spine by means of sinapism, were aKo had 
recourse to. Tho 1 igidity of all tho muscles gradually gave way, and 
they were lestoK'd in a short time to their oiigiiad state of relaxation. 
With a view to eliniinatt* the poison that was evidently circulating in the 
blood, a constant diain was kept up from tho kidneys by a course of 
diuretics, which were continued fir three days. The next morning he 
declannl himself to bo (piite easy, except that he had slight heaviness 
about the head, which, however, passed oil* in the course of another day. lie 
remained in the hospital for more than a fortnight, for the cure of the 
oiigiual complaint for which he had taken the drug, and ho quite recovered 
from tlu* effects of it. It appeared fiom his staUnnent that tho sensibility 
of vision, lieariug, and touch were all more or less heightened by tho 
eff'ects of the Oleander. He stated that he never lost his consciousness, 
but that his mind was (juite clear throughout. 

Baboo Kamikh}a Nath Acharjeo icports* the case of a boy to 
whom a quack had adininisttuxul the powdered bark of the root of the N. 
Odoi*uin, while he was sufieiing fioni intermittent fever. In three or 
four hours the patient “was attacked with tetanus.'’ lie was 
found “ free from fever, and quite sensible, his jaws spasmodically closed, 
and the musch's of hi- body rigid and contracted.” lie recovered undei 
blisteiing, ])nrgntives, and diuretics. 

I have been infoimed that the late Dr. John Bowbill also noticed the 
symptoms of Nux-Vomica poi^oinug in a case of Oleander poisoning. 

Baboo Dvvarakanath Mook(*rjca draws attention to the tetanic sym[)toms, 
in the ease of Sreeuutli Cliuekcrbutty given above, as evidence that .Ole- 
ander, in a great measure, resembles strychnia in its effects on the system. 

* India?! Mtdtcal (5a/otn \iiz ISfid p JIS 
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lu his case, all the urgent symptoms (as in cases of strychnia poisoning) 
were developed suddenly, and the muscle*? of the jaws wore likewise the lasi 
to bo affected. When the symptoms began to subside, they did so rapidly. 

He adds: ‘‘The marked difference between the morbid effects of Ole- 
ander and those of Nux-Voiulca con‘^ists in the condition of the pulse. In 
the latter case it is generfdl}’' nnaffccte<l, becoming slightly quickened only 
during each fit ; but in the former its ])rclernutiiral slowness was a well- 
marked feature. The writer of the case in the Indian Medical Gazette 
does not make any mention of it, but Dr. Chovers, in las work on Medical 
Jurisprudence, distinctly alludes to it ; and my friend Baboo Kanny Lall 
Dey observes the same thing in another case, which occurred in the 
Medical College Hospital, under the barno ))hybician, more than two yenrs 
ago. Besides its action on the nervous system, therefore, the j)oisoiious 
principle of Oleander seems to have a special tlepressing influence on the 
heart.” 

Commenting upon this similarlity in the physiological action of the two 
poisons, Baboo Kanny Lall Dey notices that Oleander belongs to Apocyncer^ 
a family of plants closely allied to that of Nux-Vomica — the Loganiacca*, 
According to Dr. Fraser (Trans, of the Boyal Society of Edin., Vol. XXIV.) 
theNerium Oleander Antiaris, Tanghia, Digihilis, and Black ITellobore pro- 
duce, first, irregularity and acceleration of the heart’s action, then a dimi- 
nished frequency caused by protraction of the ventricular systole, and, 
finally, stoppage of the contractions by cessation of the dilatation of the 
ventricles, which then remain coutiacted, white and perfectly empty. 

It will be noticed that, in the three fatal cases by Drs. Groig and Cleghorn 
given above, the heartb were not in the state obbcrved in Dr. Frast‘r’s ex- 
pcrimenls. Tiie men probably died from asthenia. In the animals ex- 
perimented upon by Dr. Fraser the cause of death was evidently cardiac 
spasm. 

THEVETIA NERITFOLIA, 

A West-Indian Shrub, domesticated in India and cultivated under the 
name of the Exile or 1 cZ/o/e Oleander, 

“ The keruclb,” says Dr. Waring, “ are extremely hitler, and when chewed, 
produce a slight feeling of numbness and licat in the tongue ; by ex[)res- 
sion, they yield a clear pale ainber-colon‘d, slighlly viscid, afuid oil, 
which is sonietime^^ recommended as a cathartic by the natives, but it 
produces violent vomiting and liypercatharsis (Dr. Sliortt).” An interesting 
case of poisoning by one of these kernels is recorded by J. Balfour 
{Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, 18o7, Vol. HI, N. S., p. 140). 
Recovery enSued ; but, from the symptoms detailed, the plant evidently 
belongs to the class of acro-narcotic poisons, (p. 139). 

Baboo Kanny Lall Dey informs mo that a case of poisoning by these 
seeds was brought to his notice by a medical friend who attended it. A 
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l)oy, about four years old, while playing under a Thcvetia NeriifoHn 
tree ( Cheena korohee\ picked up and ate one of the seeds, which much 
resemble the almond. In a short time vomiting commenced, but there 
was no purging. Within half an hour, ho became insensible, the body 
was covered with cold clammy sweat, the countenance was pale, and the 
eyes deeply sunken ; and, within two hours, he died convulsed. No 'post- 
mortem examination. 

POISONOUS HONEY. 

Dr. Taylor mentions (Poisons, p. 782), that it is said that the honey of 
bees, which feed upon the flowers of Oleander in certain districts, is liable 
to produce injurious etfects. Dr. Bidie, of Madras, has recorded^ his own 
experience of the disagreeable effects produced by eating some lioney, 
procured from the Coorg jungle, in the joint of a bamboo. It looked clear 
and wholesome, and had the usual smell and taste. On three successive 
days he took about a tcasj)oonful at breakfast. On the second and third 
day he felt a disagreeable itching over the whole body. On the night of 
the thii’d day he awoke with intense headache and a feeling of constriction 
about the forehead. The lieadache continued severe until evening, when 
it left, but the sense of const riction about the forehead remained. The 
itching had become worse, and lie noticed numerous red spots all over the 
body. On the fifth day he felt quite well, except that the itching was 
very troublesome. On the sixth he again took some of the honey at 
breakfast. Shortly afterwards ho wuis purged, and his whole body beeamo 
covered with an cxaiithcinatous eruption of prominent, irregular red 
])atches, most conspicuous on the face, ba(*k of the hands, and about the 
larger joints. The headache and constriction of the forehead returned, 
and he suddenly became very sick, and felt so prostrated in strength that he 
could hardly walk a few yards to u couch. There was no desire to vomit, 
hut a sickness and prostration so intense that he could hardly move a 
limb, or even speak. This condition lasted for about three hours. He 
then had a short sleep, and awoke to find the headaelio much relieved, and 
the sickness quite gone. The eruption had partly disap 2 )earcd. There 
were, however, intemse thii*bt and a feeling of soreness in the throat, and 
the voice was quite hoarse. Although he was accustomed to eat English 
honey, it never produced such effects. The eruption continued to ap 2 )ear 
and disappear, and to be troublesome for some time. 

COPPER. 

Cooking vessels of tins metal being universally employed j)y Europeans, 
and by most East Indian and Mussulman families throughout India, 
(except ])y a few, who use earthen pots for greater security), cases of poi- 

Madras (Quarterly Jourual, Oct. 1861, i». 39H. 
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fiouing by Copper not nufreqiiently occur, where, by the carelessness of 
servants, the usual precaution of having these vessels newly tinned every 
month is not observed. In such <!ascs, tlie salt, or acid, or oily matter 
contained in rich soups, stews or curries, which require long boiling, acts 
chemically u})ou the exposed copper surface, and becomes highly poison- 
ous. It is now well understood that keeping the exposed surface of the 
copper perfectly bright and clean, is no saf(‘giiard against these impregna- 
tions. I was acquainted with a family among whom very severe cases of 
poisoning from this cause, fortunately not terminating fatally, occurred 
tivicc^ within six years.* 

VERDIGRIS, Suhaectate of Copper, 

A case, in a which a man swallowed a considerable quantity of Suh- 
acetate of Copper, and afterwards about half an ounce of Esseu/ial Oil 
of Peppermint^ is recorded b}'' Mr. Raleigh.f lie was admitted into 
the General Hospital in a perfecll}^ comatose state ; breathing stertorous ; 
pupils dilated to the utmost possible extent ; pulse slow, hard, laboring, 
but not full ; countenance bloated and pui’ple ; foam issued from the 
mouth ; skin warm ; all mental and voluntary power com])leteJy sus])ended. 
The case was at lirst believed to be one of a})oploxy, and was treated 
accordingly. On the following day, he became ju'rfectly sensible, and 
began to suffer from marked symptoms of irritant p(>i^oning. Under 


* In tliiM enuntry, wliorc co])])or vcs.sels are used .so very extensively, tlu* followinpf ooii- 
clusions, appended by Sir Dominic Corrif^an to Home cases of fihw pohnuhir/ htj Copper^ 
published in the JiuhJin Hospital itazefta iit 1855, imu be found valuable : Ist. — They hliow 
ii.s that Copper, or its carbonate, will act as a slow ])oison by absorption, uuderniium^ the 
constitution, producing emaciation, catarrh, and loss of stienglli, and leaving the system in a 
state little capable of resist mg the ordinary exciting causes of many disea.ses. 2nd.— Tlie 
symptoms, allliongh not ueuto, are well marked ; emaciation, eaclur tic appearance, loss of 
muscular stroiiglh, colic pains, cough without physical signs to account for it, and the 
peculiar characteristic .sign of retraction of the gums, with a ])nrple, not a blue edge. 
3rd. — In none of the cases, nltlioiigli there was muscular debility, was there either acute colic 
with constipation, or the local paraly.sis that .so often results from the poison of lead, and the 
color of the gums ■was quite distinct from that pi oduced by lead. 4th. — Coppei, in slow 
jioisoning, seems to exert il.s deleterious intlucncc mainly on the nutritive functions or 
a.ssimilation, including absorption and secretion ; while lead acts energetically on the ner- 
vous system of both organic and animal life, cxhiliited in its action on the former by the 
obstinate constipation, and on the latter by the violent pains of lead colic, and by the pro- 
duction of its peculiar paralysis. 5th. — 'J’he knowledge that Copper, or its carbonate, is 
capable of acting as a slow iioison will be useful, as it may l(‘ad us to discover llic nature of 
some, at first sight, anomalous diseases, that might otherwise elude our diagnosis. The tint 
of color produced on the gums, wdiether by Copper or Load, remains a very long time. Jt 
liad not disappeared from any of the cases narrated, us long as they were under my observa- 
tion. In the case of a policeman, who has been very lately in the Whitwortli Hospital, the 
blue color produced by I^ead w^as very distinct. lie had been in the police force two years. 
Previously to his becoming a policeman, he liad been a painter.” 
t Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, Vol. V., p. 129. 
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treatment, the irritablo state of the stomacli aLnted on tlie fifth day, and 
considerable iiiflaniniatiou of the fauces and lining membrane of the 
trachea supervened, which continued to trouble him more or less for 
about a mouth. The earlier symptoms in this case appear to have been 
attributable to poisoning with the Oil of Peppermint, 

The late Dr. Thomas Moore has desei*ibed^ an affc'etion wliieli prevailed 
among a baloli of Indian laborers returning fiom British (luiana to Cal- 
cutta, which had the character of acute gastritis and enteritis with many of 
the eharaeieristie^ of acute idiopathis dysenfery. It was discovered thal the 
coolies’ food, rice and ghee, was allowed to grow stale and rancid in copper 
vessels, the inner rims of which presented an incrustation of verdigris, 
sufheient in (juantity to be scrajied off with a ])en-knifc. Two of the cases 
proved fatal ; one of these liiigeicd for a few weeks, and died of chronic 
ulceration of the intestines, the othei teiminatiul fatally soon after th(‘ 
introduction of the {loison into the stomach. 

Ab the rejiorts of autopsies in poisoning by Copper are few, and as 
Dr Moore was a very accurate obser\er, I cite the post-mortem examina- 
tion in full. 

Extensive and deep-seated inflammation of the mu(*ous membrane, and 
of the subjacent tissues, was found on the internal surface of the stomach. 
This inflammatory condition of raucous and sub-inucous tissues extended 
from the cardiac orifieo to the }>ylorus, ami for the distance of an inch 
and-a-lialf on the internal surface of the (esophagus, close to its termi- 
nation in the stomach. The shades of ksI varied in diflerent parts fiom 
a bright vcrmillion, or bright scailet, to a deep red, or violet color. TJio 
patches of daik led, ajipioachmg to a bi’ow nish ting(‘, ueie Miiall, circulai, 
circumscribed, and situated in geneial bem^ath the mucous memliram* of 
the posterior wall of the stomach. The mucous menibiano corresponding 
to these patches was soft, tumid, pulp}, but not e\coiiat si. The sui fa(v 
of the membrane was fiee from the appeaiance of having slonghe<l. At 
the pylorus tlie membiune -was intensidy inti imed and glistening: tumid 
from a (quantity of serous fluid exuded beneath the suh-mneons cellular 
tissue. In the duod(‘niim the app< arancc'' wcr(‘ those of intense redness, 
state of excessive injection, and congestion of the tissues by a sero- 
sanguineous fluid. This enfiltration did not extend bejond the transverse 
portion of the intestine. In the mucous membrane of the small intestines, 
circumscribed patches of redness were found scatteiod ii regularly over its 
surface. The mucous membrane of the large intestine piesented a fmv of 
these circumscribed patches of vascularity. In the rectum, the inflam- 
matory action had commenced, but was limited in extent. Withm the 
peritoneal sac somowliat more than eight ounces of saifron-colored fluid 


* ScUctions fiom ui\ Medical Note Book, ISoJ, p 111. 
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wore fouiul. The peritoneal coat of the jejmiuni and iJeuin was numerously 
studded with minute circular dots or specks of a bright red color. On 
the up])(*i‘ surface of the arch of the colon, and on its ascending and 
dcbceiidiiig divisions, these crini&on-red circular spots were numerous. 
Between the peritoneal and muscular coats of the stomach, an irregularly- 
shaped patch of effused blood was noticed. On the lateral and inferior 
surfaces of this viscus, vascularity of the peritoneal coat, with sub- 
])critoneal exudations of blood and lymph was traced to a short distance. 
The folds of the peritoneum were not agglutinated together by lymph — 
lymph was not found in the peritoneal sac. 

CUPKI SULPHAS. 

In 1841, Dr. O’Shaughnessy mentioned that cases of poisoning by 
Sulphate of Copper had occurred in (3alcu(la. That gentleman dis- 
co\ered that one of three su^pi(‘ious ])owders forwarded to him for exami- 
nation by the Civil Surgeon of llooghly was Acetate of Coffer 
i^Zangar and Ptfrai, II. Pitalatn, S. Fleming.)* 

Tutli/n, II., TutCha (Fleming) — Is mentioned in the Sha&tras as 
one of the iuinei*al poisons wldeh may be used, in a diluted form, as 
medicines, A case came imd(‘r my iK)ti(‘e, about eighleen years since, 
in which there was rea'^on to b(die\e that death had been accelerated by 
rather small doses of Sulphate of Copper injudiciously prescril)ed. Tilt) 
body of fin uiiliealthy-lookiug native, who had been under treatment for 
bowel complaint by a kobiraj, and had died rather siuldenly, was brought 
to me foi* examination. 1 could only discover marked higns of irritation 
in the mucous membrane of the stomach. This organ was nearly empty, 
us there had, doubtless, been some vomiting. I could not detect a trace 
of copper in its scanty content'^, but one or two shreds of vegetable 
matter retained a deep green color, not usually found Jifter the process of 
digestion has commenced. Two or three pills, containing very coarsely 
pounded Sulphate of Copper, mixed with some green succulent vegetable 
matter, were sent in, as specimens of the medicine which deceased had 
taken. It appcaj*ed probable that none of the pills had contfiincd more 
than a grain aud-a-half or two grains of the Sulphate ; but, although a 
large dose of this salt may, of course, be given as an emetic, it is j)i‘obablo 
that doses of one or two grains, coarselg powdered, repeated fre(iucntly, 
would cause death, by gastric and intestinul initation, especially if pre- 
scribed wdien the mucous membrane of the inb'stinal canal is in a state of 

* 1 iiu<l it mentioned in one of the Niznmul Adinvlul Ri'fiorls, N. W. ]^, tJmt Ihe water 
in which a copper y»ice has liecu boiled is coiisi<lcred by the nulivcs of tliat part of the 
country as a useful emetic. It is almost needless to say that, if tolerably pure water bo 
used, h can receive no metallic admixture iu this proce'>s. See also ]). 127 of lliis vol., on 
the use m Madras of Sulphate ol (\>p])er with Lime Juice as an emetic, with fatal result. 

According to Dr. A. Walker, in coses of jioisoninf? demanding imiiKMliatc eme.sis, natives, 
m the Bombay Presidoiiey, place a few copper pice in some tamarind infusion, which is 
stirred about for a minute or tw'o, and then administered. 
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vascular excilcuieut. The ease was, I believe, viewed upon my report 
as one of misadventure. 

A rather cloul)tful case of poisoning by some salt of copper occurred in 
Februaiy, 1854. The Civil Assistant Surgeon of Umballa forwarded two 
pills for examination. It was slated that one pill of the barno kind had caused 
the death of an individual in that district, who had received it from a 
‘‘Kahar” on the road. The native doctor who examined the body stated 
that he was unable to detect any marks of poison, and that death had 
occurred by other and natural causes ; his report, however, was not relied 
upon. Dr. Macnamara found a small quuulity of copper in each of the pills. 

EMPLOYMENT OF POISONS BY NATTVE PRACTITIONERS. 

There is every reason lo bernwe that the ignorant native doctors in this 
country by no means unfroquently adminisUn* poisonous drugs, in the 
treatment of disease, with so much indi^crctiou and recklessness as to 
cause death. As such cases ocTasionally, though rarely, are found to 
call for medicodegal investigation,’'^ a brief allusion to tho cliief of the 
deadly reniedi(*s einph)yed by Uksc Korbirajira and Ilukeems will not be 
out of place here. 

THE BISII BOREE, OR BISII BAREE. 

This preparation appears to bo almost universally resorted to, by the 
Bengalee j)rnctitioners, in cases of fever, where the symptoms do not yield 
r(‘adily to inildei* remedies. 

In an iiitere.^ting paper on thif> subject, f Baboo C. C. Moitre, Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon, Natton*, mentions tliat, although it is a matter of 
great diiliculty to ascertain tho composition of Bish Barco, it appears, 
from his iiupjiries, that the following substances are its ]>rincipal ingre- 
dients ; — IVkitc Arnenic, Snl pint ret of Arsenic^ Sulphur, Mercury, and 
tlie Seeds of the Croton Tiylium pounded. There are, ho adds, various 
forms of Bish Baree, some containing tho mildest vf^gotable poisons, others 
tho more powerful. Snahe J^oisonlj. is said to bo an ingredient, but tho 

* III OflolK'r IS5.>, Dr. Mount locoixcd for ohnmcal eMiminatioii tlic slomncli ot a native 
who had, hy ini'italve, s\\uI1o\a(( 1 a riuitl uiediciuo prexTilKMl hy a hukooin lor external use, 
ill eonseijiienee of which lie died the same e\enin^ with '•n mptoiiis of iiritant poisoning. Tho 
Cheniieiil E\«ninicr tailed to di'^co\ei any poison ree<»guisahle hy eliemieal testh in the 
inflamed tdonueli, and considered tli.il the iiriljint nuUier li.id probahfv been ejected by 
vomiting, lie \ery justly added that the ease was evidently aecidental, and that no eriini- 
nality could attach to the liuUeeiii, ns suili accidents might h.ippeii and have happened, in the 
hands of eaietul, coiiheiontious, ICuro])eau praetiliouers. 

t Bengal Iluikaru Afedieal ami Scientitie (la/.ette. May 22nd, 1852. 

I European I’hysieiaiiM residing in the East have, in several instances, allowed their 
Rcientilie arilour to outrun their discretion in experiments upon Snake poison, as aii mtenial 
remedy. Mead, as cited hy Dr. Tailor, described tlic viper poiaon as having a sharp 
burning taste. When a drop, undiluted, w'as placed on the tongue, the organ became 
swollen, and there w^as a sensation ot soreness which remained tw'o or three days. Rus.sell 
applied one diop of the \>oison of the cobra to his tongue, and found it tasteless. It is com- 
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quantity used cannot be ascertained with certainty, — 3Iush is not unfre- 
queiitly used ; the whole of those ingredients are not always compounded 
into the same mass ; any two or three of these form a horee, 

Tlio Baboo regards the Bish Boreo as a powerful excitant, determining 
blood to the head, and increasing the frequency and fulness of the pulse*, 
acting on the pulmonar}'^ organs ns an irritant, producing at first a dry 
cough and subsequently accumulation of mucus in the bronchial tubes. 
It aNo acts as a powerful irritant on the abdominal organs, — vomiting, 
diarrlnca, and hiccup b *ing the usual otfccts of its cxhil>ition. It exercises 
a similar infiuence on the bladd(T and hidneys, inducing strangury and 
diminishing the quantity of the urine. It can, sometimes, give rise to 
retention of urine. Still, singularly enough, the Baboo considers that when 
due caution is observ'C'd to prescribe this m(‘dicina only in cases ‘‘where 
there arc local complications existing” — its clfect being more or less that 


niOTily snid that it may ho ‘?walloNve<l >\itli im])unity, Imt Dr. lIorin;jf found, while rosidinfc 
at Suriiuim, that, on taking even sin ill doses of it, much diluted with water, very perceptible 
otfccts V ore produced ; siuli «s piiiis thiou^hont the body, abmidaiit secretion of mucus 
from Ibo nose and u’sophi'^iis, nnd dijirrlifo i ( I'ro disc on Pmsons). Dr. .letio asserts that 
smilvO poison, (liouj'h tastoli^s, is not Imrmlcs. when tukeu into the stomach. 

Ill June 1870 I nas, liy the kindness of Dr Fa\ rei, present at a sei les of eviioriments in which 
frchb cobra ])oison was iiitioduced into the stom.iclis of a do£( and a fond, and into flic eye of 
M do*’. These annnils du’d Avit h all (h<* symptoms ol (>)hra-poisoniiit(, c'ceejit that these 
made their aiiiio'iiance much more slowly than in animals Avhich were hilten at the same 
time hv the same snake. Tliere exists in India an idea aaIucIi is, to say the least, curious. 
Ikilioo Kami)'^ Lull De} saw a woman \ery ill after eitim; a man^o, which they tirmly believed 
had been bitten b\ a'»nako! MvfnondDi. Fiaiicis lately raised* the question wliothorthemilk 
of an animal bitten by a poisonous snake is not ]M)isonoiis, and he brings forwaid some rather 
Strom; facts and argument'' towards jinnim; that such is the case. Dr, lion i^bcrujer says 
that his inchter, who ate all the fowls whudi he killed in a series of e^cpcrimeiits on 
venomous seijiciits at Lahore, fattened on the diet. 

Di. lloni;;her^;er aiiiiears to be a believer in the medicinal virtue of serpent poison. Tie 
tolls us that, on one oooasion, ho prepared it fiom the virus of the Aspis Naja; another 
time, he procured it from tint of the Aspidoclonioii from whichever obtained, there, 
appealed to linn to be lit lie dilference iii the effects produced. Jle prep ires it bv expressing 
a drop of the limind tluul fiom (be poison gland of a living snake, cunningly secured, upon 
a small lump of sugar, tins is instantly deposited lu a pore,elHin mortar and subjci'ted to 
trituration w'ltli a few drops of s|»iiit. The powder, when shaken up in a diachni oi proof 
spirit, is fit for use. It is to be kept from the light, ami to he well shraken up befoK it is 
administered. One drop eoii'^titutes a dose. Fv^eii in this hoimeopat hic qnantitv, (he 
remedy appears to have been woist than the disease — ‘‘Humbling in the bowels,” — for 
which It IS alone recoiiimeiideil. 

In the list of poisons ii'-ed in Ikiigil obtained by the late Mr. Bislford, app irontly from 
n Kolnraj, is the bdlowung. I print it vtrbatim with the amusing Knglisli of the trans- 
cnhing clerk. 

“ Kaytasaper Bees or Black Snake Poison — Same as Ilulla-hnll. This is used in Modi- 
einc, but reipure put it tii>t in muslanl oil, make il dry on simslune, tlien pul again for 
seven days in due [dew], then little juice of lum leaves into it, then make it dry again, also 
1 require live boils— Koe lisli, (biat, Buffalow, Biishcc TTog, and Pikocks.”— A quarter of 
a grain of this Shakesperian extract is sufficient to kill a man. 

• Ind Alod. (laf , lor June Ist and Auffuat 1st, 1808. 

L 1 
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of ft sliinulftiit irrilant upon almost ftll the organs of the body — “ it is a 
very useful agent ; — Ammonia is not half so efficacious ! ” 

The late llaboo I'Nsorchunder Gftngooly also wrote a ]>ricf account of 
ilie Bish liorce, which he said is a generic t(‘rm comprising a large group 
of medicinal preparations, the chief of which is Aconite^ though many 
metallic sul)h<anc(‘s enter into their composition, the princi})al of which 
are Mercury and Arsenic. This gentleman also considered that there 
arc some of the Rnmnns which an* much more powerful stimulants than 
any which are to lx* found in our Pharmacopicia. The ehief of these ar(* 
Baboo Gopaul Bole’s Km; Kalanul ; Soochikn Pills; Jurnvgkoosh 
Pills ; and the Ramhaion PUL Some of these eonfaiu Arsenic, Poison 
of the Black Cobra, Opium, and »Snlphate of Copper ; and others Aconite, 
Realgar, &c.* 

T have only onee had an imperhxd opportunity of noticing the ill-effects 
of this nostrum, — in the person of a Shei i^htadar of high caste, whom I 
visited in the la‘^t stage of fever, although he obstinately refused to submit 
to treatment by our m(*dicinc*'. I found him supported by pillows, 
speaking v(‘ry ra])i(lly and in<‘oherently, but in a low and broken voice ; 
his eyes wei'C sunk(‘n, but intlanu'd and ferretty ; his skin dry and tight, but 
not remarkably hot ; his tongue ])arched, shrunken and \ividly red at the 
edges, evidencing severe gastric or intestinal irritation. The atmosphere 
of the room in which he lay was intensely hot and close, and loaded with 
the odour of nnisk. Tlie brahmin who sat beside him intei dieted all 
interfcrenco with his case, except the administration of a do'^e of quinine, 
which he, however, instantly spat out. lie died in a few hour‘s. My friend 
Dr. Herbert Baillie, then of ITooghly, informed mo that ho had succeeded in 
saving more than one patient poisoned by the Bish Boree or Rusaaii treat- 
ment. Previous to death, tlie stah* of excitement described above gives 
place to collapse. Having b(‘eii calh*d to patients in this latter stage, 
ho has succi‘ed(*d in arousing the vital powers by the prompt use of 
Ammonia and other ditlusiblc stimulants. 

PREPARATIONS OF iMERCURY. 

Cases of poisoning by those medicinal preparations of Mf.rcuuv which 
are in common use among the inhahitants of India, — as by the Rki> 
SrniMiUKrT (factitious cinnabar), lliugool (vcrmillion), Shenrjerf 11. 
(Fleming,) Darshih/ia,"' similar to our corro*'ive sublimate (Honigberger), 
and by Rnscapur, a mixture of calomel and corrosive sublimate, f — arc 

* lluikani ami (Jazolte, forJdi E<‘!)ru,iry mxl iMli Dcccnibor 1852. 

t A case of .sui^poM'd poisoning by AVesexy/w/* or nnui tne<l Uj>-couiitr} , a, few 

years smee. It desmes special attention, as iin oh Jiij; a caution reliance upon tlie 

Btatcinents of inexpeiienced chemists in questions of life ami death, (louree uns tned for 
the murder olMusst. Wa/eerun, a prostitute, by poison. It apjx'arcd that the prisoner, who 
had an illieit mtimaev Avith the ileeeased, visitcil lier on a certain day, enticed her out, and 
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not likely to call very frequently for tlio opinion of the medical witness. 
Dr. B. Brown alludes to one case in which Uascapur was used for the 


fjavo lior sweetmeat a. After cal iiipc tho.so, the woman Ijc^faii to complain of havjn;^ cramp 
ill licr limbs and ton^nc, and was purged. She Avas lahcii to the ColAvalcc, Avliere she deposed 
on oath that (louree, that morning, gave her something in iiha recnei% and that her feet and 
arms Avcrc cramped, and her stomach was griped. When he ga\ e it to her, lie coaxed her, 
and said that she anus not to give any to hei female companion. lie gave hei tAvo pieces (do 
dauah) and some broken pieces of sJmrcina. Mie died slmrtly aftei hei admission to tlie 
1 >ispeiisary. The Sul>-AsM'<lant Surgeon i'' i eported to iniA-e gi\ en the following extraordinary 
chemical eAudence (in the absence of the ('ivil Snrgi’on) : “ The di'ccased Avas, on her an i\nil, 

in a state of mseiisibilily. Hearing that she Avas supposed to li.iAe taken poison, he 
extracted the contents of her stomach hy the slomach-pumj). He took a small jiortioii <»f 
the contents, and, having mixed a small quantity of )iUnc ttt'id and o/' varhonote (>/‘ 
v'ith il [!J, hoileil the Avhole together, then tilteicd; and, after liltermg, boiled the liquid to 
the consistence of a syrup; that he then applied hydro-Milphuret of amimmia to the syuij) 
which immediately prccipiralcd a black substance, irhich 'teas i!ie .su/phin'ii of mvreurtf^"' 
[Not a single A\ord is giAcn in substaiil lat loii of tbis assert ion] ; — “ that, fioiu this test, 
it Avas clear that corrosive siihlnnate had been admiiiislcred ; that he also submitted the 
s^’rnp to another lest, r/ , liydriodate of potass, anIiicIi should have occasioned a led jiie- 
eipitatc, but it did not ; that this Avas probably oAVingtotlie siibslaiiee AAlmdi Avas admmisteied 
being liu'-^kapot))'^ Avliieh is not piiie eoiiosi\e .sublimate, being mixed AVitli caloimd ; that ho 
also siihmitted the m nip lootliei tests, e/^., amnumiaco nitrate (if sil\er, amnioiiiaeo sulphate 
of copper, and protomuiiate of tin, hut that llie result in all was not satisfactoiy, and 
from the same eauso.'’ 'Hint the AAonuui came to hei senses after the stomach pump Avasiiscd, 
and spoke a little to an (dd A\oman A\ho uas in attendance on her, and then relaiised into 
her forimT state, in A\ Inch she continued up to luT death, aaIiicIi lo(dc jdaci* about an hour 
after her admission into llie Di^peiisaiy ; that he did md ask hei any (pieslioiis during the 
inter\"al ; tliat he (this amis at the eonelusioii of lus deposition) did ask her some (piest ions 
during the inteixal ; and, in answei, sin* staled that she fell nilense buninig jtain in her belly 
and eiainp o) all tlie memheis of hei ImkIv, that these Aveie tin* oidinary eonseqiieneos of 
taking Huiddjtoor; that he examined tiie ho(h altei death in eoiiqiany A\ilh the C'lvil Sur- 
geon ; that I hei e aa as a sliglil dcgiee of vasciilaiity on the internal coat of the .stomach ; 
that he eoiild not say if the other oigans aacic m a healthy state, as he Avent away before 
the ('nil Surgeon had concluded the examination of the ImkIa’', that, in his opinion, deceased 
died from IniMiig been giAeu her, — tins is an impure iiatiAc ])reparationofeor- 

rosiA'e suhlimate ; that purging is a eoinmoii eoiisequeiiee of eorrosne suhliinate having 
been administered; that, if eorrosi\e sublimate be given ni a pure state, the effects would be 
ufipareiit ill liA^e or SIX miiuites , but, it given in an inquire state, m u longer time; that 
there Avould have been a grcalei degree of redness of the stomach, it the corrosiA^e sublimate 
had been pure; that he could form no opinion as to the quantity of Umlapoor aaIiicIi mu.st 
have been administered, thougli he can safely state that more Avas administered than would 
haAT been giATii as a medicine ; that a (piaiitity of JtusUtpoor sufheient to cause death might 
bo administered in a little sweetmeat ; and that, amongst the eoiiteiits of the stomaeli, some 
crcam-liUo substance was oI)serAx*fl, that might Jia\o l»e(‘n sweetmeat The jury 

acquittciL 'riu sessions judge coiivieled. That the deceased died from having taken 
lt\ish(q>ooi\ there could, be thought, be no doubt, on the CAidenee of the Suh-Assistaut Sur- 
geon. It was tiue that all the tests apj died A\ereiiol satisfactory in their results ; hut a 
sulHcieiit cau.se for their not being so AAas a.ssigned. The result, liowcAcr, of one le.st was 
mo.st satisfactory, and the usual symptoms eoiisequeiit on Itublapuor being administered, 
r/:., purging, cramps, u burning sensation in the stomach, and a rednc.sH of the coats of the 
stomach, Avere observed. The strength of the general evidence, a.s showing that the Avonmn 
was dcstro 3 "ed hy poison administered by the jirrsoncr, was then insisted upon. The judge 
believed that the jurA^ acquitted, thej/ had not conjidence in chemical tests* lie recoin- 
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purpose of poisoniug in tbo Punjab. It was mixed with bread. In a case 
of criminal abortion at Tipperah, it appeared that the accused administered 
to the woman, with other things, some pills containing a portion of crude 
mercury in a state of minute division. An interesting case of poison- 
ing in a native by Corrosive Sublimate, which had been used for pre- 
serving the skins of birds, is recorded by Mr. J. Murray.* 

The utter rashness with which the native practitioners carry on their 
(in itself not ill-devised) plan of Mercurial Fumigation in cases of syphilis, 
is undoubtedly such as, in many cases, might call for the interference of 
the law, the result being death by salivation or cancrura oris, or at l)est, 
sloughing of the gums, and expoliation of the alveoli followed by excessive 
adhesion of the injured surfaces ; still it is probably not, in reality, 
more criminal than the wholesale system of saliva! ion which obfained in 
some of our own syphilis wards live-and-thirty years ago. Several of 
the Chemical Examiners* Re 2 )orts mention the detection of traces of 
mercurial preparations in sus])eeted fluids, but reveal nothing which could 
bo I’egarded as evidence of poisoning by Corrosive Sublimate. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF MIXED POISONS. 

A eonsideralde number (»f facts from time to time transi)iro indicative 
of the prevalance of tlio employment, among the natives, of various 
jmisons — animal and vegetable, irritant and nar(*otic — com 2 )ounded to- 
gether for 2 ^iJrposes of murder or self-destruction. Several allusions 
to the use of mixed ])()isons by road- 2 )oisoners and others have been 
made in this work — esj)eeially at |>p. 16(S, 178. A case strongly pointing to 
this 2 >raclicc occurred to Dr. lIcTbert Jlaillie, a sliort time lU’evious to the 
2)ublicatiou of the last edition of this work. A man was brought to the 

mciuk’d that tlio ^irLsouer should he sciUiMiucMl to death. The Jiid^;os of the Superior Court 
consldercU the crime to he ])roved apunst the ])risv>nei hy the evidence in the case, and tho 
truech of poi-ion found in tho analysis of the contents of tlie ''lomacli of deceased. 

It cannot he doubled for a inonu'iil that the general facts uddueod in tlio Inal fully proved 
that the woinan*s death was eau^ed hy poison. It is eipially certain, howe\er, that the 
chemical evidence (as it .stands m the printed report) adds not the smallest imaginable weight 
to those facts, ft i)rove‘<, in short, nothing whatever. The mere fart of a black |)reeipiiate 
resulting from the addition of liydro-Milphuret of ammonia to a portion of the eonteiits of 
the .stomach — .standing alone — is not proof that the suspected lliiiil contained corrosive sub- 
limate, — (this l>cmg the least reliable test for the iioi.soii in question f) — especially when no 
reason is given us for believing that the metal was sub.sequently obtained from this preci- 
pitate. This may, po.ssibly, have been done, and then tho exjicriment would ha\e been eon- 
clusivo; but, us it would appear that the whole ehemh'iil pioccvss is giveu in the report, and 
as, — ■JiKlging from t lie fact of (lie operator having expected to detect corrosive .suldimate in 
a fluid by treating it first with nitric acid and carbonate of potas.s and afterwiuds with am- 
inouio-nitrate of silver, and aniinonia-Milphate of cojiper, — it is evident that liis chemical 
knowledge wa.s, t<» say the least, confused, it may fairly he considered as altogether doubtful 
wlietUer mercury was discovereil, or was jiresent iii the stomach. 

* Traitnaet ions of (he Medical and IMiysical Society of Bombay, Vol. I., p. 322. 

t Taylot? on Toisoub, v* UO 
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llooghly Iinmambarrah Hospital with several incised wounds, apparently 
self-inflicted, all on the loft side of tlie neck and chest. He appeared to be 
under the influence of some powerful narcotic, and gradually sank, with- 
out having shown any symptoms of iiTitant poisoning. ^ou post-mor- 
tem examination, however, a Iwge quantity of white arsenic was dis- 
covered in the stomacli. Althongli no other poi^'on was discoverable, it 
can scarcely be doubted that the dose of arsenic had been qualified by a 
large addition of some narcotic, probably Datura. 

Dr. Morehead, of Bombay, has recorded the ease of a Hindu goldsmith 
who was found comatose in the public street. When admitted, his ])upils 
were dilated, the brcfithing was natural, the pulse fretiuent ; there was 
no appearance of injury or disease. An emetic acted readily, and he 
became sensible. He \omited Re\eial times din ing the day, and passed 
two or three motions of gelatinous-looking mucus. Towards evening, the 
pulse became very feeble, the breathing hiiiM ied, the thirst and anxiety 
considerable, with considciable retching. He died twenty-three hours afler 
admission. He merely stated that he had eaten some sweetmeats the night 
before ho was bronglit to hospital. Aj’seniotis acid was found upon 
analysi*5 of the contents of the stomach. TJie traces of the irritant action 
of this poison were veiy di^tinetly maiked in the stomach, small intestines, 
and cu'cum. Dr. Moielicad adds that, upon admission to thi‘ Iio^pital, 
this ca^c was \iewi‘d as one of narcotic poisoning, and was treated as 
hijcli. 8nl)se(|i(ently, its jiature was suflieiently e\ ideiit. While tJie nar- 
cotic symptoms were pi’csent, his attention was attracted l)y the circum- 
stance that there W'as a fixed fiowni on the countenance, an expression of 
suflering not usual in sim])le narcotiMu, and to which ])U>bably more im- 
poitance as a diagnostic ^ign should have Ikkmi attached.^ This case has 
l)een cited by Dr. Ta^loi,! in illustration of the opinion that narcotism 
may result from the introduction of arsenic into the system. It will, 
however, bo observed, that the head-symptoms were jiresent only at an 
early stage of the case ; and that, for many hours previous to death, the 
symptoms were those of initant poisoning. Doubtless the ar&enic was 
taken combined with some narcotic. 

In 1812, Sir W. O’Shaughucssy Brooke remarked tliat ‘‘In India, eom- 
j)ounds of acrid [poisons] and narcotics aie often em])loyed, by which the 
vomiting is checked while the poison is doing its woiK.” 

In 1830, Fatima, aged sixteen, was tried and found guilty in tlu' Zillah 
Court of Dharwar (Bombay Presidency) for admiiiisliu ing to licr hus- 
band in his food a quantity of Arsenic (Safaid Soorniil) and Sugar of 
Lead (Moordarsungkoj which is said to have been mixed with the poisonous 
milk of the Scind tree {Sehind a species of Euphorbia — TVafson).1[. 

* Trans, of tiic Med. ttud riiV‘’ioal Society of Domb.iy, foi 18I5 -(n p 100. 

t Medical tiurispiudcncp, 5tli IM., p 0. 

X Bcllasis’s Bombay S. F. A. Keporls, j». 37. 
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Cases in which the symptoms led strongly to a belief that the poison 
administered was a mixture of Aconite and Datura, will bo found in 
the records of the Chemical Examiners; but, as this w^as not absolutely 
prove<l ])y analysis, Iheir details need not be given here. Portions of 
Aconite and Nux~Vom\ca were found among several substances detected 
ui)on the person of a man who atteinjdcd to destroy himself at Allahabad 
with a wish to bring discredit upon his relations. 

I am indebted to the kindness of the lloifble Elphinstone Jackson for 
the perusal of the reconl of the sessions trial of Mussiiinut Lagni, who 
was condemned at Purneab in March 1870, for ])oisoning her hnsbaml. 
The case was full of mcdico-h‘gaI difficulty, but White Arsenic and Singia 
( Aconite) were ti'aced to the woman’s possession, and the evidence tended 
in a measure to show that death was caused by a mixture of these 
poisons.* 

Dr. II. Baillio, when at Ilooghly, kindly gave me the case of a patient 
whom ho treated in March 1854, suffering from the efh'cts of a mixed 
poison, the chief constituent of which appears to hav^e been Ilellchore,^ 
The jiatient, a young man, was found in the street, apparently in the 
collapse stage of cholera. Tlie skin was cold and clammy, that of the 
fingers was shrivelled, and the nails were of a bluish hue. He was con- 
stanlly pui’ged and vomited incessantly. It was observed that the vomit- 
ing differed from that of cholera, inasmuch as it was far from free, and 

the ejected matter was a thick tenacious mucus. He seemed to champ 

with his mouth, which was covered with this ropy tiiucus. lie said that 
it was vain to think of saving him, as he had a few hours jircviously 
taken jioison — Meeta-Bisli\ which he had procured from a nativ(‘ drug- 
gist. lie added that, for two hours afrer taking the poison, lie perceived 
no uneasiness : ho then felt a burning sensation in the throat and stomach, 
which was shortly followed by violent efforts to retch, which had increased 
in severity up to that tim*. Tiie pulse was setareely perc(‘ptihle, the 

tongue had a white dry fur down its centre, it> tij) and etlges ajipeared 
raw and red. He coinplaiiied of a sense of constriction about the fauces 
and intense thirst, all attempts to satisfy whicdi immediately brought on 
retching. There was some epigastric tenderness on pressure. His 

countenance had a remarkably odd, almost comical expression, from the 
first ; the eyelids were nearly closed, and ho seemed to be poe])ing through 
the lashes. He recovered slowly under the use of counter-irritants and 
moderate stimulants. A portion of some vegetable substance was found 

* A witnoss stilted that Shif/la in buried in tields in which riee d«>e.s not p'ow, and is also 
given to cattle in sickness. The accused also said that “ it is sown with dhan and given to 
cattle when they arc ill.” 

t The Kalakootki of the Bazars, Birdwood, pj). 3 — 48. 

J This IS the common designation of Aconite, but he may have been mistaken in the 
name, or may have been supplied vviih the roof of White Hiikbore instead. 
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in the corner of Iiih clni(Mor. On being sent to Dr. Ftilconer, this was 
found to belong to a species of Veratrnm. The man stated that ho had 
mixed some of it with other poison received from the native dealer, and 
had taken both together. 

As Dr. Baillie observes, the symptoms closely resembled thoso of 
poisoning by Hellebore. 

Mr. rl. Mills has reported* the ease of a man in Belganm. Having 
l)ceu found sleeping, a poison \va^ pour(Ml over th(‘ u[>per part of hi** body. 
Examining him six days afterwards, Mr. Mills could hai'dly Ixdieve it pos- 
sible that strong mineral cseharotics had not been ap]died. Wherever the 
poison fell, the skin Avas eiitirly destroyed, and a deep black slough Avas 
formed. A small quantity of th(» jmison had fallen on the foot, and there 
a similar deep slough ha<l form(‘d. The surfaces appeared to be doing 
well Ibr a time, but he sunk in a month. 

The constituents of the ])oisoii Avere as(*ertained to be Ncrunii Oiionfm, 
Phimhago Zeyhtndiva^ Scmecarpas ^inavnrdi'tm. “In addition there 
were sulphate of copper beetles (genus mt/labris) and a snake” — supposed 
to have been uimjdiishwtia. 

BABE CASES OF POISOXINCJ. 

The Becords of the Chemical Examiner’s Otfu'c and the Mc'dieal Journals 
contain vaiious inler(*sjing d(‘lails of cas(‘s in Avhicli poisons, not commonly 
ust‘d in India with criminal intent, A\^ere employed. 

OXALIC ACID. 

Two remarkable instances of death from this ])oisou are preserved. 

In Juno 18d2, Mr. Siddons reccivctl from the Calcutta Police a bottle, 
said to contain tin* stomach and other visc(*ra of a native woman, supposed 
to have been poisoned. Upon analysis of tlie contents, he found a very 
large quantity of Oxalic Acid, quite suflieient to produce death. In 
a note appended to the memorandum of liis deposition, Mr. Si<ldonrf 
observed — “ lliis is a A^ery remaikable case. The woman was a dhoby’s 
wife, and these people use oxalate of potash to remove iron stains : this 
shows the march of intellect, and Avith it crime.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Burgess, of Howrah, for having obtained for 
mo some interesting information on this point. He finds, by imjuiry of 
several dhobies, that they generally endeav^our to remove iron moulds by 
a mixture of lime-juice and common salt. When the rep(‘ated use of this 
fails, they resort to Oxalic Acid, which always succeeds, and which they 
call the “ hurrah fit dtiwah'' He had just before seen a phial of this 
acid in tlie possession of one of them. 


liombay Med and Pbvs. Trans , No. V., N, S., for IS >9. 
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Til Sopt(‘inl)cr 18o3, a cook in tho service of one of the apothecaries, 
attached to tlu* artiJIeiy division, Mooltau, was found dead in the cook- 
room, with hib face to the wall and his right hand clasped over his 
stomach. On inspection, no external marks of violence were discovered. 
TJie body was that of a stout able man. The fingers and mouth had both 
been convulsed. The stomach was contracted strongly from spasm. Its 
contents were only a few grains of dnL The mucous surface of the 
lower arch was greatly and recently inflamed. Both c(*rebrum and cere- 
bellum were gieatly cong(*sled ; there ^as some slight effusion of serum 
beiH'aih the pi.'i-mater. No actual etfusion of blood had occurred. Tho 
bo<ly presented no other unimtmal ap])earanees. The medical ofliccr 
believed that the congestion of the bialn was fully sufllcient to ])roduco 
death, and that the sudd(‘U intlammation of the stomach was (‘crtainly duo 
to tin* ])r(‘s(*nce of an acrid substance, on which account, he ad\ised that 
it sliouhl bo scait to the Clnunical Examiner. Upon anal} sis, I)i- Mouat 
detected the |)i(*sencc of a \ery minute fju.intity of Oxalic Acid. Dr. 
Mouat suL^iTcslcd that, as the dc<*(*as('d was tin* servant of an assistant 
a]>othecary, In* may have had access to the nn'dicines in the hospital dis- 
pensary, and have taki'ii tho Oxalic Acid in mistake for Epsom salts, 
should th(*rc have been any of the former ding in stoic.* 

Tin* Chemical Examiin‘r added that this is a voiy raie form of poison- 
ing ill India, this being tin* Hocoiid case that lias come within bis know- 
ledge in tlio last ibiirteeii yeais. 

SULPHATE OF ZINC. 

According to Dr. O’ Sluingl mossy, of poiboning by this salt have 
occurred in C’alcuUa, but I cannot discover the recouls of any. 

SULPHURIC ACID, Gumlac-ia-Air. 

In May 18o3, a nativ’o at Pilibheet, near Baieilly, while in the act 
of eating some bvvi’i'tini'ats^ which had been profeired to liim, com- 
plained of feeling a peculiar burning sensation in the back of liis throat, 
lie went ba<*lv to tlie house where ho liad icceived the edible, and 
accused tho man of having poisoned him. He tlied in four hours, having 
exhibited all the signs of iiiitaiit poibouing. On exiimiiiing a portion of 
tho sweetmeat, Dr. Mouat found that it eontuined a considerable quantity 
of Sulphuric Acid. Hi‘ added that this w^is the first instance of poison- 
ing by Sulphuric Acid that he had ever heard of in India. 

Several cases of poisoning by this acid have oecuiied in Calcutta. 

In tho case of a young nativ’^e woman who swallowed a mouthful, I, 
having hogun to use nutritive cnemata, was encouraged ly my friend Dr. 

* It IS, liowevei, dithcultto what puiposo Ovalic Void could soi\(* in the di'^pcn- 

Sc»r\ of aMditaiv hospital. 
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Ewnrt to ^ivo no other nourishment for six weeks, with the exception of 
a toa‘^poonful of iced milk occasionally, in which, latterly, isinglass was 
boiled. 

TERMTNALTA BELLERTCA.— (BELLERIC MYROBALON). 

Vcrn. Behcyra, Tlirid. ; Behiraj Sniis. — O’Shaiighnes^'y describes the tree 
ns growing in the mountainous parts of India, and as common in Mysore. 
“ Drupe oval, somewhat live-angled; size, wlien dry, of a gall nut ; color, 
dirty brown ; size of a nutmeg, and fleshy, when fresh, with a grey silky 
down, very astringent; kernels eaten and deemed intorieating; bark abounds 
in gum. Ain«Ue reckons the fruit as a siiingent, tonic, and attcniiant. Doso 
one or two direms.” The only cases of poisoning by the Bahira have been 
recorded by Mr. C. E. Raddock, Sub- Assistant Surgeon, inebarge of Malwa 
Bhecl Corps. Three boys, from fiv^e to nine years of age, ])icked up and ate 
f'ome of the dry nuts near the house of a Chinnar who liad brought them 
fiom the jungles for the purposeof coloring Icatlnu*. Two of these boys be- 
came drowsy, complained of headache and sickness at stoinaeli, and vomited 
freely a thick whitt‘ fi othy mucus. The third, a i atluT W(‘akly boy of seven, 
was first seen by Mr. Radihx'k on the following inoining. He was in his 
father’s lap, and aj)pearcd as if asleep ; the h^gs and arms were relaxed 
and bent; e 3 ^cs closed, breathing soft. There was total insensibility; 
shaking and calling did not make him stir in the least, or answer. The 
pulse was scarcely perceptible, action of theheait fi(*qucut and weak. 
Body of natural warmth, legs cold, eyes rather glistening, pupils fixed, 
neither contracted noi dilated, jaws closed, and only to lie o])eucd by much 
force. This child had eaten tlie largest quantity of kernels — between 20 
and 30. At the time, or subseqinmtly, nothing was complained of. IIo 
played all day and at night before* going to bed ; went to sle(*p, and was 
not noticed until next nioining, when he was found ins(‘nsible, and was 
supposed to be dead. With difficulty he was made to vomit three or four 
times, the eyes opened wdth a heavy dull expression, and closed again ; 
though he lelajised, his condition wnis now im[)roved, the in<-ensibility was 
not so deep, and hi*^ hand was moved to his thi oat. Small quantities of 
strong black tea were admiuisteied. About 10 A.j\r. Ik* be<‘ame sensible, 
opened his eyes, and answered when hj)ok(‘n to ; towards tlie afternoon lie 
walked about and improved greatly. At 5 in the evening he was sensible 
but drowsy, puEe small and lapid, complained of being giddy, Iiad vomit- 
ed twice since morning, with rtlicf to the symptoms. Ilis recovery was 
speedy. Mr. Raddock justly inf<*rs from these cases that the Bahira is a 
mild narcotic poison. In the last-mentioned case he is convineed that 
it would have proved fatal, had the stomach-pump not been used, or had 
emetics failed. He adds that, in two of the boys who ate about the same 
quantity, no effects were produced till about eight hours after, and the 

M 1 
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poison was got rid of by vomiting. In the third, who ate the most, no 
ofTocts were pi‘odncod in 12 lioui\s; at least, no vomiting resulted, and, 
during sleep, insensibility came on.* 

Dr. llurton Hrown, in citing lliis case, says tliat the Termiimlia BollerU 
ca is soim*tiines added to spirit in )>aznr'^, in eoijjnn<‘tion witli the Chehuhe 
Mifrohalon (hara) and tlie Enihhc Mi/robalon {anoUt), so that it is po^- 
sil)le that an accident might occur from the use of spirit so drugged 

(p. 106). 

Royle and Rirdwood merely say that the seeds of the Terminalia BcUp- 
rica are eaten as nuts. O’Shaughnessy, however, adilsthat they ‘‘are 
deemed iiitoxieuting,” 

ErniORBlACE.E. 

Dr, TT. Cleghorn, of Madras, has oblig(‘d me willi tlie following note : — 

There are several spc*oi(‘s of EnmioKuiA, as the JC. Ncritfoha^ Anti-- 
(jnnntm^ Acaulia, and others which aljoiind in a milky caustic juice. This 
j)roduces a blister, wIkmi rubb(‘d on the int(‘guments ; and serious intlam- 
mation if di’opped into tin' (‘ye. Several eases hav(‘ hap])ened within my 
knowledge, wii(‘re the sight has been endangered from thi^ cause. S(*e 
also Article on Administration of Mixed Poisons, p. 269. — Case of Fatima. 

CROTON TIGEIUM. 

Dr. Clemongor told me that he has heard c^f the Croton Oil S(‘ed being 
used as a poison by some of the Punjaub tiibes ; bill h(* could only 
speak of this as a rumour, not having heard of any dl-liiicl case. 

In February ISTO, it was slated in the (^dcutta l*api‘rs that a nativ(‘ 
doctor of «lul)hulpor(‘, in ouUu* to maik his stuise of the inad(‘((uacy of 
the f(*o paid him by a nativ(* woman, gave her cliikl some lnolas^es vvitli 
a few (h*oton seeds in it. The child shaicd it with two of liis play-inate>i. 
All three fell seriously ill, and one of them died. The native doctor had 
been arri‘sted. 

My late assistant. Baboo Buddinath Brumino, kn(wv a ease in which a 
Calcutta Kobiraj dosed two men so hcvercly with pills made of Croton 
seeds as to cause dealli in a few hours liy hypcu’cathai^’s. 

Dr, Wallich used to nn'ution in his h*ctur(*s the ease of a Malice (gar- 
dener) wdio chewed the seeds and piirg(‘d to death. 

The Rev. Mr. Mason mentions that, when the operation of these 
seeds is excessive, the Burm(»se native <loctors give the patient the juice 
of the sour lime which counteracts the etl’cct of the seed. 


♦ Iiulum Annuls of Medio.d Scionco. Apnl IHoS, p. 7011. 
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JATROPIIA CURCAS. 

INfr. Morroit, of Stilem (Madras Presidency), has fully detailed [Madras 
Quari. Jour, of Med. Science for July 1861, p. 37] the case of a healthy 
young English genthunan, who ate lillccn or twenty nuts of the JatropUa 
Curcas. Tlie taste did not arouse Huspieion. lii an hour and-a-half, burn- 
ing sensations in the throat and stomach were felt, attended with groat 
resth‘ssness. There was profuse purging, with great pain and vomiting, 
by which portions of the nut were r(‘j(‘cl(‘d. In another hour and-a-half 
there were severe cramps of the lower limbs. Tlie ])urging now ceased. 
The cramps were so violent that fretpiently the patient sprang in agony 
out of bed, and stamped his feet with all his forc(j upon the ground as if 
to flatten them. The cramp distorting them. The cramps alfected, with less 
severity, the muscles of the arms, abdomen, and I )ack. Occasionally there 
were convulsive twitches of the back, almost like those in tetanus, lie 
gradually became perfec.tly deaf. There was also impairment of sight. 
The])ulsci was very small, thready, and weak. Skin cold, damj), and clammy ; 
f(*atures sunken and contracted. Trcdtinent . — Hot brandy and wat(T, warm 
bath, anodyne frictions, and hot bottles. In about seven hours reaction set 
in, and he slowly improved. Throughout the following day he remained 
totally deaf, and had slight cram])'.. Nevt day h(‘ was awakeinal by tho 
church b(*ll, and was <piite (‘onvalesont. Although during his illness, ho 
liad aj)peai*e(l (juite conscious, he had no I’ccollection whatever of what 
happened lat(T than tli(5 profuse* purging. Several other young gentle- 
men were in like manner affected in a le^s alarming d(‘gree, having tak(*n 
fcw(T of the nuts, but in none of them was there deafness or loss of 
memory. 


JATROPIIA MULTIFIDA. 

Dr. Waring once saw a ease of poi‘^olling from three of these nut«. Vio- 
lent vomiting and purging, intem'^c pain and heat in the stomach, and gnait 
prostration of the vital powers were the principal symptoms. Tho 
patient, a young man, recovered under tho u«e of lime-juice diluted with 
water and stimulants. Th(*se French plit/ste nuts are i*(*garded as oven 
more powerfully pui'gative than those of the purging (h’oton. Under 
the name of coral plant (so calle<l from the peculiar coral-like aj>pearauc 0 
of the flowering tO]>-j), it is often cultivated iu the gardens of Eui’opoans 
in India. 

1 am also indebted to Dr. II. Clcghorn for the following notes : — 

“ Hura Cukcitans — the Sand-bojc TreCy introduced from the West 
Indies, is not uncommon at tho presidency towns. The seeds are 
violent, dangerous purgatives, and tlu^ fruit is therefore unsafe in. the 
hands of children, who are not unfrecjuontly seen playing about with it. 

“ There are several species of Ahum:, re<iuiring examination, of a sus- 
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picioup, if not of a poisonous, nature. On one occasion five Mysore vil- 
lagers were poisoned by partaking of tbe acrid rhiizomes of an arum, 
imperfect specimens of which I sent to Dr. Wight for identification, but he 
could not distinguish the species. If the roots had been boiled, the fatal 
results would not have occurred, — (as is well known) the deleterious pio- 
perty is easily driven off by heat.” 

Baboo Kanny Lull Dey tells mo that a man went to a drug-dealer for a 
remedy for gonorrlnca, and got, what appears to havo]>een, the root of one 
of the aroidcce, lie died wilh symptoms of poisoning. 

I am indebted to the same gentleman for the case of a man who is said 
to have died after eating some raw kuchoo {arum). The portion of arum 
plant sent for examination produced no ill cifi‘ctM upon a cat. It, however, 
app(*arcd to bo made up piincipally of very }Ouiig loaves, in which the 
Assistant Chemical Examiner considered the poisonous secretion of the 
plant would exist in only very small (juantities. Older poitions of the 
plant might, ho considered, have lU’oduced delctei ious effects. 

IlYOSCYAMUS NIGER. 

Khorassnuee Ajwan^ Hind. ; Khorassauie Omiim., Tam. ; Shoickraii, 
Arab. ; Sap/tf, Egypt., Bunj. ; Budjir-ul-buifg^ Tokhcm-hung^roomec.^ 
Pers. — Bj rdavood. 

Henbane has been fully cultivated in India for medicinal purpo'-cs. 

The seeds {Khorasani Ajivain^ Hind.; Kora said Omnm^ Tam.) are com- 
mon in the Indian bazars. They are stated to be impoiied fioin Tuikey, 
and are prescribed by the Hakeems “ to soothe the mind, procure sleep, 
and keep the bowels gently open in cases of melancholia and mania.” 
{AinsUe and IVariug.) 

Dr. Birdwood mentions (p. 223) that the needs of common Henbane aie 
freciuently used ciiminally in Bombay. 

llvoscYAMUh Insancjs — Is a common plant in Bclocliistan, where it is 
known by the name of Kokihttng or Mountain Hemp. Waring (p. 180) 
Hays that its powerfully poisonous properties are well known, and that it is 
stated to bo emokod in small quantities by debauched faquirs, and to 1)6 
used also for ciiminal purposes. The chief symptoms produced by it arc 
dryness and constiictioii of the throat and furious delirium in 

Hooker’s Journ of Bot., 1852, Vol. IV., p. 178). Dr. Waring suggests 
that it is desirable to know more of thib plant and its properties, 

BELLADONNA. 

Royle describes the Afropha Acuminata, a species nearly allied to the 
A» Belladonna, as occmiiug in Kuuawar, on the noithein face of the 
Himalayas. 

I have already noticed cases of Belladonna poisoning which have 
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occurred iu ludia by solution of atrophia applied to the eye, and by Bella- 
donna ointment placed over a blistered surface (p. 228), and by a decoc- 
tion of the leaves brought from Franco (p. 237). 

In February 1870, I saw in Dr. Chuckerbutty’s ward a Bengali boy 
of eleven, who (as the ticket which Dr. Cliuckerbutfy has kindly given 
me shows) took about a quarter of an ounce of equal parts of Anodyne 
and Belladonna liniments. The symptoms were great drowsiness, wide 
dilatation of pupils, skin of natural temperature, a pulse so small and weak 
that it could not be counted. In this case some antagonism between the 
Opium and the Belladonna might have been anticipated ; but, on the con- 
trary, the worst effects of both were developed. In eight hours and-a- 
liJilf after the liniment was swallowed, the report shows that emetics had 
failed to act ; ho could not swallow ; the jaws were locked ; foam issued 
from the mouth; he was perfectly comatose ; the extremities were cold, 
and there was no pulse at the wrist. Galvanism, Sinapisms, hot bottles. 
It was not until four hours subsequently that pulsation at the wrist and 
vital heat began to return, and ho became conscious. IIo now gradually 
rallied ; but, twenty-four hours after taking the dose, the pupils were still 
a good deal dilated, although less than on the previous day, and the pulse 
was very weak and small. During the next twelve liours ho was feverish, 
did not bleep well, and coinidained of great soreness over the whole body. 
When he was discharged on the fourth day, there was still some dilatation 
of the pupils. 

Just as these bheets were going to press, I received from a young 
brother-officer and friend, who is surgeon to a distant agemey, a very 
remarkable account of the symptoms of Belladonna poisoning lately 
experienced in his own person. Dr. suffered from rectal neural- 

gia in the site of a removed pile. Four grains of extract of Belladonna, 
rubbed up with an ounce of wat(T, generally gave immediate relief; but, 
the extract wliich ho had being old and very dry, ho obtained a fresh 
su})ply from Calcutta, lie used four grains of this. In about an hour 
aud-a-half, while at luncheon, he noticed a sudden loss of the sense of 
taste, nothing that ho took into his mouth had any taste, but still there 
was a peculiar unvarying taste in his moutli, which remained quite unaf- 
fected by the now flavorless wine or food, lie now attributes this to 
arrest of salivary secretion. The next symptoms were flushing of the 
face to a painful degree, with violent palpitation of the heart. Ho 
imagined that he was suffering from a paroxysm of fever. Returning to his 
own house, he looked at his face in the glass; it was intensely red. The 
pupils were widely dilated, and others described that there was a peculiar 
glistening of the eye. Vision dim, myopia, could not read at the usual 
distance. Tongue dry, skin intensely hot and dry, pulse 130, irregular, 
giddiness, and a sinking sensation at the epigastrium. Felt rather excited 
than depressed, but the violent action of the heai’t was very trying. The 
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great dilatation of the pupils first caused his mind to revert to the Bella- 
donna. 

He employed a cold-water enema, took twenty drops of laudanum, and, 
not liking to remain alone, went over to the Residency, where the appear- 
ance of his face and the peculiarity in his eyes being noticed, he was 
persuaded to lie down. He now and then began to feel a little easier, 
though his skin was as hot as fire, with intense burning heat of the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet. He sent for the native doctor, and took 
half-drachm doses of Nitric Ether and solution of Acetate of Ammonia 
every quarter of an hour. The size of the pupils had now much diminished, 
the palpitation was not so severe, but vision was still defective. After 
taking the mixture for an hour, profuse diaphoresis and diuresis occurred ; 
and, after that, he became easier, although the pupils were still much 
larger than natural. The attack was followed by intense headache and 
nervousness, with disturbed sleep at night. He felt rather shaky next 
day. Dr. has not since been troubled by the neuralgic afiection. 

CIILORODYNE. 

This compound, which contains opium, chloroform, and prussic acid 
(Taylor), Ims been rather frequently swallowed in poisonous doses in this 
country ; but, when Dr. S. C. Mackenzie published the followiug cases 
in Juno 1868,^ he could only trace one other recorded instance, — in the 
Lancet^ Vol. I, 1868. The administration of this compound to their 
children by mothers cannot bo too strongly discountenanced. 

Case /. — E. G., aged thirty-throe, n Eurasian female, was admitted on 
the 4th June 1867, at 7 a. m. During the early part of the morning, she 
had quarrelled with her husband, and, while in a fit of rage, she drank an 
ounce of chlorodyno. When admitted she was perfectly comatose, her 
breathing was stertorous, and pupils contracted. The stomach was emptied 
by the stomach-pump, and strong coffee and other stimulants were freely 
administered. As she could not be roused, gjilvauism was applied to her 
body, and mustard to her extremities. These remedies proved of no 
avail. She gradually sunk, and died at 2-30 p. m. The autopsy was 
made by the Police Surgeon nineteen hours after death. The vessels of 
the brain were found to be much congCvSted, and both cavities of the heart 
'were full of dark blood of the color and consistence of black currant jelly. 

Case //. — L. C., aged nineteen, a Eurasian female, was brought by her 
friends to hospital at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 5th September 1867. 
Her step-mother had found fault with her ; she swallowed the contents of a 
bottle of chlorodyne, supposed to contain one ounce. When admitted she 
was sensible, but drowsy and stupid, her pupils were considerably contracted, 


* Indian Medical Gazette, June let, 1868, p. 131. 
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and were not affected by light. An emetic was immediately administered, 
by which the stomach was emptied of a largo quantity of semi-digested 
food impregnated with the odour of ether. Strong coffee was given, and 
she was made to walk for about thirteen hours when the narcotic symptoms 
passed off, and she was allowed to rest. Two days after she left well. 

Case III, — »J, M., a police constable, aged fifty (but much older in 
appearance, and much emaciated, apparently through disease), was admitted 
quite insensible, at 9 p.m., on the 13th September 1867, with stertorous 
breathing, a cold clammy skin, and pupils contracted to the size of a 
pin’s point. All endeavours to rouse him proved fruitless ; he gradually 
sunk, and died in four hours after admission. It was found that the 
vessels of the brain were congested, the heart full of djirk blood, the 
whole intestinal canal much inflamed, with a few ulcers in the ileum, 
lie had been suffering from dysentery and, feeling worse, he procured an 
ounce of chlorodyne. lie began to take it in small doses ; but, fimling it 
relieved the pain, he continued to take it until, by the afternoon, he had 
finished the ounce. lie was found by his wife, late that evening, insensible. 

Case IV. — II. G. W., aged sixty-three, was admitted at 11 a.m. on 8th 
November 1867, with all the symptoms of narcotic poisoning. lie had been 
drinking very hard for four or five days previously, and, while in a state of 
delirium tremens^ took seven drachms of chlorodyne. An emetic of sulphate 
of zinc on admission, and frequent doses of strong coffee during the day. 
Being sensible, he was made, not without much difficulty, to walk about for 
twelve hours. The narcotic symptoms then passed off. lie was relieved 
of all narcotic symptoms by the 10th. 

A moderate case of chlorodyne poisoning was treated in my wards in 
April 1870; and, in the following month, it was reported that a gentleman 
at Madras had killed himself by swallowing this poison while in a state of 
insanity. 

CAMPHOR. 

Karpuray Sans.; Kafury Arab, Hind., Dec., Malaya; GhansaVy Hind.; 
Carpooramy Tam.; Fayohy Paroaky Burinah; BarooSy Malaya. — B iud- 
WOOD. 

The following details were sent to mein February 1869, by Dr. Bateson, 
of Umballa, — 

A man was supposed by the police to have been given opium in some 
native sweetmeat ( nuddoo ) and to have died two days afterwards. Ho, 
however, walked 4 coss (8 miles) homo after eating the mddoo and opium. 
He had mortgaged his land to the people who, it was suspected, gave him 
the opium. 

At the post-mortem examination the eyes were much sunken in the head, 
as in a case of cholera. All the organs, save the stomach, were perfectly 
healthy ; the inner coat of this vibcus was very vascular in striated patches, 
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running from congestion centres ; small intestines healthy ; the large gut 
contained a little fences. The stomach and liver were sent to the Chemical 
Examiner, who reported ; “ A large amount of solid camphor (kapoor ) was 
found in the contents of the bottle containing the stomach sent. Evidence 
of the presence of camphor, but of no other poison, was also found in the 
liver sent.” 

I saw a case of (moderate) camphor poisoning in Dr. Chucker- 
butty’s ward, in September 1869. A student, (Btat 18, took, at 9 a.m., a 
pice worth of camphor, which was recommended by a quack as a cure for 
flatulence and dyspepsia. In about half an hour he felt giddiness and a 
burning sensation all over the body, and especially in the eyes. He then 
fell into a profound sleep, and remembered nothing more ; but the man 
who brought him to hospital said that he could not open his mouth, and 
had severe spasmodic twitchings in the muscles of the arms. 

On admission at 1-13 p.m., he was quite sensible, but complained of 
giddiness and great lassitude. Temperature normal, pulse 76, respiration 
tranquil, pupils slightly diluted and responding to light. Upon the action 
of an emetic, the vomited matter did not smell of camphor, but, during 
that day, his breath did. There were, subsequently, headache, drowsiness 
and some diflficulty in micturition and pain in the loins. He was discharged 
well on the next day. 

QUININE. 

The following important case of poisoning by Quinine is given by Mr. 
O’Connor, Civil Surgeon of Nowgong, Assam.* Mr. B. fell insensible in 
his bath-room; there was no perceptible radial pulse, and there was only a 
slight tremulous movement at the praecordia. A mucous fluid was run- 
ning from the mouth and nostrils, eyes closed, skin cold and clammy, hands 
clenched. lie had been taking (juinine two days for intermittent fever. 

He was slowly roused by ammonia and brandy. He could not speak 
coherently for more than an hour. He explained that, his quinine mix- 
ture having been expended, he recollected to have seen a bottle of quinine 
in a cupboard. He took a wine-glassful of this, and immediately fell down 
in the state of syncope in which he was found. The bottle was found to 
contain a saturated solution of quinine in dilute sulphuric acid. The 
wine-glassful contained 240 grains of quinine. There was a label on the 
bottle directing that from 6 to 15 minims should be taken in a glass of 
water. He remained deaf until ho left Nowgong, and he soon afterwards died. 

POISONOUS FUNGI. 

My friend, Dr. Charles Palmer, of Calcutta, has obliged me with the 
following interesting note, which certainly appears to point to the exist- 


Ind. Med. Gas,. July 1, 1867, p. 181. 
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enco iu Bengal a fungus resembling the mushroom in form and flavor, 
and possessing the intoxicating principle (amanitine) which has rendered 
Amanita Muscaria so remarkable.^ 

The following instances of poisoning by mushrooms occurred many 
years since (1853). I regret I have no notes of the cases, and am conse- 
quently wholly dependent upon my memory. 

In June 1853, I had been absent for a couple of days from my station, 
Jessore; and, on my return, was requested by the Collector to visit 
Mr, C. S., the Assistant Magistrate and Collector, who, the previous 
morning, had conducted himself in a very extraordinary manner in the 
Collector’s Court, was apparently very drunk and was sent home by the 
Collector. Mr. C. S. was a young civilian, very accomplished, and of 
reiined taste, temperate in his habits, and it appeared improbable that he 
could have been drinking to excess at this early hour, 11 a.m. I imme- 
diately visited Mr. C. S., and found him in a state of great depression and 
distress, from the recollection of the occurrences of Uie preceding day. He 
informed mo ho had had his breakfast as usual ; had a small bottle of claret 
which he always took, and was not aware of having partaken of anything 
unusual and cerbiinly not to excess. That he wont to Cutcherry at the 
usual hour, and felt unable to control his actions ; felt drunk ; every thing 
and person appeared ludicrous ; he laughed immoderately in open court, joked 
with the Oinlahs, and ridiculed in an absurd way his superior officer, the 
Collector, by whom he was hiken to his house. After some hours he recover- 
ed, considerably depressed from the effects of the stimulant, and from the 
feeling of shame at having made such a ridiculous spectacle of himself 
before his court, but more so, as ho assured mo, that this was the third time 
a similar attack had seized him, and he feared he would go mad, for ho could 
not, with the utmost effort, control his actions, and had been seized in pre- 
cisely the same manner at the same time of the year, three years iu suc- 
cession. Mr. S. was in such wretched spirits about this that I thought it 
right to remain with and watch him, and told him I would go home and 
dress, and return to tiffin. This I did, and this loads me to the second case, 
my own. During tiffin I felt myself unusually excited, and at once enquired 
how much beer 1 had taken. 1 found that I had had about half a bottle, and 
no other beverage such as sherry ; but we had stewed mushrooms, and the 
truth at once flashed across mo, that my friend had been intoxicated with 
mushrooms. Ho now told me ho had had mushrooms for breakfast the 
previous day, and recollected that, on the former occassions, when similarly 
seized, he had eaten mushrooms provided by the same servant, I can- 


* I have never heard of any instance but this in winch Europeans in India were poisoned 
by mushrooms, although they are rather liable to disagree. It is strange that, anxious as 
the poor are to gather every edible product that the soil of India affords, very few natives 
wll eat mushrooms — which they call beemj ke chatta^ toads’-umbrellas. 

N 1 
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not describe the joy my poor friend exhibited when I told him I 
had discorered th^fona et origo of his madness^ and that I was myself 
rapidly getting mad too I The Fungi had been gathered from the 
ground covering the roots of trees, not from open plain, and Mr. S. did 
not partake of them at this meal. As he had got over his three bouts of 
mushroom with no peimanent ill-effects, I declined finishing my bottle 
of beer, but went on with the mushrooms : the effect was very con- 
vincing and rapid. I was, in short, soon in a state of most exhilarated and 
pleasant intoxication. Two friends, one the Clergyman, and the other the 
Magistrate of the station, who dropped in to inquire for Mr. S., could not 
be persuaded but that my intoxication was the result of alcohol. My 
symptoms were identical to those described by Mr. S. ; every person appeared 
ridiculous, the most ordinary remark was full of fun and wit, and ray 
immoderate laughter provoked equal merriment in others. I took a drive 
in the evening, and I never before or since have seen tlie lights and shades 
cast by the setting sun so brilliant, and every object looking so perfectly 
beautiful. These exaggerated sensations continued for some hours ; indeed at 
the request of my friends I put an end to them by taking a full dose of 
ipecacuanha, and thus got rid of a considerable quantity of the Fungi 
still undigested. I experienced no after ill effects whatever. 

The species of Fungus partaken of must, I presume, have been the 
amanita^ and the almost immediate effect is a fact worthy of note. 

CUCURBJTACEiE. 

Dr. Burton Brown includes the Cucumis Colocynthis, Cucumis Pseudo 
Colocynthis, and Cucumis Hardwickii, among Indian poisons. 

The whole of the Cucurbitaceas are of questionable wholesoraeness, 
although several of the species form staple articles of food to millions 
in India. Against Lagenaria vulgaris^ the Kuddo, which almost 
every one eats. Dr. Bird wood notes : “Lindley states that some sailors were 
once poisoned by beer which had been standing in a hollowed bottle- 
gourd ; and that there is reason to believe that some, if not all the 
edible sorts of Cucurbits owe their freedom from poisonous properties to 
cultivation, for some in a wild state are found to possess them in much 
activity” (p. 158). 

Dr. A. Walker mentions that, although the natives of the Bombay 
Presidency use the edible Cucurbitaceas very freely, they are strongly 
impressed with a belief in their unwholesome nature, and rarely fail to 
attribute any severe sickness to an abundant crop of them. 

Royle says, in his work on the Himalayas (p. 219), that the wild and 
bitter variety of Lagenaria vulgarisy called toombee^ and used for mak- 
ing fukeers’ bottles, is considered poisonous. He was informed by an 
intelligent native doctor at Seharunpore that he had seen a case of poison- 
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iag from eating the bitter pulp of toombee^ in whch the symptoms were 
those of cholera. Some years ago an aged officer, residing in the Hills, 
died in a few hours with violent symptoms of irritant poisoning after (if 
not in consequence of) eating kuddo pie. 

* Native Surgeon B. Moodelly mentions (p. 316), that he has heard of 
the death of an individual from the use of the Seeds of a wild cucumber 
as a purgative. 

Trichosanthes Dioica^ the pulbull^ potole. Baboo Kanny Lall Dey 
says, that the root acts like elaterium, for which it may be substituted. 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon Koylas Chuuder Chatterjee told me that the wild 
variety is poisonous, as is the potole root is in an over-dose. My assistant, 
Baboo Tarucknath Ganguly, informs mo that cases of violent hyperca- 
tharsis, from such doses, occur frequently in Bengal villages, 

GAMBOGE. 

Mr. A. Jamsetjee has published the case of a delicate Parsee female, 
aged nineteen, who took about three drachms’^ of Pipe Gamboge (value 
three pie) for tlie purpose of self-destruction. When, some five hours 
afterwards, she was collapsed from the violent vomiting and purging, 
which commenced about two hours after taking the drug, the matters 
passed were of a deep yellow color, and the pain and suffering were 
very great. Stimulants were given and frictions employed, and the 
collapse passed off ; but the evacuations continued frequent, with straining 
and griping, and were chiefly of yellow mucus for some days afterwards. 
She recovered slowly. 


SANTONINE. 

Two cases have been recordedf by Mr. Chipperfield, of Madras, in 
which Santonine produced distinct symptoms of constitutional poisoning. 
A very sickly native girl, atat 13, having previously used this medicine, 
took three grains of Santonine in three drachms of castor oil. The results 
were hypercatharsis, vomiting, and extreme prostration. The evidences 
of poisoning were a semi-comatose condition, extreme dilatation of the 
pupils, urine of an intense yellow color. There was very great vertigo, 
everything appeared to be dancing round her, though she could sea 
nothing distinctly ; all objects had a green hue. 

A European child, a robust little boy aged five years, took three grains 
of Santonine in sugar, at bed-time. Soon afterwards he fell asleep, but 
awoke in about half an hour, got out of bed, and with the most uproarious 
mirth rushed into the room where his parents were taking dinner. His 


* Bombay Had. and Phys. Trana, Ko. 2, lor 1S53-4, page 840. 
t Madraa Quar. Jonr. of Med. Science, October 1862, p. 448. 
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head was very hot, and his pupils were widely dilated, ho appeared a good 
deal excited, and asked for wine, which was refused him. He was desired 
to go to bed again, which he did, but he could not sleep, and said the 
cot kept dancing with him. He became still more excited, related humour- 
ous and fanciful anecdotes, laughed loudly, and at last retired to rest wdth 
his mother. As soon as he lay down he declared the cots and the room 
were going round with him, that his mother had turned into a green 
woman, that the sheets were green, and the walls were gi’een. He became 
a little fractious, and complained of great thirst. After drinking a quan- 
tity of iced water he fell asleep. During the night he was much disturbed 
by dreams and awoke several times, and asked foi* water. In the morning 
ho was quite well. A dose of senna was gi\^n him, but ho passed no 
worms. 

Mr. Chippcrfiold cites a case of Santonine poisoning, by Dr. Lohrman, 
in the London Medical Review, for July 1862. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 

Kurreearc, Cariari^ Hind. 

According to Dr. Waring (p. 242), Hermann, Roxburgh, and others 
speak of the root of this handsome climbing plant as violently poisonous, 
but none of those authorities furnish any details of a case in which its 
ill-effects have been observed. A belief in its poisonous properties is, 
however, common amongst the natives of all parts of India. Dr. Bidie in- 
forms Dr. Waring that, in Mysore, he found Bish ( root of Aconitum Ferox) 
largely adulterated with the roots of this plant. In Travancore, a remedy 
held in esteem in the treatment of gonorrheea is a white farinaceous pow- 
der obtained from this root by bruising and repeated washing and mace- 
ration. Dr, Waring adds that it is very desirable to obtain further 
information with regard to its properties. Dr. Birdwood mentions that it 
is said to be a substitute for Colchicum. 

Only two cases of poisoning by this root (both fatal) have come before 
the Calcutta Chemical Examiner, both the transmitting letters being, by a 
very singular coincidence, dated the 24th October 1867. The details of 
both are unfortunately slight. 

Case /. — Dr. R. D. Logg, Civil Surgeon of Pertabgurh, sent down 
portions of the fresh root, stalk, and leaves of a creeping plant bearing a 
seed, and called by the natives kuryaree, together with the contents of the 

stomach of a woman who destroyed herself by swallowing a m 

Imasha ?] of the same. The notes of the post-mortem examination are 
considered to show that the action of Kurreeare is that of a narcotico irri- 
tant poison. 

Case IL — ^Dr. Chandra, in civil medical charge of Deoghur (Sonthal 
Pergunnahs), sent on from Mr. J. T. Blumhardt, Assistant Commissioner of 
Qoddah, the roots and seed-vessels of the *‘61oriosa Superba” (Urdu 
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Kareearee ; Bengali, Ognishikha). ** About two tolahs weight of the root 
was administered with some salt and red-lead to the deceased Debn 
Pahariah.” 

QUERCUS FEROX. 

It is mentioned in the Police Report, L. P., for 1843, p 40, that two 
persons, a wife and her paramour, who poisoned the husband of the first 
by administering to him in his food some Hurrema meet a ( Quercus 
feroxjy had been sentenced to sufier death. 

Piddington gives Hurineea-datana (for which HurrcmoT is probably 
a misprint) as the vernacular name of Q,ucrcus ferox. This is a large 
timbe^ tree, native of the Chittagong Hills, vide Roxburgh Flora Indica^ 
Vol. HI, p. 639. 

DAPIINADS. 

India produces several poisonous members of this genus (see Royle, 
p. 321). Dr. Bird wood thinks that the root of the bazars may bo obtained 
from more than one Daphne, Dr. Burton Brown mentions one species, 
Gundhera^ which is the root and stem of a shrub growing in the Hills, 
which acts as a powerful irritant. It is recognised by the peculiar woody 
tissue which fonns the inner bark, and which is composed of long white 
fibres easily separable from the wood. It has a peculiar acrid taste, and 
causes vomiting and death from inflammation of the stomach, but its 
other symptoms are not well known. 

MUDAR, 

Calatropis Hamiltonii, 

Arka, Akundf Svaytaitrkum, Sans.; Aky Mudar, Hind.; RowcCy By.; 
Vecada, Can,; Yercumy Vullerkoo, Tam,; Necla-jeeleeroo, Tel.; Moodu'^ 
wflrra, Cey.; AfmWe, Burmah ; OshmaVy Oschar, Arab; Bejd-eloschary 
Ermmion ? (Kercher), Egypt. White variety, — Alarkuy Sans, ; Shwet 
akund and Urkoy Ben.; Tellajelladooy Tel. ; The Sugar, Sukkur-ooU 
ashury Vulg. The Spirit, — Bar, By. (Birdwood.) 

In the Chapter on Infanticide in the lost edition of this work, mention 
was made of the practice of murdering new-born female infants by forcing 
the milky juice of the mudar down their throats. In the Indian Medi- 
cal Gazette for April and June 1867, pp. 106 and 148, Mr. McReddie, 
medical officer of Hurdui, again drew attention to this mode of infanticide, 
and suggested that an investigation should be made with a view to the 
detection of this poison by chemical analysis. He, at the same time, gave 
the results of some experiments upon puppies, Mr. McReddie infers 
from them that mudar juice is acrid, but that it is not, as it is supposed to 
be by the natives, a narcotic poison. 
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SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 

Nrooskura^ BuUatakee^ Sans. ; Bhelay Belawinay Bhelamany Bhela- 
wan. Hind. ; Gheruy Can. ; Kampiray Mai. ; Shayngcottayy Shayrang- 
COM ay, Tam. ; Nellajidiy Jeedighendzadooy Bhallatakiy Bhallatamuy 
Tel. ; Kirihadullay Cey. ; Chai-bin, Pegu. (Birdwood.) 

A case in which a singular vesicular eruption was produced by the 
external application of the juice of the Marking Nuty will be found re- 
corded by Mr, A. Gibson, in the Transactions of Medical and Physical 
Society of Bombay, Vol. I, p. 332. See also p. 271 of this volume, in 
which the juice, mixed with other vesicants, caused fatal blistering. 

Dr. Balfour says, ( Timber Trees of India) that the juice of the|pee is 
so acrid that wood-cutters are unwilling to cut the tree until after it has 
been killed by ringing the bark ; this acridity also renders the wood 
dangerous to work. 

Sir W. O’ Shaughnessy Brooke found that a minute drop of the juice, placed 
on the back of his hand, occasioned the eruption of an herpetic blotch, 
intensely itchy, and scaling from the centre towards the circumference, 
which did not disappear for eight months, and left a scar like that of a 
boil (p. 280). 

Dr. Honigberger notes (p. 228) that, at Lahore, he discovered that some 
of the prisoners rubbed the juice of this nut on their eyes ; others had 
rubbed it on their bodies. The former were, apparently, suffering from 
incumble ophthalmia, the latter from a kind of ring-worm. By this 
means they contrived to remain on the sick list, eating and drinking 
without being necessitated to work. 

According to Dr. Percival Lord^ the Marking Nut, brought from Goa, 
is applied externally, as a rubefaciant, for chronic rheumatism, indolent 
swellings, &c. The natives also use it in some of their aphrodisiac 
mixtures, and it is said to be safely taken internally if mixed with cocoa- 
nut-oil. Dr. A. Walkerj- says that this juice is very generally employed 
by the natives as an epispastic, and is also taken internally in venereal com- 
plaints, the belief in its efficacy in these being, most probably, derived from 
the old doctrine of signature which prevails in India as a popular notion. 
He adds that every one who has had any practice among natives (Bombay 
Presidency) must have seen the troublesome and sometimes fatal conse- 
quences produced by its abuse. Its effects on different individuals are 
strangely dissimilor ; on some it acts simply as a blister, while on others 
deep ulcerations with sloughing and even death itself (if the scrotum be 
the part on which it is put) are the results of its application ; oven sleep- 
ing under the ti*ee is said to bo attended with very troublesome conse- 


• Bombay Medical and Physical Transactione, lor 1841, p. 117. 
t Tbid for 1840, p. 68. 
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qiiencos. By subjecting the juice to a species of distillation; it is said to 
be rendered more manageable as an epispastic. The whole nut is given 
to horses in farcy. The native farriers commence by giving one a day, 
and gradually increase the dose by one, till they reach fifteen, which is 
the maximum given. They then decrease the quantity by one ; they think 
it a good remedy. 

Dr. J. Newton (cited by Waring) mentions that the bruised nut, applied 
locally to the os uteri, is one of the means in use amongst native women 
for procuring abortion. 

POUNDED GLASS. 

Baboo Kanuy Lall Dey infonns that, about ten years ago, some cooked 
sag (spinach) was sent to Dr. Macnamara for inspection. He detected 
a large quantity of powdered glass in the mess. It was proved that 
the kidmutgar who served the dish introduced the glass with the 
intention of poisoning his master. On the 28th of November 1869, an 
Italian woman, cetat 20, was brought to the Medical College Hospital, said 
to have swallowed about three drachms of powdered glass with suicidal 
intent. The bowels were constipated. As there were no symptoms, she took 
an ounce of castor oil and left. Dr. B. Haines has published an interesting 
case in which a Mahratta artist of Bombay, having been seized in the act 
of committing a robbery, managed to break up and swallow a quan- 
tity of bottle glass. The remainder of the bottle was produced — 
a reddish brown quart bottle, such as Rhenish wine is imported in. 
He merely complained of a little pricking sensation in the throat and 
stomach. He was made to vomit, but no glass was ejected. Ho took 
castor oil ; the stools were yellow and loose, not bloody. At the bottom of 
the vessel were found a number of pieces of thin bottle-glass, precisely 
corresponding with the remains of the bottle shown by the policeman. 
There were about twenty fragments of various sizes, the largest an inch 
long by a quarter of an inch broad, the smallest as large as a grain of 
rice. There was considerable tenderness at the epigastrium which con- 
tinued more or less until his discharge on the 8th day. 

Mr. Haines remarks that cases of this kind are by no means unfrequent 
in that part of India, the idea of the poisonous nature of pounded glass 
being even more generally received among the natives than in Europe. 
It is generally taken for the purpose of committing suicide. One or 
two other such cases have come under his observation since the one above 
mentioned. Where such large fragments, slender and sharp-pointed, have 
been swallowed, some degree of danger, ho thinks, must always exist of 
the pieces sticking cross-wise in some portion of the intestinal tube, and 
producing ulceration, which might lead to the laying open either of a 
large vessel or of the cavity of the peritoneum. Hence, he insists, it 
will al^ys be advisable to keep the patient under observation for ten or 
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twelve days, by which time symptoms of such ulceration, if it existed, 
would manifest themselves. 

In Mrs. Florence Marryat’s recently published book “ Gup,’* allusion is 
made to a woman at Bangalore who poisoned some intruding dogs with 
ground glass, and they died in great pain. In his report on Cattle Poison- 
ing, Dr. Walker, Chemical Examiner, Allahabad, mentions what he appears 
to have considered a trumped-up case, in which pounded glass was sub- 
mitted as the poisoning agent. 

It is very singular, however, with how much impunity fragments of 
glass have frequently been swallowed. It seems to have been a rather 
common practice among mountebanks and drunkards, in the last century, 
to eat the glass after drinking its contents. Sound teeth and strong jaws 
appear generally to have afforded these idiots an impunity which they 
scarcely deserved.* 

In March 1856, a street mountebank placed himself before my window 
in Calcutta and, to my full belief, eat part of a common black bottle. 

There cannot bo a doubt that powdered glass is a powerful mechanical 
irritant, although Taylor shows (Poisons, p. 15) that its effects vary 
much in dijQTerent cases. I suspect that this depends almost wholly upon 
the degree of Icvigatioii. A woman swallowed a quantity of coarsely- 
powdered glass, in order to “ scour out” her stomach. Intense pain in the 
stomach camo on with tenderness ; the pulse became small, 100 in the 
minute, and there wore thirst and pallor of countenance. An emetic was 
given, a part of the glass was rejected. Afterwards stimulants and Aqua 
Lauro-Cerasi wore employed ; the next day the urgency of the symptoms 
had passed of, and she completely recovered. f 

A writer in Notes and Querieslj. mentions that ho has heard of several 
persons whoso death was attributed to mechanical poisoning with pounded 
glass. lie knows that this material has boon too commonly^ employed 
{chiefly by jealous negresses) on the west coast of Africa, to ensure tlie 
death of a rival or a faithless lover, — the finely-powdered glass being 
introduced into some favorite food, the native “foo foo” for example. 


* The woll-knowii cxpros&ions “ crush a cup of wine,” “ crush a pot,” “ crack a bottle,” are 
probably fouuded upon this ])ractice. Linschoten, the naval historian, says of Sir Bichard 
Greenville, the brave admiral : “ He was of so hard a complexion that, often, when he had 
other captains for his guests, he would carouse three or four glasses 'of wine ; and then in a 
bravery take the glasses between his teeth, crush them in pieces and^swallow them, that the 
blood sometimes ran out of his mouth. This was told me (adds Linschoten) by divers 
credible persons who had many times seen him do it.” Some Arab jugglers, calling themselves 
of the tribe of Aissahonha, lately in Liondon professed to masticate tumblers. The editor 
of a leading medical journal considered that this was a mere trick, as one would not be likely 
very long to survive the retd perfonuance. 
t N. Sydenham Society's Year Book for 1863, p. 401, 

J Third Serio'^j Vul. II., p. loD. 
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DIAMOND DUST. 

Although this material has no place, in Dr. Taylor’s treatise, among the 
mechanical irritant poisons, it is certain that a belief in its deadly potency 
existed long ago in Europe, and that the same idea is, at present, of consi- 
derable prevalence in India. 

It is considered that the Powder of Succession of the Italian poisoners 
was diamond dust. Benvenuto Cellini relates that an attempt was made 
to poison him, when in prison at Rome, by the administration of pounded 
diamond in his food, and that he escaped in consequence of the accom- 
plice reserving the valuable diamond for himself, and substituting pow- 
dered glass. Ho says that the diamond is not poisonous in itself, but that 
it acts mechanically by perforating the intestines, which no other sort 
of stone or glass can do.* lie adds that it was not to produce its effect 
for four or five months. One of the Duke of Orleans’s old servants told 
Voltaire, of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, who died iu 1680, with symp- 
toms of acute irritant poisoning, that “ the poison was a diamond reduced 
to powder, and strewed with pounded sugar over some strawbeiries.” f 

Captain Burton has noted that the Hindus of the present day consider 
that the diamon<l is poisonous. Baboo Kanny Lall Dey confirms this, 
lie says that Sir William O’Bhauglmessy Brooke mentioned, in his lectures 
at the Medical College 'of Calcutta, that he was once called to an Arme- 
nian gentleman of this city, who had swallowed a whole diamond, with 
the intention of destroying himself. A purgative removed the stone which 
was, very properly, presented to the Physician. Baboo Kanny Lall Dey also 
tolls me that, a native of wealth going to prison with a diamond ring 
on his fiiiger, it was considered that the reason for taking it away was lost 
he should use the stone as a poison. Sub- Assistant Surgeon Meer 
Ashruff AU, Teacher of Midwifeiy in the Calcutta Medical College, 
informs me that ho attended a Greek lady at Agra who, in a fit of passion, 
attempted to kill herself by swallowing a diamond of about the value 
of a hundred rupees, which she had taken for that purpose from a ring. 
He adds that the idea of the poisonous quality of this gem is now pre- 
valent even among women in Bengal, and that it was reported in native 
society that an European gentleman, in Lord Dalhousio’s time, who had 
got into trouble in the Central Provinces, destroyed himself by swallowing a 
diamond. He believes this idea to be principally duo to a confusion of the 
words ^^Zewar, JawAar,” Jewel, and Zahr, Poison, and also to the fact that, 
in several dramas by Kali Das and others, the diamond is represented as 
a poison. My House Physician, Baboo Taruknath Ganguly, has obtained 
for me the following passage from one of these plays.f A wronged woman 

* Autobiography, C5hap. XIII. 

t Life of Louis XIV, p. 101, Vol. I. 

t “ Biddabha Bibalio Nattuck,” by Baboo Womosb Cbundcr Mittor. 

o 1 
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exclaims; ‘‘It is said that diamond destroys life.” (Addressing the 
diamond ring presented hy her lover ) “ Ah most beautiful ornament 1 
A moment more and thou wilt destroy the life of her whose finger thou 
adornest, thou wilt kill the love which it was thy commission to preserve I ” 

Upon tliis point that eminent Sanskrit Scholar, the Raja ^likrishna 
Bahadur, informs me that ho, and also a learned and experienced Kaviraj 
(physician) of Calcutta, consider that diamond dust can only injure as a 
mechanical irritant. The Raja heard long ago of instances, in Calcutta, of 
death caused by swallowing diamond, “ and he believes that they are 
authentic.” He adds — “In ancient writings wo meet with similar occur- 
rences, which are consistent with reason.” 

The Raja cites a work, “ Bhavaprakasha(^ to the effect that the dia- 
mond, when properly calcined, increases life, energy, health, beauty and 
happiness, and undoubtedly destroys all sorts of maladies. It also increases 
the sight of the eyes. Another work, the Raj-bullahhay mentions that the 
diamond has the properties of causing purging, vomiting, dulness and 
astringency, and of being agreeable to taste. 

We arc told* that, when Ajmir was invested by De Boigne, the faithful 
Governor, Dumraj, a Rajpoot, placed in tlie dilemma of a disgraceful 
sun'onder or disobedience to his prince's summons, swallowed diamond- 
powder. “ Tell the Raja,” said this faithful servant, “ thus only could I 
testify my obedience ; and over my dead body alone could a Southron 
enter Ajmir.” 

These facts gain considerable importance when placed in co-relation 
with the following case which occurred at Sylhet in 1855. Mussamut 
Fool Bobee was tried for having murdered Sullimoollah (with whom she 
had formerly cohabited, but who had offended her by marrying another 
woman) by giving him something in a cup of milk which brought on fatal 
vomiting and purging. The body was in too decomposed a state to admit 
of examination. 

The prisoner confessed that she administered a powder of ground diamond 
to tlie deceased in milk, soon after which ho became ill and died the next day. 
She declared throughout, that the poison had been given to her by another 
to administer, but that she gave it to her master as medicine, he being ill 
of fever. She never admitted that she had given poison to kill from 
anger at her master having married another, when he had promised to 
marry her. It was, however, in evidence that she used to declare that 
deceased had brought her to his house with promise of marriage, and that 
she administered a poison in milk which killed him a few days after his 
marriage, and she stated that the person who gave her tlie powder to 
administer told her to mix it secretly. She was convicted of murder by 
poison on violent presumption, and sentenced to imprisonment for lifc.j* 

t Kizamut Adawlut Reports, May 4, 1855, p. 503. 
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Doubtless, this woman believed that what she gave was diamond dust 
It may, however, be doubted whether it was not some ordinary poison 
such as arsenic, especially as it was given in milk. Still this case 
and the following one are of sufficient significance to prove that the 
tendency to employ diamond dust as a poison still exists in India. About 
eighteen months ago, an Up-Country dealer in jewels, residing in the Burra 
Bazar, was brought to thoMedic(d College Hospital having, it was stated, 
swallowed diamond dust ; as there were not any symptoms he left, after 
having taken an aperient. 

HAIR, &c. 

The late Dr. Cantor informed mb that the administration, in cun’y 
or other soft food, of very finely-chopped human hair is a recognised 
mode of slow poisoning in Singapore, especially by women intent upon 
destroying their husbands. Paris mentions (Vol. II, p. 145) that it has 
been asserted that human hair, chopped fine, constitutes the active ingre- 
dient of a slow poison frequently employed in Turkey, and that it 
induces, by irritation, a chronic disease resembling cancer. 

Dr. Honigbergor mentions that there exists an idea, Up-Country, that 
tigers’ smellers are poisonous, and General Ramsay informed me that such 
a notion is prevalent. There cannot bo a doubt that, chopped up rather 
finely, these coarse bristles would act as a mechanical irritant. 

Baboo Kanny Lall Dey tells me that hair is sometimes used by cattle- 
poisoners. It is well known that cattle and camels are not unfrcqueutly 
killed by the formation of large hairy concretions in their stomachs. 
And, of late, more than one case has been reported in the English journals 
of women whoso death has been caused by the habit of swallowing their 
own hair. 

Dr. Francis Macnamara informed me, in 1856, that he had lately 
received for examination certain pills, supposed to contain poison, which 
appeared to bo chiefly made up of prickly particles of grass. The mass 
was regarded as a mechanical irritant without trace of any chemical poison. 

Dr. John Murray, Suporiutondent of the Madras Lunatic Asylum, has 
recently communicated* a case of fatal peritonitis and bowel-obsti’uction 
caused in a native insane woman by eating the husks and seeds (with 
which the colon was completely filled throughout its whole course) of the 
Guazama tormentosa, a tree devoid of poisonous property. 

It frequently happened, in India, when it was customary to make teats 
of wash-leather, that infants swallowed the piece of Sponge which was 
tied at the mouth of their nursing bottles. The accident generally caused 
much alarm ; but, in two cases which I saw, the foreign body was passed 
in a few hours without causing any inconvenience. The general use of 
gutta-percha teats has, perhaps, put an end to those accidents. 


Ma(lra» Monthly Journal of Med. Science, May 1670. 
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CARBONIC ACID. 

It appears probable that the incautious manner in which the natives 
burn charcoal in close ill-ventilated rooms must, not unfrequently, lead 
to fatal results, at least where the practice is followed in brick houses — 
the smaller huts are rarely sufficiently air-tight to prevent the escape of 
the gas. Dr. Baillie, when stationed at Hooghly, mentioned to mo a 
case of this kind which occurred in his practice. He was in attend- 
ance upon the infant of a wealthy Hindu suffering from an ordinary attack 
of fever. After the usual symptoms had been abated, he was 
surprised to find that the child always appeared to be drowsy. On 
one or two occasions, ho found ‘that the atmosphere of the small brick 
room in which the child lay was unusually close — and that the child 
appeared to revive when the windows were opened. On about the third 
day, he found the child lying upon the lap of a nurse, who was seated on 
the ground close to a pan of charcoal, wilh the fumes of which the room 
was almost unsupportably redolent. The infant lay torpid, as usual — 
but soon revived and did well in a clear atmosphere. It subsequently 
appeared that the child had been thus exposed to the influence of the 
I)oison for several days. 

Baboo Kanny Lall Dey tells me of the case of a woman who took a young 
infant to nurse. She lay down with the child at night in a small close 
upper room in a brick house — a pan of ignited charcoal stood by. In the 
morning the child was found to bo dead, and the nurse insensible. 

During the rains, charcoal pans are much used in European liouses for 
drying towels, &c., which are spread on a bamboo frame over the pan. 
I have found my own children sitting round a carbonic acid manufactory 
of this kind, when the air of a lofty room had become very perceptibly 
vitiated by carbonic acid. 

It was reported in the Calcutta Papers in May 1856 that, several 
deaths having recently occun-cd by persons descending into wells for lotas 
which hud been dropi>cd, the Chief Magistrate, at the recommendation of 
the Coroner, had ordered a notice to be given by beat of tomtom through- 
out the native part of the town, warning the people of the danger of 
going down into wells, without taking the precaution of ascertaining whe- 
ther a light will burn near the surface of the water. It would seem that 
this mode of warning is an old custom which had fallen into disuse. 

As this copy lies before me, the same evil is complained of in the morn- 
ing Papers.* It is stated that, during the past few months, there have been 
reported, in both the town and suburbs of Calcutta, several deaths from 
this cause. A native went down a well in Bortollah, to pick up a brass 
spoon, and lost his life. Another case, in Toltollah, would also have been 


Indian Daily iVetoa, Slat May ia70. 
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fatal had not some lascars promptly let down a rope and pulled the man 
up in a state of insensibility. These accidents are most frequent in tho 
hot weather before much rain has fallen, when the wells are nearly dry. 

TARTARIZED ANTIMONY. 

I mentioned in ray last edition an instance in which a family, residing 
near Calcutta, had suffered greatly from the stupidity of a native servant, 
who added a quantity of this preparation, which ho found lying about, to 
a curry, mistaking it for salt ! 

Native Surgeon Moodclly gives, in the paper already cited, the case of 
an enfeebled native woman in whom a dose, little exceeding a quarter of a 
grain, of tartar emetic produced serious symptoms of poisoning. In 
March 1868, four Mahoraedans who had boon eating a mess of rice, dal, 
and curry together, wore attacked in half an hour with rather violent 
symptoms of tartar emetic poisoning, and were brought to my ward. 
The symptoms were severe vomiting, purging, burning sensation at the 
epigastrium, cramps in the arms, great prostration, thirst. They recovered 
quickly. 

HYDRATED OXIDE OF LEAD. 

The practice of keeping drinking-water in long-necked leaden bottles, 
which do not admit of being properly cleaned out, most undoubtedly 
lias led to much severe illness in this country. Filtered rain water of 
great purity, almost perfectly free from saline matter, being commonly 
in use, the chemical action of this fluid upon the conlaining leaden 
vessels must bo incessant. About eighteen years since, having to 
prepare some medicine at a patient’s house, I called for water, which 
was brought in a leaden surai. Upon pouring it out, I was startled to 
find it perfectly milky from admixture, as was afterwards proved, with a 
very large quantity of Oxide of Lead. It was found that the water 
(about half a pint) had been standing in the vessel for nearly a week. 
Had the invalid called for this draught in the night, it would, in all pro- 
bability, have destroyed life. 

When in medical charge at Howrah, I was consulted by a gentleman for 
a weakness in one of his feet. On endeavouring to plant tho foot firmly 
on tho ground, one of the muscles of the solo, probably the adductor 
pollicis, appeared to fail suddenly ; he was therefore compelled to rest in 
walking on the heel and outer side of tho foot. This had come on gradu- 
ally without any hurt, that he was aware of, or other apparent cause. 
Being almost at a loss to account for this, I inquired whether his servants 
kept his drinking-water in leaden vessels. He at once replied that he had 
purchased one at Moulmein, and had used it constantly until a short time 
previously, when the neck had come off. There was no appearance of a 
lead line upon the gums, and, as he appeared in robust health, I merely 
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recommended frictions and the sal t-and- water douche, and advised him to 
wear an inflexible sole. The weakness gradually wore oflP, and he has 
iflnce walked firmly. 

In June 1870, Dr. W. Palmer, Officiating Chemical Examiner to Govern- 
ment, having heard that a child living in a Calcutta house, wherein 4;ho 
new water supply was conducted by means of leaden pipes, had suflered 
in a way not unfrequently induced by lead-poisoning, instituted a series 
of experiments, and reported to the Justices that the water contained 
metallic lead equalling 57 of a part to one million parts. An indivi- 
dual might thus swallow in a month, a quantity equalling six-tenths of a 
grain of sugar of lead. Ho considers that, as lead is a cumulative poison, 
the child suffered from the effects of the poison, as the proportion of lead 
contained in the water varies with varying circumstances. He, therefore, 
maintained the necessity of forbidding the use of lead pipes, except those 
lined with tin, which, if properly made, effectually prevent contamination. 

The following case of lead poisoning was sent me by Dr. Wise of Dacca 
in 1865. 

Colica Pictonum. Gondial Singh, a native of Ilindoostan, but for 
several years a Chowkidar at an Indigo factory in this district, suflfered 
from Syphilitic disease and from an eruption attended with much itching. 
One of the head servants at the factory gave him an infallible (?) cure in 
the following : 

Moorda Sung (Litharge) ... ... ... 1 tolah 

White Sugar ... ... ... ... ... 1 pan 

These, after being mixed, were divided into seven powders, and one was 
wdored to be taken every day. Each powder contained a little over 
25 grains of Litharge. The first dose was taken ou the Gth February, and 
for five days ho daily swallowed one. Ho then became seriously ill, with 
violent pain at the navel, constipation, vomiting, trembling of the ex- 
tremities, and rcte'ntion of urine. For three days, ho says, he passed no 
urine, and for eight he liad no stool. Warm poultices of nocm leaves 
caused a free discharge of uriiio. On the 13th March I first saw him. 
He was then unable to stand or to raise his arms. Ho complained of a 
twisting pain arouud the navel, his bowels were obstinately costive, but 
there was no distension of the abdomen, nor retraction of the muscles. 
A distinct blue line was found running parallel to, but at the distance of 
a few linos from, the edge of the gums. No bad taste in the mouth was 
complained of. There were groat emaciation and debility. From the 
above date until his death ou the 27th March, emaciation proceeded 
rapidly. Paralysis of the muscles of the arms, causing the characteristic 
drop^wrist^ was well marked. His bowels remained obstinately costive, 
except when purgatives were given. 

The treatment adopted was Castor-oil with Croton-oil, Iodide of Potas- 
sium with Citrate of Quiuine and Iron. Latterly galvanism was tried. 
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Moorda Sung, mixed with ghee or wax, is a favorite application of 
the Kobiraj in diseases of the skin. It is rarelj used internally. 

Two cases of Colica Pictonum in natives have been reported by Dr. 
W. S. Charters.* The patients wore two suwars, who had been some time 
previously under Dr. Charters’ treatment for syphilis, but who had 
recently (each) taken three white powders, one on three successive days, 
prescribed for them by a Fukeer. This man made no secret of his pre- 
scription, and said that he had been constantly in the habit of giving such 
medicine with impunity, prescribing, at the same time, certain rules and 
restrictions regarding diet, which, ho said, they had neglected to follow 
and had suffered in consequence. His receipt was as follows : 

1 tola (about 3 drachms) of “Bans Lochan” “Bamboo eyes,” small 
nodules found in the pith of some species of bamboo. 

2 tolas of “ Moorda Sung,” (Litharge) rubbed up together, and made 
into three powders. One powder given daily, in a portion of rice and 
ghee, for three successive days. 

Dr. A. Smith has published an account of njh epidemic of Colic ap^ 
parently caused by the presence of Lead in the sugar and arrack 
served out to the men of H. M. 37th Regiment, at Newera Elba, Ceylon, 
in 1862. — Monthly MedicalJournal, March 1853, p. 202. 

A fatal case of colica pictonum is given by Dr. Morehoad in the 
first volume of his treatise. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID. 

Up to the time of the publication of the last edition of this work in 
1856, no case of poisoning by Prussic Acid in India had l)een reported. 
Subsequently there have been several — the first having been that of an 
assistant in the Calcutta Medical Stores Department. Baboo Kanny Lall 
Dey has noticed that those who have selected this poison have generally 
been persons of some education.'!' He has had four cases brought under 
his notice within the last two years. 

For the detection of this poison in the viscera he recommends that they 
should bo preserved in strong spirit which tends to retain the Prussic 
Acid in the tissues. Subsequently the distillation process can bo adopted, 
the acid distilling off with the spirit, in which it is detectable by the usual 
liquid tests. The spirit can be easily driven off from the distillate, while 


♦ Trans. Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, 1853-54, p. 340. 
f Dr. Honjigbcrger hazards tlic statement that “ Maharajah Sheer Sing, having Iteard 
of this poison, procured a phial from Agra, probably for the purpose of poisoning his minis- 
ter the Rajah Dhyan Sing ; but, on his majesty’s having been informed that I was aware 
of his having received the poison, he pretended that he had sent for it to try some experi- 
ments on dogs ; and handed to me the phial unopened. Very soon after, the enigma was 
solved by their mutual destruction.” (Vol. II., p. 288.) 
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the escape of the acid may be prevented by fixing it with re-agents forming 
stable compounds, viz.^ Nitrate of Silver and Sulphide of Ammonium. 

CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

The introduction of this salt for photographic and electro-plating purposes 
has been followed by several cases of poisoning by its means. One of the 
earliest was that of a European, at Kun'achee, noticed by Dr. B. Brown.^ 
The symptoms were complete insensibility, pulse almost imperceptible, 
breathing slow, pupils dilated, and rapid death. 

Dr. Brown mentions that this salt had (in 1863) been actually made in 
Lahore by natives, so that an accident might easily occur. 

Five years later, in 1868, the wife of a Mahomedan electro-plater, living 
in Mirzapore, a Suburb of Calcutta, dchtroyed herself, by swallowing this 
salt of native manufacture, as Baboo Kanny Lall Dcy found on analysis 
that it was very impure, and contained much of the undecomposed Ferro- 
cyanide. A portion of the stufi' was found and was produced in Court. 
Baboo Kanny Lall Dcy tells me, that it is an impure mixture of Cyanide 
and Ferrocyanide of Potassium. Tlio native gilders preparo if by im- 
perfectly roasting a mixture of Ferrocyanide of Potassium and impure 
Carbonate of Potash. 

The Madras Medical Journal, for May 1870, p. 395, notices two cases of 
suicide by this salt which had recently occurred in Madras. In one of 
these a respectable womam, irritated by some family squabble, sent out to 
the bazar for “ rat^poison ; ” her messenger received, without question, a 
lump of Cyanide of Potassium; she swallowed about ten grains of it, and died, 

NITRATE OF SILVER. 

The following rare case of poisoning by this salt is recorded* by G. C. 
Chatterjea, m.a. and m.b., of Azimgunj IIo presciibed, with duo pre- 
caution, a solution of the nitrate (a drachm to the ounce) for a sloughing 
sore on the scrotum. The patient, a very ignorant old man, divided it 
into four parts add took ouc, containing 15 grains, and two doses more 
witliin the next two hours. He was then seen, — 45 gmins had been swal- 
lowed. lie complained of an indescribable burning sensation in the 
stomach, eyes rod, forehead covered with perspiration. Pulse quick, and 
respiration hurried. Tongue devoid of epithelium. Mind clear, but he was 
unable to speak. He was made to swallow a largo cup-full of milk, and a 
strong solution of common salt. Milk and eggs caused vomiting. At first 
thick tenacious mucus, subsequently mucous casts of different forms 
streaked with blood. This continued for about an hour when the burning 
sensation somewhat abated. Vomiting was maintained by large draughts 
of milk with relief. In about three hours ho felt comfortable, and fell 


* lad. Med. Gaz., Muich 2nd, ISCS, p. Gl. 
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asleep. Next moming tlie bowels were cleared by a saline purge. On 
the tliird day ho had rather a sharp attack of dysentery, but made a good 
recovery. 

CHLORIDE OF ZINC. 

Two eases of poisoning by Burnett’s solution have occurred in the 
Medical College Hospital. In one of these, which came partly under iny 
own care, a student drank about two ounces, mistaking it for syrup. IIo 
was immediately treated, but death occurred in about a week from spha- 
celus of the coats of the stomach. In two other cases which have 
occurred in Calcutta, the patients* escape (after severe vomiting) appears 
to have been due to the fact that the solution was accidentally swallowed 
immediately after dinner. 

CHLORIDE OF CADMIUM. 

The following case of poisoning by the above-named salt has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Hinder of the Calcutta Native Hospital.* It is, I believe, 
happily unique ; — 

Sheik Laljaun, a slender lad, about 14 years of ago, was brought to 
hospital on the 2nd March 1866. On admission, he was in a state 
of perfect collapse, with a cold clammy skin ; radial pulse scarcely percep- 
tible ; respiration feeble, slow, and sighing ; no stertor ; face considerably 
disfigured, owing to considerable chemosis of both eyes, to such an extent 
as to prevent closure of the lids, completely hiding the pupil ; lips everted, 
the mucous membrane of the mouth being pale and sodden ; tongue 
swollen, greatly resembling the distended belly of a frog ; lay apparently 
unconscious, though, when shaken and roused by dashing cold water on 
the face, he replies rationally, in a hoarse whisper, to any questions put to 
him; there was extreme restlessness and throwing about of the limbs; 
deglutition impeded ; with considerable difficulty he could be got to swallow 
a little milk and water — this was due in all })robability to a similar condition 
of parts existing in the pharynx, as was seen in the mouth. 

His mother stated that her son had been rigidly observing tho 
Mahomedan lent and, on its completion, finding his a 2 )petite fail, ho 
proposed to take a purgative, and, for this purpose, he purchased from 
a native vendor of drugs a pice worth of senna leaves, and a pice of 
Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), tho latter being equal in quantity 
to four drachms and twenty grains, half of which he took in a 
decoction prepared from tho senna leaves. “ Immediately on swallowing 
it he began to spit and vomit, throwing himself on the bed, rolling about, 
and complaining much.** He died about one hour aud-a-half after taking 
the dose. 


r 1 


♦ Xnd. Med. Gazette for June 1866, p, 156. 
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On tasting some of the supposed Epsom salts, Mr. Hinder experienced, 
almost instantaneously, a sharp raw sensation throughout the tongue, as 
though it were bared of its epithelial covering, with constriction and 
dryness of the fauces, followed by a spasmodic pain at the epigastrium, 
attended with nausea and spitting. 

Dr. W. Palmer, Officiating Chemical Examiner to Government, said that 
one of the two packets was found to contain Chloride of Cadmium, the other 
contained a mixture of about equal parts of Chloride of Cadmium and Sulphate 
of Magnesia. Examination of the contents of the stomach did not reveal 
evidence of poison or any indication of the cause of death. Chloride of 
Cadmium is such a rare salt that little or nothing is known of its action ; 
to test this, ho gave to a cat about 30 grains of the mixture. The cat 
died in less than five minutes. The salt is very rare indeed, and he 
doubted if it could be bought in all India under its proper name. He 
had a small quantity in the laboratory of the Chemical Examiner’s de- 
partment. Iodide of Cadmium is used in photography, and may be pur- 
chased, but ho could not find that the Chloride had ever been used. It is 
an expensive salt. It appears to kill through the nervous system; the 
cat struggled, apparently unconsciously, for a few minutes, and then be- 
came motionless. The action was almost immediate. lie would expect 
to find all the blood-vessels of the nervous system highly congested, and 
that would 1)0 the immediate and apparent cause of death. 

Dr. Woodford found the vessels of the brain excessively engorged with 
blood. The left lung was congested, and the stomach contained a few 
ounces of mucilaginmis-looking fluid. In his opinion the deceased died 
from congestion of the vessels of the brain. 

TELINI. 

( Mylahris CichoriL) 

Dr, Burton Brown says that this veiy efficient Indian substitute for 
Cantharidcs is rarely employed in this country as a poison, but that it is 
occasionally given to produce abortion, or to i*eUeve impotenoy ; and, when 
80 employed, it may produce dangerous symptoms. In one case these flies 
were applied externally for the purpose of injury, and in another several 
were found in spirit, probably added to produce greater stimulating effect 
(p. 90). Colonel Todd’s work contains ample evidence of the existence in 
Rajputana of the idea that the deaths of several historic personages have 
been caused by wearing Poisoned Rohes, It is believed that the son of 
Jeswunt, the formidable Rahtore prince, was thus done to death by a robe 
of honor presented to him by Arungzeb. So also Raja Bukht met his 
death, a learned vedya declaring, from the first, that he was beyond the 
reach of medicine. The Queen of Ganoro, having been taken prisoner in 
her last stronghold on the Nerbuddii, complimented the victor on his 
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gallant conduct and determination in pursuit, adding that ho merited her 
hand for his bravery, and might prepare for the nuptials. Robed in the 
marriage garb presented by the Queen, he hastened to obey the mandate, 
lie was desired to be seated, and in conversation hours were as minutes 
while he gazed on the beauty of the queen. But presently his counte- 
nance fell, he complained of heat ; punkas and water were brought, but 
they availed Iiim not, and he began to tear the bridal garments from his 
body, when the queen thus addressed him. “ Know, Khan, that your last 
hour is come ; our wedding and our death shall be sealed together. The 
vestments which cover you are poisoned ; you loft me no other expedient 
to escape pollution.” While all were horror-struck by this declaration, 
she sprang from the battlements into the flood beneath. The Khan died in 
extreme torture (Vol. I., p. 626). 

Any one who has noticed how freely a robust person in India perspires 
through a thin garment can understand that, if tlie cloth were thoroughly 
impregnated with the cantharidine of that very powerful vesicant, the 
Telini^ the result would be as dangerous as that of an extensive burn. 

FISH POISON. 

Dr, Collas, of Pondichery, kindly sent me, in 1861, a printed account of 
the dangerous properties of the Gobus Crmiger (Cantor’s Malayan Fishes, 
p. 1 166), sold in the Bazars of Poudichcry. A Mussulman police peon, his wife, 
and little daughter, were attacked with vertigo and very great feebleness 
in the limbs, after having eaten a curry made of these little fish by the child. 
It was also stated that three fowls which had eaten the fish died in a short 
time. The family were well by the next morning. Entertaining doubts 
of their having been poisoned, as these fish are eaten in great quantities 
by the natives, Dr. Collas instituted a series of experiments with fowls. 
All the fowls which ate the entire fish, the head, livers, or intestines, died. 
Two fowls only escaped with life, having witen only the caudal portions of 
the fish, and they for a short time displayed stiffness in walking. The fowls 
which died gradually lost the use of their lower limbs, fell on their sides, 
and died without convulsions. All the several dogs to which the fish were 
given threw them up with severe and repeated vomiting. 

Dr. Collas remarks that, in preparing those fish for the pot, the native 
females take extreme care completely to remove the head and intestines, and 
to wash the fish thoroughly. This supports Dr. Taylor’s remark (Poisons, 
p. 551), that the cause of the poisonous property of several fish in the 
tropical seOvS, such as the Conger-eel and the Yellow-billed Sprat, has been 
assigned to the food taken by the fish (acrid mollusoa). This he, however, 
adds is a mere hypothesis. 

Dr. Fayrer inform.s me that, recently, eleven girls at the European Female 
Orphan Asylum in Calcutta were poisoned by eating a Rohee fish caught in 
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their own tank. This fish is a common article of food in Bengal, and I 
have not heard of any other instance in which it has proved noxious. Nine 
of the girls vomited repeatedly, one fell insensible and remained for an hour 
in a fainting state. She did not vomit. In twelve hours after the first 
faint she had a similar attack. The other child was not taken ill until 
twenty-eight hours after eating the fish. She remained in a partially 
fainting state; she vomited slightly. The matron, who ate of the fish, 
suffered from diarrhoea, but did not vomit. 

Dr. Fa 3 rrer has also mentioned to me that a Greek family, in Calcutta, 
wore severely poisoned by eating Caviaire preserved in tin; their symptoms 
were nearly those of cholera. The Caviaire was much decomposed and 
fall of acari. This case appears to be nearly allied to those of poisoning 
by German Sausages. 

While this sheet was going through the press, a delicate European 
woman, who had been confined only a month previously, was brought to 
my ward with symptoms of Fish Poisoning (vomiting, diarrhocai cramps 
in the limbs, and prolonged faintness, in which she appeared to be deprived 
of speech). She was well the next day. The symptoms commenced in 
about three hours after having oaten a small crab. 

ANAMIRTA COCCULUS. 

Kakmari, Sans.; Kakrjfiari, Hind. Dec., Bacaen-ka^phal, Calcutta; 
JermcBy Hind. Guz. ; Kaka-collei-verei, Tam.; Kakichimpoo-‘vitteloo^l^^,\ 
Pola Kaandaka-conuveh, GaralaphalUy Mai.; Tuha-hidjiy Malaya. 
(Birdwood.) 

Dr. Birdwood mentions that the berry of Cocculus Indicus is said to be 
largely employed by the liquor retailers of Bombay^ and that, in the 
Ghurwal mountains, an ardent spirit is distilled from the root of Cissam^ 
pelos Obtecta (page 205). Royle mentions (page 61) that the berries of 
both C. Flavesceus and C. Lacunosus are used in the Eastern Islands 
for poisoning fish. 

In the “Notes of North Caehar,” already cited, we are told that the 
Kookies use a poison called Deo-bi to kill fish. It has an intoxicating 
effect upon them, floating them upon the surface, when it is thrown into the 
water. This is probably Cocculus Indicus^ as its habitat extends to their 
Hills. 

A writer in the Indian Daily New s^ for June 20th, 1870, says ; “During 
May last, a Civil Ofiicer of the Central Provinces informed me that a 
cart-load of large and small fishes had been taken by being stupefied with 
the root of a native herb. This practice is being extensively carried on 
all over the country, and no law exists by which the perpetrators can be 
punished. The greatest loss is not caused by those larger fish that can be 
counted by thousands, and used as food ; but the tens of thousands of 
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young fry that are killed at the same time and thus wasted, when other- 
wise they would have, for the most part, gi'own to some size.” 

Sir W. O’Shaughnessy Brooke insists that “ it is well known that fish 
thus caught” [by C. Indicus^ “ are exceedingly dangerous.” 

POISONOUS GRAIN AND LEGUMES. - 
Rice. 

In 1820, Dr. Robert Tyiler published a work, entitled “ Remarks upon 
Morbus Oryzeus or Disease occasioned by the employment of noxious 
Rice as food; comprehending a narrative of facts connected with the 
disease which occurred in the district of Jessore;^^ in which he argued, 
with great ability, that the outbreak of the epidemic Cholera in 1817 was 
entirely owiug to the general employment of an unwholesome crop^'* 
the natives being driven, in consequence of an unusually rainy season, to 
cut the rice before it was ripe, and to eat it before it had been kept sufii- 
ciently long. His arguments certainly appear to go fai* towards proving 
that, in the presence of a cholera epidemic, this unwholesome grain acted 
as an immediately exciting cause of the disease. Dr. Tytler also pub- 
lished* a supplementary paper, in which he maintained that what is called 
in the Upper Provinces the Kun^ and in the Lower the Koora^ or inner 
pericarp of rice, is a rank powow.” All practical men recognise the 
fact that imperfectly husked rice is very unwholesome, but I do not find 
in our medical literature any observations in continuation of Dr, Ty tier’s 
upon the evil effects of atah and other flours adulterated with Koora, 

It is a fact practically understood by eveiy native of Bengal that 
new rice cannot bo oaten with impunity, as it generally proves indi- 
gestible, and is liable to give rise to diarrhma, dysentery, and other evidences 
of intestinal irritation. The use of very now rice has generally been 
forbidden in the Jails of Bengal, but it is considered that the grain is not 
perfectly wholesome until it has been carefully stored for two years. The 
late Mr. F. P. Strong, Surgeon to the 24-Pergunuahs, whoso attention for 
many years was directed to the important subject of dieting prisoners, has 
shown, f by tabular statements, that an inferior kind of grain, known in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta as “ deesee^^ rice, is so unwholesome as to be posi- 
tively destructive to the lives of those who eat it constantly. It cannot be 
doubted that inferior rice, apart, it would seem, from any positive disease in 
the grain, is a veiy dangerous article of food, especially to those unaccus- 
tomed to its use. Dr. McNab published, in 1838,J some valuable remarks 


♦ The Ghost of the Asiatic Mirror, Oct. 21, 1820, p. 344. 
t Indian Annals of Medical Science, No. V., for October 1855, p. 168. 

X Quarterly Journal of the Calcutta Medical and Physical Society, July. Dr. Finch 
considered that the injurious effect of a mixed rice and atah diet had been overrated.— TVofis. 
Medical and Physical Society^ Vol, IX„ Part 1, p. 20, 
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on “ Bad Rice when used as food productive of Dysentery and other 
Alvine Affections'" Ilis observations were chiefly made among sepoys who, 
on their arrival in Bengal from the Upper Provinces, had their wheat flour 
(Ata) adulterated with ground rice of a cheap and inferior kind. Dr. 
McNab states that, — “ When the disease was at its worst in the regiment, 
the symptoms became exceedingly distressing, very many had excessive 
torminae and tenesmus with stools consisting entirely of blood and mucus 
in white flakes, destitute of a single trace of feculent matter. From 16 to 
20, or even 24, were not uncommon occurrences in the course of the night, 
leaving hardly half an hour’s interval between each evacuation. The calls 
were urgent, and required instant obedience. On pressure, few had pain above 
the pubes, or indeed in any other part of the abdomen ; the sensation in 
the former place was characterized as an impatient sort of uneasiness, so 
to speak, which did not amount even to tenderness : none felt sick at the 
stomach, some complained of dry tongue with thirst, and slight increase 
of surface heat ; whilst others, though the local symptoms wore, perhaps, 
equally intense, suffered but little general disturbauce of the system. The 
pulse, in most instances, had an accelerated beat.”. . . “ The tongue, 

excepting where pyrexia existed, was usually moist, though coated to a 
greater or loss degree ; the fur being sometimes of con<^idorable thickness 
and of a pale yellowisli color. When dry, the color of the tongue 
inclined to redness.” — In short, the disease was simple uncomplicated 
Dysentery, ai’isiug entirely from irritation of the intestinal mucous 
membrane. See also p, 307. 

Paspalum Scrohiculatum, 

Dr. E. Tytler reported* upon a grain called Kodoo^ commonly grown in 
the Tirhoot disti'ict and in the Upper Provinces, but which he had not 
observed in the Doonb, and which the natives regarded as a species of rice. 
Ho was informed^ at Mozufferporo and Bilsund, that the use of this grain 
is frequently attended with violent cramps, intoxication, and madness, 
as if the person had been taking bhang. 

Dr. Kenneth Mackiiinon, in speaking of the diseases most prevalent 
among the native inhabitants of Tirhoot, says : “ I have met with one 
case of genuine dry gangrene ; and I am inclined to think further observa- 
tion will show that the diseased grains in this country will sometimes 
show a kind of ergot, and that will, I suppose, produce the dry gangrene. 
Other writers have stated that a permanent contraction of the knee-joints 
is a frequent consequence of eating some kinds of Kodoo, — the Paspalum 
Frumentaeeum^ [P. Scrohiculatum,'] “ Numbers of people so affected 
are to be seen here.”t 


♦ The Ghost of the Asiatic Mirror for October 21, 1820, f>. 849. 

t On the Public Health, Climate, Hygiene and Prevailing Diseases of Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, p. 36. 
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Tliis question of the poisonous effects of the Kodoo has l)een revived 
by Di*. Bonavia, of Lucknow.* 

• DilawalKhan, beeshtec, says that, on the 16th January 1866, he bought 
some “ bajra” flour (pencillaria spicata), made it into cakes, and ate about 
one cake and-a-half, whicli are equal to about a quarter of a seer of the flour. 
They were eaten at 7 r.M., and at 9 o’clock he vomited, and again about 
midniglit. He also was purged twice. He had vertigo, and was uncom- 
fortable all night, with pains all over his body. On the 17th he^could not 
stand, from vertigo. On the 18th he was still uncomfortable, and drank 
some ‘‘mattha” (butter-milk). On the 19th he was all right, but did not 
quite feel as usual. Debee ate some of the same flour on the 17th, two roties 
mixed with potatoes, equal to about three-eighths of a seer of the flour. 
They were eaten at noon, and at 2 r.M. he began to feel heat and pufli- 
ness in his stomach. At 4 p.m. his bowels were moved, and at 6 p.m. 
he vomited nearly all he had eaten. All night he was lying down with 
vertigo, and pains all over his body. On the 18th he had still vertigo and 
stiffness of limbs. He drank half a seer of bntter-milk. On the 19th he 
was all right. Nabboo, bcoshtce, on the 16th, ate a quarter ‘‘ rotee” made 
of the same flour ; soon afterwards he vomited, and was purged once. He 
had also vertigo and pains in his body, and remained uncomfortable till the 
18th, On the 16tb, beoshtee No. 1 gave a bit of cake to a dog which was 
near. In half an hour the dog vomited, and could not keep his legs. On 
the 17th, Debee gave a bit of cake to a monkey. It purged the animal, 
and from signs about the monkey’s moutli, Debee thinks ho must have 
vomited also. The old woman who sold the “ bajra” flour said there was 
“Kodoo” flour (Paspalum Scrobiculatum) with it. All the men, 

together with the old woman, wei'e sent to the magistrate. In the Court 
many persons said the flour had “ Kodoo” in it, and that was the reason it 
produced poisonous effects. The magistrate stated, “ New Kodoo, I have 
always understood, produces the symptoms complained of by your servants. 
Ask any native. I never heard the fact disputed. The flour was examined 
here, and said to be mixed with ‘ Kodoo.’ Chundeo, garariali, lives at 
Bantra. He says, ‘near his village “ Kodoo” is extensively cultivated.’ 
There is no difference in effect between new and old Kodoo, but when the 
ears of Kodoo are ripening about September, and rain falls, it is called 
Matawna Kodoo, It is always deleterious, and produces the effects above 
described, and some people die of it. Matawna Kodoo is never eaten 
ground into flour, but as rice, and is well washed before being cooked. 
Then it produces po bad effects.” 

Dr. Bonavia suggests that the newness or oldness of “Kodoo” has little 
to do with its poisonous qualities ; but that, after rainfalls, when the 


♦Indian Medical Gazette for Juh 1867, p. 170, “ A case worthy of further and more 
accurate investigation.” 
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ear is ripening, some fungus is formed, the spores of which, if the Kodoo 
is ground, are mixed up with the flour. But if the Matawna Kodoo be 
well washed in the state of rice, the spores of the fungus are washed- 
away, and it becomes harmless. See also p. 307. 

Lathyrus Satwus* 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton noticed* that there is a species of lameness, 
called hvkgi in the Sanscrit language and maghviga langra in the 
vulgar dialect, as it is supposed to be peculiarly prevalent in Maga- 
dha; and in fact it is very common in Patna and its immediate vici- 
nity; but he observed it nowhere else, although he was told that it prevails 
in every part of both districts. It attacks all ages and both sexes, and, 
after continuing a year or two, is considered incurable; but some have 
recovered after having been affected for several months. It seems to 
consist in a weakness and irregular motion of the muscles moving the 
knees, which are bent and moved with a tremulous irregular motion, 
somewhat as in the chorea, but not so violent. When the disease has 
lasted some time, and has become confirmed, the logs suffer emaciation. 
It is not accompanied by fever, but in the commencement is often, though 
not always, attended with pain. It is attributed by some to eating 
khesarree (Lathyrus Sativus), hut this, he says, seems fanciful, for although 
in Magadha this pulse no doubt enters largely into the diet of the poor, it 
does no less so in that of those in Mutsya (Dinajpur), where the disease 
is as rare as in any other part of the world. By others it is attributed to 
sleeping on Kodoo straw, an opinion which deserves more attention, for the 
grain of some fields of Kodoo possesses narcotic qualities, probably owing 
to some weed intermixed with the real grain, and the stems of this weed 
may emit narcotic exhalations very capable of affecting the health. 

General Sleeman appears to have been among the first who directed 
attention to the injurious consequences resulting from the use of Lathyrus 
Sativus amongst the people of Central and Northern India, He states that, 
in 1829, the wheat and other spring crops in the villages about Saugor, 
were destroyed by a severe hailstorm ; in 1830, they were deficient from 
the want of seasonable rains; and, in 1831, they were destroyed by 
blight. During those three years, this teoree, or what, in other parts of 
India, is called khesarree (a kind of wild vetch which, though not sown 
itself, is left carelessly to grow among the wheat and other grain, and 
is given in the green and dry state to cattle), remained uninjured, and 
thrived with great luxuriance. In 1831, they reaped a rich crop of it 
from the blighted wheat fields ; and subsisted upon it during tliat and the 
following years, giving the stalks and leaves only to their cattle. In 1833, 
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llio sad ejects of this food began to manifest themselves. The younger 
imrt of the population of this and the surrounding villages, from the age 
of 30 downwards, began to be deprived of the use of their limbs below 
the waist, by paralytic strokes, in all cases sudden, but in some more severe 
than in others. About half the youth of this village, of both sexes, became 
affected during the years 1833-34 ; and many of them lost the use of 
their lower limbs entirely, and were unable to move. The youth of the 
surrounding villages, in which the teorec, from the same causds, formed 
the chief article of food during the years 1831-32, suffered in an equal 
degree. Since the year 1834, no new case had occurred ; but no person, 
once attacked, had been found to recover the use of the limbs affected; and 
Col. Sleoman’s tent was surrounded by groat numbers of the youth in 
different stages of the disease. Some of them were very fine-looking 
young men, of good caste and respectable families; and all stated that 
their {%ins and infirmities were confined entirely to the parts below the 
waist. They described the attacks as coming on suddenly, often while the 
person was adoep, and without any warning symptoms whatever; and stated 
that a greater portion of the young men were attacked than of the young 
women. It was the prevailing opinion of the naf ives, throughout the conntiy, 
that both horses and bullocks, which have been fed much upon teorce, 
are liable to lose the use of the limbs.* 

Subsequently, Dr. Kinloch W. Kirk published some interesting remarks 
upon the injurious effects of this hhesurree dal upon the poorer inhabitants 
of Upper Sindh, Ilis attention was first directed to the subject by a 
villager bringing his wife, about thirty years of age, to him with paralysis 
of her lower extremities ; she had been so afflicted for the last four years. 
The man said, — “It is from khesarree ; we are very poor, and she was 
obliged to oat it for live months on end.” Dr. Kirk had never heard of 
such effects before from any grain, and asked whether it was good of its 
kind. Finding it was so, ho sent the man into the bazar to bring him a 
handful, which he subsequently showed to some respectable natives, and 
was told that disease from its use was very common all ovef the country. 
The villagers said that, if they sowed a better kind of grain, it would be 
plundered by the Beloochces from the hills, but that they would not take 
this. He did not enter a village in Sindh where this vetch was not to be 
found in the bazar, and daily used by groat numbers of poor people, nor 
where several were not rendered most helpless objects by the use of it. 
Their general health seemed good, their only complaint being that they 
had no power in their legs, but they moved about lifting themselves on 
their arms. Khesarree they described as causing “ Badee^ ” or severe 
pains in the joints like those of acute rheumatism in the first instance, 
but gradually changing into tl»o permanent affection described, the seat of 
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which is probably in the lumbar portion of the spinal cord. Under the 
use of a poisonous food of this kind, the injury which meets the eye is 
nothing to the unseen evil, which does not terminate with the individual, 
but extends itself to the children of the third and fourth generation. 
All natives know that this dal is a poison, and eat it only because it is 
cheap, thinking that they can stop in time to save themselves from its 
consequences. Dr. Kirk adds an expression of confidence that, could the 
amount of the evil bo known, it would awaken the sympathy of Govern- 
ment in bclialf of the people who are compelled by want to endure it ; 
indeed he considers that it would be a boon were its cultivation suppressed 
entirely.* 

In 18d7, I requested Dr. Kirk to favor mo with any information which 
ho might have collected, in addition to that on Khesarreo Dal which ho 
gave in his Medical Topography of Upper Scindh. 

Ho, accordingly, most obligingly drew up the subjoined pap(ilr, and 
sent it to mo, desiring that I would “ make use of it in any shape 1 
pleased.” A brief abstract of its contents was published, some years 
since, by Dr. Mouat ; but the entire paper well deserves a place in our 
literature.f 

In his letter. Dr. Kirk sent me the subjoined additional infonnation 
regarding poisonous legumes and uuwholesonio rice : 

“It is not admitted, much less established, that Urhur is a cause of 
leprosy, — I firmly believe in the accuracy of my opinion, and only offer 
it as a suggestion, however. This very morning, I found two lepers 
bogging near my gate ; they came from Dnttcah. Their fingers had 
nearly disappeared. I talked a little to them, and both admitted that the 
Dal used before getting ill, was Toar (or Urhur) toUk the skins. I 
cannot help thinking that the Delhi Emperors brought this Dal from the 
West. The Rajpoots hate the Mussulmans and always have — and this 
pulse is not to bo found in Rjijpootana till you reach its northern districts, 
and its not being found wild in India appears to show that it does not 
belong thereto. 


♦ Medical Topography of Upper Sindh, p. 60. For ample particular.^ of similar effects 
resulting from the use of the C/Vcm and (ho Enmm ErviVtn^ or Bitter Vetch, in 
sovoral of the oonlincntal stales of Europe, see Taylor on Poisons, p, 5J15. 

t This Memoir derives a strong additional interest from the fact that its able and esti- 
mable author composed it, at the request of a stranger, not many days before the Mutiny of 
1857 involved him in its destruction ; — at a time when, warned and resolute, he stood calmly 
prepared for either fate. He concludes the letter, in which be tran.smittcd the article to me, 
with tlicse words, — penned on the 18th of May. — “ The w’orst we can do is to despond. I 
pity the poor European Soldiers who must be exposed, and who cannot escape much suffer- 
ing and loss of life, even with the greatest exercise of strictness and foresight.” 

Twenty-eight days later, on the 15th of June, the treacherous villains, to whom he had so 
often ministered in suffering, had despatched this wise, humfuie, and valiant s])irit to his high 
reward. 
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“ I asked Dr. O’Brien, who has been in India since he was a child, as 
well as some natives, about Kodoo. It appears that persons after a meal 
of it, feel soost and sleepy, and Dr. O’Brien tells me that, when liable to 
diarrhoea, even people of the better classes cat it, on account of its bind- 
ing effect. I have no experience of it, however, and I do not believe in 
the suspicion that bleeping on its straw is hurtful, except under conditions 
that would niako straw of an?/ kind hurtful. I have, moreover, talked 
to liundreds of people with the affection of the lower limbs arising from 
Khesarree, and feel sure, that Khesarree is the onit/ cause. I have, as you 
will see, suggested reasons for differences of result from eating this food. 

“ In respect to new rice, 1 find 1 mentioned its effects in my Sindh paper. 
There is a good deal of harm done by the use of it over India, among 
Europeans who do not know the importance of attending to it. 

“ Good rice should bo kept three years before use ; of second quality it 
should be kept two years, at the least. During the time of keeping, the 
grains appear to lose something in the shape of a white powder that forms 
upon their surface. This is carefully removed by beating and rubbing 
with coarse flour every year. 

“ Rico under-kept boils thick in the grain, and so gummy that the grains 
stick together ; but when of good quality and condition, the grains 
elongate remarkably by boiling ; they do not stick together, and they have 
a pleasant mealiness in the mouth. 

The effects of new rice are, heart-burn, dyspepsia, flatulence, colic, and 
sometimes diarrhoea, together with local affections of the colon and 
hoemorrhoidal diseases.” 

[It is a fact that the poorer the rice as a food, the less does it need 
keeping ; all the better sorts need long keeping. — N. C.] 

“ The principal leguminous seeds, bearing the general name of Dal, 
which are in use throughout India as articles of diet, are named in the 
following list : — 

Urhur or Toar ... Ct/tisns Cajan, 

Oordh or Marsh ... Dolichos Pilosus, 

Moong Phaseolus Mxmgo, 

Mottli Phaseolus Aconitifolius, 

Chunna or Gram ... Cicer (or JSrvum) Arieiinum, 

Mussoor Mrvum Lens 

“ Of these, the Urhur is in highest estimation ; though, on account of 
its expense, not the most generally used. The wealthy natives, through- 
out Central India, seldom use any other Dal, and such Europeans as 
occasionally partake of it, admit that it is the most relishable of all the 
pulses. I have always heard it mentioned as remarkably nice. 

‘‘ Among the poorer classes, many eat this Dal occasionally— and in the 
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cold weather especially, under an impression that its use enables them to 
resist cold, a long-continued reaction or glow succeeding a meal of it. 
But this reaction is often so severe in degree, as to constitute considerable 
general disturbance which, after a time, is accompanied by impaired 
health, and rheumatic affections. 

“ Many who use this food occasionally, and chiefly among the lower 
classes whose usual diet is poor, entertain for it a morbid relish which 
grows so upon them, that, in time, they feel convinced they cannot do 
without it, and, accordingly, make a meal of it several times a week, 

“ Such people often bear on their persons marked evidence of its bad 
effects. But the increasing relish entertained for the food makes them 
unwilling to discontinue its use. 

“ Such people invariably have the Dal cooked without separation of the 
skins ; while others, rich or well-to-do in the world, as invariably have the 
skins removed before cooking by careful soaking and washing. 

‘‘ The simple circumstance of eating the skins or otherwise with the Dal 
makes the most marked difference in the effects of this food on the system. 
Under the best of circumstances, it cannot be considered really wholesome 
for every-day use, but the skins being physiologically and mechanically 
unwholesome, when they are not separated, this food becomes a slow but 
certain poison. 

“ It appears from all I have observed and heard of its eflects, that such 
persons as commence using it, who have not hitherto been accustomed to 
it, are more apt to suffer from it severely than others to whom it has been 
long a staple article of diet. A recruit, for instance, who has never tasted 
it at his home, soon breaks down in his corps from its frequent use, 

“ The following symptoms which arise in the course of using Urhur Dal 
are given in the order in which they show themselves. Urticaria, ^ense 
of boat in the stomach, I'edness of the lining membrane of the mouth, 
apparent elongation of the teeth, discoloration or bronzing of the skin, 
sponginess of the nails, burning of the hands and feet, a dry harsh and 
cracked condition of the cuticle of the hands and feet. Deep cracks 
(iongitudiual) in the heels, rheumatic pains, thickening of the periosteum, 
especially of the shins, with rheumatic changes in the joints, white spots 
indicating a leprous taint appearing about the body, but chiefly on the 
palms of tlie bands, and on the lips, and lastly, all the characters of 
confirmed leprosy, 

“ I was once led to question many lepers as to their diet, under a suspicion 
that the supposed scarcity of salt had something to say to their complaint, 
and learned that tliey ate as much salt as other people, and as much as 
they pleased ; that their disease was, most commonly, preceded and accom- 
panied by the use of Urhur Dal, though inherited taint and syphilitic 
affections were also evident precursors. Many years of continued atten- 
tion to this subject only confirm the opinion I then foimed of the effects 
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of this substenco as an article of diet The following instance occurred 
to me about a month ago, as I was marching through Sirsa, a village in 
Rajpootana. A man (Btat forty, hearing I was a medical man, came to con- 
sult me about some leprous spots on his person, which had been present 
four years. Urhur, ho said, was not grown in his disti’ict, and is not to 
be had in the bazars. He had spent a year in Malwa, where it is com- 
mon, and where he ate it almost daily. It was while he was in Malwa 
that the spots showed themselves ; there also he had suffered from rheuma- 
tism. On his return to Rajpootana, he had never again seen the Urhur; 
his spots remained, but were not getting worse, and his health was very 
good. 

“ Many similar instances have occurred to me, which, though valueless 
when taken singly, all point in ono direction, and tend to support the 
opinion I have hero offered. 

“ The rich people who use this kind of Dili suffer comparatively little, on 
account of the skins being completely removed before cooking. But 
even they appear to bo injured by it. They are all morally and physi- 
cally deteriorate. Heirs are constantly failing in families, and oven leprosy 
is not uncommon among them. 

There are several varieties of this plant ; but as it has not boon found 
except as the result of cultivation, it is evident that it is not indigenous, 
but must have been introduced into India — and it would bo interesting to 
know when ! — and to observe its effects since that time on the high fami- 
lies of the country. 

The Oordh Dal is in more common use than any other throughout 
the country. It may bo had in every bazar. It is the staple article of 
the kind among all classes, except the highest and the lowest. 

“ It is eaten both with and without the skins ; those who are very poor, 
or very saving, invariably eat skins and all, and it is supplied for use in 
our jails with the skins. This is a groat mistake, for there is no nourish- 
ment contained in them ; anything they give out, in cooking or while 
digestion is going on, is of a poisonous nature, and their mechanical pro- 
perties render them highly injurious to men who are liable to chronic 
purging, and dysenteric affections. 

“ The skins have an effect in causing colic and indigestion, and as 
secondary results, rheumatic affections, harshness and dryness of the cuti- 
cle of the hands and foot, often accompanied by deep cracks. The nails, 
too, become spongy. 

By the removal of the skins, however, this Dal becomes wholesome to 
all but invalids, and is a most excellent and pleasant food. 

** Mooug, after removal of the skins, is the most wholesome of any pulse 
in use in India. Boiled to a thin pulp, it becomes an excellent food for 
invalids and children. It is light and easy of digestion, and often 
infinitely more grateful than the slops frequently forced upon the former. 
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It is the only kind of Dal that should be permitted to be brought to 
the tables of Europeans in India. The natives consider it a poor food; 
and, though they often eat it and admit its wliolesomeness, they like to 
recur, at short intervals, to the richer varieties of Dal. The fine powder 
of Moong, added to that of Barley, is often used instead of the veiy 
expensive Revelenta Arahica^ and certainly leaves nothing to bo desired, 
in respect to cheapness, lightness, and wholesomeness. 

‘•Motth is eaten by the poorest ryots, and one reason for the estimation 
it receives is that its straw is an excellent food for cattle ; there is, there- 
fore, a double purpose in growing it. It is a poor food, very heavy of 
digestion, less wholesome than Oordh, and causing what the natives call 
dadee with all the evils that attend the use of Oordh. 

“ Chunna is not in general use as a Dfil. It is very heavy of digestion. 
The same may bo said of tho Mussoor, though I understand there are 
varieties of the latter which are esteemed light and wholesome. I have 
heard of a Hill variety reputed very digestable. 

“ Tho least wholesome Dal is the Khesarree, which is only found in 
the poorest villages, where its use is confined to the lowest and most 
miserable of tho population. The dc 2 >fh and extent of misery in a village 
may be estimated, readily, by the quantity of this pulse found in tho bazar. 
If tho people are in anything like comfort, this grain may be sought for 
ill vain ; whereas its abundance indicates wretchedness. 

“Its use, for even a short period, often cau«^es serious injury to the 
general health. Rheumatism often comes on after a few months’ use of 
tho food, which, latterly, appears to settle in tho loins, the posterior mus- 
cles of the thigh and leg lose their power, and tho injured man walks 
dragging his toes along tho ground. In this state he may remain for tho 
rest of his life ; tho continued use of the food, however, leads to complete 
paralysis of tho lower limbs, tho injured person then lifting himself about 
on his hands. 

“The bad effects resulting from this Dal come on insidiously, but not 
suddenly, and tho poor people who are obliged to eat it, think they can 
dibcontinuo its use in time to save themselves from its evil consequences. 
In this they ai’e sometimes mistaken, and victims to its use are to be 
found in every commnnify who have to appeal for support to this wretched 
food. 

“ The first case that fell under my notice of injury caused hf the use of 
Khesarree, was in a woman, who was brought to mo at Shikarpore in 1845, 
who could, with the greatest difficulty, move with tho aid of crutches. 
She was unable to lift her toes from the ground, and could scarcely get 
one leg past the other. She had been helpless, in this way, for four 
yeai-s. The husband explained the cause, as consisting in neither blow 
nor fall, or other injury, but in the destructive effects of this food — a 
specimen of which he brought me from the bazar. I showed this to 
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well-informed natives, and learnt fi'om them the undisputed truth of its 
poisonous properties, which was moat amply confirmed by what afterwards 
fell under my notice in every village I had an opportuniiy of visiting in 
Upper Sindh, where the resulting injuiy was in every degree, fkom a slight 
dragging motion of the lower limbs to complete paralysis ; in which latter 
case, the unfortunate objects lifted themselves about on their hands, in 
which they held small wooden clogs. 

“ Since returning to the Provinces, I have often seen men in the same 
condition, and have made a point of questioning the sufierer in each 
case ; and without exception, where we fairly understood each other, 
Khesarree was the admitted agent. I visited once the Undha Khana at 
Benares with the magistrate of that place, to whom I had spoken of 
the effects of this food, and there were two men whom I pointed out 
as injured in this way before I had spoken to them, and their own report 
confirmed at once the opinion 1 had formed. 

The gait of such persons is so characteristic that, when once observed, 
it will hardly be forgotten ; the toes are turned slightly in, and dragged 
on with difficulty lifted from the ground ; the limbs and joints appear 
loose, weak and agitated, and give so much at every step that, while the 
person is walking, the figure has a continued up>and-down motion. The 
appearance of a person so affected, while walking, reminds us of Chorea— 
but the two complaints essentially differ. 

This affection of the limbs has, by some, been attributed to other 
causes — one of which is supposed to be sleeping on Kodoo straw. I may 
Fay, however, after talking with hundreds of such patients, my conviction 
is that the use of Khesarree, if not the only, is almost the only, cause. 

« Two very important questions naturally arise, which are — finding large 
communities consuming this food, — ‘ Why do only a comparatively few 
people suffer in the manner described ? ’ 2ndly, — ‘ Why does one district 
suffer more than another where this food is extensively eaten ? ’ 

“We must remember that the parties who eat Khesarree are the very 
poorest, that they do not eat it exclusively, but appear only to bring up 
with it the balance they are short of other food \ that this other food may 
be poor in kind and deficient in quantity or otherwise ; and that suscep- 
tibility to injury must have a relation to the state of health of individuals. 

“ The person least likely to suffer is he whose health is good, who takes 
the least quantity of Khesarree and for the shortest time, and who has, 
besides it, other food of wholesome quality ; whereas, the most susceptible 
is, naturally, he whose health is already weakened by want and other 
causes, such as those productive of low fever, who, while he eats Khes&rree, 
lias little else to eat, and that little of poor quality, and especially where 
the person is driven to eat the skins with the seeds : for we may expect 
naturally that, as in other pulses, the ill-effects of this food are most 
marked where the skins are eaten. This, however, is only an inference. 
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^^The ciroomstances and susceptibilityi therefore, of no two families 
can be preciselj alike. 

There is, moreover, another matter to be considered which maj help 
UB to understand the second question. There appear to me — after con- 
sultation with natives and botanical reference to the herbs so called-— to 
be several distinct varieties, and most likely distinct species bearing the 
name. We have the grain of white, green, variegated, spotted and black 
colors. Now the white is, certainly, not a Lathyrus^ and the other 
varieties, except the black, are probably crosses, where the pollen of the 
white has impregnated the flower of tlie black -seeded varieties. 

“ Even in respect to the Lathyrua Sativua (the black-seeded sort and 
the only true KhesuiTce) I And, on referring to Roxburgh, that there are 
two varieties, between which tliero is a marked botanical diiferonce. 

** It i«, therefore, evident that there is naueh to account for a very 
marked difference in the effects of the grain that goes by the name of 
KhosaiTee, independent of tlio varied susceptibility and circumstances of 
those who consume it. 

** Under the head ^Lathyrus’ some very interesting information is 
given in Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Plants, from which it appears that, 
eaten in the proportion of a quarter or even a half mixed with wheaten 
flour, it is reported harmless ; that the effects of the food, as witnessed 
in man, are also observable in the lower animals ; and a mule plant is 
mentioned between the X. Sativua and a Cicer, It would appear, moreover, 
that, in certain countries of Europe, the effects are as varied as tliey 
seem to he in India. In some, however, they have proved so destructive 
that Governments, iu their alarm, have, at times, forbidden the use and 
culture of the food. 

“ I think, then, considering all that has been stated in respect toKhesarree, 
its hurtful effects depend as much on the concomitant circumstances of its 
consumers, in respect to all that can possibly influence healtli, as on the 
direct influence of this food itself on the system.” 


Dr. James Irving, of Allahabad, has published* some important addi- 
tional facts, illustrative of the dependence of palsy of the lower limbs 
upon the use of Khesarree Dal, especially in Pergnnnah Kliyraghur, in 
Zillah Allahabad, where, out of a population of 70,800, there were no less 
than 889, or P25 per cent., affected with paralysis. In this locality the 
Khes&n'ee grows in all seasons, varying iu luxuriousness of growth only 
according to the season, and affording the only certain proviaion of l\fe, 
A remarkable peculiarity in this form of paralysis is that the great majo- 
rity of sufferers are males. Thus it appears that, in Barra, of a population 
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of 33,951 males, 2,087 were paralysed, or 6*11 per cent. ; while, of 22,658 
females, only 134, or 0*59 per cent., were paralysed. Dr. Irving traces 
the existence in other districts, Banda, Mirzapore, Gyah. He brings 
forward the suggestion that the disease, so well known as Kumree^ which 
spoils so many horses — “ gone in the loins,” — in Bengal and in other parts 
of India, is probably due to feeding upon grain largely adulterated with 
Elhesarree Dal. 

Leera in Barley. 

Dr, JL Tytlerhas given* some account of a disease termed Leera, which 
affects Barley during its growth in the Upper Provinces, and which is 
said to destroy an immense quantity of grain annually. The vitiated 
substance is supposed to be an organic body which makes its appearance 
in the earliest stage of the grain’s growth, and gradually increases until 
the ear is fully formed, and filled with a black matter. The disease does 
not resemble that called the black rust” in Scotland ; but is more like 
the ergot of rye, when the spur is short, aud affects nearly all the pickles 
of the ear. The diseas(3d grain is represented as being extremely poison- 
ous. Several chickens having eaten of it, all died in about twenty-four 
hours. It does not appear in the wheat of India, but an analogous disease 
is observed in oais, aud occasionally, in the cones of Bajrah {Pcnicella^ 
ria Spicata), in which latter case it is named KiadoL 

EXAMINATION OF THE MEDICINAL STOCKS OF BUN- 

NEEAS, &c. 

It will not unfroquently happen that the civil surgeon will be required 
to examine and report upon the medicinal stock of a native trader seized 
under suspicious circumstances. This will generally comprise a variety 
of charms, the teeth of alligators, the dried teats of the jackal, or of some 
animal of like size, scales of the manis, tigers’ claws, &c., &c., together 
with a few inert substances, such as chunam (lime), iron-rust, tabashir, 
&c., and several poisons, — white arsenic (perhaps bearing marks of 
scraping on the edge), orpimont, realgar, crude antimony, dhatoora seeds, 
guujah leaves, churrus, and the roots of aconite aud hellebore. The 
following is a list of this kind from the I’ecords : “ 1. — Ordinary bazar 

spirit. 2. — The liquid had disappeared, the lumps are vegetable matter, 
nature cannot be positively stated. 3. — Sugar slime. 4. — Oil of Cinna- 
mon, ditto of Peppermint. 5. — Dhatoora Seeds. 6. — Pills, which, on analy- 
sis, yield oxide of lead. 7. — Dhatoora fruits entire, with seed. 8. — ^Vege- 
table powder, nature cannot be positively stated. 9. — Yellow Sulphuret of 
Arsenic (Hurtal) aud Sulphuret of Copper. 10. — A quantity of the roots 
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of the Sungja Bikh {Aconitum Ferox of Nipal), a deadly poison. 
II. — Vegetable powder, nature cannot be positively affirmed.” 

The following articles are reported to have been found in the possession 
of an unfortunate, who was apprehended under suspicion that he was the 
Nana ; White Arsenic, Yellow Arsenic, Opium, Tin and Mercury pre- 
pared, Red Oxide of Mercury, Dhatoora, Bhang, Aj wain and Black Pepper, 
Poppy Seeds, Indigo, Frankincense, Sulphur, Aloes, Camphor, Catechu. 
Poppy Heads, Bruised Cardamoms, Alum, Lead, Earth used by Goldsmiths, 
Pill, composition unknown. Black Pepper, Massallah, Rosin, Snuff, 
Beads, String worn by Brahmins, Salt, Sugar, Tobacco, Bhillaray 
{hilhara-^juniper .^), White Sandal- wood, Attah. 

In the article already cited, Native Surgeon Moodelly, of Nellore, justly 
animadverts upon the careless manner in which the Hakeems of Madras 
keep their medicines. They are unlabelled, and harmless drugs are 
often kept in contact with the most subtle poisons in the same sack. The 
men go by their physical appearance (many cases of poisoning have thus 
occurred in Calcutta), and in apportioning the dose they guess, but do 
not actually weigh. 

The recklessness with which chemicals are sold in the Indian bazars, 
by dealers quite ignorant of their properties, has been more than once 
illustrated in preceding Chapters {vide supra^ pp. 110, 296, 297). We 
find it reported in Allen’s Asiatic Journal for August 1838, that “Dr. 
O’Shaughnesay has discovered, on sale in the bazar^ a large quantity of 
white vitriol marked ‘Epsom Salts,’ with forged labels, and seal of 
* Bristow and Edmonds, Loudon,’ on the bottles. The dealer, on being 
questioned, stated that he purchased a cask of the salt about two years 
ago, at one of the auctions, and last month he bought 1 ,000 lbs. of 
another sample, from an American captain ; that the contents of the 
cask and a part of the last purchase were mixed and sent to the Upper 
Provinces for sale ! and that small parcels had been disposed of in 
Calcutta.” 

The same kind of thing has gone on in Calcutta ever since, and I have 
met with more than one instance only less flagrant than the above. A 
druggbt or photographer dies, or becomes bankrupt, the stock is sold off, 
and then every white nou-deliuquescent salt becomes either Epsom or 
Glauber’s salts ! 

But few general rules can be laid down with regard to The manner 
in which poisotu are generally administered in India — Our criminal 
records affording instances in which they have been given in nearly every 
kind of food and drink common among the natives ; — in water, wine, 
spirits, sherbet, suttoo, or parched grain, dal (lentils), rice, kuddoo and 
other turkareos (vegetables), in gom- (treacle or coarse sugar), in sweet- 
meats, &c., &c. The last is, however, a favorite mode of concealing 
poison among the natives. 
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We have seen that Dhatoora Seeds are frequently concealed by being 
given with capsicum and the pulp of the baigun^ and that dall has 
been selected, on account of its color, as a vehicle for Yellow Arsenic. 

In Todd’s work there are several references to the administration of 
poison in Paw. Pirthi Raj, visiting, after a desperate battle, his uncle 
Soorajmul, who had rebelled against him, did not hesitate to eat the pan 
on taking leave (1 — 297). The chief of Saloomboa having incurred the 
suspicions of Ursi Rana of Boondi, the Rana commanded him to eat the 
pan. leaf presented on taking leave. Ho remonstrated, but in vain ; and 
with the conviction that it contained his death-warrant, he obeyed, saying 
‘‘ My compliance will cost you and your family dear I ” To this and other 
acts is ascribed the murder of Ursi (p. 435). — Several cases of poisoning 
and drugging in pan have been given in the preceding pages.* * * § 

Herklotts says that philtres (which, as we have seen, are not unfrequently 
poisoned) are so often given in pan that, when a man is submissive to a 
woman and overlooks her bad conduct, the common saying among the- 
valgar is “ she has fed him with betel-nuts.” 

The Majoon, a compound of sugar, butter, flour, milk, and sidhee or 
bangjf a preparation of the Cannabis Indica^ can probably be purchased 
in nearly every bazar in India, and is known to every native ; and it is 
to be feared that other confectionary, containing Opium, Dhatoora, J &c., 
may also bo prepared by nefarious dealers, — although acquaintance with 
such deadly sweets is entirely ignored by nearly all who are questioned 
upon the subject. Numerous cases might be cited in which Arsenic, 
Dhatoora^ and Aconite have been mixed in sweetmeats for criminal 
purposes. 

OUTWARD ASPECT OF THE BODY AND COUNTENANCE 
IN DEATH FROM POISONING. 

The reports sent into the Nizamut, about thirty years ago, are replete 
with evidence of the existence of a general belief, not only in the minds 
of natives, § the police, and of the judicial officers, but also among the 


* Dr. S. Coull Mackenzie tells me that he has received several patients at the Medical 
College Hospital, who declared that they had been poisoned in pdn sooparee. None, how- 
ever, exliibited symptoms. 1, therefore, merely allude to this as an illustration of criminal 
practice. 

t O’Shaughnessy. 

J Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s informant on the manner in which Majoon is prepared said that, 
sometimes, by special order of customers, he introduced Dhatoora seeds, but never Nux 
Vomica. 

§ In a trial for poisoning (probably by Aconite), in Assam, a native witness said : “ The 
deceased had not previously been ill, but, on examining the body, from the throat to the 
chest and tongue was black.” A native doctor^eposed : saw no wound, but found from 
the face to the waist as well as the back, black; questioned the neighbours, from whom he 
heard that the deceased bad had a burning sensation, and that his feet and hands were 
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medical witnesses, that certain outward appearances are to be received 
as indications that death has resulted from poison. Thus we Rnd it 
inquired : Are you of opinion that any poisonous substance taken 
internally would have caused the rapid decomposition of the body ; and 
what appearances does the body of a person, being a native of this 
country, generally exhibit on being poisoned ? ” The reply is — I do not 
think that poison would much accelerate decomposition, but different 
poisons would have different effects upon the body. The face and 
features of a person who had died from taking poison would be distorted, 
and show an expression of pain,” &c. Again it is questioned — “ It is 
stated in the evidence that the body turned black, and blood flowed from 
the eyes and nose ; — ^are these symptoms usual in cases of death from 
poison, or indications of the same ? ” The reply is — “ The body would 
turn black in cases in which mineral poison had been administered, but I 
think not in cases in which vegetable poison had been employed. The 
bleeding from the eyes and nose is not uncommon after death in other 
cases.” The medical witness in another case says — “ The nails were 
blueish, which is another mark of poison.” This gentleman elsewere says — 
“ The general appearance of the body was as though poison had been admi- 
nistered. The nails were black, and the skin unusually pallid.” It was 
believed, for naany centuries,* that the bodies of individuals who had 


drawn up; is of opinion that the deceased died from the effects of poison.” — Nizamut 
Adawlut Reports^ October 16th, 1866. 

Four years ago a medical friend enquired of me, “Do you know of any indige- 
nous product — a poison, mineral or vegetable — that could, by being taken internally, 
render the body blue in color? I ask this in connection with a legal case in which criminal 
abortion was produced, and where the bodies of the mother and the foetus were reported to be 
blue throughout," This was doubtless mere hypostatic congestion. 

♦ According to Tacitus, Britannicus was destroyed by a poison, concocted by Locusta, 
by command of Nero, which acted instantaneously, the unfortunate youth appearing to be 
Stricken down by epilepsy. Dio Cassius mentions that an extraordinary lividity overspread 
tlie face of the corpse, which it was attempted to conceal by the application of a pigment. 
William Meutieth, Archbishop of York, dying rather suddenly in June 1154, it was reported 
that he had been poisoned in the chalice at muss, or in the water in which he washed his 
bauds before consecration. As Bishop Goodwin gives it, — 

Et ut ipsum privent vita^ 

Celehrantes aconita, 

Propinant in calice, 

Toxicatur a profanis 
lUe poiusy ille panis^ 

Per quern peril ioxiccUwn. 

His teeth and nails turned black before he died. 

We are told by Guicciardini that, when Pope Alexander VI died, about a week after 
swallowing a poison which he had prepared for some of his Cardinals, his body became a 
most frightful spectacle ; it was so very black, swelled and deformed, that it could scarcely 
be known ; the nose appeared full of putreMl pus flowing from it, the mouth hove up in a 
frightful marmer, and the tongue became monstrously swelled, so that it filled the whole 
mouth. It was a sight so yoty shocking and horrible, that people were not able to look on 
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died under the effects of poison exhibited, outwardly, oertaiu tokens of its 
operation. In their entire innocence of either chemical or pathological 
knowledge, the ancients clung with absolute reliance to this error, which 
affords a very singular example of false induction, inasmuch as, while the 
inference was erroneous, the observation whence it was deduced was per- 
fectly correct : the rapid progress of decomposition noticed in the bodies 
of strong and full-blooded persons suddenly cut off by poison being con- 
trasted with the comparatively slow and dry decay of those dying from 
exhausting chronic diseases, or from wounds attended with profuse 
hasmorrhage. The appearances which were, of old, regarded as so 
characteristic of death by poisoning are the natural evidences of rapid 
decomposition in a body of full habit. It is certainly true that some animal 
poisons, which act fatally by disintegrating the blood, appear to favor the 
rapid advance of post-mortem decomposition. This may be the case with 
the poison of some snakes, it is certainly so with urea. It was remarked 


it, nor to endure the pestilential stench that came therefrom, so were obliged to turn their 
heads aside and retire. Apart from the effects of poison, this was simply the natural 
progress of decomposition in the remains of a gross >bodied sensualist, exposed to public 
view in the middle of a Roman August. So, in the case of one of Alexander’s victims [?J, 
the Cardinal of Sienna, we are told that, after his death in confinement, his body was 
allowed to be buried publicly ; but care was taken to have it well wrapped up and covered ; 
but, upon his mother’s suspecting foul play, and boldly uncovering it, there were plainly 
discovered to the spectators the visible marks of his having been poisoned. So when the 
Duke of Burgundy desired to raise a report that John Dauphin of France (1417) waa 
poisoned, he wrote : — “ One evening, our most redoubtable lord and nephew fell so grievously 
sick that he died forthwith, II is lips, tongue, and face were swollen; his eyes started 
out of his head ; it was a horrible sight to see, for so look people that are poisoned,** 
Similar appearances are said to have led to a close investigation of the deaths, in 1536, 
of the Dauphin Francis, sou of Francis I. ; and, in 1522, of the Cardinal de Medici, both 
of whom appear to have died from the effects of poison. So again the libellous Eaglisham 
asserted, as a proof that poison had been administered to James the First, that the king’s 
body and head swelled above measure ; his hair, with the skin of his head, stuck to hia 
pillow, and his nails became loose upon his fingers and toes. The same person, in attempt- 
ing to show that the death of the Marquis of Hamilton had been brought about in like 
manner, says : — “ No sooner was he dead, when the force of the poison began to overcome 
the force of his body, it began to swell in such sort, that his thighs were swollen six times 
as big as their natural proportion, his belly became as big as the belly of an ox, his arms 
as the natural quantity of his thighs, his neck as broad as his shoulders, his cheeks over the 
top of his nose, that his nose could not bo seen or distinguished, the skin of his forehead 
two fingers high. He was all over of divers colors, full of waters, some white, some black, 
some red, some yellow, some green, some blue, and that as well within his body as without. 
His mouth and nose foaming blood, mixed with froth, of divers colors, a yard high.” Here 
we have merely an account of the appearances resulting from rapid decomposition inten- 
tionally exaggerated ad captandum. Still again. Sir Henry Halfofd, in commenting upon 
the death of Britannicus, says “ I remember to have seen [1780] the face of Sir Theo- 
dosius Boughton, when the corpse had been disinterred, in order to be examined for the 
satisfaction of the Coroner’s Jury, and its color resembled that of a pickled walnut.” 

Appearances of this kind are seen by Civil Surgeons in India every week, in bodies 
brought in for examination during the hot weather, in cases where there exists not the 
slightest reason to suppose that aeatli has resulted from poison. 
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by myself and others, many years since, that the bodies of persons dying 
of renal disease often become excessively ofiPensivei even before the vital 
heat has entirely left them. It is also stated that animals bitten by 
certain venomous snakes become enormously swollen in a few minutes, 
and remain so after death. This has not been observed to be the case in 
India ; but I am informed by a friend who spent some years in Australia 
that he has twice observed this result in a dog and a horse which died 
from snake-bite in that country ; still this point remains open for investi- 
gation. 

Dr. Fayrer’s experiments show that the blood of animals killed by the 
poison of the cobra, a colubrine snake, coagulates after death ; whereas, 
in death from the bite of Russell’s viper, a viperine serpent, there is no 
coagulation. This may, perhaps, influence decomposition. At my request 
Dr. Fayrer had the body of a young dog which I had seen killed by a strong 
cobra on the afternoon of the 4th June (the hottest time in Calcutta) 
kept for fifteen hours. Mr. Sceva, of the Asiatic Societies’ Museum, 
wrote : — “ No part of the body was swollen ; on the contrary, it appeared to 
have shrunk, and was very stifil” One or two similar experiments with 
viperine snakes (of which none were then available) would be useful as 
evidence on this point. There is not the slightest ground for believ- 
ing that mineral or vegetable poisons have any tendency to hasten 
decomposition. Dr. Taylor says : — The bodies of persons poisoned are 
not more rapidly decomposed, ccetcris paribus^ than those of others who 
have died a sudden and violent death from any other cause whatever.” 
With regard to Distortion of the Countenance after death, nothing of 
the kind can possibly occur — except from merely mechanical causes. 
Whatever amount of agony may precede death, all nervous action, and, 
with it, all suffering, and all expression of pain by muscular contraction, 
must cease with the cessation of life. Where the eyes remain open, and 
the jaw is not secured, the face will assume a ghastly appearance, when 
rigidity sots in ; but no practised medical man would mistake this for an 
expression of pain, or for distortion produced during life. 

In ancient times, these erroneous opinions did infinite mischief. And, 
in the present day, they cannot be too strongly discountenanced, when 
occurring among non-professional persons. 

MODE OF TRANSMITTING SUSPECTED MATTERS FOR 
^CHEMICAL EXAMINATION. 

Writing in 1856, 1 remarked — “ In India, unfortunately, but little sys- 
tematic arrangement has hitherto been observed in sending in cases of 
supposed poisoning for investigation, whether to the civil stations, or 
to the office of the Chemical Examiner. Suspicious portions of food and 
«matters stated to have been vomited are, commonly, sent in by darogahs, 
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iu open vessels, with which nearly any person might tamper with scarcely 
a chance of detection, and in unsealed coverings of leaves or paper. Again, 
no systematic plan whatever is adhered to in the manner of transmitting 
packets from civil stations to the office of the Chemical Examiner. The 
Government Regulation is that such packets of suspected matters, together 
with full reports of the details of the cases, should he transmitted to the 
Chemical Examiner direct through the magistrate.* This rule is generally 
attended to ; but, not unfrequently, the medical officers send the packages 
with their reports direct to the Chemical Examiner. The pages of this 
officer’s records are filled with remonstrances upon the hasty and insecure 
manner in which suspected matters have been packed and transmitted, — 
the vessels have not been air-tight, their mouths have not been properly 
tied as well as sealed, the corks have started out ; or the putrid matters, 
not having had strong spirit poured upon them, have burst the bottles,— 
or jars enclosed in boxes, without proper care in packing the interstices 
closely with tow, cotton, or hay, have broken, and the horribly putrid 
contents have exuded in every direction. It is evident that, although the 
transport of glass or earthen vessels many hundred miles by hand is, 
of course, attended with considerable risk of breakage, many of these 
accidents might be avoided, if certain rules and precautions were 
adhered to.” I retain these remarks because, although matters are gene- 
rally far better arranged in the present day, the errors here referred to are 
still, now and then, committed. 

The Medical Authorities have, on several occasions, during the last thirty 
years, issued circulars calling the attention of medical officers to the pro- 
per mode of packing morbid preparations and suspected matters. In their 
circular letter No. 131, dated 31st May 1852, the Medical Board, under 
instructions from Government, acquaint Medical Officers : — 

“ That they are to consider it to be their duty on all occasions of posUmortem 
examination in which the signs are such as, in their opinion, to require that the 
contents of the stomach, or portions of the stomach itself, or of any other part 
of the body, should be transmitted to the Presidency to be tested by the 
Government Chemical Examiner, either to put up with their own hands these sus- 
pected substances in a suitable vessel, or see them put up at once by an assist- 
ant or subordinate, and after affixing as many impressions of their own seal as 
they may think necessary to guard, as far as possible, against the vessel being 
opened or tampered with, without detection, to dispatch them,” &c. 

Shortly before my last edition appeared, I mado the following sugges- 
tions to the magistrate of the Howrah district, for the guidance of daro- 
gahs, in transmitting matters for chemical examination : — 

In cases of poisoning, darogahs are in the habit of sending in cooking vessels 
containing suspicious food, either open or slightly covered with leaves. I would 


♦ See Government Orders, Circular 129, April 4tli, 1843; Circular 110, June 24th, 1842. 
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recommend that a few wide-mouthed stoppered botUes should be supplied to 
each thannah for the conveyance of such matters. The darogah should be 
ordered to see that a portion of the contents of the cooking or eating vessel is 
carefully placed in a bottle, especial care being taken to drain in all sedimentary 
matters. (Portions of the earth upon which persons supposed to have been 
poisoned have vomited, or upon which suspicious food has been thrown, should 
also be carefully collected and sent in.) 

The bottle, being then stoppered, should have its mouth securely tied over 
with thick waxed cloth, and strong twine passing across the stopper. The cloth 
and string should then be completely covered with sealing-wax, upon which the 
office seal of the thannah should be impressed. The bottle, enveloped in waxed 
cloth, should be sent in by hand. 

It is highly advisable that every Civil Surgeon should be supplied 
with a few glass or porcelain jars, manufactured for the express pur- 
pose, out of materials in which the absence of arsenic, barytes, lead, &c., 
had been clearly ascertained by chemical examination. These would 
be best secured by the earthen stoppers set in iron which are generally 
used for English preserve pots, intended for exportation to hot climates. 
These, together with strong spirit, leather, twine, and hard sealing-wax, 
should always be ready in the inspection-room, and all suspected matters 
should be placed in these vessels, and secured and sealed therein by the 
Civil Surgeon himself, before he quits the room in which the body has 
been examined. Every bottle should not only be sealed with distinct 
impressions of the Surgeon’s and Magistrate’s seals, impressions of which 
should accompany the letters to the Chemical !^xaminer, but should also be 
labelled or be accompanied with a memorandum of the matters sent, the 
station, the names of the Magistrate and Civil Surgeon, and the dates of 
their letters, with reference to the case despatched to the Chemical Exa- 
miner. The practice of enclosing the letters in the parcel containing the 
suspected matters is highly objectionable. In many such cases, the con- 
tents of the bottles escaping, have completely saturated the letters which, 
in one or two instances, have required to be subjected to a tedious chemi- 
cal process before their contents could be rendered legible. 

The following judicious directions for securing packages to be transmit- 
ted to the Chemical Examiner, were published by Dr. O’Shaughnessy in 
1842 

“ Preservation and Despatch of Suspected Matters , — Three objects should be 
carcMly attended to in the despatch of all suspected matters : the proof of 
identity; the impossibility of any interference during transit; and, thirdly, 
preservation from decomposition. 

“ I have frequently received articles for analysis in bottles merely corked in 
wooden boxes, secured by a few nails, See. In more than one case, the contents 
of the bottles had partially escaped, or those of various parcels were mixed 
together. 

“ It is obvious that it would be exceedingly difficult to convict any accused 
party on evidence given on the analysis of such articles. 
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** Articles for analysis should be, whenever practicable, enclosed in glass bottles 
accurately corked, tied and sealed with hard wax, and by the private seal of the 
Sui^eon or Magistrate. Bottles should be enclosed in a thick layer of raw 
cotton, and all placed in tin, and soldered up. When wooden boxes must be 
used, these should be sealed and taped at every opening, below as well as above. 
All liquid and animal matters liable to decomposition should be put up in, or 
mixed with, the strongest spirit available. This effectually prevents decompo- 
sition, and, without interfering with the subsequent analysis, thereby obviates 
many serious accidents. I have known two instances of bottles bursting, and 
the contents being totally lost in transit by the fermentation of their contents. 
In Major P.’s case, one of the bottles exploded in the Laboratory with a loud 
report, and the contents were lost, except a small portion.” 

The following instructions were issued by the Government, at Dr. 
Macnamara’s suggestion, in 1862. Dr. Macnamara complained of the 
following irregularities 

“ Substances have been sent to me without any accompanying letter, but 
merely a label on the bottle stating that its contents are so and so, sent for 
analysis. 

“ The same box may include the stomachs of two or more individuals, in sepa- 
rate bottles, but with no labels or marks affixed to indicate which is which. 

There may be no label on the bottle, and no means of identifying the parcel 
but by the franking signature on the outer cover, and if this be illegible, as it 
often is, by reference to the Dak Peon’s Book, which only shows the place 
whence the parcel comes. 

“ The label on the bottle may be signed by one official, the parcel franked by 
another, while the letter which has reported the despatch of the substances is 
signed by a third. 

“ The letter regarding the parcel is not unfrequently enclosed in it. 

“ Then, as regards the sealing and packing of the suspected substances, this is 
often very defective. 

“ The substances are only loosely corked, or put up so badly, that the bottle 
could not fail to break during transit ; it is very seldom that the substances are 
carefully sealed. 

“ I have also to complain of the meagre reports of cases which are sent to me, 
and indeed I have often to write for them before recoiring any of the details of 
S3nnptoms or post-mortem appearances which are frequently such useful guides to 
the direction which analysis should take. 

“ The following arc the points which I think should be attended to in trans- 
mitting substances to the Chemical Examiner for analysis 

The suspected substance should be, when practicable, inclosed in a glass 
bottle fitted with a sound cork, or in a well-stoppered jar, and the medical 
officer who makes the post-mortem examination should see the cork tied down, 
and should seal it with his own seal. An impression of the seal should be sent 
to me in the letter reporting the despatch of the parcel. It would be well, at 
any rate, in the hot season, that matters liable to decomposition should be put 
up in spirit. The bottle should be enclosed in a thick layer of raw cotton, and 
tightly packed into a tin case or box. The box itself should be carefully taped 
and sealed. Every bottle or packet containing substances sent for analysis 

s 1 
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should be carefully labelled, and the official who despatcbes it should write 
across the label (adding his signature) the nature of the contents, and a refer* 
ence to the number and date of the letter in which it has been referred to. 

“ The letter regarding the case, signed by the official who has signed the label, 
and containing the impression of seals, should bo always sent separate from the 
parcel containing the suspected matters, and it should contain, for the guidance 
and information of the Chemical Examiner, the fullest possible details regarding 
symptoms and posUmortem appearances.” 

The following instructions, suggested by Br. Hutchinson, Civil Surgeon 
of Patna, in 1865, are in continuation of those given above at p. 32 ; — 

In cases of Suspected Poisoning, 

1. Bring away under seal any food (especially atah or sweetmeats), drink, 
tobacco, or drugs which may be in the house or near tlie body. 

2, If vomiting has occurred, sweep up with a clean rag any vomited matter 
which may be on the person or bed, and seal up the rag in a packet. 

8. Bring away under seal, any clothing, matting, wood or miid flooring into 
which any vomited matter soaked. 

4. As carefully bottle and seal the contents of any vessel containing vomited 
matter. 

5. Ascertain the exact time between the receipt of food, drink, or medicine, 
the appearance of symptoms, and occurrence of death. 

« 

IDENTIFICATION OF MATTERS SUPPOSED TO CONTAIN 

POISON. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by Dr. Mouat to the 
Magistrate of Agra in July 1853, involves an important question with 
regard to the non-validity of evidence deduced from the chemical examina- 
tion of suspected matters insecurely preserved and transmitted, without 
sufficient proof of their identity ; — 

“ I have long been of opinion that evidence derived from suspected sub- 
stances sent to Calcutta for examination is of no value, and would not be 
admitted in any Court of J ustice on the Continent of Europe, where a greater 
degree of care and guardedness is required in all medico-legal cases than in Eng- 
land or in. India. No precaution whatever is taken to prove the real identity 
of the substance, and most cases are unaccompanied with any history or other 
detail. Strictly speaking, the identity of the substance should be deposed to, 
and it should be examined in Court, that the examiner may be subjected to cross- 
examination, regarding the process upon which he bases his judgment. As this 
is impracticable in this country, the Civil Surgeon should, I am of opinion, 
swear to the substance when properly packed in open Court, and it should then 
be again covered and sealed by the Magistrate. The Chemical Examiner, upon 
receipt of the package, should prove the receipt of the substance so identified 
with unbroken seals, and should attest his own examination before a Magistrate : 
even this, I fear, will not render his testimony of primary value ; as he cannot 
be subjected to cross-examination for the benefit of the accused party. I am 
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unacquainted with the laws in India regulating this matter, and cannot, there- 
fore, say how far the proceeding, above suggested, may be deemed practicable 
or advisable. Nothing can, however, be more unsatisfactory than the present 
manner in which such cases are sent to the Chemical Examiner for report.” 

Evidence of the identity of poisoned matters is strictly required in the 
Sessions Courts. In a case of road poisoning tried at Moradabad in 1852 
[already quoted at p. 168], the superior Court decided that “the sugar 
sent to the Civil Surgeon for examination and report, with which Dhatura 
and Nux Vomica were stated” [by that officer] “ to have been mixed, 
should have been produced upon the trial and sworn to, and evidence should 
have been given to show that it was the same which was found in the 
house of the prisoner Kishnoo ; also in whose custody it had since 
remained, and that there had been no opportunity of its being tampered 
with or changed. In these respects, the record of the trial was defective; 
and there was also no proof of the sugar in question having ever been in 
the possession of the” [other] “ prisoner Jhana.” * In a case of poisoning 
by arsenic, tried at Bareilly in the same year, the J udges of the higher 
Court requested that the Sessions Judge would ascertain what means had 
been adopted by the Magistrate for the prevention of any tampering with 
the contents of the stomach, — the sealing up of which, it would seem, he 
ha5 left to his Nazir, — instead of having this important duty performed in 
his own presence. It was explained that the body was sent for examina- 
tion to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, who, being shortly afterwards removed 
to Calcutta, was unable to analyse the contents of the stomach. The Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon was, therefore, ordered to send the bottle containing the 
stomach to the Joint Magistrate ; this he did, and it was received and 
re-sealed in the presence of the Joint Magistrate and also before four wit- 
nesses ; the bottle was then made over to the Nazir of the Court to keep in 
his custody until it could be sent to Dr. Kirk, at Bareilly, to analyse. There 
was no possibility of the contents being tampered with, as a special peon 
took the bottle to Bareilly with a letter to Dr. Kirk.f Again, late in 1854, the 
Sessions Judge of Moradabad remarked, in a case of poisoning by Aconite, 
that — “in the Magistrate’s record was a letter to his address from the Civil 
Assistant Surgeon of Moradabad, reporting that the dal which he had 
examined contained particles of the poison above named. There was no proof 
in his record, or any evidence in his [the Judge’s] Court to prove that the 
dal referred to in the letter was a portion of that which had been cooked 
by Raheeman, of which she and the principal witnesses in this case had 
partaken ; and he was, therefore, under the necessity of suspending the 
trial. He directed the Magistrate to furnish the required proof, his order 
being contained in a proceeding which was very explicit The Magis- 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 2l8t August 1862, p. 868. 
t JUd^ 2nd September 1862, p. 960. 
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trate replied that he was unable to comprehend what proof was required ; 
and that it would be as reasonable to send up witnesses to prove that 
swords or lattees, sent to Court with any Sessions case, belonged to the 
prisoners, as to furnish proof that the dal sent to the Civil Assistant Sur- 
geon was part of that which had been found by the police on the premises 
of the persons who had been intoxicated or poisoned. He, however, 
ordered the Kotwal to send any witnesses that might be procurable, and 
directed the Civil Assistant Surgeon to attend at the Judge’s Court.” 
The proof of identity failed.* 

MEDICAL EVIDENCE IN CASES OF POISONING. 

About eighteen years ago, the validity of the written evidence of the 
Chemical Examiner, in cases of poisoning tried in the courts of the 
mofussil, began to be questioned. In October 1852, and again in the 
following September, the Sessions Judge, Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, 
brought, before the Sudder Court of the North-West Provinces, a difficulty 
in respect to references authorized to be made to the Chemical Examiner 
to Gk)vernment at the Presidency for information “ which, when acquired, 
there is no available mode of emhodging into legal evidence, recordable 
by the Court trying a criminal case, or of any effect on the result of 
the trials The local means of analytic examination are, he observed, 
in most instances, notoriously inadequate to the discovery of the nature 
of substances (even mineral) supposed to be poisonous, with any such 
degree of certainty as would amount to legal evidence of the fact. In 
cases of supposed poisoning (unhappily far from uncommon) the prosper- 
ous or adverse issue of the inquiry may edten entirely turn on the avail- 
ableness of such professional testimony. 

The Court replied that the difficulty commented upon by the Sessions 
Judge is common to all the Courts of those Provinces, in all of which the 
want of the evidence of a Chemical Examiner is not uufrequently felt. As, 
however, the opinion of such an officer is of no value, unless it can be made 
available evidence, and as no apparent means existed by which this end 
could be obtained, as regards analysis made by the Government Examiner 
in Calcutta, the Court would suggest that, in all cases where such evidence 
might be required, the reference should be made to the Civil Surgeons, 
whose analysis, though, perhaps, not so scientific as one by the Chemical 
Examiner, would at all events, quantum valeat, be susceptible of proof 
on trial. 

At that time, however, medical officers in civy employ were furnished 
with no other chemical re-agents and apparatus than those which might 
happen to be included among the medical stores of their hospitals. 


Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 27th November 1854, p. 766. 
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A decision of great importance, as bearing upon this point, was deli- 
vered by the Judge of Allahabad in May 1854.* A road poisoner, having 
halted for the night with two travellers whom he had met with on the 
way, his companions were attacked with vomiting and purging, and died 
in the morning. The prisoner attempted to escape, but was brought back 
and searched, when a packet of powder was found in his kummerbund, 
together with some strings of pearls, which latter he admitted to have 
belonged to one of the deceased travellers. The Civil Surgeon examined 
the bodies, and deposed that the men had died from poison. He abstained 
from giving an opinion as to the description of poison used, and from 
analysing the powder and a portion of the flour of which the deceased 
persons had partaken, on account of his not being provided with proper 
tests for such purposes ; and he forwarded the stomachs, the powder, and 
the flour to the Chemical Examiner in Calcutta, with the view of 
having the question determined. The Chemical Examiner reported that 
the powder and flour both contained arsenic, and that the stomachs also 
contained arsenic, and in very considerable quantities. On the application 
of the Deputy Magistrate, the J udge proposed to the Sudder Court to 
convert this report into legal evidence by calling upon the Chemical 
Examiner to swear to the truth of the report, before a Magistrate in 
Calcutta, in the presence of two witnesses, to be sent to Allahabad, to 
give evidence on the trial to the genuineness of the affidavit. The Court 
rejected this proposal, on the ground that this course was met by the 
insuperable objection that there would be no opportunity of cross-examin- 
ing the Chemical Examiner, the real witness as to facts ;f and directed 
the Deputy Magistrate to send for the stomachs, powder, and flour from 
Calcutta. This was done, but the Chemical Examiner reported that 
everything had been thrown away as soon as the analysis was finished. 
As the report of the Chemical Examiner was not considered evidence in 
the eye of the law, and the nature of the powder was not tested by any 
witness at the trial, the case had to be treated as if no powder had been 
found on the person of the prisoner. The Civil Assistant Surgeon 


♦ This case has already been referred to at page 116. 

t I find, in the records of the Chemical Examiner, that the same objection to receiving 
that ofiicer’s deposition on affidavit was made on several occasions previous to this. The 
law on this subject was laid down in C. O., Nos. 110 and 146, of Vol. Ill,, — “Magistrates are 
not to call upon the Chemical Examiner to make affidavits before the Chief Magistrate 
of Calcutta, regarding any matter referred for examination, as such affidavits are not 
legal evidence.” It would appear, however, that such an affidavit had some weight as 
corroborative evidence. In a case of poisoning by arsenic tried in 1862 before the Sessions 
Judge of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, the Judge reported that the testimony of the 
Officer in civil medical charge, as to the appearances presented on dissection of the stomach, 
corroborated by the clear evidence, on affidavit, of the Government Chemical Examiner, 
to the detection of a quantity of arsenic in the contents of the stomach, left no doubt at all, 
in connection with the proved facts of the case, that the death of the deceased resulted from 
poison .— AdwahU ReporUy N, W, P., 8th March 1852, p. 160. 
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deposed, upon the evidence afforded by his dissections, that tho men died 
of poison of an irritant nature, such as arsenic. Upon this and the other 
very clear evidences of criminality brought forward in the trial, the 
prisoner was sentenced to death.* 

Consequently upon the delivery of the opinion of the Sudder Court of 
the North-West Provinces cited at the commencement of this Chapter, 
Mr. C. G. E. Ford, Civil Assistant Surgeon of Nursingpore, suggested 
that, in accordance with the custom of the Madras Presidency, small 
analytical chests should be supplied for the use of Civil Stations in this 
Presidency. Upon this, the Medical Board recommended to Government 
that a supply of small cjises containing the most useful tests for poisons 
should be procured from Europe. Forty boxes of this kind were supplied 
in February 1 855, and were distributed to the principal Civil Stations in 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. 

Very little was done in this way; and, subsequently, Chemical Examiners 
were posted at Lahore and Allahabad. 

The law now provides that: — 

“ Any document purporting to be a report from the Chemical Examiner 
to Government upon any matter or thing duly submitted to him for 
examination or analysis and report in the course of any criminal trial, or 
in any preliminary enquiry relating thereto, shall bo received in evidence 
at a trial by the Court of Session, if it bear the signature of such 
Examiner, and no proof of such signature, or that the person signing holds 
such office, shall be requisite, unless the Court shall see reason to doubt 
the genuineness of the document .” — Code of Criminal Procedure, 

“ Government have appointed an Additional Chemical Examiner in 
Bengal, and have directed that his certificates shall be received in all cases 
where those of the Chemical Examiners have been received heretofore.” 
—B. G. Cir,, No. 2018, 1865. 

Another frequent and very just cause for complaint, by the Chemical 
Examiners, for many years arose from the scantiness of the information 
furnished to them regarding the history of the suspected cases or matters 
under investigation. The rule, however, upon this point is sufficiently 
strict and definite, as laid down in a Government Minute of the 18th 
January 1854 : — 

Read letter No, 45, from the Chemical Examiner to Government, 
dated the 9th instant, requesting, for reasons stated, that all cases forward- 
ed to the Chemical Examiner for analysis and report may he accom- 
panied by the fullest details that can be procured for his information 
and guidance,^* 

An order was passed to this effect. 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Beporte, N. W. P., for May 1864, p. 670. 
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A repetition of this order will be found in Skipwith’s Magistrate’s 
Guide ; 902, and C. O., Sup. Pol., L. P., No. 6 of 1843. 

In accordance with this rule, a few Officers furnished not only very full 
details of the histories of the cases, and of the appearances discovered on 
dissection, but also extracts from the depositions of witnesses and other 
data, whereby the Chemical Examiner was enabled to perceive in what 
direction his investigations should be specially directed. More frequently, 
however, the details sent were extremely meagre and unsatisfactory ; and, 
in a very great number of instances, all information was evidently intention- 
ally withheld, the transmission of suspected matters for chemical examina- 
tion being simply notified in the letters of the Magistrate and Civil 
Surgeon. For some time after I had begun to peruse the Chemical 
Examiner’s records, I felt quite unable to account for the very general 
prevalence of this latter practice. This, however, was explained by a 
very able and experienced brother officer who, in reply to my question 
upon this subject, assured me that the transmission of details was con- 
sidered as an unnecessary interference, which might be viewed as intended 
to bias the opinion of the Chemical Examiifer. If it be possible that so 
mistaken an idea can still linger in the mind of any officer, it is but 
necessary to repeat that it can only be acted upon in violation of the 
first laws of Medical Jurisprudence, and in transgression of an express 
Government order. 

No such cause for complaint now exists : the Police Reports and all other 
available information are now sent to the Chemical Examiner ; but, in 
the interests of Medical Jurisprudence, it is greatly to bo regretted that 
these documents are not filed in the offices of the Chemical Examiners. 

LAW IN FORCE FOR THE PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIME OF 
POISONING IN INDIA.* 

It is laid down in Section 328 of the Indian Penal Code that — 

“ Whoever administers to or causes to be taken by any person, any poison 
or any stupefying, intoxicating, or unwholesome drug, or other thing, with 


♦ Imws in force prevwns to 18G0. 

Any person against whom tlie crime of wilful murder, by drowning or poisoning, may be 
established — “Penalty” — ^to suflFcr death by Seasnt, — Regulation VHL o/’1799. Section 5. 

The simple offence of administering poison, with intent to commit murder, if unattended 
with any aggravated circumstances, may be disposed of by the Sessions Judge — “ Penal- 
ty” — imprisonment not exceeding seven years — Regulation LIIL of 1803, Section 2, 
Construction No, 765, February 7^4, 1833. 

A person administering an innoxious drug, under the impression that it is poison, incurs 
punishment by Tazeer, under the Mahomedan Law. — Macnaghten's Reports,, Vol, T,^p, 807. 

According to Moulvee Siraj-ool-Huk’s exposition of the Mahomedan Law, “ the killing 
by poison, in whatever manner it be given, is not deemed wilful homicide ; that the fine of 
blood is payable, as for manslaughter, if the poison be compulsively put by another into 
the mouth of the deceased ; but that, if the deceased took the poison into his own hand, 
and eat or drank it, without compulsion, though he did not know it to be poison, the giVer 
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intent to cause hurt to such person, or with intent to commit or facilitate 
the commission of an offence Act IV of 1867, s, 1 f or knowing it to 
be likely that he will thereby cause hurt, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, and 
shall also be liable to fine.’’ 

The words “ other thing” must be read “ other unwholesome thing.” Hence 
administering a substance, as to whose nature no evidence was given, which was 
intended to act as a charm, was held to be no offence (1 W. R., C. C., 7) — 
Mayne’s Penal Code, 5 ed., p. 221. See also this authority for the ruling in a case 
where the prisoner had administered a drug to a female, with intent to excite 
her sexual passions, in order that he might have connexion with her, and in 
which the conviction was confirmed. 


is liable to discretionary pnnishment only.” He adds, however, that the opinion of Tukavce, 
ris., “ that, if a person mix poison with food, and give it to another, who cats it, without 
knowing it to be poisonous, and dies, the giver of the poison ought to suffer death by 
iSeaawf,” should prevail, “ as the mixing poison with food is a heinous offence, such as is 
declared punishable with death fpr the security of mankind .” — MacnaghterCs Reports^ 
Vol l,p. 60. 

Administration of Poisonous Drugs %oiih a vim to Robbery* 

All cases in which the prisoners may be convicted of administering poisonous drugs to 
persons, with a view to robbing them while in a state of insensibility, whether death shall 
have ensued or not, come within the provisions of Clause 4, Section 8, Regulation XVIII. of 
1817 ; and the Sessions Judge must pass sentence of imprisonment in transportation for life, 
aud refer the cose, if the prisoners are convicted, for the final sentence of the Nizamut 
Adawlut. — C. 0, No, 291 of Vol, Construction No, 365, N. A, R,, Vol. IIL^ page 333. 

As thuggee officers are vested with magisterial powers, with respect to the specific crimes 
of thuggee and poisoning, so persons committed on a charge of poisoning may be tried by 
the Sessions Judge specially appointed for the trial of thugs . — Construction No. 1107. 

Persons accused of robbery and murder, or of either of those crimes, under circumstances 
justifying a suspicion that the crimes have been perpetrated by persona engaged in a syste- 
matic combination for such purposes, are to be made over to the Assistant to the General 
Superintendent for the Suppression of Thuggee, who will commit the persons so transferred 
to be tried before the Special Sessions Judge for the trial of thugs, and will make investi- 
gations as to the existence of combinations of the kind described, with a view to the suppres- 
sion of the offences to which they give rise. [This order was circulated in the Behar district 
only, but appears applicable to all the Provinces]. — C. 0. No. 92 of Vol. 111. 

The above rule is applicable only to the crime of administering poisonous drugs to 
persons, with a view to robbing them when in a state of insensibility ; and does not include 
the offence of administering drugs and substances of a merely intoxicating character, and 
not of a nature to endanger life, for the purpose recited ; consequently those coses only are 
referrablc to the Nizamut Adawlut in which the prisoners are accused and convicted of 
having administered poisonous drugs.— (7. 0 , No. 64 of Vol. III. N. A, jB., Vol. K, page 
121 . 

In such cases an indictment is defective, if the name only of the drug used be given, and 
its designation of poison be not specifically adduced. Such indictments, therefore, are to be 
worded simply “ administering poison or poisonous drugs with intent,” &c. (according as 
either of the above rules applies to the case), the article given, whether Dhatoora or other 
substance, being adduced in the evidence in support of the charge,— (7. 0, No, 83 of Vol. HI. 

The provisions of Clause 5, Section 8, Regulation XYU. of 1657, are not applicable to 
cases of administering intoxicating drugs, and theft.”— Construction No. 1324. 
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Held, by the majority of tbe Court f' dmentienie Scton-Karr, J.), that the 
oflijnce of administering deleterious drugs, without endangering life, is punishable 
under Section 328 of the Penal Code, and not under section 326 as grievous hurt. — 
Queen v. Joygopal^ 4 W. R., Cr., 4, Cowell and Woodman, p. 589. 

When a poisonous drug was administered to a woman to procure mis- 
caiTiage, and death resulted, and it was not proved that the accused knew 
that the drug would be likely to cause death, &c., they were acquitted by 
the High Court of murder, and convicted of an offence under section 314 
of the Penal Code. — The Queen v. Kalla Chand Gope and another^ 
10 W. R., Cr., 59, Cowell and Woodman, p. 537. 

A man and dog die a few hours after eating the same food, but no traces 
of poison are found in their bodies, or in the possession of the accused. 
The mode of investigation by the Police and by the Magistrate in such 
cases fully laid down. — Chutto Chumavy appellant, 1 W. R., Cr., 3, 
Cowell and Woodman, p. 538. 

There is no Laio in India prohibitory of the Sale of Poisons. 

The necessity for such an enactment was largely canvassed by the 
Governments of the three Presidencies of India in 1865, For a history 
of the measures taken towards this end in Madras, see Madras Monthly 
Journal for May and June, 1870, pp. 395, 478. 

According to Dr. Wallich, the sale of Aconite Root appears to have 
been prohibited under the native Governments, on pain of heavy penal- 
ties, except to persons well known, or by authorily. 

Note on Cattle Poisoning. 

The following is on abstract* of a recently published report on this 
subject, by Dr. Walker, Chemical Examiner to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces : 

Dr. Walker says that, during 1867, only one case was sent to him for 
analysis, five in 1868, but one hundred and seventeen in 1869. Eight districts 
— seven in the North-Western Provinces, and one in Oudh — contributed 
to the latest aggregate. The largest numbers were from Ghazeopore, 
Azimgurh, Allahabad, and Jounporc. The exact figures arc as follow; — 


Ghozeeporc ... ... ... ... ... 43 

Azimgurh .. ... ... ... ... 26 

Allahabad ... .. ... ... ... 19 

Jounporc . . ... ... ... ... 13 

Mirzapore ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Benares ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Fyzabad ... ... .. ... ... 2 

Meerut ... ... ... ... ... 1 


Total ... 117 


T 1 


Ab given in the Indian Daily News, 
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The circumstances were invariably the same. A chumar charged with 
having placed some stuff before a bullock or cow in a surreptitious manner, 
or a chumar suspected of being concerned in cattle-poisoning, having his 
person and his house searched, and certain suspicious substances dis- 
covered in his possession. “ In only two cases,” says Dr. Walker, “ had 
I information that the death of any animal had resulted from poisoning, 
and in only one of these two was a portion of the viscera of the poisoned 
animal sent to mo for examination.” In 28 of the 117 cases, there is no 
evidence of any poison being present ; indeed, many appeared to have 
been clumsily trumped up. In one instance, from Allahabad, a bunch of 
castor-oil leaves had been rolled up ; in another, from Azimgurh, a piece 
of arsenic as big as a walnut had been enclosed in leaves, it being almost 
as probable that a bullock would chew it as that he would masticate a 
piece of quartz of the same size ; in another, from Ghazeepore, pounded 
glass was submitted as the poisoning agent ; in a fourth, from Jounpore, 
alum ; and in a fifth, from Azimgurli, some common salt. Even in the 
cases where arsenic had been detected, it was found in so small a quantity 
that it could not possibly have been administered by an expert with the 
intention of causing the death of a bullock or cow. In the majoiity of 
the cases, however, arsenic was found made up in such a quantity and in 
such a form as might have caused the death of, and be readily eaten by, a 
bullock or a cow. The poison was usually pulverized and kneaded into 
a ball with some coarse atta ; this was rolled up in grass, or leaves of 
bajra, or mowha, or castor-oil. It is natural to doubt — only two cases of 
death having been reported against so many suspected cases — that the 
large number referred to should bo regarded as evidence of systematic 
poisoning. The sudden increase may be explained by extra zeal and vigi- 
lance on the part of the police in consequence of the special orders of 
Government in those districts which are supposed to be peculiarly infested 
by cattle-poisoners. And it only requires a suggestion to induce an 
ignorant ryotry to entertain the idea that the cattle are being poisoned, or 
done to death by witchcraft or any other means than the hand of Pro- 
vidence. The “ mysterious dispensations of Providence ” do not, never- 
theless, account for the presence of arsenic in the majority of cases sub- 
mitted to the Chemical Examiner. Amongst them were several whicli 
indicated plainly tlie extent to which the ignorant suspicions of the peasan- 
try might exaggerate the matter. In three, a piece of cloth was asserted to 
have been used by chumars to cause the death of cattle ; and, in a fourth, a 
piece of split bamboo, eighteen inches long, was declared to have been given 
to a bullock, to have caused purging, and to have, finally, passed through 
the intestines of the animal. The stick was sent to be reported upon — 
that is, as to what poison could be on it ! Dr. Walker suggests, as an 
experiment to detennine the existence of extensive cattle-poisoning, that 
aS| with very few exceptions, the poison used, or said to bo used, is arsenic, 
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it would be no difficult matter to ascertain whether an animal has died 
from the effects of arsenic or not ; and that, when the Civil authorities 
of a district are apprised of a sudden increase in the mortality of the 
cattle of a particular locality, an intelligent native doctor might be deputed 
from the nearest station to make a post-mortem examination, and be 
instructed to secure in a bottle a piece of the third stomach, of the liver, 
and of one kidney, of two or three of the animals, making the bottle over 
to the magistrate. Large pieces would not bo required. The pieces 
taken from each animal might be bottled in strong country spirit. “ Until 
this is done,” Dr. Walker observes, “ it will always be open to doubt 
whether increased mortality arises from disease or from poisoning, as it is 
always open to designing men, or ignorant sufferers from a prevalent 
epidemic, to accuse some social pariah of the crime of poisoning the village- 
cattle. This, at least, is as likely to result in the India of to-day as the 
burning of decrepit old women, under similar circumstances, in our own 
country two hundred years ago.” 

WOUNDS, HURTS, AND PERSONAL INJURIES. 

Legal Dejimtions. 

The legal definitions of Grievous Hurt ” and of Assault and 
Criminal Force ” are laid down, respectively, in Sections B19et seq,^ and 
349 et scq,f of the Indian Penal Code (Act XLV of 1860). 

LETHAL WEAPONS COMMONLY EMPLOYED IN INDIA. 

Regulation XX of 1817, Section 14, required that the weapons with 
which injuries have been inflicted shall be produced. As any probable 
weapon may bo sent in, when the real one is not forthcoming, caution is 
needful in giving an opinion as to whether the wound in question was 
probably caused by the weapon produced. On this point consult Nizamut 
Adawlut Report, September 16, 1857, pp. 471-73. 

I am indebted to Dr. Robert Faure Hutchinson, Civil Surgeon of Patna, 
for the following notes on Lethal Weapons, especially those employed in 
Behar, (Also vide supra, pp. 9 and 10.) 

ON LETHAL WEAPONS. 

The lethal weapons in use in these Provinces, and I fancy throughout 
this Presidency, may be classed under throe heads ; 

I. — Those capable of inflicting contused or lacerated wounds, such as 
the bludgeon and club. 

n. — Those capable of inflicting incised wounds, such as the sword, the 
halberd or battle-axe, the axe, the bill, the chopper, the sickle, the knife, 
and the razor. 
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III. — Those capable of inflicting punctured wounds, such as the spear, 
the arrow, and dagger. 

L 1. — The Bludgeon ; synonyms O. H. and B. Lathu This formi- 
dable weapon, carried by every traveller and by every rascal bent on mis- 
chief, is a stout bamboo staff, of good weight, and generally measuring 
from four to five feet long ; it tapers, the thick end measuring ab/)ut two 
and-a-half and the thin end about one and-a-half inches in diameter. It is 
used as a walking-stick, or is carried on the shoulder ; in either case, 
the thin end is always held ; when used offensively, the weapon is 
grasped towards the thin end with both hands, and is then wielded 
with tremendous force, and can inflict injuries of every gravity. The 
head is most frequently assailed; but, owing to the contour of the skull, the 
contused wound inflicted rarely measures more than two and-a-half or three 
inches in length, the skin being generally divided to the bone. As the 
blow is generally received in the erect posture, the vertex parietes are 
generally involved, the forehead and occiput generally escaping ; hence 
lathi-wounds of the head are generally accompanied by considerable hoemorr- 
hage from the divided twigs of the temporal arteries. The edges of the 
wound are almost always ragged and irregular, but I have known a lathi 
to cut the skin as clean as a knife. As the lathi is in every one’s hand, so 
the majority of cases sent to the Civil Surgeons arc lathi eases, varying in 
intensity from the broken scalp to the crushed-in skull, from the simple to 
the compound and comminuted fracture. As the valorous native does not 
hesitate to smite a prostrate foe, the butt-end {kunda) of the lathi is often 
resorted to, and a very ugly pounding results. Among the grave injuries 
inflicted by a lathi-blow, I may note ruptures of the heart, liver, and 
spleen; the latter not at all uncommon. When the thick end of a lathi is 
bound with iron, it becomes a tremendous weapon of offence called the 
lohbanda^ and can inflict frightful injuries, which, confined to the head, are 
invariably fatal, the blow being almost always accompanied by depression 
or fracture of both tables. A split bamboo {bdnree) is an awkward weapon, 
and is used in dom fights. On one occasion I examined a body, in which 
the 7th and 8th ribs on each side were fractured, and the liver and spleen 
ruptured ; the skin over the right fractures was marked with parallel and 
close-lying stria impressed by the similar fibres of the split side, and by 
them I recognised the nature of the weapon used, and my supposition 
proved correct. 

2. The Club, Sonta, is a stout cudgel made of bamboo or some hard 
wood, nearly three feet long, and like an exaggerated rolling-pin. It is 
not often carried ; and, therefore, not frequently used ; nor are the injuries 
serious, broken skin being the utmost. 

I have met with one case of murder, in which the head of a boy was 
pounded in by the stone pestle {lorhd) used with the grindstone («e7/). 

[Messrs. Cowell and Woodman notice (p. 539) a case in which a man. 
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being struck a violent blow on the temple by a heavy pestle, instantly 
died.~N. C.] 

n. 1. — The Curved Sword or talwdr^ as opposed to the straight sword, 
or kirich. Though, under the Arms Act, the carrying of a talwar is 
illegal, yet this weapon is very commonly met with, and is capable of 
iuflicting tremendous injuries. The cuts are always clean, and easily 
amenable to treatment. Sword-cuts, owing to the curve of the weapon, 
can always be recognised by being, as it were, saucer-shaped in profile ; 
the depth of the saucer varying with the force used, and the locality 
receiving the wound. 

The talwar is frequently used for inflicting made-up wounds ; but a 
practised eye will always at once detect such impositions, for these wounds 
are always inflicted in localities where a sword, drawn in anger, could not 
possibly reach. Thus I recollect a case of a cut at right angles across the 
left calf high up, which the fellow said had been inflicted during pursuit. 
Now, had the sword reached, under the circumstances, an oblique cut 
might have been inflicted, but the man said he was wounded while 
running, therefore the left heel must have been in the way, and would 
probably have received the cut. A made-up sword-wound has always 
a little tail at one end, showing that it has been a deliberate draw, and 
this remark applies equally to wounds self-inflicted by the knife or razor, 
especially to the latter. A case in point had this tell-tale. The man de- 
clared that ho had been wounded by a sword, and, true enough, there was 
a cut across the front of the thigh six inches long, but only penetrating, all 
along, into the subcutaneous fat. I at once declared that this was a made-up 
injuiy, for no hostile sword could have inflicted a wound of such magni- 
tude without the muscles having been cut into in the centre of the wound. 
With a little care and thought the sequence of sword-wounds can bo 
clearly laid down as in the following case, which also illustrates the 
tremendous injuries which a sword can inflict. It is abstracted from my 
Post-Mortem book : “ Body of an old woman. An enormous gash has 
cloven the right breast and right side of chest; right hand cut in two 
obliquely; cut extending downwards and outwards ; enormous gash down 
right side of nock penetrating chest. A gash down right cheek in front 
of right ear, dividing right ramus of lower jaw. As the gash in the 
neck is deeper behind than in front, I believe the wounds were inflicted 
in the following sequence. First the poor old woman was felled from 
behind by the blow on the neck; when down, she would raise her right arm 
in helpless defence, and then came the tremendous blow severing the 
hand, and cutting into the right breast. The blow on the face was given 
last, as a coup de grace, and from behind,” 

Subsequent investigation determined the exact truth of my supposi- 
tion, for the poor woman was literally cut up as I described, 

[Although the talwdr has a sharp point, this is seldom used. An 
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exceptional case is found in the Bengal Police Report for 1866, p. 302, 
where it is stated that “ the medical officer’s certificate, after examination 
of the body, corroborated the statement of the eye-witnesses, who stated 
that, because they oopree, or shed, in which Ramdoyal was lying, was so low^ 
the murderers could not cut him with their swords, but had stabbed him 
with the points. — N. C.] 

2. — The Halberd^ or battle-axe, is the only English term I can find for 
this well-known weapon, the progenitor of the harmless, but imposing 
halberds of our “ beef-eaters.” I allude to the gardssa or ganddsa^ of 
which there are three varieties ; two consisting of a crescentic or double 
cresentic blade attached to the thick end of an ordinary lathi, and the 
third, a truncated form of the first, with a heavy oblong blade, the ordinary 
chaffi-chopper of the country; the blade is generally let into a heavy 
wooden handle. 

The first of the three is the form most frequently seen, and ugly 
wounds are inflicted with it. It is, par excellence^ the weapon of watch- 
men or Chokidars, so that whenever these valorous guardians have been 
engaged in a scrimmage, you may always look out for gardssa wounds. 

The chopper may become a tremendous weapon of offence. In a recent 
case, a man was assailed, while asleep on his right side with his left hand 
resting on his head, the first blow crushed through left index and middle 
fingers, and through the outer table of the occipital and left parietal bones. 
The second blow inflicted a hideous gash six inches long, cutting through 
the left eye and across the root of the nose, and into the right antrum, and 
revealing depths I feared to gauge with the probe. Wonderful to say, the 
man recovered without a single bad symptom, the only traces of the 
tremendous blow was a sightless, but not disfigured eye, and a cicatrix 
half an inch long on the root of the nose. No human being, not in the 
secret, could have sworn that the man brought to mo and the man in 
Court were one and the same individual. 

I have had no experience of the axe {koolhdri) or bill {dad) ; but 
have met with one or too ugly tears inflicted by the serrated sickle, or 
hussooa. The sharp sickle, or paring knife, used by pasees in trimming 
and tapping the tar palm, is the common weapon in their fights, and 
inflicts ugly cuts, which, however, are not extensive, owing to the cuiwe, 
and the sharp edge being inside. The domes use a truncated sickle 
for cutting up bamboos, the sharp edge being at the end, and it can inflict 
severe wounds. The knife (chooree) and the razor (astoora) are 
ready to the hands of butchers and barbers, and are most frequently 
used in inflicting designed injuries. Like designed sword-cuts they can 
always be recognized by being inflicted with a wavering, faltering hand, in 
most inaccessible positions, and the tell-tale fag-end is almost always 
present. But both are frequently used as murderous weapons, and with 
deadly effect. 
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In a murder case, the fatal and only wound was a deep cut, two and-a-half 
inches long, and one inch deep, extending from below the right angle of the 
lower jaw obliquely across towards the larynx, dividing the carotid artery. 
An attempt was made to prove that a sword had inflicted the injury, and the 
sub-divisional native doctor sAvoro to this : When called upon, I maintained 
that no talwar, however skilfully wielded, could inflict, in that locality, a 
wound of such limited dimensions, for the angle of the jaw and the right 
shoulder (the man was lying on his left side) would effectually protect the 
part; that no native knife could, at a blow, inflict a wound so short and 
yet so deep, but that a razor could ; and so it was proved, for the man’s 
own barber was his murderer. 

III. I have no experience of wounds inflicted by the spear {hallam or 
harchi)^ arrow (leer), or dagger {krees), A murder was recently commit- 
ted at Barh, Avith a soolfie a (single) barbed spear used as a harpoon 
in striking the larger fishes or turtle. I am told that it is very common 
in Bengal Proper. 


Regarding weapons commonly used in Lower Bengal, I may add to Dr. 
Hutchinson’s the notes that, in an affray at Jessore, the weapon used was 
an are, a sharp Ihree-pronged instrument, similar to that used in harpoon- 
ing fish. 

In a trespass case at Mymensingh, a man was killed by a hoanchy an 
instrument with iron at the end, used by the natives for spearing fish. 

Fatal wounds are frequently inflicted with pointed bamhooSy as in the 
case of a Backergunge man who, being struck on the right side under the 
nipple, by a long shai-p-pointed bamboo, used to scare away wild hogs 
from the crops, died after a short interval.* 

Bamboos split in the ordinary manner are capable of inflicting very 
ugly wounds, as will bo experienced, in hands and clothes, by any one who 
personally undertakes that very effectual mode of checking fires in native 
villages — the breaking up of huts and fences in front of the adAweiug 
flames. 

In a trial at Shahabad, one accused of participating in a murderous affray 
attempted to establish an alibiy and accounted for a wound over tlie 
shoulder-blade by saying that it had been caused by his accidentally strik- 
ing himself against a bamboo in the roof of a house. “ The darogah 
described it in his report as being of about a hand’s breadth. The judges 
remarked that, unfortunately, he does not appear to have been subjected 
by the magistrate to an examination by the surgeon, who might have been 
able to show how the wound was caused ; there is only a slight mark.” 


* Nizamiif Adawliit Roporh, Sept. 9, 1856, p, 58. 
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[This was tlie appearance more than five months subsequently to the date 
of the darogah’s report.] “ And, judging from its appearance, it could 
not have been a wound of any great depth or extent, and it is not impos- 
sible that it may have been caused in the way ho describes ; if so, it is a 
most singular circumstance that it should have happened at the very time 
when he is accused of being concerned in the affray.” The judges of 
the Court of Appeal observe that “ the account which ho gives of the 
mode of receiving his wound, which was inflicted on the same date, is 
wholly incredible.” * It is not said why. 

Blows on the head with split bamboos inflict very clean cuts; indeed, as 
Dr. Hutchinson remarks, some lathee wounds of the scalp can scarcely bo 
distinguished from incisions. In a case where Dr. Duka was of opinion 
that death had been caused by extensive bruises and cuts on the head, and 
fracture of skull causing effusion of blood in the brain from a large artery 
which was ruptured, the sooruthal, held by the police, showed that there 
were fourteen injuries said to have been inflicted by a gurassa. On being 
questioned by the judge, Dr. Duka said, “ The soft parts of the head 
are scarcely a few lines dee"^, and it is very possible that a hard stroke 
with a piece of wood may cause a cut very much resembling that 
inflicted with a knife or sword, and I am not prepared to say, in this 
instance, whether a knife or sword or any sharp instrument was used or 
not.” f So also, at Rajshahye, the civil surgeon stated, at the trial, that two 
wounds ‘‘ fracturing the skull and rupturing or bursting open the sutures 
which connect the right parietal with the occipital bone ” were probably 
inflicted by blows of a lathee. He had previously informed the magistrate 
that they might have been inflicted with a dao^ which discrepancy he ex- 
plained by stating that he was, in the first instance, given to understand 
that a dao had been the fatal weapon ; and by the observation that, in 
many cases, within his knowledge, of blows from a lathee^ the fracture and 
cut were (as they were here) so clean as not to be distinguishable from a 
wound with a dao.\ 

In all such cases, examination of quite recent wounds with a lens 
would at once decide whether they were, in reality, incised or contused. 

Allusion has already been made, in foot-note to p. 138, to the 
panjies or humancheesj as the Nagas sometimes call them, used by 
the Eastern hill tribes of Bengal. Wo are told that, when the Nagas 
are obliged to retreat before an enemy, they obstruct the narrow path 
through the jungle by these slender bamboo spikes. They always go aimed 
with these, having a case of them attached to their waists. They are 
very expert and extremely quick in placing these in the ground to the 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, August 25, 1856, p. 275. 
t Ibid, July 18, 1805. p. 76. 

J Ibid, February 2, 1857, 84. 
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best advantage. In time of war, they guai*d the paths to their villages 
by these. It is quite impossible to pass or go over them with naked feet;^ 
they will even penetrate a good shoe : the enemy must sit down quietly 
and lift them before he can advance. They also protect themselves fl’oni' 
wild beasts with these panjies, A fhrge fire is made, round which they 
arrange themselves, and then they form a circle of such spikes towards the 
country so that no animal can come near ; an elephant or tiger is stopped 
immediately. If the latter makes a spring, he falls in the midst of the 
spikes. 

In describing Cooch Behar, early in the 17th Century, R, Fitch says, All 
tlie countrey is set with canes made sharpe at both ends, and driven into 
the earth ; and they can let in the water, and drowne the countrey knee- 
deepe.” ♦ 

The gooleil-bans, or pellet-bow, generally used as a weapon against crows, 
is capable of inflicting rather severe injuries. In a riot at Sylhet, in 1856, 
some men appear to have been wounded by the balls fired from these 
weapons. 

Gobind Misser, of Cuttack, was sentenced to transportation for life for 
having taken a boy of twelve into the jungle, inflicting five wounds in his 
throat, and others on his chest, his temple, and ears, and robbing him of 
his ornaments. The boy said that prisoner had wounded him with his own 
iron pen^ seven or eight inches long, and pointed for widting on tal leaves. 
The weapon was capable of producing death.f 

WOUNDS INFLICTED BY WEAPONS COMMONLY IN USE 
IN LOWER BENGAL and the N. W. PROVINCES. 

Notwithstanding the character for mildness of temper which they have 
gained, from superficial observers, deceived by their manners, and un- 
acquainted with their customs and habits of thought and action, the common 
people of India are scarcely less apt to conclude their quarrels by severe 
wounding than are the more impetuous denizens of European countries. 
This, probably, arises from the circumstance which has been more or 
less operative in determining nearly every homicide since the first, — the 
readiness with which an offensive weapon always comes to hand ; few 
Bengalees are without a lathee (bamboo stick), dao (bill-hook), and perhaps 
a codalec (adze or large hoe), a hussolee (sickle), a kolkaree (axe or 
hatchet), J and a hullum or sain (spear) ; and nearly every Ilindustanee 
has his sword, and his iron-bound cudgel. The gurassa or gundrasa — a 


♦ Purchas, Part V, p. 609. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, August 18, 186C, 237. 

X Mabommed Jon, one of Moorshed CJooly Khan’s police pfuards, was in the habit of hav- 
ing the bodies of all the thieves whom he caught split in two, and hung upon trees bj" ilic 
highway. Hence, we are told by Stewart, ho was uicknamed the Kolhnreh, 

U 1 
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kind of bill or battle-axe, — and the koorpee^ or hoe, are common both in 
the North-West and in Bengal. 

It is of considerable importance that medical men and judicial officers 
should make themselves acquainted with the appearance and modes of 
use of the various weapons, tools, •^c., employed by the natives, as 
questions of considerable moment not unfrequently arise with regard to 
the weapon with which wounds have been inflicted. Thus a dead body 
may present numerous gashes, in the neighbourhood of which are observed 
several deep stabs. An inexperienced surgeon would, perhaps, assert 
that two weapons had boon used, or that the wounds were inflicted with 
tho odgo and point of a sword. It would probably be found that 
a short sickle had been employed, or a dao with a curved and pointed 
beak. In a trial at Futtohpore, the civil surgeon deposed that the 
wounds found upon tho bodies of two persons must have been inflicted 
with throe kinds of weapons, ouo of which must havo been pointed like 
a spear. The prisoner confessed freely that, having heard that his wife 
and her paramour wore together, he proceeded to his house with a hatchet 
(or koolharee, misnamed an axe by tho surgeon, as tho judge con- 
sidered) which he had in his hand when he heard the news. He slew 
the adulterer with this hatchet, and afterwards killed his wife with tho 
same weapon. A blood-stained dhotee was found on the person of 
the prisoner, and ho pointed out tho koolharce in a gutter. The sessions 
judge considered that the efforts made to prove tho act one of culpable 
homicide, and not murder, failed from the improbabilities of the story 
and before tho evidence of the surgeon. There was violent probability^ 
ho held, that other persons, well armed, wore engaged in the murder, and 
that the assault was premeditated, and not effected suddenly by one man 
armed only with a small hatchet for cutting wood. He recommended that 
capital punishment should bo awarded. One of the judges of tho 
superior Court was not able to discover anything which could support 
the opinion of the sessions judge that the prisoner must have had ac- 
complices, or that of the civil surgeon that the wounds observed by him on 
the bodies of the deceased could not possibly have been inflicted with tho 
same weapon. All tho circumstances of the case tended directly to show 
that the prisoner alone perpetrated the acts charged, and that the only 
weapon he used was that produced in Court. The only conclusion, there- 
fore, to which he could arrive, was “ that the civil surgeon must have 
been mistaken, which might very easily have happened.” The other 
judge saw no reason to believe that the prisoner had any accomplices 
in his crime. He accepted the confessions as they stood. — Sentence, im- 
prisonment for life in transportation.* 

Tho description of wound most frequently inflicted in Bengal is the 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., April 29, 1852, p, 370. 
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contused scalp wound, produced by a blow with a stout bamboo* When 
not loaded with metal, or used with a full intention to kill, this instru- 
ment is peculiarly well adapted to inflict a broken head, without the 
accompaniment of a fractured skull. By far the largest number of letters, 
which pass between the magistrates and Uie civil surgeons, are relative 
to injuries of his kind. Scarcely a week elapses, in any large civil station 
in Bengal, in which one or two cases of this kind do not come under 
the surgeon’s treatment. Although the bamboo, used with moderate 
force, seldom proves a deadly weapon, blows from it not unfrequently 
fracture the arm and collar-bones of aged natives. I have seen some 
hundreds of these simple scalp wounds, but do not recollect to have met 
with erysipelas, or any other serious result in a single case. 

Blows on the head, inflicted even with a light bam]>oo, may, however, 
cause death. In 1852, a zuracenJarce quarrel occuri’ed at Banda, in 
which a man was killed by persons armed with bamboos, the heaviest of 
which weighed a pound and-a-half and was six feet long : he received a 
blow on either temple, fell down insensible, and died without being able 
to give his deposition.* 

In 1854, a man of Mymensingh being at his evening meal, observed 
that there was too much salt in one of the dishes. As his wife was 
stooping down to help him, he gave her a severe blow, wM his open 
hand, on the right temple ; she fell, became senseless, and died shortly 
after. She was only eleven years old, and had been some time before 
unwell with fever ; and, though she had recovered, she was still weak. 
No examination of the body could be made. The medical offleer stated 
(as far as can bo gathered from the printed report, which is scarcely 
intelligible), that fever might have occasioned such a condition of the 
brain as to render it liable to become easily disorganized by a slight 
concussion ; — in such a case, a severe blow with the open hand might 
produce a fatal eflect.f 

A similar case was tried at Chota Nagporo in 1856.^ A man, who was 
proved to have had grave suspicions of his wife’s fidelity, confessed that 
he gave her three slaps on the head. She lay down, and he, after a while, 
taking a light, found that she was dead. The body was not exhumed 
until twelve days after death. The judge remarked that the absence of 
any marks of violence on such cursory examination as would in such case 
bo made by untaught persons, does not prove that violence was not used. 
Deceased had been weakly since her last confinement, of twins, two or 
three months previously. The opinions of the judges of the Court of ap- 
peal were divided upon the measure of guilt ; but, as there was nothing 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reporta, N. W. P., 2ad November 1852, p. 1295, 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 27th October 1854, p. 520. 
t Ibid, May 8rd, 1856, p. 771. 
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on record which falsided his confession, he was convicted of cnlpable 
homicide* 

The reports to the superior Courts, however, contain a very large pro- 
portion of cases in which the skull had been horribly fractured by repeated 
blows with a heavy weapon. In these cases, either the bamboo is em- 
ployed with decided intention to destroy life, or an iron-bound lathee, or 
some weighty instrument used in agriculture or building, is brought, or 
caught up to efifect the crime. It is probable that the generalily of fnic- 
tures of the skull, inflicted with blunt instruments by natives, are fataL 
Usually, the destruction of parts (although the fractures are not always 
compound) is so extensive that recovery is impossible. I have only seen 
two cases of this kind of fracture in which life was prolonged even for 
many hours.* 

Violent attempts to tear off the neck rings (has$oolee)y worn by native 
women, frequently produce rather severe wounds, which, however, can 
rarely occasion any doubt in the mind of the medical man with regard 
to the cause of injury. 

Spear Wounds are of not uncommon occun*ence in Bengal, and it is 
remarkable, although perhaps only as a coincidence, in how many of the 
recorded cases the Heart has been transfixed with these weapons, 
sharp ended bamboos, &c. It is important, in cases of this kind, to be 
able to deliver a clear opinion with regard to the amount of force used 
in the infliction of the fatal blow. In an instance which came under 
my notice, I very strongly insisted upon the fact that, although a blow 
with a korrah had, unfortunately, pierced the heart, this instrument 
could not have been wielded by the prisoner with extreme force, otherwise 
it would have been driven through the chest, whereas the wound was 
scarcely more than two inches in depth. 

In 1854, Mokim Sheikh, of Nuddea, was sentenced to 14 years’ 
imprisonment for having killed his sister’s husband, Bedoor Sheikh, with a 
spear called a surkee. Bedoor beat and abused his wife. Her brother 
resenting this, the two men had a scuffle, when Mokim got a spear from his 


♦ One was that of a woman, who was struck on the forehead with some small blunt instru- 
ment, She survived the injury for about a month. On examination, I found that a nearly 
circular portion of bone, as large as a shilling, had been completely depressed upon the dura 
mater, the membrane had become thickened around the edge of the encroaching bone, and the 
frontal bone presented evident traces of active absorption upon every part of the broken 
circle*,— it was quite evident that, but for an abscess in the substance of the brain, which had 
destroyed life, the depressed bone would have gradually become detached and been thrown 
off. In the other instance, a man had been struck on the bead by his daughter with a 
ponderous wooden hammer, used for smoothing turfs. The injury waa frighfully extensive, 
and I found it necessary to remove twelve or fourteen pieces of bone by aid of the trephine 
and Key's saw. The man survived this operation about 48 hours. The brain was dis- 
covered to be extensively lacerated. 
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house ond flung it at Bedoor. It pierced the right side of his chest, and 
he died almost immediately.* * * § 

It appeared, from the statements of the witnesses for the prosecution in 
a tidal at Azimgurh, that a man had been seized by the arms fh>m behind 
by a person named, while another thrust a spear into his right breast 
The accused protested that the man was killed by an arrow, shot by one 
of his own party. The Native Doctor who examined the body deposed 
that he found a deep wound in the right breast, which was the cause of 
death. It was a Spear wound, not an Arrow wound.f 

In a land dispute at Backcrgunge, J unnoo Beaparee thrust his soolfee, 
or spear, into his opponent’s thigh, dividing the popliteal artery and causing 
immediate death.J 

A case will be found in the Chapter on Torture, in which a man killed 
his wife, by thrusting a spear tlirough her neck, while another held her 
head. 

In 1852, one Dyaram, of Bareilly, confessed that he had gone to the 
apartment of a woman, while she was asleep, had taken off her ornaments, 
and then murdered her by stabbing her in the neck three times with the 
coulter of a plough (phalah). This was a piece of iron rather thicker 
than a man’s finger, about a foot in length, tapering to a point which 
seemed to have been broken off just at the end.§ 

Some years since, the body of a man was sent to me for inspection, in 
which I found an incised wound completely traversing the popliteal space, 
from side to side, under the tendons of the ham-string muscles, and dividing 
the artery. It was stated, with great probability, that he had been found 
dead near a large bow, which had been set in the jungle for tigers ; he had 
stepped unknowingly upon the string, and the arrow had transfixed Ms 
limb. 

The people of India, both Mussulmauns and Hindus, were long remark- 
able for their skill in the use of the bow.|l At present. Arrows are only 
used by the Hill Tribes. The arrows used by these people in the chase 
are usually understood to bo poisoned with a preparation of the aconilum 
ferox, but it would appear, from our accounts of the Santhals, that the 


* Nizamut Adawlut Eeports, 28th August 1854, p. 307. 

t Nizomut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 10th December 1852, p. 1471. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 20th October 1850, p. 838. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 19th September 1852, p. 1011. 

II We read of Buckhtyar’s invading army (A. D. 1202-3) being much annoyed by the skill 
of the Thibetan and Hindu archers. Subsequently to the conquest of Bengal, wo find Hindus 
and Mussulmans, especially the Mahomedan princes and the Rajas, employing the bow 
almost up to the time of the commencement of the British rule, although matchlocks were 
in use at the commencement of the seventeenth century. Long previous to this, the Mussul- 
mans had plenty of cannon, but found them of little use, except when they got Portuguese 
gunners to serve them, In 1667, M. Caasar Frederick found that the King of Pegu had 
“ great ordanance, made of very good metal.'* 
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arrows which they use in war are not always poisoned. This is supposed 
to be owing to the circumstance of the process of preparing and applying 
the poison being somewhat long and tedious. 

In 1853, Soneeah, a Hill man, was tried at Moorshedabad for the 
murder of a man with whose wife, it was probable, he had intrigued. He 
confessed that they had been drinking together. That deceased abused 
him on account of his intimacy with the woman, and tried to strangle 
him. He Red, and the deceased chased him for above a mile ; he 
then turned and shot the deceased with a poisoned arrow at a distance of 
eighty paces. Two witnesses declared that ho was a good shot, and 
could hit an object at that distance. This part of the prisoner’s statement 
was not altogether credited. The deceased was found with an arrow 
wound on his breast, fresh and bleeding. He never spoke, and died during 
the night. The Judge remarked that the Hill people (of that neighbour- 
hood) always carry poisoned arrows. The medical officer’s evidence 
showed that the wound was sufficient to cause death, even if the point of 
the arrow had not been poisoned.* 

In the same year, a Hindu, of Manblioom, being awaked in the night 
by robbers, wont out of his house and was immediately struck in the 
breast with an aiTow, and died shortly aftorwards.f 

In 1845, some dacoits, probably from the Hills, killed the chowkeedar 
of a village in Bheerboom, with an arrow. In the same year, a body of 
Kunjurs, armed with spears and arrows, committed a most daring dacoitee 
in the bazar of the city of Patna, striking down with their spears all 
whom they met.J 

In 1843, a Bhaugulpore Hill man, suspecting his wife of witchcraft, 
took her out and shot her with his bow and arrow. § 

Another of these men, suspecting his brother-in-law of an incestuous 
intercourse with his wife, and knowing that her sister had cognizance of 
it, wont out, met the sister-in-law, and shot an arrow at her, which went 
through the upper part of her arm. She escaped. Falling in with his 
brother-in-law, he shot him through the heart. He then shot at the man’s 
wife, but she escaped. 

Cases of this kind, from time to time, occur in the Upper Provinces. 

One Duljeet, of Bussye, in the Dholepore temtory, but for some time a 
refugee in the Agra district, was tried at Agra, for having attacked, at 
the head of an ai'mod body, two men, one of whom they wounded fatally 
with an arrow. || 


♦ Nizamut AdAwlut Reports (N. W*. P.), 9th August 1858, p. 187. 
t Jhid, 18th October 1863, p. 654. 

X Police Report, L. P., 1846., pp. 10, 62 and 89. 

§ Ihid, for 1843, p. 19. 

II Nizamut Adawlut Reports (N. W. P.), 4th February 1863, p. 1488. 
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In 1847, a man, of Shahjehanpore, was shot by an arrow which ‘‘entered 
between the sixth and seventh ribs of the left side, and penetrated the 
lung and apex of the heart.” * 

It will be observed, from several of the above cases, that the accuracy 
with which these people aim at the Heart, is very remarkable. 


HACKING WITH SWORD OR BILL-HOOK. 

Hacking to pieces is a mode of death which appears from the Seir 
Mutaqherin to have been rather frequently inflicted at the Court of the 
Nuwab of Bengal in the first half of last century. Thus fell Meer Cossim 
Khan, and, perhaps, also J uggut Sett and his brother. Rajah Soroopchand 
So also the body of Suraj-ed-dowlah “ was hacked to pieces by strokes 
without number ” by the sword of Mahmedy-beg. 

The most frightful injuries are frequently inflicted by the natives of • 
Bengal and Hindustan with the dao and the tulwar. An unfortunate 
will bo caught in the act of burglary or theft by the people of the village 
or by a chowkeodar, and will be hacked until the assailant’s arm grows 
weary .j* Or several persons will set upon one and cut him almost into 
shreds. Similar cases occur in the Bombay Presidency. See that of 
Willoo, who hacked his wife with a sword for adultery.J 

In June 1838, Mirza Ilyder Shekoh, cousin to the king of Delhi, mur- 
dered his wife, the Kaudera Sultan Begum, the king’s niece, by cutting 
her in pieces with a sword, — she being at the time eight months 
advanced in pregnancy. The body presented a most appalling sight, being 
a co'mplete mass of bloody flesh. After which he quietly left the house, 
and threw himself down a well near at hand. The unfortunate princess 
was universally esteemed. The motives for this murder were variously 
stated, as the criminal refused offering any defence. It was said that 
she declined to associate with the prince’s mistresses, or refused to give 
half of her jewels to one of them. 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports (N. W. P.), 18th November 1852, p. 1335. 
f I, when at Howrah, sixteen years ago, examined the body of a thief who had been treated 
in this manner. There was an enormous wound across the back of the skull, not quite pene- 
trating the brain, one humerus was cut through for rather broken through, — the manner in 
which a common iulwar divides one of the long bones very much resembles that in which a 
table-knife can be made to divide a marrow-bone by a slight cut and a fracture] and the 
elbow joint laid open and splintered. Nearly the whole of the intestines protruded through a 
wide gash in the abdomen; there were also other wounds. Still the unfortunate man survived 
these injuries for a short time. See also cases, — ^Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 2nd 
Juno 1862, p. 612. (An unarmed intruder hacked until he died, the head nearly severed from 
the body). Ihid^ 80th June 1868, p. 801, twelve wounds inflicted by a youth upon a stealer of 
mriom (mustard), of which he died in the jail hospital. 
t Bellasis’ Reports, p. Ul. 
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The prince was tried by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, and hanged in 
the palace.* 

It appeared, in a trial at Mirzapore, that one Beney Fersaud, whilst 
lying on his charpoy, was attacked by a party of armed men, who inflicted 
forty-one wounds, twenty-one of which were very severe, from the effects 
of which he died the same evening.f A few months later, throe men 
of Bareilly were attacked by a number of persons armed with swords, 
who hacked them almost to pieces. The dead bodies of two were found 
each to have twenty wounds, and that of the third, thirteen, one of 
which completely severed the head from the body.J 

A rude and savage sense of honor leads the Rajpoot to conceive that, — 
when he has been grossly insulted, or an injury has been done him, — 
‘‘ life is no longer of any value ; ”§ his opponent must be destroyed as a 
matter of course, and then ho will bo prepared to meet death himself. 
Numerous instances could be cited in which whole families have, in this 
way, fallen victims to the vengeance of Up-country natives. The subject 
will be recurred to in the Chapter on Insanity. The following instance 
will suffice in this place. Here the extreme point of honor was earned 
out : the offended party, having wreaked his vengeance upon his enemy, 
devoted himself and his disgraced family to a common destruction.!] 

In 1853, one Hoolassoe was tried at Iloshungabad. It appeared that 
llureeram, malgoozar of the village, took with him a man and four 
women labourers to the wheat field of Sawunt Chowdhree, the prisoner’s 
father, a cultivator said to be in balance to the malgoozar. He went 
unarmed, but with the avowed object of cutting the crop. He was 
opposed by the old man, his two sons, and his wife. An affray ensued, in 
which the prisoner and the two other men killed the malgoozar by blows 
on the head with an axe, club, and stick. On returning to their own house, 
Anuntram, the prisoner’s brother, stunned his own wife by striking her 
several severe blows on the head with a club. She, however, recovered. 
He then attacked his own daughter (three or four years old) and killed 
her by fracturing her skull, the prisoner suggesting, or at least, aiding the 
crime, — seizing the unfortunate infant by the leg and throwing her down 


♦ Delhi Gazette, July 4tli, 1888. 

t Ibid, 27tii April 1868, p. 690. 

X Ibid, 20tJi July 1858, p. 896. See also Ibid, 14th August 1862.— (A man “ hacked to 
pieces,” while lying on his charpoy, by two persons). Ibid, 26th August of same year, p. 
870.— (A man enticed away to a place where several per sons were wailing for him, who 
despatched him with twenty sword-wounds.) 

§ See Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 22ud July 1868, p. 900. 

11 Stewart mentions that Chukl Kirshom, vakeel of the Nawab of Bengal, (Cir. 1739) 
being iU-troated, murdered his whole family, and then put an end to his own existence. 
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before her ineensato father, and following up the fatal blow. The party 
then made for the malgoozar’a house, and, on the road, met an unarmed 
man, a servant of their first victim, whom they despatched with axe and 
club blows. Arrived at their opponent’s house, they killed a man with 
sword or axe wounds, wounded a young child in the face, and despatched 
the malgoozar’s mother by wounds which were described as “ very dread- 
ful and extensive.” The father then said — Having done for all, we must 
now, as Rajpoots, die ourselves” — and despatched his son Anuntram by 
two sword wounds on the neck, nearly decapitating him. He next called 
on his sou Iloolassee, tlie prisoner, to come forward. He (craven accord- 
ing to the dreadful standard of courage here exhibited) swore a solemn 
oath that he would die after killing his father, who then, failing in an 
attempt to stab himself, was put to death by the prisoner, who used the 
sword with both hands, and almost severed the head from the body. 
The prisoner was soon after seized, fleeing away, with his axe in his 
hand.* 

In many cases, both Up-country and in Bengal, the tulwar or 
dao is snatched up, and used with horrible ferocity upon what 
would appear to bo very trivial grounds of provocation. 

One Chittar Singh, of Furruckabad, was sentenced to death, for the 
murder of a female servant 'pregnant by his lately deceased brother. 
He was engaged cooking his dinner when the unfortunate woman put 
a lota of water within the circle (chouka) where ho was sitting, by 
which his food was defiled. lie sprang up, seized his sword, which 
was lying close by, and inflicted upon her “ two deep wounds on the left 
side of the head, one on the left shoulder, and one on the upper 
part of the back, which had divided the spine and entered the cavity of 
the chest.”j' 

N undram Dhobee, of Sylhet, desired his sister-in-law, who was cooking, 
to grind down some herbs for him. She objected to doing so, at the 
moment, lest her vegetables should be spoiled, but asked him to wait awhile. 
Upon this the prisoner seized a very sharp dao^ weighing two pounds,^ 
which lay near, and cut the woman down, inflicting ten wounds about her 
head, neck, and shoulders. She subsequently died of lock-jaw. He then 
attempted suicide, by cutting his own throat very severely. After he 
heard of the woman’s death, ho appeared to be seized with remorse, and 
then repeatedly attempted to hang himself, f 

Two men of Allahabad had been eating together ; one told the other to 
take away the cooking pots. Upon his replying that he would do so 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 5th December, 1853, p. 1431, 
t Ibid^ 10th February 1863, p. 192. 

J Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 8rd August 1854, p. 193. 

w 1 
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presently, his companion seized a sword and slaughtered him with nine- 
teen wounds.* 

Somaree was sentenced to death at Tirhoot in 1855, for having, on 
returning from work in the fields with his koodalee in his hands, killed his 
wife with the hoe. He confessed, first, that he had killed his wife because 
“ she had kicked the dish containing his food but, both in the Foujdaiy 
and Sessions Court, he said that he had killed her, because she had been 
unfaithful to him, would not sleep with him, and had also kicked the vessel 
which held his food. 

Dr. Durant, who examined the body, deposed to finding seven cuts on 
the back of the neck, head, and shoulders. Each was a deep gash, some 
inches in depth, and the cut on the neck had severed the bones of the 
spine. The skull was not fractured, but a piece, the size of a rupee, was 
cut clean out of the back part of the head, severely injuring the brain, 
which, no doubt, was the cause of death.j* There was no proof of his 
wife’s alleged unfaithfulness adduced at the trial. 

Shudu Sheik, of Jessore, was sentenced to hard labor in irons for four- 
teen years, for miserably cutting with adao his child- wife, whom he had 
first gagged. There were thirteen wounds on the back of the head, 
neck, arms, and hands, and some fingers were cut off. At first Dr. Palmer 
feared that her recovery was hopeless, but she ultimately recovered. 
He said that, “ he began talking to her, and she refused to answer,” 
The poor little creature, a child of eleven, stated, after much hesitation, 
that her husband had, at midnight, asked her to let him have connexion 
with her, which she refused, partly from resentment at his having before 
causelessly abused her, and more because sexual intercourse caused her 
much pain. The Court was induced to put the question, as a witness, 
the prisoner’s brother-in-law, stated it was his belief that the prisoner 
was incensed, because his wife was yet too young to allow him to have 
intercourse with her.} 

Shibram Chuny, of Sylhet, was capitally sentenced, for hacking his wife 
^nd her mother with a heavy dao. The elder woman died in consequence. 
All that came out in explanation was that the prisoner, finding a straw in 
his rice, abused his wife and her parents ; upon her remonstrating, the 
violent act was committed. 

This subject of acts of furious homicidal violence, committed without 
any apparent adequate motive or provocation, will be again taken up in 
the Chapter on Cut Throat, 

A man, excited to madness by jealously or by galee (foul abuse), seizes 


♦ Nizamut Adawlnt Reports, N. W. 17th February 1858, p, 249, 
t i6id, Nov, 28, 1856, p. 814. 
t Ibid, Feb. 26, 1867 p. 209. 
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a heavy weapoD, and, with from five to twenty strokes, literally hews his 
victim to pieces, proving that the power — 

“ His foeman’s limbs to lop away, 

As wood-knife shreds the sapling spray**— 

does not require the thews of a Douglas for its exercise.* 

In these cases, the wounds are actually to be measured rather by the 
foot than by the inch. The skull is generally penetrated in more than 
one place to the brain ; the neck is cut to the spine ; a shoulder-blade is com- 
pletely divided ; a humerus is cut through ; a hand is lopped off ; the abdo- 
men is gashed and the bowels are protruding. It is very remarkable that 
many of the unfortunates thus treated recover with scarcely a bad symptom, 
I have known patients recover from each of the above-mentioned injuries, 
with the exception of the second. In many of these cases the sword is 
only cast from the hand of the murderer after it has been snapped in 
two,f or when it has been ‘‘ bent out of all shape** by striking against the 
victim’s bones.J 

Judging by the cases of this kind which I have myself seen, but espe- 
cially drawing inference from the very numerous accounts of similar 
instances which I find araoug the Surgeons* Reports senf into the Calcutta 
ISizamut Adawlut, I have, not without considerable astonishment, arrived 
at the conclusion, that these frightful outrages, — which have hitherto 
been regarded merely as acts committed in a paroxysm of uncontrollable 
rage, in which the murderer strikes wildly at his victim, with no other 
purpose than to hack him to pieces in any manner whatever, — are, espe- 
cially when committed with the dao, done after a certain definite mode, 
which can scarcely be supposed to bo otherwise than the result o{ 


* The following is the civil surgeon’s description of the wounds found upon the bodies of 
two men at Furruckabad, who were set upon and cut to pieces by several persons armed with 
swords: — “ Maharaj Siugh had the third, fourth and fifth fingers, and part of the left hand^ 
cut off; the right hand cut off at the wrist, also a deep cut on the right arm below the shoul- 
der-joint ; the left leg citt off at the Jcme-jolnt, a deep cut on the same leg below tlie knee, 
dividing ths bone ; also a dcci) cut on the ankle, a superficial wound on the abdomen, and one 
on the forehetH. Ileera Lall had a deep cut extending across the chest, laying it open, and 
wounding the lungs ; another on the left side of the face, extending from the lobe of the ear 
to the corner of the mouth ; the left arm cut off near the shoulder-joint, also a deep cut across 
the palm of the left hand, another about nine inches long (?) on tlie back of the left hand, 
and one about nine inches long on the back of the right shoulder, and another on the top of 
the same shoulder. He was of opinion that these injuries occasioned immediate death.” — 
Nizamut AdawkU Reports, N, W» P., 5th April 1854, p. 374. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 12th June 1852, pp. 634, 946, and 1006 (two swords 
broken), also 24th May 1853, p. 700, sword broken into throe pieces. 

X Ibid, 27th Octol>cr 1852, p. 1246. A case in which a wretch inflicted twenty wounds 
upon a prostitute which she survived eight days. 
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design. In different cases, the direction and number of the wounds given 
will, of course, vary somewhat, but the gashes inflicted are generally 
many ; and, considering that the victim cannot always be deprived 
of motion by the first blow, and that the assailant is not a practised 
executioner, it is very extmordinary how similar are the injuries inflicted 
in very many of the cases. Thus, when the victim is struck while 
in the erect position, blows inflicted upon the upper part of the 
head are usually vertical; most of the victims receive one or two 
horizontal strokes across the temple and side (generally the right) of the 
face ; strokes on the back of the bead and neck and on the sides of the 
neck appear to be invariably nearly horizontal; wounds on the 
shoulders, back, and upper part of the chest, are nearly as invariably 
vertical or oblique in their direction ; the hands and arms are often cut 
transversely, but this evidently occurs in the efforts of the assailed to 
protect Jiis head. It is within the verge of possibility that these marked 
coincidences are accidental ; — it may be that a person, wielding a heavy 
weapon with all his force, naturally changes the direction of the strokes ; 
— still it is difficult to believe that they could occur so frequently, where 
a weapon like a bill-hook (which is not known to be wielded after any 
fashion of sword exorcise) is grasped by a series of individuals suddenly 
enraged to madness, and only impelled by an undiscriminating impulse 
to kill. 

The murderous desire — or shall wo call it instinct^. — evidently is to split 
the skull, to cut off the head, and to lay open the heart and lungs. 

It has been humanely ruled that — 

“Verbal abuse, which is often of the grossest nature amongst the natives of 
India, and is extremely offensive, amounts to a high provocation in this country ; 
and it is consonant to the spirit of the English law, as well as to the general 
principles of justice, to make a distinction of punishment between cases of 
deliberate murder, and a sudden homicide committed in heat of blood.”*'' 

Whether the infliction, in the sudden heat of passion, of a particular 
kind of wound usually given under similar circumstances, will or will not 
be regarded by the law us, in a certain degree, an evidence of premedita- 
tion, it is not for the medical witness to decide ; it is merely his duty to 
state that the wound evidences sufficient thought on the part of the 
prisoner to have led him to select a well-known mode of destroying 
life, and to prove that the multitude of wounds under which the deceased 
sank were not inflicted in mere blind and purposeless rage. 

Two Gan-ows murdered and robbed a man. The crown of the head 
was shred off, and hung by the skin of the scalp ; two wounds on the 
back, the back-bone being cut through ; four fingers cut off the left hand; 


Macnaghten’a Reports, Vol. L, p. 63. 
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both ankles cut into, but not through, the bone. The wounds indicated 
the use of the Garrow lunghari, or sword. The accused said at the 
foujdary that life was extinct from a blow inflicted bj his uncle Bengra, 
before he, prisoner, struck ; and that it was in play that he cut the body. 
In his defence before the judge he said that Bengra having killed the 
deceased, he went forward to see if he was really dead, when he inflicted 
the wounds on the back and loins. Ho was, notwithstanding these gentle 
pleas, sentenced to death.* These blows were evidently inflicted when 
the victim was lying on the ground. 

My Commentator directs attention to the great frequency, in Up-Country 
fights, of the cut beneath the knee. This, which is according to English 
feeling a foul blow, is a common sleight of Iliudustanee swordsmen. By 
severing the artery it generally proves instantaneously fatal ; and, when 
not fatal, it at once brings the man to the ground, and leaves him at 
the mercy of his assailant. 

RECOGNITION OF WOUNDS INFLICTED AFTER DEATH. 

Bodies sent in to the civil surgeon for examination very frequently 
present marks of gnawing by Insects, Fish, and Vermin, or have been 
partially devoured by Dogs, Jackals, Crows, and Vultures ; — some of the 
appearances thus caused may interfere considerably with our means of 
forming an accurate opinion upon the case. 

The generality of bodies are found to liavo been attacked by Ants ; 
the most destructive of these are the small red kind. Where the body 
has been left long upon the ground, a gigantic species of black ant also 
attacks it. It is particularly noticeable that the insects generally com- 
mence upon any abraded or law surface which the body may present ; 
and, — whore there have been a number of superficial scratches, perhaps 
inflicted in the fatal struggle, or where the dried line left by the cord in 
hanging has remained uncovered, — the gnawings of these creatures into 
the true skin, completely along the injured tracts, greatly obscure the 
aspect of the parts, by removing any minute superficial ecchymoses or 
effusions of blood which may have existed as the only evidence that the 
injuries were inflicted during life. In a not extremely decomposed body, 
sent to mo when I was in medical charge of llowrali, I found that the 
ants had attacked an oval ulcer on the leg, and had completely eaten away 
all the tissues within its circumference to the bone. 

Recabi Ghazi was sentenced at Jessore in 1859, to transportation for 
life, for causing the death of his wife, who was found hanging, and whose 
body bore marks of beating and of strangulation. The prisoner admitted, 
before the sessions judge, that he struck his wife once, but said that sl\e had 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, July 11th, 1865, p. 63. 
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afterwards hung herself, and that ants had produced the appearances 
seen in the corpse. This the judge held to be impossible. The evi- 
dence of the civil surgeon showed that the beating must have been sev^t'e, 
bruises and extravasatod blood being found on the scalp, back, neck, loins, 
and even on the abdomen and knees. Considerable force must have been 
employed, probably with a stick or blunt weapon.* 

Fishf Turtle^ Rats, and Water Insects are very destructive to bodies 
submerged in tanks and rivers. In the first case brought to me for 
examination in this country, I found that blood appeared to have escaped 
freely from what seemed to be extensive lacerated contusions of the eye- 
lids and nose. A little further investigation, however, showed that the 
parts had been gnawed, probably very soon after submersion, by the fish 
of a small river into which the woman had fallen. 

Bodies which have been left exposed in the fields for a few days are 
often brought in nearly devoured by Wild Animats, It appears that 
these creatures generally attack the limbs and abdomen first. They occa- 
sionally leave extensive wounds, inflicted previously to death, entirely 
untouched — even after having torn away some of the largo joints. This 
I have noticed with great surprise, ns it would bo supposed that an exten- 
sive bleeding surface would first attract their attention. 

The question of, whether a Wound has been inflicted Before or After 
Death, always one of great moment, is often of peculiar importance and 
difficulty in this country. It is a well-known practice in India, whore a 
death occurs suddenly, from natural causes, to a member of one of two 
rival houses, for his relations to inflict various wounds upon the corpse 
and to place it in a spot, where it may bo readily discovered, near their 
enemies’ dwelling.f In such cases, it is known by the culprits that the 
body, being in a greatly advanced state of decomposition when brought in 
for inspection, will be viewed with considerable doubt by the medical 
ofiicer ; his uncertainty, of course, telling more or less in favor of 
their plot. 

It will generally happen, however, that wounds thus inflicted are so 
extensive as to render it almost a matter of certainty that, providing 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reporta, 31st Janj^ 1859, p. 17. 

t Indeed, it would appear that the criminals of the present day prefer the expedient of 
leaving the body of a person who has, in reality, been murdered. In 1843, three persons of 
NowakoUy murdered the daughter of one of them for the purpose of getting up a false 
complaint against certain parlies. In the same year two brothers, of Beorbhoom, were 
made over for trial on circumstantial evidence, charged with the murder of their infant 
bi other for the purpose of bringing another person into trouble . — Police Report^ L, P., 1848, 
pp. 43, 59. Again, in 1849, a man of Backergunge intrigued with the wife of another, who, 
to harass him, preferred a false charge of theft against him. The prisoner, in revenge, to 
involve the o^er in a graver charge, slew his [own ?] idiot cousin, and loft the corpse close 
to the house of liis enemy. — /6id, 1849, p. 46. Vide supra, p. 71. 
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that tliey caused death, they must have done so by ha 3 morrhage. Here 
the discriminative rules which I have found of most practical use are the 
following : That, cmteris paribus, the body of a person bled to death 
decomposes more slowly, and with a greater tendency to desiccation, than 
is usual in any cases but those in which death has been attended with 
exhausting discharges, as in cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea or phthisis.^ 
In cases of the latter kind, however, the emaciated appearance of the body 
would probably guide the surgeon, even after the recognition of internal 
lesions had become difficult. The Hon’blo Elphinstono Jackson has men- 
tioned to mo a recent case in which, the head of a man having been struck 
off, by way of human sacrifice, the whole of the blood drained away, and the 
deserted body became so thoroughly desiccated as completely to preserve 
the appearance of the wound. That the muscles of one who has bled to 
death have a peculiar whiteness easily distinguished from the anemiated 
appearance of the same parts in persons long exposed to miasmatic influ- 
ences. In the former case, the muscles retain their usual consistence, and 
are nearly white ; in the lattei*, they are flabby and of a greyish hue. 

The conjunctive of the eyelids, parts which long remain moist and 
free from decomposition, are found unusually white when death has 
resulted from hemorrhage. 

In all cases, however, where recent wounds are observed in a putrid 
body, and no distinct marks of external or intenial acchymosis, and no 
appearance of effusion of blood into the serous cavities or substance of 
the brain can be discovered, the medical oflicer^s opinion will, of coui’se, 
be given in the most guarded manner. 

A very moderate insight into the criminal habits of the natives will 
sufficiently convince the surgeon of the vast importance of tact and 
caution in determining whether a wound has been inflicted before or after 
death, all collateral evidence being, at the same time, fully weighed. A 
single sot of cases may bo cited in illustration. 

1. A thief may be beheaded while in the act of committing a robbery. 

2. He may be captured, and then beheaded by the people of the house 
or* village. 

3. He may die from wounds received in the act of committing a 
robbery ; and his accomplices, unable to remove his body, may cut off the 
head to disguise it. 

4. Or, his accomplices may decapitate him while living. 


"• Whetlier desiccation of the body occurs early or late, or not at all, will, of course, 
depend much upon the climate, season, and hy^^rometric couditiou of the atmosphere, the 
amount of adipose tissue, &c. In dry climates aud seasons the body generally desiccatee 
quickly. In Seville, wo are told by Mr, C. Ilervcy, the heat creates putrefaction easily, but 
it soon draws up the noxious effluvia of it, and the bodies of dead dogs aud cats, which are 
thrown plentifully into the streets, arc not offensive the day after their being exposed.—' 
LeUxrifrom Portugal^ Bpain^ &c., 1785. 
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5. An innocent person may be murdered by poison, strangling, &c,, 
imd the assassins may cut oif the head with a view to concealment, or 
with a desire to wreak their vengeance upon the insensible body.* 

♦ 1, A person caught a burglar making his way through a hole which he had burrowed in 
a mud wall. Seizing a sword, he nearly struck off the unfortunate wretch’s head, while he 
lay struggling in the narrow aperture. — Niaamu^ Adawlut Repori'i^ 6th Feb. 1852, p. 158, 
In 1846, a Behar man, being awakened by persons who were robbing his house, took his 
sword and went quietly outside, and, on the burglar coming out, cut off liis head with a 
single blow. Being then attacked by the comrade of the man killed, he laid him dead 
also. — Police Report^ L. P., for 1816, p. 14. 

2. It will be shown, in another Chapter, that the praetiee of decapitating persons 
captured in the act of burglary is of frequent occurrence in this Presidency. 

8. 4. Tlie Report of the Police Commit! ee (1836, p. 122,) contains a remarkable case 
illustrative of this point. A native of Hidgellec was called away in the night by certain 
persons, and never returned. On the following day, his wife inquired, of one of 
those who had called her husband, what had become of him. He replied that he had not 
called her husband. Search was then made, and the bodv was found in a river some distance 
off. There were two spear wounds in the chest. The body had been decapitated, 
but the head was discovered at a distance. The suspicion was that the deceased, a bad 
character, had been concerned in a burglary, and, getting wounded, was killed by his 
accomplices to prevent detection through him ; and this was corroborated by some articles 
of suspicious propel ty being found near the house of deceased, ha\nng been removed from 
the house by direction of his widow. A long and very singular inquiry by the police 
ensued ; but it appears that no further light was ever thrown upon the manner in which 
the man had met his death, niere is a very current, and probably authentic story of a 
traveller in India who, being awakened in the night by a robber moving about his tent, 
seized the intruder by his feet, as he was crawling out. The traveller pulled against the 
thief’s accomplices, until, the opposition giving way, he dragged in a decapitated body, 

6. The reports contain several cases of this description. In 1853, one Ruttee, having 
persuaded another man’s mistress to elope with him, cut off her head and the left lower 
limb in a jungle, hid them, and stole her ornaments. — Nizamuf Adawlut Reports, N, W. P,, 
23th Novr. of that year, p. 1430. 

In 1856, Gopce Singh, of Bhaugulpore, finding an intriguer with his sister in an urher khef, 
caught him, brought him back, and strangled him. Tlie body was found sunk with stones 
in a tank. 'Ilic head was cut off, and one of the hands was missing. The prisoner said 
that he cut off the head, but that the jackals or dogs had eaten one hand. — Nizamut Adawlv/t 
Reports, May 11, 1855, p. 552. 

In 1864, a widow of Bareilly left her house, and never returned. It appears that she was 
strangled by several persons in the jungle, that her body was concealed for three days, 
and was then decapitated, to prevent detection, and thrown into a blind well, which was 
filled in with earth. — Nizamut Adawlut Report^ 13th Novr. 1854, p. 71. 

Two men were tried at Bareilly, in 18.52, for the murder of a servant. The decapitated 
body was found in the nuddec, the hands and feet were bound with ropes. The sub - 
assistant surgeon stated that the body was much decomposed, but that there appeared 
marks which induced the conclusion that the head was separated from the body by cutting 
writh a saw. The prisoners said that deceased had hanged himself; and that, fearing 
inquiry, they had first buried the corpse and had afterwards beheaded it and sunk it in 
the nuddee with four ghurras.— iVezawof Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 23rd July 1862, 
p. 727. 

The corpse of a female was found in a village near Burdwan, with the head, feet, and 
hands cut off. A person came forward and deposed on oath that the body was that of his 
sister, who had been murdered by certain persons, and named his witnesses. On the arrival 
of the mohurer, he stated, on oath, that his previous evidence was false, and that his sist^ir 
died a natural death. No further facts could be elicited.— Po/tce Report, L. ?., 1846, p. 67, 
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Under these various circumstances, the following particulars should 
be noticed ; — 

1. The body of a. person decapitated in the very act of committing 
a robbery, or in fair fight, will, in all probability, present merely clean 
cuts (indeed the body may be found hacked all over, if the first wound 
was not mortal), and perhaps some contusions. The head and body will 
be exsanguine and the pupils dilated ; and, for some hours, the muscles 
of the neck will be retyacted. 

2. On the body of a captured thief, beheaded or cut on tlie neck 
in cold blood, there will, probably, be, judging by the reports of throe 
recorded cases in which the punishment was committed with koodalees^ 
(adzes),* the traces of repeated hacking blows or cuts. A sharp sword, 
inflicting a clean wound, is not likely to be used, while the struggling 
victim is held down upon the ground. There is a case, however, on 
record, in which it is stated that, while three persons held the deceased 
down, a fourth, “ with a large knife used in sacrifices, cut off his head 
with one blow, and with a second divided the body at the waist.” It 
will be shown, hereafter, that the infliction of such mutilations as these, 
by single strokes of a heavy weapon, is possible. Still, in the absence of* 
medical evidence, it may be questioned whether, in the above case, the 
murderer only struck twice. f 

3. 4. Where a man has been mortally wounded in the act of robbery, 
and his body has been carried away by his accomplices, who, not having, 
had time to bury it, have beheaded it to prevent recognition, the presence 
of other mortal wounds, taken with the general evidence, will go very far 


A younpj man of property and good family, but of dissipated habits, of Ghazeepore, 
went with his brother-in-law and another to the former’s house, where, while he was 
either asleep or drunk, ho was stabbed to death. They kept the body two days, when, 
having decapitated it, they had it carried in a basket to a well, into which they threw it, 
and buried the head in an adjacent field . — NizamvZ Adawhet Reports^ N. W. P., 9th March 
1855, p. 328. 

One Dhurm Singh, of Bareilly, was beaten to death in his own house by, or certainly 
with the knowledge of I-<alIjeota, his own nephew, who was supposed to be criminally 
intimate with his (Dhurm’s) wife, and Badam Singh, with whose cousin’s daughter, the 
unfortunate man had himself intrigued, I’he murderers conveyed the body away on a 
cart, and threw it down at about a mile’s distance, where Badam nearly severed the head from 
the body with a sword. When found, the corpse was tied hand and foot. It was considered 
that the wound was inflicted to make it appear that he had been attacked and killed 
by robbers. It appears very probable, however (especially when the case is compared 
with others, which will be cited hereafter), that the wounding after death was rather 
intended as an expression of vengeance for an unpardonable injury. 

For instances in which the bodies of murdered persons were dismembered ^ — see Nizamut 
Adawlut Reports, Vol. Ill, Part 1, of 1863, pp. 64 and 680, and Part 2 of Vol. IV., 26th 
September 1854, p. 427. 

• Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 14th June 1853, p, 796, and 17th June, p. 810; and one in 
which a knife was used, 1st Jan. 1862, p. 1. — ^Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P. , 

January 8rd, 1862, p. 4. 

t Police Report, L. P., for 1864, p. 71. 

X 1 
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to explain the nature of the occurrence — as in the cases given at pp. 72 and 
73 of this Manual. If, as would be probable, death was caused by external 
hadmorrhago, the head would be exsanguine, but the muscles of the neck 
would not be contracted, if the head were not removed very soon after 
death. In the fear and hurry of a pursuit, however, the fugitives might 
only pause for a minute or two, while their wounded companion fell and 
breathed his last, before they removed the head. The only manner in 
which the surgeon could distinguish between this last case and one in 
which the head of a feinting person had been cut off, or in which a person 
merely disabled and unable to keep up witli his companions in flight had 
been decapitated, would be by forming an accurate estimate of the severity 
of the original wounds, — all collateral evidence also being called in aid. 

5. Where the head is cut off several hours after death, it will probably 
not be altogether exsanguine, the muscles of the neck wiU not be con- 
tracted, the pupils will, generally, be in the condition usual after death, — 
neither dilated nor contracted ; it may present traces of contusions, &c. 
After decomposition has fully set in, the appearances will, of course, be 
obscured ; but, other conditions being equal, the head of a person cut off 
during life will swell less, as decomposition advances, and dry much 
sooner than one removed after death. 

For remarks upon the practice of beheading those who have come to 
violent deaths, for the purpose of concealing their identity, vide supra, 
pp. 72-73. 

SELF-INFLICTED INJURIES. 

In accusations of crimes against the person, false evidence and simu- 
lation are so frequent throughout India that, in the case of nearly every 
wounded person brought before him for an opinion, the surgeon’s first 
inquiries should bo, — Was this injury self-inflicted? and, — Was it in- 
flicted in the manner alleged ? 

In my last edition 1 remarked as follows : 

“ Considerable aid would bo given to the investigation of police cases, 
involving charges of wounding, if the form of the lithographed letter 
which is forwarded by magistrates to civil surgeons, in cases of assault, 
&c., were modified as follows ; 

« Sir, — I request you will he good enough to examine the wounds of 

sent herewith, and favor me with a full report of the 

nature and extent of the injuries, which are stated in the [thaua or 
foujdaree] depositions to have been inflicted in the following manner. 

“ At present, the medical officer’s reply to the magistrate’s requisition 
generally conveys merely his own opinion of the nature of the case, pro- 
bably without reference to the credibility of the wounded person’s state- 
ment, and almost invariably without any knowledge whatever of the 
counter-statement of the accused. A precaution of this kind would cer- 
tainly lead to the immediate detection of many serious attempts at fraud, 
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which, under the present system, either succeed or are only quaslied at 
the end of a tedious and expensive inquiry/’ 

Reference to the form of letter now in use, vide supra, p. 33, will show 
that by the insertion of the words “ all that is at present known of the 
case is as follows^' has obviated this objection. 

As a general rule, the natives of India, in common with most other 
persons, are unwilling to inflict severe injuries upon themselves for pur- 
poses of false accusation ; — there are more Neros than Scaevolas or Feltons.* 

* John Felton is said to have enclosed a joint of his little linger, which he had hacked off, 
as a proof that he was in earnest, in a cartel sent to a brother olHccr who had offended him. 
It is well tliat the surgeon should be aware of the degree of resolution which a person, not 
insane or prompted by suicidal dctcriniiiation, may display in inflicting pain ii]>ou himself 
for a definite purpose. It is well known to Army Surgeons that men, stationed for long 
terms in the West Indies, frequently placed their thumbs, and even their hands over the 
muzzles of their pieces and blew them away, with the hope of being invalided and sent 
home. I know an instance of a medical man who had sufficient nerve to extract one of his 
own firmly-set grinders with a tooth-key. Cratimer’s constancy, in stretching forth his 
hand into the flames, need not have beeji cited, had it not recently been discussed as a 
physical impossibility. The act appears, however, to have been po88it»le enough, seeing that 
the lire had already taken the victim’s feet ; — beyond this, the amount of pain endured could 
scarcely be increased. Much more resolution was shown by the woman who allowed Homier 
to hold her hand over a candle until the sinews aracked. When Mandrin, the noted French 
robber, was broken on the wheel, he screamed \'iolcntly, as the first blow fell on his colhfi* 
bone at the second stroke, he laughed. The executioner paused, and inquired why he did 
this ? lie replied — “ to think that I should fear the second blow, when the first had deprived 
me of all feeling.” 

The Scir Mutaqherin contains (Vol. 1. Part 1, p. 103) the apochrjqflial story of a Rajpoot 
wife of Daoud-Khan, in the reign of Ferohsyur, who, on rocoivuig the nows of his death in 
the moment of victory, took his poigniurd which he had given her ns a token of his love, and 
“opening her belly with a precaution and dexterity which amazed every one, she carefully 
drew out the child and tenderly recommended it to the bystanders ; after which few words, 
she expired.” Pregnant widows were not allowed to burn themselves. 

In visiting a country, with the customs of whose iuhabilants he is not well acquainted, the 
surgeon, when called upon to decide w hether certain injuries upon the person of a native have 
oj have not been self-inflicted, wdll gain but little aid from hi^ textbook on Medical Juris- 
prudence. Nearly every nation has its owm peculiar modes of self-destruction and self-torture. 

The Japanese nobleman goes through his public career in a state of constant expecta- 
tion of cloudy times in which the self-inflicted execution by IJara Kiri, or happy 
dispatch, will bring life’s fever to a sudden end. In an account of this mode of sclf-iiMmoIa- 
tiou, which he has lately given, Mr. Mitford tells us that extraordinary heroism is dis- 
played in the Ztoro Kiri, A young fellow of the Choshiii cla^s, not content wdth gi\ing 
himself the one necessary cut, slashed himself thrice horizontally, and twice \erticiilly. 
Then he stabbed himself in the tliroat until the dirk protruded on the otJier si<le with its 
sharp edge to the front. Setting his l(‘cth in one supreme effort, lie drove the knife forward 
with both hands through his throat and fell dead. 

The civil and quiet-mannered Malay, when insulted, at once socks the death of a mad dog 
in running Stringent laws have been roquireil to prevent the timid Rrahmins of 

Hindustan from burning themselves in their enemies’ territories, and from throwing them- 
selves into wells when offended or intefered with. According to Ward, t lie Hindus relate 
that there existed, formerly, at Kashcera, a village near Niuleeya, an instrument called 
Kuravut, which was tmd hj devotees to rut of their own heads. It wa^ made in the shape of a 
half-moon, with a sharp edge, and was placed at the back of the neck, having chains fastened 
at the two extremities, The infatuated devotee, placing hLs feet on the stirrups, gave a 
violent jerk, and severed his head from his body ! 
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Still, among these people, a good deal of caution and reflection is required 
on the part of the medical officer in many .cases* 

The instances which have occun’ed to myself did not require much 
discrimination. 

When I was in medical charge at Chittagong, a man was brought to me 
with several recent wounds on the head, which he said were inflicted by a 
person who attacked him with a dao (heavy bill-hook). Some of them 
were about two inches long, but they did not penetrate much below the 
true skin, and the edges of each incision were so perfectly smooth that it 
was certain that they could not possibly have been inflicted with the coarse- 
edged weapon alleged, or, indeed, with any other instrument likely to be pro- 
curable by a native — except a razor. 

At about the same time, I was called by the police to the house of a 
native woman who they stated was dying. I found a veiy trivial ragged 
wound on the throat, apparently inflicted with a pair of scissors. It after- 
wards appeared that the woman, a prostitute, had been disappointed by 
the maiTiage of a person with whom she had lived, and had wounded 
herself with an intention of bringing him into trouble. 

In 1852, one Luchmun Doss, alias Khunjuiia, was tried at Bareilly for 
li murder committed eight years previously. Several witnesses deposed 
that they were well able to recognize the prisoner as the murderer; one 
of them stated further, in identification of the prisoner, that, some time 
before the murder, the prisoner had a quarrel with a person named, and 
that, for the pui’pose of getting up a false charge, he cut himself with 
a hussoolah (adze) in the middle of the calf of the leg, the mark of 
which injury still remained on his person. The civil surgeon examined 
the prisoner at the judge’s request, and certified that he still bore marks 
of such an injury. The jury found the prisoner guilty, and the sessions 
judge recommended a capital sentence. The Judge of the superior 
Court, however, proved demonstratively that the prisoner difiered entirely 
from the real murderer in age and in appearance. He further noticed 
that, on referring to the civil surgeon’s evidence, he found that the 
prisoner’s scar was on the calf of the left leg ; but that, on looking at 
the descriptive roll [of the murderer} of 1845, his scar was on the shin 
of the right leg. The prisoner’s immediate release was ordered.^ 

Certain prisoners, of Bareilly, who had cruelly butchered three 
unaimed men, stated that they had been struck and wounded by 
their victims. The judge examined the marks; — “they were not of 
sword cuts, but small scratches, evidently self-inflicted, or with their 
connivance, to which some substance bad been applied to prevent their 
]iiOaling.”f 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N, W. P., 19th October 1852, p. 1209. 
t Ibidy July 22nd, 1858, p. 899. 
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In 1854, six men were tried at Mirzapore, for having murdered four 
persons by sword and spear wounds. One of the prisoners had a wound 
on his shoulder, which the civil surgeon considered was the result of a 
blow partly warded off. This, however, the judge held, must be pure 
conjecture, and the fact that the cut was but a quarter of an inch in 
depth was, in his opinion, conclusive that it had not been inflicted with 
force ; its position, just below the left shoulder, ho thought, made it 
unlikely that he inflicted it himself ; but the judge was inclined to 
believe that he got it done by one of the other prisoners, with a view of 
giving the affair the colour of an affray. All the prisoners were sentenced 
to fourteen years’ transportation.* 

In 1853, three native women and two children were found lying daed in 
a heap, with their throats cut, in their bungalow, at the station of Baitool. 
The husband of one of tlie females gave the alarm, stating that the crime had 
been committed by dacoits, who had also wounded and bound him. It, how- 
ever, soon became evident that this man was the murderer. The medical 
officer found that his wounds were very slight. The chief was on the thigh, 
three inches long, in no part penetrating completely through the true 
skin. The officiating commissioner, wJio reported the case, stated that 
it was evident, from Dr. Cliisholm’s deposition, that all the blood upon 
the man’s body and clothes and on the gravel walk could not have flowed 
from those very trifling wounds, llis account of the way in which ho 
received his wounds was also not to bo credited ; for, had he been cut 
at with swords, under no circumstances could the wounds have been so 
slight, if the weapons with which they were inflicted had not previously 
come in contact with something other than his body, by which tlie force 
of tho blow could be lessoned ; but this, it was considered to bo proved, 
was not the case, tho spot where ho stated that he received his wounds 
bearing no traces of any blows of a sword or cutting instrument having 
been intercepted ‘by any surrounding object. But, whether the blows 
were intercepted or not, it appeared impossible that tho wound and 
scratch on tho left thigh could have been inflicted in tho manner described. 
Their direction was such that a pursuing enemy could not have given 
them with a sword or other weapon ; and, from tho roundness of a man’s 
thigh, a wound of the length of either the cut or scratch must have been 
considerably deeper in the middle than at either end ; but this was not 
the case. Their being exactly parallel was also strongly against tho 
man’s story; and, from their direction, parallelism, and uniform want of 
depth, they were just tho sort of wounds that a faint-hearted man would 
inflict on himself— first timidly drawing tho sword over his thigh, and 
inflicting a mere scratch ; and then, knowing that tho safety of his neck 


Nizamut Adawlat^UoportH, N. W. 1'., 3rd Febriwiry 1851, p. 121, 
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depended on his having some wound to show, half plucking up his courage 
and giving himself a wound, it is true, but a veiy slight one.* 

See Dr. Hutchinson’s remarks on self-inflicted wounds, supra, p. 333. 

The most difficult cases are those in which the injuries shown in sup- 
port of a false charge have been inflicted, not by the prosecutor himself, 
but by his accomplices or instigators. 

Dr, Kenneth Mackinnon gave me notes of two very important cases 
bearing upon this point. A case occurred at Dinapore, in 1844, in which 
the servants of a medical officer were said to have been attacked and 
wounded by certain parties at night. The wounds were so slight and 
numerous, and other circumstances were so suspicious, that Dr. Mackin- 
non believed the injuries to bo self-inflicted. The magistrate concurred in 
this opinion, and sentenced the servants for false complaint. The magis- 
trate’s decision, however, was subsequently reversed by higher authority, 
and the original defendants were punished. Dr, Mackinnon heard, years 
afterwards, that a native doctor confessed, at Umballah, that ho had 
himself inflicted the wounds. 

In 1839, a young lad was sent to Dr. Mackinnon by the magistrate of 
Tirhoot. The index finger of the right hand was severed at the joint 
between the first phalanx and the metacai’pal bone, and the thumb also 
at the same articulation. Dr. Mackinnon then gave his opinion merely 
to the efiect that a sharp cutting instrument must have been used to effect 
the amputation. The case before the magistrate was, that one zumeendar 
accused another of having met his slave-boy in a wood, attacked him, 
and, with one blow of a sword, inflicted the injury above described. It 
was only in his examination before the sessions judge that Dr. Mackin- 
non was informed how the injury was stated to have been inflicted, lie 
gave it as his opinion that the blow of a sword could not have neatly 
disarticulated the thumb and fore-finger without injuring tlie rest of 
the hand (the reader will perceive this on looking at his own hand). 
The view of the matter led to a keen cross-questioning, when the slave- 
boy made a full confession that his master had cut off* his fingers with a 
knife. The magistrate’s decision, which had sentenced the party fiist 
accused to fine and imprisonment, was quashed, and the original plaintiff 
was punished for subornation of perjury. 

In 1862, Mr, Perceval, who had been a police superintendent, stated 
that, when ho was connected with the police in Bombay, there were two 
or three gangs in that city who cut and wounded each other for purposes 
of false accusation and extortion. They used to cut one another’s necks 
and arms by turns, as the lot fell, and accuse some rich passcr-by of hav- 
ing done it. The wounded rascal would cry out “ Murder ! ” and his com- 

♦ Nizjimut Adawlut lleports, N. W. 1’., 2Mh February 185G, p. 283. A luobt important 
case, weighed and investigated with groat care and ability. 
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panions would follow and point out to the police the abode of the 
alleged culprit, and confirm the charge by declaring that they were 
present when the crime was committed. Several respectable men were 
disgraced and ruined by these villains. If those accused and arrested paid 
handsomely on the day of trial, the prosecutors would invent some plea 
to enable them to escape. It fell to the lot of a youthful member of one 
of these gangs to have his neck cut. The person appointed to cut him was 
a drunken barber, who, instead of making a slight cut, inflicted a mortal 
wound. The gang fled, abandoning the youth, whose dying confession 
led to their arrest. 

INJURIES INFLICTED BT WILD ANIMALS. 

The destruction of life by Wild Beasts among the rural population of 
India is enormous. 

The Mortuary Return for the N. W. P., for 1867, shows that 436 persons were 


killed by animals. The details are given as follows : — 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Killed by Wolves 


104 

117 

221 

„ „ Tigers 


26 

10 

36 

„ „ Bullocks 


40 

17 

67 

„ „ Dogs 


9 

14 

23 

„ „ Bears 


4 

4 

8 

„ „ Leopards 


3 

... 

3 

„ „ Alligators 


5 

... 

6 

„ „ Elephant 


1 

... 

1 

„ „ Horses 


2 

• » • 

2 

„ „ Boars 


♦ 1 

1 

2 

„ „ Jackals 


. 1 

. • . 

1 

,, „ Reptiles 


20 

8 

28 

„ „ other animals 


43 

5 

48 

Stung by Bees 


1 


1 

Total 


260 

176 

436 


Besides the above, 1,678 deaths from snake-bite were registered. 

The Reports of the Central Provinces show that, there, the number 
of persons killed by wild beasts in three years was as follows ib- 
ises 646 

1866 ... ... ... ... 699 

1867 ... ... . . ... 606 

And 832 killed and 196 wounded by scorpions and snakes. 

In 1867, there were killed, in the Central Provinces, 518 tigers, 
895 panthers and leopards, 534 bears, 467 wolves, 475 hyajnas, and 13,644 
snakes. The chief mortality is among children, who are often employed to 
scare away birds, or to tend cattle. 
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The following statistics were lately collected, from various recent blue 
books, in the Calcutta Englishman. 

In Oudh, wolves seem to be more formidable than any other kind of 
wild boast. In 1867, according to the Police Report, 5 men, 2 women, 
75 boys, and 80 girls were killed by them. In the Punjab, during the same 
year, 30 persons were killed and 28 injured by wild animals, of which 
there were destroyed 15 tigers, 307 leopards, 215 bears, 3,681 wolves, and 
3 hyssnas. In the Central Provinces, again, 506 human lives were lost, 
while 518 tigers, 895 panthers and leopards, 534 bears, 467 wolves, 475 
hyeenas, and 13,644 snakes were put to death. In Bengal itseltf he ra- 
vages of wild animals, during the last six years, have been almost as bloody 
as a campaign. A tabular statement shows that, in that space of time, 4,218 
persons have fallen victims to tigers, 1,407 to leopards, 105 to bears, 
4,287 to wolves, 174 to hyaenas, and 3,210 to other beasts, such as boars, 
jackals, mad dogs, buffaloes, elephants, and oven deer. On the other hand 
the fercB natures suffered to the extent of 7,278 tigers, 5,663 leopards, 
1,671 bears, 1,338 wolves, 296 hyaenas, and 1,950 other animals. The 
grand total is, therefore, 13,401 men, women, and children, as against 18,196 
more or less savage quadrupeds — a result that is by no means flattering 
to those who profess to have dominion over the beasts of the field and 
forest, the worms of the earth, and the birds of the air. This victory, 
besides, such as it is, was only achieved by the expenditure of £6,500 in 
rewards. 

We are told that the most ancient and universal punishment for un- 
chastity, among the Hindoos, was to anoint the victim’s body with rancid 
oil and to cast her, bound hand^nd foot, out of the city, to bo devoured by 
the herds of pariah dogs which surround the walls of all inhabited places 
in India. 

The Rev. Edward Terry, who accompanied Sir Thomas Row to the 
Court of the Great Mogul in 1615, says that it was then customary to 
have malefactors torn in pieces by wild beasts (p. 372). 

Dogs and jackals are able to inflict but very little injuiy upon the 
larger bones of the skeleton. It is considered that tigers and leopards 
usually break the bones. In a case tried in 1845, the medical officer 
decided that the woman could not have been killed by one of these 
animals, as her skeleton was discovered entire. I have great doubts, 
however, upon tliis point. In the body of a buffaloe killed and partially 
devoured by a tiger, the abdoipinal puriotes only had been eaten ; the 
animal may, however, liave been scared from its prey. It is considered 
that the tiger, after having seized any animal, does not proceed to 
devour it on the spot, but at once carries it to a close covert. There are 
certainly exceptions to this rule. It is probable that entire human adult 
bodies are never dragged very far by dogs and jackals, which do not tug 
in concert, each animal tearing for himself ; as, however, the dismember- 
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merit proceeds, separate fi*agments are ofiten carried to a considerable 
distance. In the outskirts of Calcutta, there is scarcely any ditch, a mile 
inland, which does not contain human remains, skulls especially, — ^brought 
from the river to be mumbled at leisure. I remarked, at page 23 of 
this work, that pilgrims, fakeers, and others may die unnoticed in jungles 
and other remote spots, and that lunatics or sick or intoxicated persons 
may be thus lost in the wilds, and there be attacked and devoured by 
the smaller wild animals. 

Mr. Ward, the missionary, in speaking of the jackal, says— “ So 
ravenous are these animals, that they frequently steal infants as they 
lie by the breast of the mother ; and sick persons who lie friendless in 
the street or by the side of the Ganges are sometimes devoured alive 
by these animals in the night. 1 have heard of persons, in a state of 
intoxication, being thus devoured, as they say, in the street in Calcutta.* 

It is generally considered that tigers, leopards, and bears do not 
prey upon dead bodies. It cannot, however, be doubted that jackals, 
pariah dogs, &c., do attack dying or intoxicated persons. 

Soon after the publication of my last edition, Dr. Baillie, then of 
Ilooghly, sent me the following cases : 

The body was that of a young man, a Hindoo of low caste. The abdomen 
and its contents entirely removed, together with diaphragm and heart ; 
the lunge remained, but not blanched, as one would expect from haemorr- 
hage ; penis and scrotum gone and upi)er part of thighs mangled ; the 
muscular tissue, however, red and fresh ; the cartilage of the nose seemed 
eaten away. The poor fellow is said to have been devoured by birds 
and jackals, when in a state of intoxication, but I could not determine 
whether death had occurred previous to or after the attack by the said 
scavengers. I know that they do attack persons whilst alive and in a 
state of drunkenness, as, on the 9th March last, an old Brahmin of re- 
spectable family at Panduah was scut in by the police to the Emambara 
Hospital, — on account of the whole buccal and labial region, curtilage 
and septum nasi, together with the tongue, uvula, and left tonsil, being 
destroyed by vultures, whilst the said holy man was lying insensible from 
drunkenness. The exposed maxillary bones liad been nearly picked clean. 
He was fed by means of the ajsophagous tii])e and funnel, and did not 
appear to sulFer except from the annoyance of flies, for which account ho 
was covered with muwjuito curtains. He was apparently doing well, 
when, on the morning of the Htli idem, he was found dead. 

A very remarkable trial look place in Madras, in May 1868, in which the 
main point at issue was — Had the deceased died from the effects of poison, 
from wounds inflicted by a cutting instrument, or by tearing by wild 


* Vww of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus. Third edition. Vol. II., 
p. 320. 
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J rcgi-et that the report of the case, wliich lies before me, is 

imperfect. 

A Christain school girl, at Wellington, left her home after having got 
from her mother a knife to cut flowers. An ojfficer and his handy-man 
both said they had seen a soldier and a little girl making for the Sholah 
in which the body was subsequently found, nine days afterwards. The 
soldier, having been fully identified, was tried for the child’s murder. 
The case was dismissed on the ground of insuflicient evidence on the side 
of the prosecution. The following is an abstract of the [incomplete] 
medical evidence : 

Thomas Kirkwood deposed; He is an assistant surgeon attached to 
102nd Regiment, was doing duty at Dcpdt at Wellington, on 30th of 
January ; made a post-mortem examination on body of a child in the dead- 
house on that day ; the members of the Court of Inquest told witness 
that the body was that of Cathcriue Izzard. Dr. James was one of the 
members of the Court of Inquest, and he saw the body, and was present 
for a little while when examination was made. Witness made a note of 
observations, — the scalp was entirely removed, the soft parts of face were 
entirely removed, decomposition would not account for appearance of face, 
too much was removed about the neck to be accounted for by decomposition. 

This must either have been caused by animals or by cutting. The 
body had been exposed for eight or nine days ; very probably wild animals 
had removed the soft parts of the face. All the muscles of the neck 
were wanting. Upper extremities were removed, witness means fore- 
arms and arms ; only one arm, the left arm, was present ; the other was 
removed altogether. When witness saw the body, both arms were sepa- 
rated from trunk, but only one arm was produced. From the appearance 
of the edge of the wound, witness fancied it was removed by a cutting 
instrument. Cannot state positively that the arm was removed by a 
cutting instrument. It is possible that the arm might have been removed 
by some other means. Cannot suggest any other means. Nearly all the 
muscles and soft parts covering the thorax were absent on the right side, — 
portions might have been removed by wild animals, and portions might 
have been accounted for by decomposition. The middle of the body was 
covered with skin, and the extremities of the skin were well defined, 
being in a straight line, from which it could be inferred that it was 
removed by a cutting instrument. It is impossible that decomposition 
would have produced such an appearance. It is not impossible that wild 
animals might have produced the appearance, but it was not probable ; 
portions of the body presented an appearance as if a wild animal had 
been at the body. There were marks of teeth. The witness then pro- 
ceeded to describe that muscles and skin were absent from other portions 
of the body. The contents of the pelvis and organs of generation and 
the buttock were entirely removed, but he could not say how this was 
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taken away. The bones of the thighs were bare up to the knee-joi® [?] 
and both the knee-caps presented the some appearance. The witness 
judged from this that the flesh mu'^t have been removed carefully 
with a cutting instrument, as wild animals could not have produced simi- 
lar appearances in both legs. 

The flesh of the legs, from the knee downwards, was present. The left 
arm, bent at right angles, presented a dry and shrivelled appearance^ 
which was produced by exposure to sun. Other portions of the body 
were in a decomposed state. The stomach was also examined, and was 
found to contain guavas and goosebenies, and there was no appearance of 
poison. The witness was of opinion that the child might have eaten 
poisonous berries and died, the poison might not have appeared ten days 
after death, and that the wounds which appeared on the body must have 
been inflicted after death. The witness thought that, from the state of 
the prisoner’s arm, he could not have inflicted tlio wounds without some 
difficulty, and that the knife produced in the Court might have produced 
the wounds. Does not know when the prisoner left Wellington. The 
prisoner left Wellington, because he was ordered away. 

Cross-examined , — The contents of the pelvis and organs of generation 
were entirely removed, is able to say the spleen was not ruptured, it is a 
difficult operation to remove the arm, the right arm was not present, has 
not seen a body that has been exposed to tho attacks of wild animals, and 
has seen a body mutilated by a shaip cutting knife. 

By the Court , — Docs not think that such a smooth edge might be pro- 
duced if the skin is torn after decomposition has set in. 

Henry James deposed f lie is an assifetaut suigeon doing duty at 
Wellington ; remembers 30th of January, was present when the body was 
found at tho Sbolah about half-past five on the 29th. The body was 
lying on a footpath with clothes drawn backwards over tho head ; one leg 
was extended, the other leg was drawn backwards ; looked at the face and 
hand, the soft parts were all removed, and the })lnce where the face ought 
to bo was in a very advanced state of decomposition ; found the hat and 
shoes that evening about six or eight yard's from the body, saw the muslin 
dress, stockings, and serge petticoat on the girl ; remembers the Court of 
Inquest, the body was identified at tho dead-house by Mrs. Izzard ; could 
not form any opinion of cause of death; when witness examined the body 
in the hospital, there appeared marks of cutting. The way in which the 
flesh had been removed at the back of the knee-joint led the witness to 
suppose that a cutting instrument had been used. The line which was 
regularly cut extended all round the knee, and there was a mark on the 
left thigh bone as if a knife had been used. There was a scrape along the 
bone; witness saw marks of teeth on the body, and came to the conclu- 
sion that jackals had got at the body. The clothes appeared dirty and 
muddy, which made the witness suspect that the body had been dragged* 
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Cross-examined » — The body was at the bottom of the Sholah. The 
body was partly on the back and partly on the left side, as far as witness 
could remember. 

the Could not form any opinion /rom the appearance of 

the wounds as to whether the mutilation had been caused before or after 
death. If a part were decomposed, it could be tom more smoothly thau 
if it were in its natural state. 

The proneness of the Jackal to carry away and devour young children 
has already been alluded to, and is known to every old resident in Calcutta. 

The following are extracts from Calcutta Newspapers of January and 
February 1838 (the countiy south of Calcutta had, not long previously, 
been devastated by one of those storm waves to which that district is 
liable). “ During one week, two children were attacked by jackals in the 
suburbs of Calcutta, — one was killed, and the other naiTowly escaped, 
having been snatched away from their jaws,” 

“ A native male child, aged eighteen months, named Chunder Mitter, 
was killed by a jackal, in Saumpooker. The mother left him near the 
door, while she went to wash some clothes in an adjoining tank ; on her 
return she missed the child, and commenced a search with the neighbours 
in the jungle about the house. What was her horror to perceive a jackal 
eating the neck I The jackal ran away on her a})proach. The child was 
quite dead.” 

The next paragraph is from the Calcutta Englishman of the 31st 
March 1860 : 

“ On Friday evening last, at about 7 o’clock, a native child of five months 
old was left by its mother on a mat just outsidff her house in Manicktollah. 
Whilst she went within for a few minutes to do some family work, 
she had no sooner turned her back, than a large jackal sprang upon 
the child and carried it away. Some other children playing near the 
place at once gave the alarm, the animal being pursued was at last forced 
to drop its prey, but not before it had mangled the poor little creature 
in such a manner that he died shortly after.” 

Only a few weeks ago, Dr. Fayrer informed me that lie had just seen a 
child about six weeks old belonging to well-to-do parents, which had been 
carried off by a jackal, but saved in time. The chief injury had been 
caused by the animal’s efforts to drag the child between the bars of a 
fence in which its body became jammed. A canine tooth had broken one 
of the thigh-bones. The child has perfectly recovered. Wolves not 
unfrequontly do the like in Upper India. 

In out-stations, it, from time to time, becomes necessary to distinguish 
injuries inflicted by Elephants, Tigers, Crocodiles, and other wild animals. 

The Elephant generally seizes his victim, raises him in the air, dashes 
him violently upon the ground, and tramples upon him. The results, for 
the most part, are that the chest is driven in, some of the larger viscera 
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are commonly ruptured, and more than one limb usually receives a com- 
pound fracture. In other cases, the animal kicks his victim to and fi*o 
between his fore and hind logs. 

The elephant has been frequently made the executioner of criminals, 
by the native princes of this country and of Burmah,* It was regarded 
as an especially degrading mode of execution. We are told, in Peyton^s 
Voyage^ 1614, that the king of Achen “is very cruel to his subordinates, 
causing them to bie throwne before elephants, himselfe commanding the 
Understanding Elephant to tosso the partie so oft and so high, either to 
bruise or kill him, as ho fancioth. He hath prohibited any which amve 
at his Port, without his chop, to como on shore, which a Dutch mer- 
chant neglecting, the king sent for him and laid him before the elephant 
(which tossed him three times, without much bruising) to teach him 
how to neglect the commands of kings another time.” 

With the Mahomedaiis, destruction by Elephants was one of the modes 
in which unchaste women were put to death. We are told by the Rev. 
Edward Terry, that “ those which are brought to suffer death by elephants 
(some of which vast creatures are train’d up to do execution on malefactors) 
are thus dealt withal. Fii st, if that overgrown boast be commanded by his 
rider to dispatch that poor trembling offender presently, who is pros- 
trate before him, he will, with his broad round foot, immediately press 
him to death; but if that wretched creature bo condemned ita mori xU 
sc mori sentiaty die so ns that ho may fool tortures, and torments in 
dying (which are as so many several deaths), the elephant will break his 
bones by degrees (as men are broken upon the wheel), as first his legs, then 
his thighs, after that, the bones in both his arms ; this done, his wretched 
spirit is left to breathe its last out of the midst of those broken bones.” 

A parricide was sentenced by the Mogul to bo “ bound alive by his 
heels, fastened to a small iron chain, which was tied to the hinde leg of a 
great elephant, and then that this elephant should drag him after him one 
whole remove of that king from one place to another, which was about 
ten miles distant ; that so all his flesh might bo wom off his bones ; so it 
was, when we saw him in the way following that king in his prepress, for 
ho appeared then to us a shcletoHy rather than a body.” 


* The following account of the execution of a criminal at Baroda is given in the Bombay 
journals for 1814 : — “ The man was a slave, and two days before had murdered his master, 
brother to a native chieftain, named Ameer Sahib. About eleven o’clock, the elephant was 
brought out, with only the driver on his bock, surrounded with natives with bamboos in their 
hands. The criminal was placed throe yards behind on the ground, his legs tied with three 
ropes, which were fastened to a ring on the right hind leg of the animal. At every step the 
elephant took, it jerked him forward, and eight or ten steps must have dislocated every limb, 
for they were loose and broken when the elephant had proceeded five hundred yards. 
The man, though covered with mud, showed every sign of life, and seemed to be in most 
excruciating torments. After having been tortured in this manner about an hour, he was 
taken to the outside of the town, when the elephant, which was instructed for such purposes, 
was backed, and placed his foot on the head of the criminal.” 
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In Captain Meadowes Taylor’s Confessions of a Thug, we read: 

They bound him by a chain round his loins to the fore-foot of tho 
elephant, and they tied his hands behind him, so that he could not save 
himself by clinging to it. ” . . . “The mahout drove his ankoos into the 
head of tho noble beast, which, uttering a loud scream, dashed forward. A 
few steps, and my father’s soul must have been in paradise.” 

In an execution, which took place at Baroda, a few years ago, we are 
told that the unfortunate man “ was tied with a chain or stout rope round 
his body and arms to an elephant’s leg, and then dragged along through the 
streets, until life became extinct. To make all sure, however, another 
elephant was brought to crush him with his feet, but this, it appears, the 
animal, from some feeling, would not do till tho brute was goaded on by 
spears and fire- works and made to do it.” 

I believe that the animal’s habit of kicking his victim to and fro between 
a hind and fore-leg, until tho body is reduced to a bloody mass, has some- 
times been resorted to. 

A remarkable crime was committed in Tirhoot, in 1849. A mahout, in 
the service of a ricli zumeendar, began to cut, as fodder for his elephant, 
the branches of a butt tree, tho property of a man who resisted and 
abused the mahout — the latter drove his elephant over the unfortunate 
man, who was “ torn to pieces ” by tho animal.* These cases are of 
importance, as, whore a person is attacked by a crowd of Bengalees, 
unarmed with cutting weapons, tho injuries inflicted are often very similar 
to those above described. However, a question of this kind could only 
occur when a body, thus mutilated, was discovered in a very remote part 
of the country ranged over by wild elephants. 

In the Tiger wounds which I have seen, either a flap of integument 
or muscle has been torn down by tho blow of the animal’s claws, or a 
mouthful of integument, muscle, and bone, altogether as largo as two fists, 
has been completely bitten away. 

In Dommin’s Weapons of War (p. 413), wo have figured tho Bag-nnh^ 
or tiger’s claw, preserved in the Moyrick collection. It is said to have been 
invented, about 1659, by Sivajee, and to have boon used by a secret society 
for purposes of murder, as, counterfeiting the wounds inflicted by a tiger’s 
claws, it diverted suspicion from the oflbuder. If this was tho case, the 
weapon was not used exclusively in this manner. Sivajee is said to have 
employed it in the most critical moment of his eventful cai’eer ; and 
Todd says that, in last century, Zalim, regent of Kotah, not satisfied 
with the use of more natural weapons, oecasionally made his corps of 
gladiators fight with the bag-nuk,^ when they tore off each other’s flesh. 

In two cases where I have been compelled to amputate the limbs of persons 


* Police Report, L. P., 1848, p. 7. 

t Colonel BriggH aas described this weapon. Trans. R. Asiatic Soc., Vol. II, 
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seized by Crocodiles {Mtigger)^ the victim has been caught by the leg 
while bathing ; the limb has been marked, at regular intervals on either side, 
with the punctures of the huge peg-like teeth, giving it much the appearance 
of one that has been dr^wn in between wheels with wide cogs ; towai’ds 
the knee, however, there have been evidences of a struggle between the 
man and his assailant, — the integuments and muscles are torn, but not at 
all in proportion to the internal injury, the bone being literally crushed 
into splinters, apparently by a lateral movement of the enormous jaw. 

The Alligator (gharial) sometimes devours children, and occasionally 
seizes the legs of men who venture into the shallow waters iff which these 
creatures abound. About two years ago, Mr. Carlleylo, Curator of the 
Riddell Museum, Agra, wrote to the Delhi Gazette that the following had 
been found in the stomach of a large gharial taken near that city : — 

“ About a dozen largo bunches, pellets of hair (probably human), 

“ Sixty-eight (68) stones (rounded pebbles), averaging in size from 
nearly three inches to one inch in diameter. 

“ One large ankle bangle ring of mixed metal. 

“ Twenty-four (24) fragments, of various sizes, of vitreous armlet rings 
called ^churis,^ 

“ Five (5) bronze finger rings. 

“ One small silver neck-charm (a small defaced silver coin, with a metal 
loop, for suspension, attached to it). 

“ One gold bead, about one-third of an inch square. 

One largish bead, of black stone, veined with white, called “ SuleU 
mani, mafiha’* (Qumre, Ongx?) 

“ Thirty (30) small red necklace beads.” 

All these things (barring the stones), says the reporter, must have been 
on the body of some young woman, or girl (if not more than one), who had 
been devoured by this monster ; which shows that the brute must have had 
an unfortunate predilection for the weaker sex. And these facts prove the 
fallacy and incorrectness of the generally received idea that the “ GhariaC* 
never preys upon living human beings. 

Five severe cases of Shark-hite which I examined in the Medical 
College Hospital, in April and May (the time at which the fish come up 
with the freshes), presented the following appearances ; two principal 
lacerated wounds, or lines of wound, forming segments of large circles, each 
forming an arc of about a foot. The upper by far the most severe, 
separating tissues deeply ; this is evidently caused by the fish’s effort to 
drag its victim under water. In one case, the lower wound had a serrated 
upper edge, and a fine line of incisions parallel to it below caused by the 
drawing action of the complex rows of teeth. The presence, more or less, of 
these short, straight, linear cuts through the integument near the edge of a 
mangled chasm from which a mass of fiesh has been torn away, is very 
characteristic of shark-bite. 
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I have seen one nates nearly removed, and a hand bitten off in a woman, 
the whole gluteal mass and back of the thigh entirely removed in a man. 
Here one stroke of a strong tooth had half cut through the neck of the 
thigh-bone, I doubt if any single blow, with a strong chisel on the side 
of the bare bone, would leave so clear and deep a groove, 

A full and very interesting narrative of this latter case, with a wood- 
cut representing the injury done to the head and neck of the femur 
by the animal’s teeth, has been published by Dr. Fayrer.* Dr. Fayrer 
considers tliat the shark was, in all probability, the Carcharias Gangeticus. 

The shark* either begins to devour his victim at once, or, when the 
sufferer is dragged out of his jaws, tears off as much flesh as his teeth will 
hold. The object of the crocodile appears to be to drag his victim into deep 
water, and first drown, and then devour him. Two large muggers^ kept 
in a tank by the Raja of Burdwan, always used to drown pigs in this way. 
When putrefaction caused the bodies to rise, the crocodiles devoured them. 

Dr. Day, of Madras, has told me of a man who had his upper arm cut 
all round to the bone by a coil of the tail of a fVhip-rag (3fgliobatis), 

Captain Bacon mentions that, in 1821, a private soldier running hastily 
round an angle of one of the barracks in Fort William, came suddenly 
into collision with an Adjutant hirdy and was spitted clean through the 
body by its beak : both were victims to this meeting, for the violence 
of the concussion broke the bird’s neck, and both fell dead upon the 
pavement. 

I have read somewhere of a like accident which occurred to a man 
who suddenly came in contact with a Stork in one of the old Netherlands 
towns. 

BITES OF VENOMOUS SERPENTS. 

Cases of alleged death by snake-bite are of such frequent occurrence 
in this country, that it is singular they should not become more frequently 
the subjects of medico-legal investigation. Some years since, it was 
stated, by the magistrate of Midnapore, that the deaths from this cause, 
in that zillah alone, amounted to 402 in twenty-one months ; and it was 
asserted, in the public prints, that 50 had thus perished, in Delhi, during 
the rainy season of 1853.f 

The above scanty statistics prefaced this Chapter in my last edition. 
Since then the Government have been at considerable pains to ascertain, as 
precisely as possible, the mortality from snake-bite in every district; and 
this measure has been greatly strengthened by a letter of instructions 
which, at Dr. Fayrer’s suggestion, the Head of the Medical Depai'tment 
issued, last year, to the medical oflicers of this Presidency 4 

♦ Medical Times and Gazette, June 20, 1868, p. 657. 
t Ibid for January 1854, from the Delhi Gazette, 

I Circular Memo. No. 127, of the 22ud November 1869, 
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The enquiry, thus organized, has already led to the collection of much 
valuable statistical and scientific information. Dr. Fayrer has recently 
published the subjoined statistics : — 

“An idea of the loss of life caused throughout India yearly by the bite 
of the cobra and other venomous snakes, but especially the cobra, as it is 
by far the most common, may be formed from the following information 
extracted from a recent report of the Commissioner of Burdwan to the 
Bengal Government : — 

“ He says, ‘ The number of deaths from snake-bite, during the last nine 
years, is shown in the annual printed police returns to have been as 
follows:— 


I860 

... 878 

1863 

... 1,048 

1866 

... 929 

1861 

... 989 

1864 

... 1,035 

1867 

... 984 

1862 

... 1,041 

1865 

... 1,184 

1868 

... 1,144 


Total, 9,232 persons killed in nine years, out of a population of 5,701,072. 


“ ‘ There may be a little inaccuracy in the above figures, but they have been 
compiled over a series of nine (9) years, and it cannot be questioned that 
thley show that there is a mortality of above 1,000 persons every year, in 
a population of nearly 6,000,000 people.’ 

“ In the district of Midnaporo — which the commissioner considers tlio 
worst — in the year 1865, there were 530 deaths from snake-bite recorded, 
out of a population of 1,200,000 persons. 

“ III the district of Bcerblioom, on the other hand, there wore in one 
year 60 cases of death from snake-poisoning, out of a population of 
743,685 persons. It appears from the report that women sufier more than 
men. 

“Ill 1858, a reward of four annas was given by Government for each 
venomous snake destroyed in the division, and tho magistrate reported 
in December that Rs. 1,961-8 had been paid for 1,845 snakes destroyed 


during tho year. Tho reward was reduced to two annas for every poison- 

ous snake brought in, but this 

w'as not sufficient 

inducement, and tho 

numbers rapidly diminibhed. 

Snakes. 

Rs. As. 

In 1859 

957 

124 4 

„ 1860 

217 

27 0 

„ 1861 

8 

1 0 


“ The magistrate remarked * that there are few persons who would risk 
their lives to bring in a live snake for two annas.’ 

“ In Bancoorah, another district of the Burdwan division, the magistrate 
proposed that the reward of two annas shall be given for all poisonous 
snakes brought in dead or alivo. This was sanctioned with a proviso 
that tho magistrate himself should see the snake’s head cut oflp. Tho 
reward was raised to four annas for each snake, in 1862. On the 14th 

z 1 
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July following, the magistrate reported that the increased reward had 
produced its effect — 47 snakes had been brought in on one day, and 70 on 
another day ; Rs. 89 had been spent in less than a month. 

On the 21st July of the same year, the magistrate proposed to reduce 
the reward to two annas ; he says, ‘ 97 snakes were brought in on Satur- 
day, and 118 to-day.’ The duty of personally supervising the decapita- 
tion of the snakes became so irksome, that the magistrate applied to higher 
authority for permission to depute some one to see this done ; but the 
request was refused. 

“ On the 20th October, the commissioner reported that, from the 29th 
May to 14th October 1862, 18,423 snakes had been killed, giving an 
average of 110 snakes a day ; and he applied for a grant of Rs. 10,000 
to provide for the rewards, at the same time proposing to reduce the 
reward to two annas. 

“On the 6th January 1863, the Government of Bengal remarked that, 
whereas from 29tli May to 14tli October, 18,423 snakes had been killed ; 
and from 15th October to 7th December, the number had increased to 
•26,029, giving an average of 463J per diem, the Lieutenant-Goveriior 
expressed his surprise that the average number of snakes killed daily 
should have increased during the cold weather, and the magistrate was 
requested to submit an explanation on this point. The magistrate 
explained it by ascribing it to the increased expertness of the snake-catchers, 
and the large number of persons who had abandoned their occupation, and 
taken to this comparatively lucrative mode of obtaining a livelihood. It 
was considered probable that many of these snakes might not have been 
poisonous, but the magistrate rejoined that ho had exercised groat care 
in discriminating, and that 40,000 rupees would not have paid the rewards 
had they been given for all kinds of snakes. From this one would con- 
clude that the advantages of Bancoorah as a residence must be doubtful. 
It gives a sad proof of the fatal character of the bites of the Indian 
Thanatophidia, and there is reason to believe that the greater share of 
the mortality is duo to the cobra.” 

The following statistics are from other authentic sources : — 

Deaths from Snake-bite, 

North-Western Provinces, in 1867 1,678 

Oudh, in 1867 1,127 

Oudh, in 1868 1,427 

Central Provinces, three years’ Returns ... 1,874 

In the above-named circular, Dr. Fayrer has given the subjoined list 
of the best known of the poisomus Laud and Sea Snaltes of Hindus 
Stan. 
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Snakes most commoiily met with have prefixed ; those less so ♦ ; 
the remainder are comparatively rare, 

Sub-Order, Poisonous Colubrinb Snakes. 


Family 


Elapidce, 


Genus** 1. Naja ; N. Triptidians, ov Cohren several varieties. 

Native names Keautiab, Gokurrah, &c., &c., &c., &c. 

„ * 2. Ophioptiagus : O. Flaps, Hamadryas^ one species. 

From Assam to west bank of Hoogbly. 
Native name, Suukercboar. 


** 3. IluNGARus : B, Cceruleus, or Krait, From Calcutta 
to Delia. 

** B, Fasciafus^ or Sankni (marked with 
black and yellow bands — Bengal generally). 

4. Xenurblaps : X, Bungaroidcs^ found about Chorra- 

poonjcc. 

5. Callopiiis ; C, Intcstmalis, 

C, Maclcllandii, found in Central India. 

C, XigreseenSf found in the Neilgberries. 
<7. Annularis^ India generally. 


Family of Ilydrophidce or Sea Snakes, 

1. Platurus : P, Scutatus, found on the Coast from Chittagong 

to Madras. 

P. Fischeri, Ditto, ditto. 

* 2. IIydrophis : several varieties found on the Coast. H, Cyano- 

cinctay Hidgelli, 


* 3. Enhydrina : E, Bengalensis, Hid- 1 

gelliy Botanic Garden, Dbappa > H, Rohustay Ditto. 
Canal. ' 

4. Pelamis ; P, Bicolor, H, CoronatUy Ditto. 

H, Stricticollis, Ditto. 
H. Chlorisy Saudheads. 
H, GraciliSy found at 
Dbappa, Calcutta. 
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Sub-Order, Vipebine Snakes. 

Family of Pit Vipers or CrotalidcB. 

1. Trimbresurus :♦ T. Gramineus^ found in Bengal, has been found 

at Dhappa Canal. 

* T. EryihruruSy 
T. Carinatus, 

T. Anamallensis, 

T. Monticola, 

T, Strigatus, 

T. MucrosquamatuSf found in Bengal, has been 
found at Assam. 

2. Peltopelor : P. Macrolepis, found in the Aunamallay Mountains. 

3. Halts : H. Ilimalayanus, 

4. Hypnale ; II. Nipa^ or Carawala, found in Southern India. 
Family of Vipers or Viperidce. 

1. Daboia : ** D. Russellii ; Native name, Bora^ found all over Ben- 

gal, from Southern India to tlio Himalayas, as high 
as 3,500 feet above the sea. 

2. Ecnis : E. Carinata^ found in the Annamallay Mountains, Car- 

natic, and other parts of India.” 

The late Dr, Cantor gave me a note of six species of the Genus Ily- 
drophis, •which inhabit the Buy of Bengal, viz.y H. schistosa^ striata, 
nigrocineta, gracilis, pelamis, and pelamoides. Out of this number, 
he has observed the 11. and striata to be most coinnion, and 

the H. gracilis comparatively rare in the northern part of the Bay and 
the estuaries of the Ganges. All the Pelagic Serpents are Venomous. 
Dr. Cantor has disproved the accuracy of M. SchlegoFs opinion that the 
pelagic serpents are of a more peaceable disposition than the greater 
number of terrestrial venomous snakes, — showing, from his own expe- 
rience, that those species which inhabit the Bay of Bengal and the estu- 
aries of the Ganges are of very ferocious habits, as well in as out of 
water. He refers to the record, in the Asiatic Researches, of a number 
of accidents, at Madras, caused by the venom of those serpents ; and 
also to an instance, which took place in 1837 on board H. M. Brig Alge- 
Tine, while in Madras Roads, where the person bitten expired within four 
hours of the infliction of the wound.* 

The subjoined detail of this case is given in Statistical Reports of the 
Health of the Navy, 1837 — 43, Part 2, East India Station, page 9. 

On the 9th October, while the ship lay at anchor in Madras Roads, 
a water-snake was caught, measuring seven feet six inches long, and 
six inches and-a-half in girth at the thickest part. After the patient 
had handled the reptile for some time, it suddenly bit him on the inside 


Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. II., p. 303. 
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of the index finger of the right hand, indicting a wound resembling that 
caused by the point of a pin. He declined having the wound fomented, 
having been bitten by reptiles of the same kind, as he supposed, in the 
Straits of Malacca, without any bad consequences. At 8 a.m,, half an 
hour after the inflicting of the wound, he made a good breakfast, dressed; 
and about 10 o’clock went on deck. After taking a few turns, he waS 
suddenly seized with vomiting, the matter ejected being of a dark brown 
color, resembling coffee-ground, and of a very ofiensive odour. After a 
short time, his pulse became small, variable, and intermitting; and the 
pupils were dilated, but contracted readily by the stimulus of light. The 
loft side of the face was slightly paralysed; there was subsultus tendi- 
num, and the skin was covered with a cold clammy perspiration ; the 
countenance was anxious, and indicative of much distress. In conse- 
quence of the spasmodic action of the muscles of the glottis, he breathed 
with great difficulty. Tlio integuments from the wound to the wrist 
were slightly swollen, and, on the right side of the neck and face, they 
presented a mottled appearance of dark purple and livid colors. A 
ligature having boon placed above the wrist, and fomentations applied to. 
the hand, a liniment, composed of turpentine, liquor ammonia, and olive 
oil, was rubbed on the throat and neck. He made frequent attempts to 
swallow a mixture containing liquor ammonioc and tincture of opium, 
but failed. At 10-20, in consequence of the spasmodic action of the 
muscles of the glottis, ho was put into a warm bath, which apparently 
relieved the symptoms, and enabled him to take a dose of the mixture, 
which caused him to vomit a dark ropy fluid. About twenty minutes after 
coming out of the bath (in which ho remained ten minutes) the spas- 
modic action of the muscles of the neck and throat became more severe, 
and the whole body assumed a purple color ; tho breathing became very 
difficult, from tho obstruction caused by a dark brown substance which 
came away in a stringy form from the air passages. By 1 1 o’clock he was 
in a state of coma ; the pupils were contracted, and tho pulse imper- 
ceptible at the wrist. At 11-20, not quite four hours from tho time ho 
was bitten, he died. It does not appear that any •post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body took place. 

It will be remarked (adds tho reporter) that the symptoms in this case 
very much resembled those produced by the bite of a rabid animal, 
although they were much moi’e violent, and more speedily fatal. 

The anatomical peculiarities by which the venomous snakes of India 
may be distinguished from the harmless species, as well as the characteris- 
tics of the various poisonous kinds, will bo found clearly laid down in Dr. 
Fayrer’s work on tho Thanatophidia of India, commenced in No. 1, Vol. V. 
for 1H70, of the Indian Medical Gazette. 

Mr. Sylvester has pointed out briefly that the poisonous kinds are 
deficient in an outer or marginal row of teeth in the upper jaw, which are 
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present in the haimless varieties, and are fixed to the maxillary and pre* 
tnandibnlar bones; but their place is supplied by the grooved poison 
fangs. Both varieties have two palatal rows of teeth, which run from 
before backwards, a little outside the median line of the roof of the mouth, 
and are embedded in the palatal and pterygoid bones. A few exceptions, 
however, occur, — as in the genera “ Dryophis,” “ Dipsus,” and “ Buce- 
phalus,” where the marginal teeth increase in size backwards, and seve- 
ral of them are traversed by a groove through which an acrid saliva is 
injected ; but no true poison gland exists. 

It is strongly believed by several experienced officers, missionaries, and 
others, well acquainted with the country and its people, that a vast amount 
of undiscovered crime is concealed (at least in Bengal) under the always 
plausible, and not generally controvertible, report of “ Died by Snake-bite^ 
At present, the violent suspicion rests only upon the evidence of occasional 
oases.* Nevertheless, it appears to call for close and frequent investigation 
by magistmtes and civil surgeons. It would bo very desirable that, from 
time to time, magistrates should direct that, during a stated period, all 
bodies of persons reported to the police as having died from snake-bite, 
within a moderate distance of the zillah station, should be at once sent 
in for inquest and for examination by the civil surgeon. Whether in- 
stances of discovery occurred or not, the frequent repetition of such an 
order would evidently have a direct toiidoucy to place a check upon the 
perpetration of secret crime under this disguise. 

In cases where men are bitten by the cobra in full venom, and where 
a proper ligature is not instantly applied above the punctures, and the 
stimulating treatment, by ammonia, brandy, c&c., is not had recourse to, the 
symptoms usually set in within an hour, and destroy life with great rapidity. 

The following case, by Dr. Burder, affords one of the fullest descriptions on 
record of the action of cobra poison, when altogether unchecked by treatment 

A keeper at the Regent’s Park, Zoological Gardens, aged thirty-one, of 
i*athor intemperate habits, was bitten, while partially intoxicated, on the 
upper part of his nose, by an Indian cobra. For a short time after the 
receipt of the wound, there appeal’ to have been no striking symptoms, apart 
from his agitation and alarm at the occurrence ; and he was able to walk 
and talk without difficulty. After twenty minutes^ however, he began to 
stagger in walking, and ceased to speak intelligibly. At the some time 
movements, apparently convulsive, of the mouth and of the limbs were 
observed. He made no special complaint. He was brought to the hospital 
about thirty-five minutes after the accident. Ho was then unable to speak, 
and consciousness was nearly or quite abolished. He moaned, grasped his 

♦ Murdered and reported to have died hg Snake-bite. — The following examples have been 
laken witliout special search. Hanged while living. — ^N. A. R., Oct. 2, 186!), p. 681. Heath 
hg Abortion. — Ib.y Feb. 14, 1867, p. 162. Neck broken. — / 6 ., Jan. 19, 1868, p. 41, Strangled.—- 

Bong. Pol. Rep., 18C8, p. 276. Seven cases were discovered in the Bogra District in 1868. 

JUd^ pp, 300 et seq. 
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throat with some eagerness of action, tossed his head from side to side, 
and moved his arms and legs in an uneasy restless manner, not apparently 
convulsive. When asked, in a loud voice, if he felt pain, he made no 
reply, nor gave any indication of intelligence, beyond the action of placing 
his fingers on his throat. He was unable to support himself in a sitting 
posture. His face generally was slightly livid, his eyes fixed, the pupils 
rather large, acting sluggishly to light ; the skin was of natural tempera* 
ture and moisture ; pulse 120, regular in rythm, but unequal in force, 
most of the beats, however, being tolerably full and strong. On the upper 
part of the nose were a number of small punctured wounds, from one or 
more of which a small quantity of blood had flowed. The eyelids of the 
right eye, especially the upper, were swollen and livid, the lividity extend- 
ing to the right side of the nose. The eyelids of the left eye were not 
thus affected. There appeared to be no swelling of the tongue. Within 
five minutes, movements of the extremities had entirely ceased ; the respi- 
ration was 20 per minute, very shallow, without stertor, and free from any 
sound indicating laryngeal or tracheal obstruction. The lividity of the 
face had very markedly increased, a free perspiration had occurred over 
the body generally, 'ilie pulse continued tolerably good. In two minutes 
more (about forty minutes after the infliction of the bite) natural respiration 
had ceased, and, but for the continuance of the pulse, the man might 
have been pronounced dead. The pulse at this time was 32 per minute, 
remarkably regular both in rythm and in force, some of the beats being 
strikingly full and bounding. Artificial respiration and the application of 
galvanism were now employed and continued for fifty minutes, at the end 
of which time all muscular action ceased. 

On examination, there was found, immediately above the middle of the 
nose, on either side of its centre, a horizontal row of small punctures ; on 
the left side four (the throe next the centre being, however, mere scratches), 
on the right side two, larger than those on the left. Half an inch above 
these, was another row of punctures, of somewhat greater size, — on the 
left side two, on the right side one, that on the right side being again the 
lai’gest. A quarter of an inch higher still, on the right side of the nose, 
was the largest wound of all, transverse in its direction (as were also such 
of the others as had any appreciable dimensions) measuring in diameter 
about a sixth of an inch, and in depth extending apparently through the 
substance of the skin. From this wound, a little blood was oozing ; the 
others were closed by coagula. Two hours and-a-half after the man’s 
death, a mouse was inoculated with the blood that flowed from the wound. 
No effect was produced upon the animal. 

The post-mortem examination was made thirty hours after death. A 
considerable quantity of frothy blood had issued from the mouth and nos- 
trils. There was livid discoloration of the neck, face, and upper part of 
the chest, also of the dependent parts generally, except at the points 
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■yvhere tho pressure of the body had fallen ; Iiere the skin was pale. 
There was no swelling of any part, except tho right eyelids, and these 
were less swollen than during life. Rigor mortis was strongly marked in 
tho lower extremities ; less so in the upper. 

Bloody fluid had continued to exude from the highest wound on tho 
nose. On dissecting back tho skin, it was found that tho three highest 
punctures on tho right side had penetrated into the cellular tissue, which 
was infilti’ated with dark blood. 

In the Brain and Spinal Cord scarcely anything abnormal was dis- 
coverod. There was little, if any, unnatural congestion, either of tho 
nervous centres themselves or of the meninges. Tho lateral ventricles 
of the brain wore filled with transparent fluid. Tho spinal cord, at its 
lower part, was softer than usual. Tho lungs appeared less collapsed than 
usual ; their posterior parts were excessively gorged with blood, being 
almost black on section, and exuding copiously a blackish fluid mixed with 
some air. The air-tubes, large and small, throughout both lungs, were 
filled with a black frothy fluid, and the lining membrane was generally 
stained of a very dark blackish color. 

The Heart was healthy in structure. The left cavities were contracted 
and empty ; tho right were filled wilh dark fluid blood, amongst which 
was a small quantity of very loose coagulum. There were no clots in the 
great vessels.* 

There was no swelling about the tongue or fauces ; the msophagus was 
healthy ; the Stomach presented patches of pale color, alternating wdth 
patches of rod, the latter formed by the aggregation of pale red spots. 
The intestmes were natural. 

The Liver was of dark color externally, and darker than natural on 
section ; otherwise tho organ was healthy. 

The Spleen was enormously congested, of very dark color externally, 
and, on section, almost black ; tho substance was very soft, and from it 
exuded abundantly very dark blood. 

Tho Kidneys were of very dark color, both externally and internally, 
and the cut surfaces yielded, on pressure, dark-coloured blood \ otherwise 
the organs were healthy.f 

This case appears to establish the facts, that, — the bite of a full-venomed 
cobra will, if not interfered with, produce severe symptoms in about twenty 
minutes, and death in about fifty ; but, as tho state of intoxication appears 

♦ The reporter in the snys, “The blood was altogether dark, alkaline, fluid” 

(this was thirty hours after death in the month of October), “ and it emitted a peculiar sour 
and sickly smell, quite different from the odour commonly known to pervade the dead- 
house.^^ « 

This is quite contrary to Indian experience. The blood drawn from an animal which has 
fust died from cobra poison always coagulates firmly. The blood of animals killed by 
Russell’s viper does not coagulate. 

t Medical Times and Gazette and Ranking’s Retrospect, Vol. XVI., p. 134. 
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to be, in some measure, antagonistic to the operation of snake poison,* it 
is probable that the fatal symptoms will generally set in and close more 
speedily ; that the cobra poison acts more rapidly than any other poison 
known to be in use among the natives of India, with the exception of the 
nux vomica ; but that the operation of this snake poison is not attended 
with any convulsive motions which could be mistaken for the opisthotonic 
spasms under which life fails in poisoning by nux vomica ; that decom- 
position is not unusually rapid ; and that the rigor mortis is not absent after 
death by this kind of snake-bite. 

The Profession are well acquainted with Dr. Fayrer’s invaluable series 
of Experiments upon Snake-Bito which have appeared in the Indian 
Medical Gazette, from the 2nd of December 1867, and which afford an 
almost inexhaustible treasury of most interesting practical facts and 
observations to those who may, hereafter, investigate the history of the 
poisonous serpents, or, as Dr. Fayrer appropriately terms them, the 
Thanatophidia of India. One of the many important deductions drawn 
from these experiments is the fact that a fair bite from our Indian Cobra or 
Russellian Viper, in full venom, has been incurably mortal to every animal 
on which the experiments have been tried, despite of all treatment, except 
only where the bitten part has been instantaneously and completely excised. 

Consequently, it is only when persons are bitten by these snakes 
when their supply of poison is exhausted, or by less venomous 

* That is to say, Liout. Woodruff and Dr. Blackburn have found the administration of 
strong whisky, in almost unlimited quantities (a practice known as the Western Remedy) of 
very great efficacy in cases of rattle-snake bite. Dr. Gilman considers that alcohol, if 
brought in contact with the venom, is, to a certain extent, an antidote. — American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, January 1863, and Ranking’s Retrospect, Vol. XVII., p. 205 ; American 
Lancet and Ranking, Vol. XIX., p. 1 14 ; St. Louw Medic.il and Surgical Journal, quoted in the 
Lancet, February 8th, 18.)4. Dr. .Jeter, of Quincy, has administered to a girl between three 
and four years of age, who had been bitten, a pint and-a-half of fourth-proof brandy without 
any signs of intoxication ensuing. He considers the application of sinapisms over the whole 
body to be the next most reliable means of averting collapse. 

Dr. Gilman arrived at the conclusion “that the venom of serpents destroys all kinds of 
organised life, vegetable as well as animal,” and “that the blood of small animals destroyed 
by the venom of serpents bears a close resemblance to that of animals destroyed by light- 
ning or hydrocyanic acid; it loses its power of coagulation, and cannot be kept long from 
putrefaction.” It must be observed, however, that in poisoning by the less deadly snakes such 
as the English adder and even by the Australian snakes roporterl upon by Dr. Halford of 
Melbourne, powerful stimulants of nearly all kinds not only keep off the symptoms of poison- 
ing, when had recourse to early, but appear to have, in some instances, the power of restoring 
vital action after the pulse has become imperceptible, — when, according to the above theory, 
the blood should have become disintegrated and unlit to serve the purposes of circulation and 
nutrition. See the very remarkable cases by Dr. Chamlers, late of the II. E. I. C., Glasgow 
Medical Journal, April 1853, and Ranking, Vol. XVIL; and Dr. Macrae’s (of Chittagong) 
narrative of his own case. Ranking, Vol. XVI., p. 138. The final effect of the poison of some 
of the viperine snakes is, doubtless, to destroy the vitality of the blood ; but I think that, in our 
attempts to restore those bitten, we should be encouraged by the belief that, although a strong 
poison is circulating in the blood, that fluid retains its essential chemical and vital conditions 
up to, and even after ^ the moment of apparent death. 

For remarks on the tendency to Haemorrhage after snake-bite, see Bombay Med, Trans, 
and Bombay Di&py. Rep., No. 2, p. 04. 

A 2 
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Berpents, like those of Australia, the Trigonocephalus Gramineus of 
the Nepaul Hills, and the English viper, that the reputed antidotes, liquor 
ammonise — administered by the mouth and by injection into the circulation — 
eau de luce, liquor potassas, spirit, &c., can have valid curative effect. 

The following facts, relative to the chemical properties of the venom 
of Indian snakes, have been adduced by Dr. Cantor and Mr. Laidlay. 
The latter has given the following memorandum relative to the venom 
of Naja lutescens (Laurenti) : — “ The venom was carefully obtained, 
so as to avoid any admixture of saliva, by compressing the venomous 
glands. It issued from the lower aperture of the fangs in viscid drops 
of a syrupy consistency, and was received as it fell from the fangs in 
platina capsules. The serpents operated upon were an adult Cobra de 
CapellOy and one of its varieties Naja Kaouthia (apud Belanger). 
In every instance, the venom readily changed the blue of litmus to red, 
and restored the bright yellow of turmeric paper that had been reddened 
by the application of caustic alkali, an unequivocal proof of acidity. 
When left to spontaneous evaporation, it dried into a varnish resembling 
mucilage or the glare of an egg, cracking in all directions ; and, on being 
heated, it deposited an abundant coagulum, apparently albuminous. In 
either instance, when re-dissolved, it retained its acid property. What 
the nature of this acid may bo, it is impossible to determine from the 
small quantity operated upon ; nor am I prepared to say that the poison 
itelf is an acid, although, if it be not so, it is certainly associated with 
one. Most probably, from the rapid disappearance of its properties by 
keeping, the poison itself consists of some exceedingly unstable compound, 
which would be totally disorganized under any attempt at isolation by 
chemical means.”* 

Long previous to this, Dr. Cantor described the fresh poison of the 
Hamadryas as a pellucid tasteless fluid, in consistence like a thin solu- 
tion of gum arabic in water ; and as slightly reddening litmus paper, 
which is also the case with the fresh poison of the Cophias viridis, 
Vipera elegans, Naja tripudians, Bungarus annularis^ and Bungarus 
cceruleus. The same is the case with the poison of Elaps hivirgatus. 
In these observations, the assertion of M. Schlcgolf that the venom is 
neither acid nor alkaline is refuted. Dr. Cantor accounts for the mistake 
by supposing, that M. Schlegel himself never had an opportunity of test- 
ing the poison of a living serpent ; for, besides the five above-mentioned 
genera of Indian venomous serpents, he found the fresh poison of different 
species of marine serpents (Hydrus)^ to possess the property of turning 


Catidogue of Reptiles inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands, by Tlieodoro 
Cantor, M.D,, Journal of Asiatic Society, Vol. XVI., p. 1040. 

t SchlegeVs erroneous observation is generally cited ; it will be found quoted in Taylor on 
Poisons, p. 574. 
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litmus paper red. The same fact with the Crotalu$ is noticed by Dr, 
Harlan, who says — The poison of the living Crotalus^ tested in numer- 
ous instances with litmus paper, &c., invariably displayed acid properties.”* 

A good deal of controversy having arisen upon the microscopical con- 
dition of the blood of animals killed by the bites of venomous serpents 
(which blood Dr. Fayrer has proved to be so poisonous as to be capable 
of transmission through a series of throe animals with fatal effects), I 
subjoin the most recent observations upon this question. 

In his pamphlet on the Injection of Ammonia into the circulation, 
p. 13, Professor Halford observes; ‘‘Let us suppose a dog to have 
been bitten (by a cobra, rattlesnake, or tiger-snake) at 11 a.m., and 
to have died at noon. It is probable nothing strange will be seen 
in the blood but granular matter, for two or three hours, but then, 
in the midst of the germinal matter, which by this time has greatly 
increased in quantity, will bo seen here and there nuclei with very 
sharp outlines, some single, others double, triple, and quadruple, many 
of them hour-glass shaped, as if dividing, and others again kidney 
shaped. At this time only the most practised observer could see 
the cell-wall of a few, and to do this requires a power of 1000 dia- 
meters, and good management of the light. Numerous unaltered white 
corpuscles, pearly and opaque, may bo seen here and there. By 5 p.m. 
the cells will be fully formed, their numbers literally innumerable, the 
nucleus usually single, division and multiplication having ceased; the 
macula may occasionally be seen, and the cell-wall, which is of the most 
exceeding delicacy, fully formed. As the cells increase^ the nebulous 
germinal matter disappears. Occasionally, particles of germinal matter 
may be seen running between the nucleus and cell-wall. It is to be 
understood that I am describing the condition of the blood before any 
re-agent whatsoever is applied; but now suppose we add a drop of magenta 
dye in the proportion of one part of dye to twenty or fifteen of water, 
then immediately the cell-wall becomes colored and distinctly visible, 
the nucleus more so; and, lastly, the brilliant little macula is seen at some 
part of the circumference of the cell, being i^ch, that of 

the nucleus inch. The cells are of this size before the diluted 

dye is added. From this time every further observation for several days 
will show the cells in great abundance, until, finally, they become destroyed ; 
the blood at the same time getting thinner and thinner.” 

In a paper on poisoning by rattlesnake poison, by Dr. S. W. Mitchell, 
with microscopical notes by Dr. Joseph G. Richardson, f it is stated that, 
“ In the example of a rabbit, dog, and goat, so poisoned by rattlesnake 
venom, as to survive its insertion from one to six hours only, whose hearts 


* Cantor, as quoted in the Penny Cyclopiedia, article Na.ta. 
t American Journal of the Medical Sciences, for April 1S70, p. 317. 
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were allowed to remain unopened from twelve to twenty-four hours after 
death, the temperature varying from 75° to 90° Fahr., the blood, when 
removed from the cai'diac cavities in such a way as to avoid all contami- 
nation, and carefully examined with a high power, exhibited cells corres- 
ponding perfectly to those described by Prof. Halford ; yet that these so- 
called • peculiar cells * were always mingled not only with white blood 
corpuscles in their ordinary ‘ pearly and opaque ’ condition, but also with 
those in various stages of enlargement and alteration, such as may be at 
any time produced in the white globules of normal blood simply by 
diluting the liquor sanguinis with water ; and further that, in the case 
of the goat, when a majority of the ‘ peculiar cells ’ presented the un- 
usual character of being multinucleated, the white blood globules, if 
distended by water, exhibited the same peculiarity. We may, therefore, 
fairly conclude that the abnormal corpuscles in these particular in- 
stances were, in relaity, only white blood globules which had undergone 
an alteration similar to that caused by reducing the specific gravity of the 
blood, and so establish a strong presumption (whose correctness Prof. 
Halford can alone decide) that the “ peculiar cells described by him as 
resulting from the poison of snake-bites are precisely analogous in their 
character.” 

I was informed, by my friend the Rev. Dr. Thomas Smith, of a fact, which 
is, at least, curious, — viz,, that the snakc-catchers of Bengal appear to bo 
all opium-eaters ; and that it is a popular belief among the natives that 
an habitual opium-eater may handle venomous snakes with impunity. 

It is said that the snake-charmers in Madras are in the habit of drug- 
ging themselves with daily doses of nux vomica. Dr. Ilonigberger has 
a curious story of a half-mad Brahmin, who professed that he had, by 
arsenic eating, rendered himself capable of resisting the poison of vipers. 
This religious mendicant was also habituated to smoking churrus and 
eating opium. 

I believe that these observations resolve themselves into the facts, that 
those who have to do with snakes make their occupation an excuse for 
their vices, and that they escape being bitten because, to those who are 
well accustomed to them, venomous snakes are handled with the greatest 
possible ease and safety. 

HOMICIDE BY SNAKE-BITE. 

Strange as it may appear at first sight, tliis crime has a rather full 
history from very ancient times. 

The employment of Snakes in war is a practice which extended 
through many centuries. 

Hannibal and Antiochus defeated the Romans in a naval action by 
throwing earthen pots filled with serpents into their ships. 
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In Paradin’s Chronique de Savoye, there is notice of the taking of a 
Saracen ship with snakes in cages, which were to be thrown among the 
Christians in their camp. In Martene and Durand, quoted by Southey, 
is an allusion to the circumstance of there being kept two serpents on 
board a ship of Saladin’s, which were to be thrown among the Christians. 

We are told, in Capgrave’s Chronicle, that, among other preparations for 
the seige of Calais, “ was a horrible ordinauns^ Small barrelis filt full of 
serpents and venomous bestes, which he thou to to throw into Caleys be 
engynes, that when the barrelis broke, the corupt venom schuld infeste hem 
of the town.’* 

Distinct mention of the crime of using snakes as homicidal instruments 
is made in both the Hindu and the Mahomedan Law. 

If a man, by violence, throws into another person’s house a snake or any 
other animal of that kind, whose bite or sting is mortal, this is Shahesh^ L e., 
Violence. The magistrate shall fine him five hundred puns of cowries, 
and make him throw away the snake with his own hand.” — Halhed's Code 
of Gentoo Laws, pp. 262, 263. 

It was enacted, in the ancient Mussulman Law, that “ If a person 
bring another into his house, and put a wild beast into the room with 
him, and shut the door upon them, and the boast kill the man, neither 
hisas nor diyat is incun’ed ; and it is the same if a Snake or Scorpion bo 
put into the house with a man, or if they were there before, and sting 
him to death. But, if the sufferer be a child, the price of blood is payable.” 

Captain Alexander Hamilton* states that, in 1709, the Nawab of 
Chicacul set a Gentoo, named Agapa, in the hot scorching sun, for three 
days, with his hands fastened to a stake over his head, and one of his legs 
tied up until his heel touched his buttock ; and, “ in the night he was 
put into a dungeon with some venomous snakes to keep him company f 
and this was repeated till, the tliird night, he ended his miserable life. 

A well-informed writer on Witch Murders in Indiaf says that, “ In for- 
mer days, under the beneficial rule of the Rajahs,” witches were “ some- 
times, by way of a little gentle tortuio, crammed into a small chamber full 
of cobras, where they first half died of fright, and then quite died of 
snake-bites.” 

Terry states that some of Sir Thomas Roe’s suite were present at 
an Execution by Snake-bite, which he describes as follows : 

‘‘ There was another condemned to dye by the Mogul himself (while 
we were at Amadavar” [Amedabad?] “ for killing his own mother, and at 
this the king was much troubled to think of a death suitable for so horrid 
a crime ; but, upon a little pause, he adjudged him to be stung to death by 
snakes, which was accordingly done. There were some mountebanks 


* New Account of the East Indies, Vol. I., p. 376. 
t Cornhill Magazine for October 1867, p. 414, 
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there which keep great snakes to show tricks with them ; one of these 
fellows was presently called to bring his snakes to do that execution, who 
came to the place where that wretched creature was appointed to dye, and 
found him^here all naked (except a little covering before) and trembling. 
Then, suddenly, the mountebank (having first angered and provoked the 
venomous creatures) put one of them to his thigh, which presently twined 
itself about that part, till it came to his groin, and there bit him till bloud 
followed 5 the other was fastened to the outside of his other thigh, twining 
about it (for those snakes thus kept are long and slender) and there bit 
him likewise. Notwithstanding, the wretch kept upon his feet near a quar- 
ter of an hour, before which time the snakes were taken from him ; but 
he complained exceedingly of a fire that with much torment had pos- 
sessed all his limbs, and his whole body began to swell exceedingly.” . . . 
‘‘ About half an hour after they were taken from him, the soul of that 
unnatural monster left his growing carkasse, and so went to its place.” 

Refcn’ing to the great mortality from snake-bite at Delhi, in 1853 
(vide p. 365), and to the ancient laws against the employment of snakes for 
homicidal purposes, I remarked, in my last edition, “ Had there not for- 
merly existed frequent practices of this kind, it is almost needless to say 
that a special law would not have been enacted to curb them. Where 
we see such enormous loss of life by snakc-hite in a stronghold of Mus- 
sulman tradition like Delhi, wo may be justified in enquiring , — are such 
crimes still •practised 

The following extraordinary particulars, tjondensed by Dr. Fayrer from 
the Sessions Report, contribute one answer to the above question : 

“ Poouai Fatmah and Joomun Fatmah are brought to trial for having, 
‘on or about the 11th day of October 1868, at Ilurdah, Zillah Purncah, 
committed culpable homicide not amounting to murder, by causing the 
deaths of Titroo, Menghon, and J ikreo.’ 

“ 1. Etwarree Moossahar, son of Dhunpat, aged twenty years, Moossahar 
of Bacha, Pergunnah Soorujgurrah, Zillah Monghyr, laborer. — I cannot 
recollect day or month. I came to Chitrapore, Zillah Purneah, being 
engaged to make bricks for the Darjeeling and Caragola road, and was 
learning how to charm snakes from the two prisoners, Poonai and Joomun. 
At length, on a Sunday, the prisoners wanted to make the snake bite me. 
I did not wish the snake to bite me on any part of the body. They then 
pulled my ears in a tyrannical manner, and said. Why are you afraid ? 
If the snake does bite, we will charm you, and recover you. Then they 
brought three snakes, two keraits and one keautiah ; the latter a young 
snake, but all were poisonous. The two smaller snakes they put aside, 
and one large kerait, two haths long, they placed in front of us, and made 
Titroo place his right hand on the ground, and made the snake crawl on 
to his hand ; but at first the snake did not bite him, then Poonai struck 
the snake with a cane, and the snake immediately bit Titroo on his right 
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fore-finger. After this, in the same manner, the snake was made to bite 
Menghon on the right hand, and then in the same manner the right hand 
of Jikree. After this, in the same manner the snake was made to bite 
me on the right wrist ; the snake then appeared to be dead. After thi*^, 
the prisoners having made incantations over the snake brought it to life 
again, and having placed some vermilion on his head, let it go free in a 
paddy field. After the snake had bitten Titroo, he was attacked with 
great thirst, and began to foam at the mouth : he became senseless. At 
one pahur of the night remaining, Titroo was bitten, and he died half an 
hour before daybreak. Menghon and Jikree appeared well after Titroo’s 
deatli ; the poison did not seem to have affected them. The prisoners 
then ran away; Menghon and Jikree returned to their houses, and I 
heard they died there at mid-day. I was then senseless after I was bit- 
ten, my body and head began to turn round, and great perspiration com- 
menced, with severe pain in the stomach, and my eyesight became dim ; 
then 1 became senseless. I was brought from Bahadurpore to the hospi- 
tal, and remained there five or six . days, when I became sensible again. 
All this took place at Bahadurpore in the court-yard of Moosum ; he is 
not related to the prisoners, neither did ho assist them. Some five or six 
other men besides wo four were made to sit down by the prisoners in 
order that the snake might bo made to bite to them ; but owing to the 
snake becoming weak, they were not bitten. Seeing all the above, they 
i*an away. 

“ 2. Beehoo Sirdar, son of Dookhun, aged twenty-two years, Moossahar 
of Manikporo, Pergunnah Secundra, Zillah Monghyr, laborer. — The 
prisoners, Poonai and Joomuu, were, in Assin, teaching Titroo, Menghou, 
Jikree, Etbari, Laloo, &c., some ten men, snake incantations, and I was also 
being taught by them. At length, on a Sunday night, the prisoners produced 
from an earthen pot two keraits and a keautiah snake, and began to 
teach us the incantations, and began to make the snakes move about in 
front of us all. We became afraid, whereupon the prisoners said, Why 
do you fear ? If the snakes bite you, we are gooroos^ and will soon restore 
you. After this they made us place our right hands on the ground, and 
began to make the big kerait snakes move towards our hands. Wo immedi- 
ately, from fear, raised our hands. Upon this the prisoners struck us with' 
rattans, and when the snake moved to a distance we again placed our hands 
on the ground. Then the prisoners took the snakes near to Titroo, 
Menghon, Jikree, and Etwarree, and made the snake, by striking it with 
a rattan, bite Titroo on the fore-finger of the right hand ; the throat of 
Titroo immediately became dry, and he became senseless ; then the snake 
was made to bite Menghon on the fore-finger of the right hand, but 
Menghon did not suffer or become senseless. After this the snake was 
made to bite Jikree on the right hand ; he did not either become senseless, 
but remained talking. Then the snake was made to bite Etwaree on the 
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right wrist; he did not appear to suffer. Then Titroo died two hours 
before dawn, and the prisoners then ran away. We went in search of 
them, and at 10 a.m. we found them, and seized them in a rice-field at 
Gurnabaree, west of the road, and took them to Bahadurpore. We told 
them to restore Titroo to life again, but they could not do it, but went 
and sat down at a distance. Then the police came, and we made the 
prisoners over to them. 

“ I heard Menghon and Jikree died on the day following. Etwaree was 
placed on a cart and brought to hospital. When Titroo became senseless, 
the prisoners tried to recover the snake, which became torpid after biting 
Etwaree. The prisoners took the snakes with them when they went oftl 
I did not see them let go by the prisoners. We were to pay one or two 
rupees for being taught. We were told that, if wo were bitten by a snake, 
in repeating the incantations, and fanning the snake, we should recover. 

“ Two other witnesses are examined, but they give similar evidence to 
the preceding. 

“ The information and deposition of Dr. David Picachy, civil surgeon 
of Purneah, taken before me, J. R. Muspratt, sessions judge of Purneah, 
at Purneah, on this twelfth day of January 1869, who being put on his 
oath, saith as follows : — 

‘‘ Ques , — Did you examine the bodies of Titroo, Menghon, and Jikree ? 

“ Ans, — Yes, I did, and found that they had died from the effects of 
snake-poison. There was nothing abnormal about their internal organs, 
which could bo said to be the result of disease. 

“ Ques , — In what way did the throe bodies exhibit the effects of snake- 
poison ? 

^*Ans, — ^Externally, there were the marks of snake-bites on their hands 
and arms, and internally the blood was in a fluid state, and the brain 
vessels deeply congested ; the former state, viz,^ the fluid state of the 
blood, being particularly indicative of snake-poison. 

“ Ques , — Did you examine the wound of Etwaree ? 

“ Ans, — Yes, and found a scratch on the fore-arm ; ho was partially 
senseless when received into hospital, but could reply to questions I put 
to him. His wound and scratch looked like that which would be inflicted 
by a snake. I treated him with ammonia for three days, when ho re- 
covered. 

“ Ques , — How do you account for the escape of Etwaree, the other 
three having died ? 

Ans , — He was the last person bitten, and must have received less poi- 
son than the others. 

Ques , — Was he in your opinion suffering from the bite of a poisonous 
snake ? 

“ Ans, — Yes, he was lethargic and depressed ; there was very slight 
swelling about the scratch. The wounds on the three dead bodies presented 
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a livid appearance, and the corpses were swollen and in a semi-decomposed 
state, resulting from rapid chemical change after death by animal poison. 

“ Ques, hy the prisoners, — ^Nono. 

These men were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment by the sessions 
j iidge of Purneah, which sentence was confirmed on appeal by the High 
Court of Calcutta. 

“ The snakes, as described by the witnesses, are two keraits (Bungarus 
Ccsrulus ) and one keautiah ( Cobra de CapelJo ), the variety with one 
occellus on the hood. The larger snake, said to bo a Bungarus, bit four 
men ; three died, one appears to have narrowly escaped.” 

I believe that this crime remains uncx])lain(‘(l. 

Wo are told that the prison of the Chatelet, in Paris, contained, among 
other dreadful chambers of punishment, one of extreme horror called la 
Fin d'aise (end of case), which was full of dirt and Reptiles, This might 
pass for exaggeration if we did not recollect that it is quite contrary to onr 
knowledge of the habits of such creatures to expect that “ Reptiles” would, 
voluntarily, select any roofed building, in a cily, as a habitation ; and did 
we not read iu the Sax'on Chronicle that Tlie” [Norman] ‘‘Barons and 
Knights oppressed England with their castle works. When the (new) 
castles were made, they filled them with e\il men, or rather devils ; and 
then they seiijed every one supposed to have any property, man or woman, 
and put them into these dungeons — dark, foul, and blimy places, fall of 
toads and adders,^" 

There also appears to survive in Brittany the legend of a Count who 
stocked the dungeon of his castle at Pcncool with vipers, and there immured 
those of his peasants who were so unfortunate as to offend him.’'^ 


* This gives signifioanoototlio curious fact, mentioned by Forbes (Vol. II., p. 19), that, in India, 
snakes have sometimes been made the custodians of concealed treasure. lie gives a most 
vivid iiarraiive of the manner iii*wh«ch he personally investigated the mysteries of a cham- 
ber supposed to eonlaiii treasure. Viewed from above, it was a gloomy dungeon of great 
depth, lie desired his men to enter it. They posi lively refused “ alleging that, throughout 
Hindustan, wherever money was concealed, there existed one of the genii, in tlio morta] 
form of a snake, to guard il. lie at last prcvaile<l upon tlicni to descend with rojics. They 
had not been at the bottom many hocoiids, when they called out vehemently that they were 
cucloscd by a large snake; tlieir scream'* \vere dieulful, and bis resolution inflexible, until at 
length, by keeping the upper light steady, lie pcrcei\ed something like billets of wood, or 
rather more resembling a ship’s cable coiled up ill a daik hole. No language can express 
his sensations of astonishment and terror when ho beheld a horrid monster rear his head 
over an immense length of b»idy coiled in volumes on the greuiiil. The panting terrified 
wretches were drawn up speechless, but uninjured. Some hay being lhro^vn down upon the 
lighted torches left iii the cavern, consumed the mortal part of the guardian genius, as they 
afterwards took up the scorcheil and lifeless body of a large snake ; but, notwithstanding a 
minute search, no money could bo found. The proprietor had, doubtless, carried ofF his 
treasure when he tied to a foreign country. As the cells in thf‘ tower were all very small 
and deep, and the walls of strong masonry, it appeared wonderful to Mr. Forbes how this 
snake had subsisted confined in this manner. 

Indian snakes are the best possible custodians of concealed treasure, being very terrible 
and very abstinent. Dr. Fayrer mentions that a Kussollian viper lived in a cage of fine 
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The coieojMeiiec of the existence, first, of this practice in Hindu Tndin ; 
and, again, of its spread, as a Saracen custom, 1o Northern Europe, doubtless 
by the early crusaders, and to India by the Mahomodan conquerors, is 
very interesting. 

With the above detail before us, the following, which appeared in the 
Calcutta Papers in October 1868, is at least curious : — 

“ The Indu Prokash relates a somewliat extraordinaiy incident that has 
come to his knowledge. It seems that a few days ago a master, with a 
view to punishing his boy, put him into a basket of rice, shutting the 
cover upon him, and kept him there for some time. The boy cried out 
lyudly, but no attention was paid to him ; and when he was taken out it 
was found that he had been bitten by a snake which was in the basket. 
The unfortunate lad died soon afterwards.” 

WASPS AND HORNETS. 

Those insects arc large and numerous in this country, but are not, under 
ordinary circumstances, very fierce*. 

About two years ago there died in my ward, from chronic bowel disease, 
a young native woman, one of whose arms had been amputated at the 
shoulder joint on account of disease set up by a wasp-sting. The follow- 
ing report appeared in the Home News at about the same time : — 

As Major-General Dalton, of the Royal Artillery, was driving with 
his family in an open carriage, on the afternoon of the 31st ultimo, a largo 
swarm of wasps, darkening the air by their numbers, attacked his horse, 
stinging it in every part of the body. They pitched in hundreds about 
the horse, pursuing the carriage for nearly a mile, and endangering the 
lives of all who were in it, who, however, fortunately escaped with only 
a few stings. Although every necessary remedy was resorted to, tin* 
shock given to the nervous system of the Iforso, and the high state of 
inflammation produced, caused its death in forty-eight hours. 

In the Chapter on Drowning will be found a remarkable case, in which 
wasps, swarming upon an unfortunate in a river, compelled him to dive 
until life was extinct. 

SCORPIONS. 

The following note appears in the Transactions of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Society of Bombay, No. VII., N. S., for 1861, p. 43 of Appendix : — 

** Deaths reported to have occurred from the bites [?] of Scorpions , — 


wire gauze for twelve months, without appearing to obtain any fluid or solid food whatever. 
For some time, he was duly supplied, but, as snakes in captivity very frequently do, he 
ajipeared to eat nothing, all supplies remaining and going into putrefaction iu the cage. 
"When all supplies were discontinued, he remained perfectly active and verj^ venomous, but 
became rather thin. At the end of the year, he was taken out and had hi^. portrait painted. 
When the picture was nearly finished, he died suddenly. 
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lu tbo diaries of the SupcrintonJoiit of Police, Eulnaglieny, three deaths 
wore reported to have taken place from the effect of scorpion bites. 
1. — ^20th May 1861. In Kolondoy, Talooka Jhij unwell, it was reported 
that a Maratha male, age about thirty years, was stung on the foot by a 
scorpion, became insensible, and died within an hour of infliction of the 
bito. 2. — 15th Juno 1861. In Borogaum, Talooka Jhijunwell, Gunna, 
a Coonbee boy, fifteen years old, was bitten on the right foot by a scorpion 
whilst ploughing ; he was affected with great difficulty of breathing, and 
died within two hours. 3. — 13th July 1861. In Doughur, Talooka 
Swindroog, a Maratha man, twenty-five years old, after becoming insen- 
sible, died in an hour and-a-half. No treatment was adopted in either case, 
but, in each instance, the scorpion was killed. 

It is to be regretted that those cases are not more fully reported, as 
Dr. Taylor says that scorpion poison is not fatal to large animals (On 
Poisons, p. 575). 

I find the following note : ‘‘In Scorpion- Stings, chloroform, applied 
on lint to the part, has proved a specific in sixteen cases — H. G.'* 

HACKING THE NECK. 

There is one mode of killing with the dao or tulioary which is clearly 
a matter of customaiy design. Sir Thomas Roe, who visited the Court 
of the Great Mogul, in 1614, monfions that, on one occasion, nearly a 
hundred thieves, by order of the Emperor, “having their hands tied 
down to their feet, had their nocks cut with a sword, but not quite off.” 
Now I find that the nine years’ reports to the Calcutta Nizarant contain 
the details of twenty-seven cases of wounding, in which the principal 
injuries were as follow : Cuts on the outer side of the nock, generally 
extending to the vertobrai, 8 ; wounds across the nape of the neck, 
usually also reaching to or dividing tho spine, 12 ; wounds on the back of 
the skull, 4 ; instances of decapitation, 3, 

The details of these twenty-seven cases go far to prove that the wounds 
were, in nearly every instance, inflicted in a deliberate and more or less 
suecessful attempt to divide the spine by blows across the back of the 
neck. 

These wounds arc nearly always of frightful severity ; and, in most of 
tho cases, other parts of tlie body are hacked. 

In only two of the eleven cases where the wound had been inflicted 
quite across tho back of tho nock, did tho victims escape tho hands of 
their assailants. In one of these, reported by Dr. Ross, of Jessore, the 
unfortunate man lived several days with (in addition to eight other wounds, 
two of which were on tho back of the head, and two completely 
through tho shoulder-blades) a wound across the back of the neck so 
large that “ a child’s head might have been put into it.” It was dis- 
covered, after death, that tho bones of tho neck had been injured, and that 
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the spinal cord was surrounded with blood. Dr. Koss mentioned that the 
wound was such that a sudden turn of the head might have caused instan- 
taneous death. The other individual recovered under the treatment of Mr. 
Scanlan, of Burrisaul, after receiving a severe wound on the upper and 
back part of the neck, one on tho back of the head, and three others. 

In another case, subsequently reported, which also occurred under the 
care of Mr. Scanlan, the wound penetrated to the vertebrm, injuring one 
of them, so that the spinal marrow only escaped by a very little. The 
woman had sustained other severe wounds, but, at the trial, was pro- 
nounced out of danger.* 

In a more recent case, a woman prosecuted her son-in-law who had 
struck her a very severe blow with a heavy duo across the back of her 
neck — a largo scar remained. j* 

In another case, a woman’s life was barely saved from a blow of this 
kind, by tho interposition of her long tresses of hair and her clothes.J 

So common is this practice of striking deadly blows on the back or 
side of tho neck, in tho North-Western Provinces, that, in the printed 
Records of tho Agra Nizamut Adawlut, I find no loss than thirty-three 
cases reported in tho two years, 1852-53 ; instances of complete decapita- 
tion being excluded. § 

I was, for a time, disposed to believe that, in most of tho cases where 
this mode of killing was adopted, it was selected by the murderers as a 
kind of judicial punishment — the thief, tho adultress, or tho trespasser 
being regarded as a criminal upon whom condign punishment, according to 
ancient law, ought to be inflic ted.|| 

The prevalence of such an opinion, at least among the Up-Country 
natives, is negatived by tho fact that men of very strong feelings have, in 
at least two instances before me, voluntarily submil tod to bo put to death 
in this manner by their relations, in preference to incurring disgrace.lT 

* Nizamut Adawlut lieporls, 20th February 1855, p. 210. 

t Ibid^ 21th AugUht 1851, p. 301. 

J Nizamut Adawlut Keports, N. W. P., 2nd September 1853, p. 1093. 

§ Iiiei<]i/ifee?ioi Huso case^, the provocation 'was shown to he in ’>01110 way or other connected 
with the misconduct of women (in one of these, u blind man killed Ins wife when 
asleep) — nine instances wore I he result of disputes, zumerndaree feuds, or abuse; one was a 
case of insanity. In one, a thud or intriguer (ior in a large projiorlion of eases it is found 
diflicult to distinguish the cases) was put to death by tlie people of tlie house in which he 
was caught. Aud, in one, a hrahmiu killed his pregnant wife, tlial her blood might be upon 
certain persons who hud offended him. My notes of the other tlirec eases were mislaid. 

II This mode of self-justification is not overlooked by the criminals of India —neither is it 
ignored by the dispensers of the law. Thus, a man’s wife liaving eloped with another, tho 
husband pursued the guilty pair, and at last discovered the village in which they had taken 
up their abode. lie concealed himself iu the jungle, determined, as he avowed, to rush on 
them at night aud kill them both. He failed in domg so, but severely wounded them. The ses- 
sions judge concurred in tho futw'u of the law officer, who declared ike crime justifiable by the 
JI/«Ao7afidanZ/«ia,andacquittcdtheprisoner. — Police Reports^ L,P.^ 1815, p. 69. Videsupra^p. 12. 

^ These cases are referred to at p. 345, and in the Chapter on Torture, 
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Still there are many cases on record in which the infliction of this 
punishment had rather the character of an execution than of a murder. 
Thus it appears to be a generally received popular opinion throughout 
the country, that those who succeed in apprehending a dacoit or thief in 
the act, have a right to put him to death while ho remains defenceless in 
their hands. The Government have, for years, endeavoured to put down 
this barbarous practice, but cases still frequently occur. 

One Baroneo, of Sarun, stated on trial that, having heard a thief mak- 
ing his way into his house at night, he caught him as ho was getting out 
of the hole in the wall. While the wretch lay half In the hole and half 
out of it, he tied his arms with a piece of rope, and then struck him 
several blows over the back of the neck with a hodaul^ nearly severing 
his head from his body.* At about the same time, and in the same dis- 
trict (Sarun), three persons captured a thief, who had robbed the house 
of one of them, and knocked him down ; while two of them held him 
down, the third brought a hodaul from the hoiiso and nearly hacked his 
head oflT.f 

At Goruckpore, in 1852, three persons seized a man, who had made 
his way into their house, whether for purposes of robbery or of intidgue 
it appeared doubtful, overpowered him, held him down, and killed him 
by repeated blows with a hodaul oii the back of the neck.J 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, lltli June 1853, p. 79(5. Sec a similar case, Police Report, 
L. P., for 181(5, p. 11. 

t ii/rf, 17tli June 1853, p. 800. The operations of the “Wall Pioroors” extend to every part 
of India in-whicli earthen walls and foimdatioiis are common. Tins mode of bur^^lary was 
formerly so prevalent in tlie iici'^libourliood i)f Bliauj^iilporo that Bhuutjnlpore ki Bugnhea 
became as well known a dcfti^nation as “ (hiuiiit dc Partit.'' They arc generally a miserable 
class of petty depredators who, urged by want, tintl out the room in a w(dl-to-do homestead 
in which grain is kept, and, making a hole m the wall, take as mucli dhnn as they can get. 
Others mine under the foumlalion ho as to come out through the earthen floor of tlic room 
which they wish to enter. Knowing that, if the m.i^tcr of the house should have become 
aware of their a]iproach, he will ho standing ready with a tulwar i»r kudalcc to give them a 
fitting reception, they either emerge feet foremost or j)nsh before them a (earthen 

vessel) which, in its gloIiiiLir form, very much resembles, under tlie circumstances, the lop of 
a native’s head. When this receives thefiist blow, there may possibly be time for retreat. 
Consideration of the facts that this crime is a theft ralJier than a burglary, and that 
intriguers arc frequently called burglars and maltreated as such, appears to Jiavc <letermined 
our Judges strongly to discounteiuince the slaying of wall-])icrcers, thus : “ Prisoner found 
deceased in act of house-breaking by night in liis house, ami killed him with a kodali, which 
he had called for, as he admitted, for the purpose. lie was coindeled of murder and sen- 
tenced to death by the sessions jmlgc. The seiiteiico being referred to the High Court for 
confirmation, it was held that the prisoner had been legally convicted of murder, that he 
had intentionally done to the ileceasod more harm tluui was necessary for any purpose of 
defence, and that not whilst deprived of power of self-control. But the sentence was mitigated 
to transportation for life, than which, it w.is held, no less sentence could be legally passed. 
The Judge, however, in a letter to Govcniment, suggested the mitigation of the pimishmont, 
which was accordingly reduced to imprisonment for six montlis.— v. Dawan Geei^j 
1 Ind. Jur., N. S., 253.”— Co?aeZ/und Woodman, p. 537. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 3rd January 1852, p, 4. 
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Tlio converse of tlio above cases appeared iu a trial at Bareilly. Tt 
was shown from the confession of one Khyala Sing, that ho entered th(‘ 
house of one Ilussao Sah with intent to steal, and armed with a sword. 
The master of tlie house was aroused, and endeavoured to capture the 
thief ; a struggle ensued, in which the robber cut his opponent on the 
neck so severely as to cause instant death.* 

A case of the kind was tried before the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
and Martaban Provinces, in 1854. Its details are very remarkable, as showing 
the extension of this mode of punishment into Burmah. A number of 
Burmese wood-cutters, on the frontier, seized four Shans, on suspicion that 
they were elephant-stealers, tied their hands, and killed them with blows 
of a dao on the back of the neck, without completely decapitating them. 
Tliey all pleaded guilty ; and, in consideration of their ignorance and 
lialf-civilized state, were sentenced only to a long term of imprisonment.f 
We have already seen that, in a very largo proportion of the recorded 
cases, this mode of death has been inflicted ns the punishment of sexual 
crime, suspected or discovered. The following is a singular case in point. 
A Dacca man, suspecting his wife of having an intrigue with another 
person, had often warned her to break off the intimacy, but to no effect. 
One day, returning home, ho caught them in the act of adultery. They 
ran off, and the husband wont on to the house. Shortly after, the womau 
came iu, when he asked her whore she had been. She replied, looking 
after the cattle in the field. He inquired — were the cattle in the j angle ? 
‘‘ If you want to eat, — oat ; I will not suffer you to live. 1 have often told 
you to break off intercourse with that man, but you have not listened to 
mo.” Ho then tied her right hand, and, seizing her by the left, nearly 
severed her head from her body with a dao^ with which he also inflicled 
several other blows on her person. lie then, with the weapon in his hand, 
gave himself up, freely confessing the deed.J 

Mention was made, in Note to page 350, of a case in which a man hav- 
ing been murdered in his house, evidently on account of an intrigue, tlie 
body was bound head and feet, carried to some distance, and there left, 
after having been chopped on the back of the neck. The above instances 
may throw a light upon the motive which suggested the apparently un- 
necessary hacking in that and in the following case. The body of a man was 
discovered, in the Almorah district, with tlie back of the neck and head cut, 
the throat gashed, and the nose and ears cut off. It came out, in the in- 
quiry, that the deceased had intrigued with the wife of one Harkoa, who, it 
appeared, lay in wait with three others, for the deceased ; seized him, 
struck him on the back of the neck with an axe, and despatched him. They 


♦ Nizamul Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 27th February 1854, p. 2’31. 
t NizamutA<lawlut Reports, 27tli July 1851, p. 120. 

X Police Report, L, P., 1810, pp, 42, 43. 
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t]H‘n bound the body to a polo and took it away to a ravine, where they 
hid it, — but not until the injured husband had cut the throat with a razor, 
and another had cut off the ears, for the ear-rings. The husband also 
out off the nose (the penalty of adultery) and threw it away.* 

In the following case, which came under my own notice, this crime was 
committed upon a defenceless person with most cruel deliberation. In 
August 1853, the body of an aged man was brought to mo, at Howrah, 
with an euoraious wound traversing the back of the neck transversely 
just above the lino of the shoulders, completely dividing the spine, and 
nearly effecting decapitation. The lower limbs had been in great part 
devoured by dogs or jackals. 1 gave it as my opinion that the wound 
must have boon inflicted during life, and at a moment when the deceased 
was either on his knees, or lying with his face to the ground ; and that 
it caused instantaneous death. I added that the instrument employed 
was probably a dao or heavy sword. One Petumber Pass Scwlee, upon 
being arrested on suspicion, admitted the murder, and named his asso- 
ciates. Ife produced two daoa as the instruments used by himself and 
one of his accomplices in effecting the murder. I found that the longer of 
the two weapons was singularly calculated to cause such a wound as that 
observed on the deceased’s person.f 

In the majority of cases, it would appear that the wounds on the nock 
are inflicted in the heat of passion, in a struggle or in a chase, where the 
victim’s limbs are perfectly free. In many instances, the wounds on the 
nock are the only injuries inflicted. The natives’ dexterity in striking 
the neck may result, among the Bengalees, from their practice of decapi- 
tating goats, &c., for food and sacrifice with a single blow ; among the 
Up-Country men it may be attributed to more or less acquaintance with 
the use of the sword.f Still, wherever the hands and aims are unin- 
jured, it must bo a matter of probability that the victim has been tied or held. 

* Kizomut Adawlut Reports, N. W. T*., 30tli 1853, p. 1048. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., Part I of 1853, p, 87. 

t Most of the heroes of India history have been reraarkablc for the force and dexterity 
with whicli I hey could strike with the sword. Thus we read of Rukhtyar’s contest with a 
lighting elephant, in which ho put the enraged animal to flighi by a blow on the trunk. Of 
Shere Khan’s killing an enormous tiger with one blow of his sabre, and of Shore Afgan’s 
cutting off the trunk of tlie Emperor’s elephant with a single stroke, and linishinghis career 
I)}*- cleaving the Subadar of Bengal in two. Beheading a buffalo wdtli a single blow is a 
common exploit among the Nopaule&e. It appears to be a feat which requires more dexterity 
than muscular power. Vide svpra^ p. 226. 

A friend told me that, some years ago, a party of English gentlemen (who were not 
swordsmen) were standing with a Mahomedan Prince on the bank of a river, out of which a 
rohee fish as thick as a man’s thigh had just been brought. The fiiiglishmen, taking a tul- 
war from an attendant, tried, successively, to cut the fish through as it lay on the ground, 
hul, to their surprise, their heavy downward blows almost entirely failed. The Nawab, 
the least muscular of the party, took the sword, and before a moderate drawing-cut the fish 
appeared to fall in two. 

It is remarkable that there arc very few Malionielaiis, m fan circumstances, w'ho are not 
swordsmen. 
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Among the cases of hacking tho neck published in the Nizamut Re- 
ports, are several of considerable importance in a medico-legal point of 
view. As that of a man in Assam, who struck the child of his sister-in- 
law, three years old, while she was sleeping. He gave merely one stroke 
with a dao^ which, however, half cut through the infant’s neck, and 
must have caused instantaneous death. lie appears to have been a weak- 
minded man, but not a lunatic — ^no cause of ill-feeling could be discovered. 
Ho had formerly smoked gunjah, but had entirely left it off. During the 
preceding six months ho had suffered extremely from a disease, apparently 
of neuralgic character. It became a question whether the murder was 
committed to effect his own recovery, — to a})pease the goddess Kalee ; 
or whether tho deed was done under tho iiifliienco of gunjah. There was 
no proof of insanity. He was sentenced to death. * * * § 

Gopal, a Brahmin, acknowledged, on trial, that he had killed his wife in 
tho night, by sti’iking her on the neck with his sword. She woke him up 
suddenly, ho said, and takijig her for a thief, ho snatched up his sword and 
cut her down with two blows. Tho woman had hansa ornaments on 
her toes, the sound of wliicli, it was held, he must have heard on tho 
slightest movement, lie had left his house sloalthily after the deed, 
throwing his sword down a well, and it was only in the fouzdareo deposi- 
tions that the above derenco was made. At the thannah, it was merely 
said that ho had killed his wife. Tho crime was regarded as murder, 
but he was sentenced to transportation for life.f 

III tho same year, Nunha, of Bareilly, asked bread of his mother : she 
refused it, with an indelicate retort. Knraged at the reply, he took up 
an axe aud killed her with four wounds — ‘‘one on tho temple cutting 
through the flesh ; another on tho face dividing the lips, and breaking 
two of tho front teeth; another just under tho neck, cutting through the 
bone ; and a fourth, on tho throat, severing the windpipe.’’^ 

DECAPITATION. 

The practice of bclieading appears to have been, from very early 
limes, equally common among tho Hindus and Mussulmans, but we do 
not find that it was emjdoyed by any of their Governments as the national 
mode of executing criminals after the manner of tho Turks and the 
Chinese.§ The Southern hill tribes of this Presidency, who are generally 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, IGth October 1855, p. 453. 

f Nizmut Adawlul Reports, N. W. P., 3rd November 1851, p. G17. 

X Ibid^ 17tli January 1854, p. 44. 

§ It is related of tho tyrant Wuzuffer Shah that, whenever he made prisoners of any 
rebels, he took pleasure in beheading thorn himself, and that the number of persons ho is 
said to have put to death in this manner is iucrcdiblc. Most of the other Mussulmuuu 
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regarded as the aborigines of the country, — driven up into tbeii* narrow 
territories by the first infiux of the Hindus, at a time which is pre-historic, 
but still retaining many of their original religious usages and distinctive 
traits of custom, — all these scattered races, the Soorys, Khonds, Koles, 
Santhals, Garrows, and the various tribes of Nagas, Kookies, Chuckmas, 
Reaugs, Mughs, &c., who inhabit the hills of Assam and those extending 
from Muueepore to Arracau and Burmah, behead their enemies. This 
fact, of course, has an important bearing upon many cases of homicide 
occurring in the border districts of the Bengal Presidency. 

Mr, Charles Bedford tolls me of a Kole who, thinking that six old 
women had bewitched him, placed them in a line, and cut all their heads off, 
except the last, who, objecting to this severe ordeal, ran away. 

It appeared, in a trial at Maubhoom (bordering upon the Kole and 
Soory countries), that two hill men having missed their wives, and 
suspecting that they had gone off with a certain man, made search for 
them 5 and, after eight days, found the three sitting together under a tree 
eating some jungle fruits. Whereupon, they, without parley, both struck 
the man with their weapons, an axe and hatchet, severing his head from 
his body. They then attacked their wives severally, and cut off their 
heads by repeated blows. They then took the heads into the village and 
freely’ surrendered themselves. At trial, they confessed all with the 
utmost candour, evidently thinking that they acted justifiably,* 

In 1849, an inhabitant of the neighbouring district of Bancoorah, 
becoming acquainted with his wife’s criminality, warned her. His 
wishes were disregarded. Hearing that the meetings took place at a 
tank whence the woman fetched water — he, early one morning, ascended 
a tree on the banks of the tank, armed with a tanghy. The 
woman came, and was met by her paramour ; but, other persons 
coming up, they went away, each returning home. He remained on 
the tree that day and nighty and part of the next day^ when the woman 
came again, and her paramour met her. He descended the tree, cut off 
the man’s head, while in the act, then pursued the woman, cut off her 
head, and, tying the two heads together, was proceeding to Bancoorah 
to bring them to the magistrate, wlien he was mot by some ghatwals, to 


rulers of Bengal also had some of their criminals decapitated. The late native government 
of Nagporo numbered beheading among tlieir puiiisliments. The Mussulmauns generally 
took the heads of their enemies slain in buttle. Khuu Alum, having taken the fortress of 
^Hajypore, and put the governor and mo'^t of the garrison to the sword, despatched all the 
heads to the Emperor, who immediately sent tlicm to Dad Khan as a hint of his own 
probable fate. Moorsliud Cooly Kli.in having defeated llashcod Khan, near Moorshedabad, 
in 1712, ordered (hat a pj^ramid should be erected on the Delhi road, with nichcH to contain 
the heads of the enemy, as a monument of his victory. 

According to the Muhonicdan law, l>ocapiuiion by a sword, or similar weapon, was the 
prescribed punishment in senteuees to Khan^ or Retaliation of Death, in cases of murder. 

* Nizamut Adawlut lieports, 9th June 18o2, p. 911. 

o 2 
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'Whom he delivored himself up. He was acquitted, on the plea of justidca- 
tion.^ 

This may almost bo considered as a local custom. Nineteen years later, 
in 1868, Shaik Buxee, of Chyebassa, murdered his wife and her paramour, 
and brought their heads to the deputy commissioner in triumph. The con- 
fession was at once recorded by the deputy commissioner, who committed 
him to the sessions. Ho was sentenced to death.f 

In 1850, another Bancoorah man, having had an intrigue with a neigh- 
bour’s wife, who had quitted him for a Brahmin, and refused to speak to 
him, wont to her house, and asked her if she persisted in not speaking to 
him. She replied, “ Yes,” and abused him, when he caught up a kurariy 
and cut off her head by repeated blows ; ho then took up the head and the 
kurari to go to the magistrate, but was seized by some ghatwals, after 
proceeding openly with them for a short distance. Ho was sentenced to 
death. J 

In 1844, a party of hill men made an inroad and killed and decapitated 
twenty Munneepoorees residing in tlie Company’s teiTitory. 

In 1854, two Garrows were sentenced to death for having been parties 
in an expedition into Assam for the sake of plunder and of procuring 
heads, in which they took eight lives. [See p. 408.] § 

The most ordinary cases of murder by decapitation in the plains are 
generally the results of some act of sexual immorality. 

In 1852, one Sobha, of Bareilly, took a sword with which ho beheaded 
his wife, and wounded the infant in her arms, and then struck his brother. 
The child appears to have died of starvation, and the brother of fever. 
Sobah said that his brother had intrigued with his wife.|| 

In a case tried in the Saugor and Nerbudda temtory in 1852, a man 
confessed that a married girl of eighteen or nineteen, who hadbecome 
pregnant by him, having urged with great pertinacity that ho should take 
her into his house, which ho was unwilling to do, lest his reputation 
should suffer by his connexion with a woman of inferior caste, took her to 
the river, whore he killed her with repeated strokes of an axe, finishing 
by decapitating her and abandoning her body in the water.T 

In the following year, a man of the same districjt confessed that a 
married woman with whom ho had intrigued for three years, becoming 
importunate in urging him to elope with her, which he resisted on account 
of his family, and being then married, he cut off her head in the jungle, 
after a vain attempt to throttle her with his hands.** 

* Police Report, L, P., 1849, p. 67. 

t Benfijal Police Report for 1868, p. 278. 

X Ibid, 1850, p. 50. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 19tU June 1854, p. 743. 

Ij Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 25th March 1852, p. 214. 

f Ibid, 3rd March 1862, p. 146. 

** Ibid, 29th Nov. 1858, p. 1420. 
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In 1852, a Mussnlmaun, of Delhi, beheaded and almost hacked to 
pieces a common prostitute, who threatened to discontinue her connexion 
with him ; — a very common incentive to muider in India.* * * § 

In 1853, Gandiah Kahalin, of Maubhoom, confessed that, — her 
husband having been in the habit of beating, starving, and abusing 
her, and of associating with another woman, — she, on a certain night, 
freed herself from a post in the yard to which he had bound her 
and, finding her husband asleep in the house, struck him two blows 
on the neck with a koralecy and severed his head. She then dragged 
the body first to a shed, and afterwards to the bed of a rivulet, and 
throw the head into a pool. The head was not found ; traces of drag- 
ging a body were found up to the cow-house, where some spots of blood 
wore seen, smeared over with sand. The place where the body was 
found was about 160 yards from the house. Sentence — imprisonment 
for life.f 

Two men, of Nuddea, having long cohabited with the same woman, 
one, assisted by an accomplice, cut off* the other’s head with a dao and a 
knife, and threw the body into a tank. The head was not found.J 

In several recorded cases, this crime has boon committed under very 
extraordinary circumstances. One Bheokaree, of Cawnporo, being in 
his house with his two children — a girl aged nine or ten years, and 
an infant eighteen months old, desired the girl to pacify the child. She 
not complying at once, ho was seized with ungovernable rage, seized a 
hatchet, and severed the neck of his daughter, fairly decapitating her at 
the second blow. He then threw himself into a well. Sentence — death. § 
Reference has already been made to the crime of a Hooghly man who, 
in 1845, had his enemy (who had intrigued with one of his female rela- 
tions) held down by three persons, and with a large sacrificial knife, cut 
off* his head with one blow ; and, with a second, divided the body at 
the waist. 

In 1852, one Bissonath, also of Hooghly, confessed the murder of his 
wife’s paramour, having concerted his destruction with others. After 
he had knocked down the man senseless with a heavy pukkah bamboo, he 
and his four accomplices took turns with a sharp-cutting vegetable knife, 
in hacking the neck, until they severed the head from the body. Dr. 
Ross found several wounds on the shoulder, made with some cutting 
instrument, and the head had evidently been severed from the trunk 
by blows.|| 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 10th March 1852, p. 184, 

f Nizamut Adawlul lieports, 10th June 1853, p. 7G9. 

X Ibid^ 25th June 1853, p. 85. See also cases of decapitation apparently by a single 
blow, N. A, R., May 28, 1856 ; p. 8541 ; and ibid^ Sept. 26 of same year, p. 649. 

§ Ibid^ 8rd August 1853, p. 943. 

II Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Ist January 1852, p. 1. 
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In 1848, a Chittagong girl of about sixteen murdered her liusband, an 
old Brahmin of sixty, by cutting off his head, whilst he was asleep, with 
the large two-handed knife used in sacrifices,* 

In 1850, a Dome, of Baraset, in a state of frenzy, without apparent 
reason, came up to where his brother’s wife was standing with other 
women, and struck off her head with a dao. The bystanders were too 
much alarmed to apprehend him; ho escaped and was not again heard of.f 

In May 1854, a case was tried, at Agra, which illustrated the deadly 
certainty with which natives accustomed to the use of the tulwar slay 
by decapitation. One Rarabuksh, a sepoy, having gone with three of 
his comrades to witness the religious ceremonies at Gobardhun, suddenly 
and, as far as could be ascertained, without any provocation, drew his 
sword and, attacking one of his comrades, severed his head from his body, 
and immediately wont onwards and decapitated three harmless women 
before he was arrested, which, however, was not effected until his left 
forearm was severed from his body. Ilis companions declared that they 
had known him five or six yeai'S ; that ho was a quiet, inoffensive man, 
and was not intoxicated at the time of committing this act, nor was he 
even suspected of being insanc.f 

Dr, Kenneth McLeod tells me that there appears to be an increasing 
tendency, among criminals in this country, to expose the bodies of their 
victims on railroads, that it may appear that death has been accidental. 
He alluded to a case of decapitation. Medical Officers cannot be too 
careful in their examination of such cases. As in the instance of a gentle- 
man who .was decapitated by a train at Ashford in Kent in June last, 
there can be no doubt whatever with regard to the nature of the injtiries 
inflicted by the wheels, &c.; but it will have to bo decided whether these 
were sustained before or after death, and also whether other cause of 
death, ns by wounds, poison, strangulation, &c., &c., is discoverable. 

For Decapitation^ see pp, 72, 73, 348-49-50-52, 

HUMAN SACRIFICE. 

The practice of human sacrifice (altogether apart from sati and 
female infanticide) constituted, previous to the times of Mahomodan 
ascendancy in India, a leading feature in the religion of the Hindus. 
The life of a man was the most acceptable sacrifice that could be offered 
to their sanguinary deities. Hence the immolations and sacrifices at 
Hurd war, at the Mahadeo Hills, at Saugor Island, and at Jugganauth, 
and the Satis, once universally practised throughout India, and still 
prevalent in many of the native states. According to Col. Sleeman, 


* Police Tleport, L, P., 1S48, p. 41. 
t Ibid, 1850, p. 63. 

j Nizamut Adawlut Ileport*^, N. W. P., for May 1854, p. 575. 
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human sacriflcoB wore offored in the City of Saugor during the whole of 
the Mahratta Government, up to the year 1800, The Rev. Mr. Ward 
oolloetod much important and striking infoimation relative to this practice 
as prevailing in Bengal, so late os the year 1817. He was infonned that, 
at Chitpore and at Kalighat, near Calcutta, human sacridees had been 
occasionally offered up to the year 1788, and that the practice was still 
known to exist at other places, — as at Ksheera, a town near Burdwau, 
and at Brumha Neetula, near Nuddea, where headless human bodies con- 
tinued, from time to time, to be found near the temples. 

Baboo Bholanath Chunder, of Calcutta, speaks thus of the human sacri- 
fices at Chitpore and Nuddea : — 

“ Chitpore, so called from the Kali Chitraswari of that village. She 
is one of those old images to whom many a human sacrifice has been 
offered under the regime of the Brahmins” (p. 2). 

At Santipore, near Nuddea, the Bar oar y Poojah used to be celebrated 
with* groat ceremony. ‘‘In one of tlieso Poojahs, a party of Brahmins 
had assembled to didnk and converse under the effects of liquor ; one of 
them proposed to offer a sacrifice to Kali, to which the others assented ; 
but, having nothing to sacrifice, one cried out ‘ Where is the goat ? ' 
On which another, more drunk than the rest, exclaimed, ‘ I will be 
the goat and at once placed himself on his knees, when one of the com- 
pany cut off his head with the sacrificial knife.” Next morning they 
took the body to the river, and had it burnt, reporting that the man had 
died of cholera (page 21). 

Among the temples near the seat of the old native kings of Assam, 
in the Seebsaugor District, is the Copper Temple or Jama Serai, “ a small 
room or cell built of stone masonry, about 10 or 12 foot wide, and 
surrounded at about 30 foot by a stone wall on all four sides.” This was, 
at one time, “ a very notorious place, for hero numerous human victims 
used to be sacrificed in honor of Durga.” 

At Jaintoapore, east of Sylhot, there is also a temple whore similar 
bloody rites were frequently perpetrated. 

In 1821, certain persons were caught in the act of carrying off a human 
victim to be sacrificed at Jaintoapore. It appears that these men wore 
directed by Oochung Bunggaunt Kooam (brother-in-law of the Rajah of 
Jaintoapore) to procure a man for tliis purpose, and that they actually 
seized a person named Mon ; but, an alarm being given, they were taken 
prisoners. They affirmed that Koosa had, for several years past, im- 
molated human victims. That, after ablution of the intended victim, a 
garland of flowers was placed round his neck, and then his head was cut 
off with a sword. It was added that it appears that these sacrifices were 
made to the goddess Kali, in hopes of procuring progeny.* 


* Mftcnafjhten’ft Reports, Vol. II., p, 108 . 
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Captain Gavin B. Crawford has described a similar place in the Central 
Provinces.* Ho writes : “ Whilst Superintendent of the Chunda district, 
in the Nagpore dominions, I heard that such sacrifices took place every 
third year in the neighbouring principality of Bustar, which is tributary 
to the Rajah of Nagpore. Being anxious to ascertain the truth of these 
reports, I sent a man in the disguise of a cloth merchant, in the year 
1822, to procure necessary information ; and he brought me a detailed 
account of the sacrifice, of which he was an eye-witness. I sent the 
statement to Mr. Jenkins, late Resident at Nagpore ; he remonstrated on 
the subject with the Rajah of Bustar, who did not deny the fact, but 
promised that it should never happen again. Whether he kept his pro- 
mise or not, I do not know. I give the account brought to mo by Eukya 
Pudlwar as nearly as possible in his own words. ‘ I arrived at Dhunte- 
warra on the 19th September. The Fort is of mud, and has two gate- 
ways; within it are the temple and five huts belonging to the oflSlciating 
priests. The temple is dedicated to Devi or Dhuntoswurree, some name 
or incarnation of the goddess Kali ; it is built of cut stone; it is square 
of 15 feet, and is 18 feet in height. In front is a portico. About six 
weeks before my arrival, Mypal Deo, Rajah of Bustar, had marched from 
Jugdulpore, taking with him one large Car {ruth) ornamented with 
pewter, and four other cars covered with nettings and garlands of flowers. 
His train consisted of 100 matchlockmen, 20 horsemen, and one ele- 
phant. On the 23rd of September, at 8 oVlock p.m,, the following sac- 
rifice was offered in the portico in front of the temple, the Rajah being 
present: 

5 Gossyns^ 

10 People, of different castes^ 

600 He-goats, and 

10 Male Buffaloes' 

“ The victims were killed by having their heads cut off with a largo 
sword. As a conclusion to this sacrifice, on the Dusehra, 25th September, 
the image of Vigra Devi (another name for Kali) was placed in the 
upper platform of the largo car, and the Rajah and his wife sat on the 
lower one. They were, in this manner, dragged by 300 men to a spot 
near the village, where the Rajah performed the Sumya Poojah. The 
sacrifice takes place every third year, and the number of human victims 
ought to be fifteen. Should it be impossible to procure any victims by the 
seizure of travellers, or others, not inhabitants of the Bustar country, the 
Rajah, in that case, caused one of his own subjects to be seized for the 
sacrifice. Human sacrifices also occur in the Nizam’s country. Mr. 
Fenwick, a gentleman who was an agent for Messrs. Palmer & Co. of 
Hydrabad, and who lived for many years at Madeepoor, informed mo that, 


* Bengal Annual for 1830, p. 821. 
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in the neighbourhood of that place, there is a small tract of particularly 
fine land, to keep up the fertility of which, the natives conceive it neces- 
sary to offer a human victim yearly. The statement of Enkya Pudlwar 
would, of itself, appear sufficient to prove that human sacrifices do take 
place; but not a shadow of doubt, as to the fact, can exist in any one’s 
mind, after knowing that Mr. Jenkins wrote to me and stated that the 
llajah, in an interview with him, did not deny it.” 

We have already seen that the Dacoits- proper of Bengal are votaries of 
Kali, and perfoim poojah to that divinity before undertaking any perilous 
attack. Old writers state that they, on some occasions, even vow that they 
will offer up human sacrifices, in the persons of those whom they murder 
in their depredations,* and that, if wo may credit very respectable testi- 
monies, they were frequently guilty of sacrificing human victims to Kali 
under circumstances of horror and atrocity scarcely crodiblo.f 

It was held, in the Rudhiradhyaya, or Sanguinary Chapter of the Calica 
Puran, that, through sacrifices. Princes obtain bliss, heaven, and victory 
over their enemies. By a human sacrifice, attended by the foms laid 
down, Devi is pleased one thousand years, and by the sacrifice of three 
men one hundred thousand years. [It is of great importance, in a judi- 
cial point of view, that it should be borne in mind that nearly all the 
scriptures and traditions of the Hindus concur in promising the highest 
blessings, — such as success in war, numerous offspring, wealth, the reali- 
zation of all desires, — to him who offers a man in sacrifice.] The victim 
must be a person of good appearance, and be prepared by ablutions and 
requisite ceremonies. The performance of the sacrifice with a Chandra- 
hassa, or Cattri (two weapons of the axe kind) is reckoned the best 
mode. The sacrificer must previously make use of certain prescribed 
texts and invocations ; an unclean or deformed person, one unwilling, one 
under twelve years of ago, or a female, must never be sacrificed. If a 
human sacrifice is performed, without the consent of the Prince, the 
performer incurs sin. In cases of imminent danger, or war, sacrifices 
may be performed at pleasure, by Princes themselves and their ministers, 
but by none else. The victim’s head is to bo struck off, and offered with 
the blood. Previously to striking the blow, the sacrificer is to invoke 
the deity and to worship the victim. Having immolated a human victim, 
with all the requisite ceremonies, at a cemetery or holy place, the sacri- 
ficer must bo cautious not to cast eyes upon the body, — the head must be 
presented with averted eyes.} 

♦ Tytler’s Considerations on the Present Political State of India, Vol. L, p. 224. 

f AsiaticResearches, Vol. VII., p. 465. 

X See Mr. Blacquiere’s translation of this Chapter, Asiatic Researches, Vol. V., p. 8G9. 

In one ofthe Mackenzie Manuscripts we have an account of a people who, entering Kasi (/.e., 
fictitious Benares), found that it was a wilderness of banyan trees. They cleared the forest, 
but were opposed by a local Durga, who threatened to destroy them for trespassing on her 
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Tiieso dotuila will be found to illustrate, in a very remarkable manner, the 
proceedings of ilie criminals in the following case. In September 1851, 
an iufoimcr waited upon the magistrate of Chittagong, offering to cause tho 
apprehension of one Joodhomoueo,aReaug, an old offender, occupying the 
Jaoni village of Punooa, in the hills to the North-east of Chittagong. 
Joodhomonee appears to have boon a man of considerable inflnence in his 
tribe; and, upon an attempt being made by a largo body of Hill-men under 
the orders of the darogah to arrest him, his people rushed out, fired at 
them with muskets, and drove them off. Thirteen days after this affray, 
Joodhomonee, with a body of armed men, entered a place called Sukhun, 
where some Kookies had taken up their residence a short time previously. 
Those unfortunate persons, eleven in number, were seized ; six were 
caused to bathe in the river, and were taken through the jungle to a place 
of sacrifice, — a cleared spot, staked round with bamboos about six feet 
high, with strips scraped up and loft adhering to tho stems as a kind of 
ornament. Five sacrificial altars wore afterwards found on that spot, and 
one elsewhere. The sacrifice was performed by torch-light in tho pre- 
sence of many persons. Tho victims, having been bound, six of Jood- 
homonee’s people, armed with bill-hooks, selected each his sacrifice, and, 
having performed a religious ceremony {poojahy) struck off tho Kookies’ 
heads, Joodhomonee and another salaaming at each successive sacrifice. 
On the following night, three more Kookies, two men and a woman, were 
taken to another spot, and there sacrificed in like manner. After tho 
sacrifice, one of these murderers carried a body to the police and charged 
one Bhuggoe Roy, an enemy of Joodhomonee, with his death. Tho 
other bodies appear to have been thrown into the water. Tho sacrifice 
was said to be intended to propitiate the gods in favor of Joodhomonee, 
and to got his enemy, Bhuggoe Roy, into trouble. 

Mr. Bowring, who tried this case, mentions in his report that tho tribes 
inhabiting the Jaoni Mehals, worship fourteen deotas, or gods, some of 
which correspond to the Hindu deities, while others are local divinities. 
He adds — “ It has long boon notorious that human sacrifices to these 
gods are not of uncommon occurrence.”* It will be at once remarked 
that, considering the absence of all but oral tradition upon religious cere- 
monies among these savages, the sacrifice detailed above was perfoimed 
in i^markably strict conformity with the rules of tho Sanguinary Chapter. 
Indeed, except in tho particulars of tho victims being prisoners, and one 
of their number being a female, every item of the ceremonial appears to 
have been rightly carried out. 

domains. They promised her one thousand and eight human sacrifices from among the 
people of the tribe, and the title of War Goddess, so that, when the tribe should rule and 
fight mth other Kings, her appetite for humau blood should be abundantly satiated. With 
these terms the Durga was satisfied. 

♦ Nizumut Adawiut Reports, Vol. II., Part 1, of 1853, p. SUU. 
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Although I was then the Medical Officer of Chittagong, the bodies of 
the victims were not brought in to me fer examination ; but, according to 
the evidence of eye-witnesses, each bead was cut off— ‘‘ as if it were that 
of a kid.” 

In 1837, four Bengalees went to Kootoob Parah, in the Joom Bungoo 
Hills (Chittagong District), to trade, and never returned. It was declared 
in evidence that they fell into the hands of Joymonee Dewau, Tonooram 
and Ally churn, and that they were taken with their hands bound behind 
them by a large body of hill men with torches, armed with dao». As they 
passed, the women wore heard saying that Tonooram had dreamt tliat, if 
Indr a poojah could be performed on a rock on the top of Nooncheeree 
Hill, and some people sacrificed there, the treasures of seven Rajahs would 
be found concealed under the rock,* and that they supposed the Bengalees 
had been taken away to bo sacrificed. Other witnesses deposed that, 
going to the top of the Nooncheeree Hill, they saw there a large rock, which 
appeared to have been partially broken, and the jungle cleared away from 
it. Hearing a great noise of men approaching, they hid themselves in 
the jungle, and saw Tonooram and Allychurn, accompanied by about 
fifteen Kookies, bringing with them four Bengalees with their hands 
bound to their waists. They ascended the hill towards the rock. Early 
next morning they heard the sound of a gong from the rock. Going 
towards it, they concealed themselves at a short distance and observed 
that a large quantity of red flowers were collected on it for making 
poojah, Joymonee Dewau was sitting on the rock, near the flowers, 
and saying, It is time to conimenoo the poojah. Lot the men be sacri- 
ficed.” The other two prisoners approached the four captives who were 
bound separately to trees and surrounded by forty or fifty Chackmas and 
Kookies. The second prisoner took one of the captives, and bound him 
by his feet to a post ; the third prisoner threw a rope about the prisoner's 
neck, and knocked him down with his head towards the east ; the 
prisoner exclaimed “ Ma I Ma 1 ” The third prisoner took a hill dao, one 
and-a-quarter cubit long, and struck the victim one blow on tlie back of the 
neck ; this blow, not having separated the head from the body, he cut the 
residue by drawing the dao backwards and forwards. The second prisoner 
took severed head, ascended the rock, and placed the head down on 
the flowers ; then the first aud second prisoners made their obeisance to the 
poojah. In this way, they despatched the other three captives, one 
after the other, the second prisoner holding each of them down, whilst 


* The following appeared, not long since, in the papers. A Greek, some time ago, at 
Stamboul, dreamt a dream, in which the guardian demon of a certain hill appeared to him, 
saying that if he would sacrifice his cliild to him he would disclose the whereabouts of a vast 
treasure. The Gre^ took his little daughter to the hill next day, and having beat out her 
brains, dug for the gold in high spirits until he was arrested. 
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the third cut off their heads. After the cei’emonj, the prisoner ordered 
that the bodies should be bound up with pieces of rock and carried off 
towards the north and thrown into a large tank situated there. The 
special sessions judge appointed to try the case was of opinion that 
the whole of the prisoners were guilty of the crime of having murdered 
and immolated four human beings in cold blood.* The Nizamut Adawlut, 
not being satisfied with the evidence, acquitted the prisoners. 

When Joodhomonee’s case, related above, occurred, the recollection 
of this affair was still fresh at Chittagong. On comparing the accounts 
of the two poojahsy it is certain that, if the description of what occur- 
red on Nooncheeree Hill was fictitious, those who gave it were, at least, 
well acquainted with the manner in which human sacrifices ai'e performed 
in that part of the country. 

The Madras Herald^ December 12, 1840, published the following 
account of a supposed human sacrifice, communicated by a correspondent 
at Ramuad, and authenticated by a respectable signature : — 

“ About the end of last month, a paudarum, on his return from Ram- 
misseram, located himself in a village about five miles east of Ramnad. 
He gave himself out to be a great swamy; that he could work miracles ; 
the first of which was opening a spring of water near a tank, which he 
named Gunga Theertuniy or the holy water of the Ganges. Hundreds 
of the deluded population, in and about this place, left their houses, in 
order to have their sins forgiven and their diseases cured. I rode out to 
see the man, as he was much talked of by the people, and was astonished 
to witness about two hundred people, men and women, anxiously awaiting 
an opportunity to have access to the ‘ swamy.’ I spoke to him on the 
absurdity of his pretensions, and entreated him not to deceive the people. 
I also advised the people not to be so foolish as to believe that the panda- 
rum could do them any good, for he and all mankind are sinners, and 
that forgiveness of sins and miracles proceed alone from God, who is 
the author of all good. On the evening of the JL9th instant, the chucklers 
of the village where the pandarum resided, observing crows and vultures 
hovering near a group of trees, and suspecting there was carrion for them 
to feast upon, were tempted to visit the spot ; when, lo I they found a 
corpse, mangled most dreadfully, having the left hand and right leg cut 
off. On the head wore many iron nails driven; on the neck they found 
a garland of flowers, and the forehead besmeared with sandal-paste. It 
was a matter of difficulty to find out who the unfortunate individual was, 
but his handkerchief and short trousers identified him to be a peon, in 
the service of the zemindar, named Moothocoroe. It is commonly rumoured 
that a certain person, named Moothacoroe, was ailing, and that his rela- 
tions went to the pandarum to inquire if he would recover. The pauda- 


♦ Asiatic Jour., N. S., Vol. XXXI., p. 1. 
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rum replied that Moothacoree would die of the disease ; that nothing 
short of a human sacrifice could propitiate for him, and that the victim 
should bear the name of the sick individual. On the day after the dis- 
covery of this horrid deed, the pandarum was found absent. He had 
hiken the alarm and started; but, through the active vigilance of the rajah’s 
peons, he was brought yesterday, and is confined in the palace guard-room.” 

Government have long been actively engaged in endeavoring to put 
down the system of human sacrifice extensively prevailing among the 
Khonds inhabiting the hill tracts of Orissa. Valuable reports have, from 
time to time, been published, showing the character and extent of this 
frightful evil and the succc'^s which has attended our efforts to suppress 
it. I think it right to quote, from these reports,* the descriptions which 
liave been given of tlie various modes in which these sacrifices are pei’- 
petrated, as it will be found that they illustrate, in several striking parti- 
culars, the modes of sacrifice, wounding, and torture adopted in other 
parts of India. 

It must be premised that the victims of these sacrifices, or “ Meriahs,” 
must, in every case, be bought ; otherwise they would not be regarded 
as acceptable offerings to the deities whom their deaths are intended 
to propitiate or appease. They are generally well fed and kindly treated, 
up to time of sacrifice. f The modes of sacrifice differ much in the 
several districts of Khondistan. 

Mr. Russell states that, in the Maliahs of Goomsur^ the victim, 
having first been stupefied with toddy, is seized and thrown into a pit, 
into which the blood of a hog has been previously allowed to flow. 
His face is pressed down until ho is suffocated in the bloody mire. A 
piece of flesh is then cut from the body by the priest, all present follow 
his example. The head and face alone remain untouched, and the bones, 
when bare, are buried with them in the pit. 

Mr. Arbuthnot reports that, among the CodoolooSy the victim is kept 
in a continued state of stupefaction or intoxication from the moment 
of his seizure until ho is sacrificed. The priest cuts a small hole in the 

* As collected in Selections from the Becords of the Grovernmeiit of India (Home 
Department), 1854. 

t Camerariiis tells us that, in a place hard by the city of Arles, in Provance called 
LaRochctte, there stood two pillars, and upon them an altar of stone, upon which the 
people (meeting there every year, the first day of May) offered human sacrifices for the 
prosperity of the city. Their custom was to buy throe young men, upon whom they 
bestowed good store of dainty victuals, and fattened them a whole year, and after, at a 
day appointed, they cut their throats upon this altar, and with the blood sprinkled all the 
people standing devoutly round about the pillars. This bloody ceremony, he adds, was 
abolished by Saint Trophimas, one of the seventy-two disciples of our ^viour Christ. — 
The lAving Libraries p. 214. 

The coincidence between certain of the leading features in these two practices, separated 
by eighteen hundred years, are very remarkable, especially in the buying and fattening 
of the victims. 
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Btomaoh of the victim^ and the idol is besmeared with the blood which 
flows from the wound. The people then rush forward, and he is literally 
cut to pieces. Each person, who is so fortunate as to procure it, carries 
away a morsel of flesh, and presents it to the idol of his own village. 

Mr. Ricketts wrote that veiy contradictory stories were told of the 
manner in which the ceremony was conducted. One of the most common 
modes appeared to be to bind the victim between two strong planks 
or bamboos, one being placed across the chest, the other across the 
shoulders. Tliese are, first of all, strongly fastened at one end ; the 
victim is then placed between them ; a rope is passed round the other 
ends, which are long enough to give a good purchase ; they are bound 
together, and the unfortunate sufibrer is squeezed to death. Life still 
ebbing, the body is thrown on the ground, and chopped in two pieces, 
below the bamboos, with hatchets. Some accounts say that, after the 
performance of several strange ceremonies, the divided corpse is buried 
immutilated. Others say that, as soon as it is divided, those in attend- 
ance fall on and cut each a piece. 

Mr. Mills learned that the victim’s head and nock were introduced 
between the reft of a strong bamboo split into two parts, the ends of 
which are then secured together and held by the sacrificers. As soon 
as he is firmly fixed, the presiding priest advances and, with a sharp 
and curiously curved axe, breaks the joints of the legs and arms, at the 
ankle, knee, elbow, and wrist ; the surrounding mob then fall to and 
strip the flesh off the bones with knives. The bones of the deceased 
are buried where tlie sacrifice has been performed, and their situation 
is generally marked by a long pole struck into the earth just above them. 
Colonel Campbell says that, in Chinna Kimedy^ the remains are burnt, 
and the ashes mixed with the new grain to preserve it from insects. 
According to Capt. MacVicar, in Maji Deso^ the Meriah is first sur- 
rounded and beaten on the head with heavy metal bangles ; and, if this 
inhuman smashing does not immediately destroy life, strangulation is 
effected by means of a split bamboo. Colonel Campbell states that the 
sacrifice called J unna ” is peculiar to the Khonds of Jeypore. It is 
always succeeded by the sacrifice of three human beings, two to the sun, 
to the east and west ^ of the village, and one in the centre. A stout 
wooden post is firmly fixed in the ground, at the foot of it a narrow grave 
is dug, and to the top of the post the victim is firmly fastened by the long 
hair of his head ; four assistants hold his outstretched arms and legs, the 
body being suspended horizontally over the grave, with the face towards 
the earth. The priest then repeats an invocation, hacking, at intervals, 
the back part of the shrieking victim’s neck. The victim is then decapi- 


The Sanguinary Chapter ordains that the human victim is to be immolated to the 
Ead^ and his blood to be presented in the West. ♦ 
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tated, the body thrown into the grave, and the head left suspended fixim 
the post till devoured by wild beasts. 

Several details in the above frightful proceedings should be kept in 
mind, as associating the practice of Meriah Sacridce (although it may be 
only accidentally) with other descriptions of murder and sacrifice — these 
are, especially, the sacrifice of three ; the compression of the chest or 
neck with bamboos (bansdollah) ; and the infliction of a wound on the 
hack of the neck — also a practice in Bengal, which is made the subject 
of a separate Chapter, vide supra, p. 387.* 

All subsequent reports tend to show that, although this practice has 
probably been wholly repressed by our Government with the co-opera- 
tion of the Rajahs, the popular mind in Khoondistan still looks back with 
regret to its Meriah sacrifices, and can only bo prevented from recommenc- 
ing them by the most vigilant supervision. 

In 1863, Mr. D. F. Carmichael, acting agent to the Governor of 
Vizigapatain, made a tour through the hill zemindaries and Jeypore. 
Speaking to the Rajah of Jeypore, ho alluded to the alleged existence 
of the Meriah Rite in the more civilized portions of his zemindary. It 
had been repeatedly stated, by the officers of the lute Meriah agency, that 
influential Hindus of Jeypore secretly practised this rite, and that there 
was even reason to believe that the Rajah, when he installed himself 
at his father’s decease in 1860-61, sacrificed a young girl, thirteen years 
of age, at the shrine of the Goddess Diirga, in the town of Jeypore. 
These charges have always been stoutly denied, and Mr. Carmichael was 
inclined to believe that the ofilcers of the agency had been misinformed. 
Colonel Campbell declared the practice to have ceased amongst the 
Jeypore Khoonds in his report for the season of 1853. He, however, 
at the same time, strongly advocated the system of yearly visitations 
by the European officers of Government, adding — After ton consecutive 
years of intercourse with all these tribes, it is my confirmed opinion 
that, if the same degree of surveillance be not kept up, they will, with- 
out fail, resort to human sacrifices, and that no unaided efibrts on the 
part of my subordinates, or even of the Rajah, will bo able to prevent 
it Personal influence and local knowledge, not only of the tribes, but 
of their language, will alone have any effect upon the Khoonds.” Mr. 
Carmichael wholly coincided in these views.f 

♦ See the case of Noboo Kor, who was capitally sentenced at Bancoorah in 1856, for killing 
a man with whom ho had a land dispute by striking him on the neck with a koolLaree (axe), 
shouting, as he struck, Jye Maha Kali I (Victory, mighty Kali !), or Jye Ma Kalee ! (Vic- 
tory, 0 Mother Kali) , a cry which may be heard wherever sacrifices are offered to the goddess 
Kali. This was held to add to the evidence of his murderous intent, but the sessions judge 
considered that ho probably used the cry much as a Mussulman would have shouted Bismal- 
lah! — Nizamut Adawlut Reports^ Oct. 6, 1856, p. 772. 

t Report to the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George, dated the Slst 
March 1868.* 
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It was announced, in May 1868, that the Paik and Soit Bajahs of the 
hill tracts of Orissa had recently been presented with Khillats as a 
raark of the appreciation by the Government of their services in the 
suppression of Meriah sacrifices amongst the hill tribes; it was added 
that this practice had not yet wholly died out. Only recently, there 
were two attempts to offer the sacrifice, but the parties concerned were 
arrested and punished.* 

In the following July, it was announced that the Khoonds appeared 
to have abandoned all thoughts of being able to sacrifice human beings, 
though they reluctantly acknowledged that all the rites formerly used 
at the Meriah were, last season, celebrated during the immolation of 
buffaloes. 

Most positive instructions have been issued by the local authorities 
prohibiting the future use of any of those rites, and the Hindoo chiefs 
have been informed that they would be held personally responsible, 
should any of these ceremonies bo again revived, and the circumstance 
not be brought to the notice of Government. 

In October of the same year, it was reported that the Khoonds were 
engaged in disputes which might, unless carefully watched, give trouble. 
It would seem that such chiefs, as the Rajahs of Jeypore, Trimmopoly, 
and Parkakemmedy are opposed to the practice of Meriah sacrifices, 
but that their people are of a different opinion, and in favor of the old 
custom. It was added that the issue of such a difference as this cannot 
be doubtful. The infiuence of the chiefs, supported by the Government, 
must ultimately prevail. 

The following report of an act, which greatly resembles the“Junna** 
Sacrifice by the Khoonds of Jeypore, is conveyed in a letter dated Benares, 
the 7th April 1865, from Mr. Goad, District Superintendent of Police, 
N. W. P., to the Inspector-General of Policof : — 

‘‘ On the 13th instant, at 3 p.m,, Fokoo Gorail, of Surrowlee village, 
reported at the Bulloowah Police station that, for the last five days, the 
‘ Seers ’ or Mullahs of Tanda, Hussunpore, Bholowla, and several other 
villages, had assembled in Surrowlee village to perform a certain religious 
ceremony ; and that, to-day at 10 a.m., they had tied two of their own 
brethren to a tree, and were hacking away at their necks with axes ; and 
when any one tried to prevent them, they rushed at them with clubs, and 
cried out, ‘ You have nothing to do with us ; we will kill and bring to life 
again.’ On receipt of this information, the sub-inspector, with four 
constables, at once proceeded to the scene of the occurrence, which was 
seven miles from the station. On arrival, they found some 150 men 
and women assembled, making a tremendous noise, and dancing. When 


Englishman^ 20th May 1868. 
t Cited in Lewis’s Bengal Police Guide, p. 205. 
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the sub-inspector approached them, they all rushed at him with clubs 
and axes, and struck him and the constables seveml blows with clubs. 
The sub-inspector, finding he would be overpowered if he attempted 
to resist them, desired his men to retire some 100 paces from the 
crowd, when the mob also retired to their former ground, and com- 
menced shouting and dancing like demons. The sub-inspector then 
sent to the zemindars of adjoining villages for assistance, and, in the 
meantime, watched their proceedings. As soon as the zemindars received 
the message of the sub-inspector, they forthwith came to the spot with 
assistance, on seeing which the mob made a bolt of it; the police and 
villagers who Lad come to their aid, followed, and succeeded in cap- 
turing sixteen of the mob. On the sub-inspector going into the hut 
where the ceremony had been performed, he found the corpses of two 
men, bearing several wounds on the back of the neck ; they were imme- 
diately sent in for medical examination. Information of this event 
reached me at 12 midnight, when I immediately started for the spot, 
where I arrived at 6 a.m., found the sub-inspector present and making 
enquiries, and sixteen of the defendants captured. I then went and saw the 
spot where the Poojah had been going on. I discovered a hut which 
had evidently been erected for the occasion; the tree to which the deceased 
had been tied and killed was covered with marks of blood : and I then 
commenced to ascertain the motive of this unnatural proceeding, when 
I learnt as follows 

‘‘That two of the‘Teer’ caste had been down to Bengal in charge 
of some boats; that when they returned, they brought a letter which was 
addressed to the ‘Toer’ caste calling on them to become ‘Bhugguths;’ 
they wore not to kill fish, nor eat them any more. This letter appears 
to have been circulated among the ‘Toer’ caste in the Benares, Ghazee- 
pore, and Azimghur districts, and which resulted in the above assem- 
blage, and on which occasion they acted a regular play by five men 
representing five deities, Ram, Mohabeer, Mohadeo senior, Zotbut, and 
Mohadeo junior, — that is to say, the three defendants, Bainee, Pirthee 
Pal, and Bussee, represented the deities Ram, Mohabeer, and Mohadeo 
junior, and the deceased Shewburt and Ramsawuck, Mohadeo senior, 
and Zetbut; and, by the orders of Ram, Mohadeo junior and Mohabeer 
slew Zetbut and Mohadeo senior. Ram having promised to bring them 
to life again. This appears to be a most curious case, as nothing of the 
kind has been heard of before. The actors in this affair are a low caste, 
and next to savages, so that it is difiicult to get a proper meaning to this 
catastrophe. The three actual murderers have been captured, also thirteen 
others who were present and abetted the crime. The former have confessed 
to their guilt. The weapons which they used on the occasion have also 
been discovered. The only article not forthcoming is the letter which 
was circulated, for which I am making search, and hope, before long, to 
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get hold of it Tho chowkeedar and zemindar are much to blame for 
not having given notice to the police of such an assemblage having 
got tc^ether, and which has ended fatally.” 

The Grarrows have a barbarous custom of offering a human head in 
some of their religious rites. 

Reference is made, in the Reports of the Calcutta Nizamut Adawlut^ 
to the conviction of four Garrows, who murdered two women for the 
purpose of obtaining their heads, which were required by one of their 
countrymen for some superstitious ceremony. 

In 1839, the late Colonel Jenkins referred to the Nizamut Adawlut a 
case in which the wife of a Garrow chief, who had adopted one Juggut 
as her son, having died, it was found that the funeral rites could not bo 
performed for want of a human scalp to bury with her corpse. J uggut, 
accordingly, came down to the plains, slew tho first youth he met, cut off 
his head, and made off with ii.f 

Again, in 1850, a party of Garrows entered tho house of a man, in 
the Mymensing district, and cut off his head, which, it appeared, they 
required to bo buried with tho daughter of thoir chief .J They were 
opposed by another person, sleeping in tho house. They wounded him 
so severely that ho died three days afterwards. § The police succeeded 
ill arresting throe of tho Garrows, one of whom was sentenced to death. 

The Dyaks of Borneo also have a practice of offering human heads 
for tho propitiation of malign spirits. 

The subject of Human Sacrifice by Decapitation — a practice which 
certainly still exists in this Presidency — is of such groat importance that 
every fact bearing upon it dosoiwes to be collected and carefully weighed. 
The following details, from the Rev. Mr. Ward’s invaluable work on the 
Customs of the llindus, will be found to illustrate very clearly the recent 
cases of Human Sacrifice which succeed them. Ward mentions that, at 
Chitpore, about the year 1788, a decapitated body was found near the image 
of Chittreshwaree. It, in the opinion of the spectators, had evidently 
been offered, on the preceding night, to this goddess. One of the Pundits 
of the College of Fort William assured him that, about the year 1770, 


* Vol. V., p. 164, as cited in Beaufort’s Digest of the Criminal Law. 

t Asiatic Journal, 1839. 

t At the obsequies of a superior Garrow chieftain, a large body of his followers sally 
forth from their hills, and, having seized upon the first individual of a hostile tribe they meet 
with, cut ofif his head, and burn it with the body of their chief. — Robinson's Assam^ p. 418. 

In 1866, I witnessed the nobly picturesque funeral ceremonies of a Kasia of some con- 
sequence in the village of Cherra Poonjee. Before the corpse left the house, two goats, with 
silvered horns, were beheaded with long two-handed swords. It was expected that the 
decapitation should be effected by a single blow ; one of the executioners, who had to repeat 
his stroke, was violently shouted at by the crowd, and pelted with chips of wood with which 
the ground was strewed. 

§ Police Report, L. P., for 1850, p. 82, 
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at the village of Sooraara, near Gooptipara, he saw the head of a man, 
with a lamp placed on it, lying in a temple before the imago of the 
goddess Siddheshwaree, and the ' body lying in the road opposite the 
temple. Ho adds that, about seven years previous to the publication of 
Ids work, there was found a human body without a head, lying before the 
temple of the goddess Tara, at the village of Serampore, near Kutwa, 
In the inside of the temple were ditfereut offerings — as ornaments, food, 
flowers, spirituous liquors, &c. All who saw it knew that a human 
victim had been slaughtered in the night, and search was made after the 
murderers, but in vain. 

After reading the above facts, we can entertain but little doubt ns to 
the nature and motive of the crime committed in the following in- 
stances. In January 1851, a Hindu priest was tried, at Midnapore, for 
murdering a woman. The woman’s son made search for her, but the 
prisoner drove him away, declaring that ho had sacrificed his mother, and 
would sacrifice him. The neighbours then collected, and deceased’s head 
was found in a room in the prisoner’s house whore the thakoor was kept, 
placed before the idol and covered with flowers. The body was in another 
room. The prisoner stated that ho had killed the deceased with a sword; 
that the thakoor Saligram had appeared to him in a dream, and had ordered 
him to offer up a human sacrifice ; and, in obedience, he seized the 
woman, who had come to his house, and cut off her head. No satisfac- 
tory proof of insanity being given,* fanaticism was not admitted as an 
extenuation of his crime. He was, therefore, sentenced to death.* 

In the previous year, three Brahmins of Barasot, near Calcutta, on 
the Kali Poojah, wore sacrificing a goat to that goddess. One of 
them, after cutting off the head of the goat, deliberately cut off the 
liead of his brother, who was holding the animal, with the sacrificial 
knife ; he then attacked and wounded his nephew. The other persons 
running off, ho escaped ; but was arrested some months afterwards, and 
sentenced to death, f 

In Juno 1854, a case of this kind occurred at Saugor. The prisoner and 
the deceased were cousins, and had been staying at Bundukporo for some 
days, worshipping at a celebrated shrine dedicated to Mohadeo. On the 
day of the occurrence, they went to the ‘munder’ (as the defendant 
stated), for tlie purpose of offering up their heads. Shortly after their 
entrance, the havildar of the temple, on following them, found the head 
of the deceased on the sacred stone {pindee), the defendant being in the 
act of cutting his own throat with a sword, and threatening to cut down 
any one who approached. It was doomed necessary by the Court to 
inflict such punishment as might deter others from following such an 


* Nizanml Adawlut lleporta, Vol. IV., part 1, of 1851, p. 24. 
f Police Report, L. P., for 1850, p. G3. 
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example. Tlio prisoner was, therefore, sentenced to imprisonment for life 
in transportation beyond seas.* 

A very extraordinaiy case of what appears to have been a deliberate 
human sacridce, was tried at Seebsaugur, in Assam, in the same year. 
One Gogoieram, considered by his neighbours as a good-tempered man, 
having a child ill with fever, said that he was going to the jungles for 
medicinal herbs and to consult augury as to the fate of his infant. He 
took with him a neighbour’s son, seven or eight years old, who had 
always appeared to be a favorite of his. He confessed tliat, after proceed- 
ing about 200 yards from his own house, the idea entered his head of 
killing the boy — he hesitated for a time, and then struck the child a 
single blow with his dao^ almost completely severing the head from the 
trunk — theuy puttmg his mouth to the gullet^ he drank the blood. 
After this, cleaning his weapon carefully on the grass, he went home. 
On inquiry being made for the child, he said that he had gone to fetch 
firewood. He then took a meal of rice ; and, afterwards, having returned 
to the place whore the body lay, went thence into the jungles to conceal 
himself. The officer who tried the case came to the conclusion that he 
deliberately sacrificed the boy to effect the recovery of his own sick 
child, thinking it would be acceptable to the deotas, or spirits, or the 
goddess Kali. Many of the tribes in Assam offer up sacrifices of 
animals for worldly prosperity ; and, in some instances, human beings have 
been sacrificed to avert sickness or *othor ills. The medical evidence, 
that of the neighbours, and even the testimony of the prisoner’s mother, 
all went to prove that the prisoner was, and had always been, of sound 
mind. Ho was condemned to death .f 

Doubtless, the crime is now less prevalent than it formerly was ; but there 
are strong reasons for believing that there is scarcely a district in India 
in which human sacrifice is not still practised, occasionally, as a religious 
rite. 

In the Urdu Guido, published in April 1866, great regret is expressed 
at having heard that human sacrifices are still practised in some parts of 
the country. 

It was reported in Calcutta, in July 1868, that the occurrence of human 
sacrifice in India had come to notice of the Secretary of State, who hod 
urged Government to do their utmost to prevent it. 

Placing aside the facts involved in the history of Meriah sacrifice, and 
the indisputable case which forms the conclusion of this Chapter, I do 
not know that we have absolutely positive proof that human sacrifices 
have ever been deliberately made in this country within the last ten years. 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., June 1864, p. 762, See also Nizamut Adawlut 
Reports, VoL I., p. 13; Vol. Ill,, p. 209; Vol. IV., p. 117. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 23 rd Sept. 1854, p. 412. 
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We have abundauce of statements, but many of those require authenti- 
cation; and, in other cases of undoubted authenticity, the crimp has been 
committed by fanatics, for whose drunken or maniacal acts national custom 
can Bcai’cely be held responsible. These cases, however, fully show that 
the practice still lives in the public mind throughout India; and, as a 
sensible writer on the subject remarked two years ago, “ There is but 
one step from the popular belief to the factT 

In the following paragraphs I have given a series of these reports, from 
1839 up to the present year. Although, as I have said, they need further 
authentication, they are very probably true, and they embody some curious 
details. 

The Commercial Advertiser publishes an account of a most horrible 
human sacrifice in the district of Backerguiige. A wealthy ^semindar 
had a cause pending for a long time in the Courts. He, at length, gained 
it, and immediately performed a grand poojah, at which he determined 
to offer a human sacrifice. One of his own ryots was immediately seized, 
and immolated. The whole affair has been brought to the knowledge of 
the magistrate, who has instituted, it is said, a very strict investigation 
into the matter.* 

A Chumar having been found with his throat cut in the house of 
Balebund Goozer, a Goozer Banian in Marka Sholapore (Bombay Presi- 
dency), a report was circulated all through the district that the blood of 
the murdered Chumar was shed in order to propitiate a demon or rakshas 
who guarded a treasure which, it was believed, was concealed somewhere 
about the premises on which the deed was comraitted.j* 

A very horrible murder was lately perpetrated in the Chanda district of 
the Central Provinces. The accused, one Apka Marapa, was supposed by 
the Deputy Commissioner, who committed him for trial, to have slain his 
^ ictim for the sake of a rupee, a brass vessel, and a cloth ; but Apka Marapa, 
ill his confession, stated that Venkut Ramdoo “ was murdered, on the tank of 
a village called Koudapilly, to appease Mysamer — the power to whom misfor- 
tune, affecting the safety of the embankment of the tank, or the prosperity 
of the crops, is attributed.” Apka Marapa also stated that such sacrifices 
were made every four or five years, and that he himself had assisted at 
one on a former occasion. The Commissioner believed the confession so 
far as the motive of the defendant was concerned ; and he adds in his 
report of the case : — ‘‘ If my views in the present case are correct, it is 
quite possible that other cases of the same nature may occur in Sironclia, 
not only without detection, but without even a suspicion of the possibility 
of their having occurred presenting itself to the minds of the authorities. 
There would be no public outcry against such a crime. The people who 

♦ Alienas Asiatic .Journal, 1839. 

f Friend of India^ June 26th, 1868. 
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kuew of the occuiTCiice would regard it as the satisfactory performance 
of a religious duty likely to bring prosperity to the village, tank, and 
fields. There would be no danger of any search being made after the 
victim in most instances, as the murderers would select, as in the present 
ease, a poor man, whom they found at some distance from home, and 
about whom searching enquiry would not bo made by his friends. It is 
probable that, if the Deputy Commissioner’s camp had not been near, the 
crime which formed the subject of this investigation would not have 
been reported.” 

The Chief Commissioner, without ostensibly endorsing these views, 
considered the matter of sutficient imporlauce to order that an enquiry 
should be made throughout the Provinces as to whether human sacrifices 
were still over resorted to by the people. The result is a confident, if 
not a conclusive, negative.’'^ 

The Deccan Herald states that another min der case is under investi- 
gation by the Kailway magistrate. A boy, thirteen years of ago, 
was the victim ; and throe marwarrees, one of them a Brahmin, are 
accused of the perpetration of the crime. The theory of the murder us 
set forth by the police is, that the accused became impresseil with the 
))elief that treasure had been deposited by the late Peisliwa in a well near 
their village, Phoolgaum; and that the boy, their victim, having been 
born in a peculiar way, possessed the power of discovering it ; that the 
accused enticed the boy to the well aftei* dark and experimented with bim 
in expectation of tiudiug the treasure; and that, being disajipointed, to 
prevent the boy from divulging their important secret, they murdered him 
by throwing him iuto the well. The boy’s body was ecriainly Ibiind in 
the well, with all the jewels on it which ho had been wearing up to the 
time he left home; and with no marks of violence on it, but with certain 
figures in paint on it indicating tba tsonie superstitious arts had been 
practised in connection with it. As the case is still pending, we abstain 
from any remarks upon the evidence taken by the magistrate. The boy 
was the only son of his mother, who is a widow. There can be no doubt 
that the boy has been murdered.f 

A native Paper states that a Hindu traveller went into a temple at 
Nursingporo, and came out mad. Seizing a sword, the lunatic cut otF 
the heads of his wife and children, and placed their heads before the 
image of the goddess Bhowaui. After that he ran amok through the 
place, killing or cutting down all who came in his way. In the cud 
he coolly washed his sword in a running stream, fastened it to his waist- 
belt, and went and hanged himself on the nearest tree.J 

* Oalcutta English nian^ June 8th 18C8. 

t Ibid, June, 1869. 

t Ibid^ February 7th, 1870. 
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Mr. Roily, head of the detective police iu Bengal, told me, in 1866, that, 
about three years aud-a-half previously, ho saw a man, who pretended 
to bo mad, staudiug at the door of his house in llooghly, brandishing a 
knife, and declaring that he would kill any one who attempted to enter. 
It was found that, on the previous day, he had cut off a lad’s head, and, 
after having presented it at the shrine of Kali, burnt it. 

Cowell and Woodman (p. 539) cite a curious case, where a father 
sacrificed his sou, because wealth had not accompanied its birth, and 
afterwards cut his own throat, as a protest against his deity’s injustice. 
Q,ueenY. Bishendharee Kahar, 7 W. R., Cr., 100. 

It seems probable that, in the last two cases, the miserable wretches 
were either insane or intoxicated. 

It is certain that, in our endeavours to discover whether the practice 
of human sacrilico still lingers in India, we must not expect to find that 
it prevails anywhere as a steadily-working custom, such as sati was, and 
female infanticide is. If it be practised now, it is only as an extreme 
measure by which some terrible curse may be averted, or some vast good 
may bo obtained. That human sacrifice has been deliberately practised 
in Lower Bengal, within the last fifty years, as a means of i^reventing 
famine and of checking pestilencCy is almost certain. In his Amuds of 
Rural Bengal, my friend Dr. Hunter shows that the Siva- worship of 
Lower Bengal is derived from the aboriginal races who, according to Signor 
Gorresio, held this terrible deity in adoration, appeasing him with human 
blood. “ The first aim of the British Government, on acquiring a 
province,” says Dr. Hunter, ‘‘has always been to put down such sacrifices; 
but, in seasons of scarcity, the priests of Lower Bengal still offer up 
children to the insatiable demon who terrified tho forest tribes three 
thousand years ago.” 

“ During 1865-66 such sacrifices were had recourse to in order to avert the 
famine. They were few in number, the police being specially on tho 
alert, and tho authorities having got warning by the publicity which tho 
press gave to the two cases that wore brought to light. The following 
are tho details of a human sacrifice in 1866, in the Jessore district, 
one of tho oldest settled and most enlightened parts of Bengal ; ‘ A 
Mahoraedan boy, about seven years of ago, was found in the scaffold-room 
adjoining a temple of Kali (tho wife of Siva) at Luckipassa, with his neck 
ill the haveaty or wooden scaffold, and his neck cut. The tongue was 
fixed between the teeth, the eyes open, clotted blood on his body, which 
was quite exposed, and two cuts of a Khundah were visible on the neck. 
Tho sacrifice, it seems, was not completed, for tho object is entirely to sever 
the head from the body. In a late case at llooghly, the head was left 
before the idol decked with flowers.”* Dr. Hunter adds that among the 


Calcutta ICnyVibhunm^ llUli May 18G0. 
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aborigiual tribes to the south-west of Beerbhoom, he heard vague reports 
of human sacrifices in the forests, with a view to procuring the early 
arrival of the rains. 

I have been so fortunate as to obtain from Dr. Kenneth McLeod, who 
was civil surgeon of Jessore at the time, a most interesting note on the 
above case. I gather from it the following facts. The body of Adee 
Chokra was brought for examination on the 6th April 1866. Ho was 
said to have been sacrificed to the goddess Kali. He was about five years 
of age, and appeared to have been well developed and nourished. The 
head was nearly separated from the body by a largo gash, at the root of 
the neck on the right side. About one half of the circumference of the 
skin of the neck was divided; the edges of the wound were sharp and 
clean. The vertebral column was divided at three distinct points. The 
appearances were such as to lead to the opinion that the injury had been 
inflicted with a heavy sharp-cutting instrument with a straight or curved 
edge; that the boy was, in all probability, suddenly cut by throe transverse 
blows or hasks — the subject standing or lying, most probably the latter. 
Upon the production of two sacrificial instruments. Dr. McLeod had no 
difficulty in fixing upon the larger (a Khunda) as that most likely to 
cause the injury, and as corresponding most closely with the sort of 
weapon he had previously conceived. The body was discovered nearly in 
the manner described above, in a temple of the goddess Kali, the floor 
of which was covered with a pool of blood. It is well worthy of remark 
that information of the murder was first given to the police by the chief 
priest of the temple (a three-roomed building), who, with two others, was 
in the temple at the time. He deposed that he heard the cry of a child, 
exclaimed to one of the other men that some one was being murdered, and 
told him to go and see what it was, and that, on going into the smaller 
sacrificing-house, they found the body of the child in the condition de- 
scribed. I shall now give the remainder of the newspaper report cited 
by Dr. Hunter, it represents the local impression as it existed at the 
time : — 

‘‘ The priest of the temple, in order to hide his guilt and concern in 
the affair, lodged immediate information with the police, and stated that, 
when he entered the temple in the evening, he heard the cries of a boy, 
and sent his companion to enquire into the matter, when he found the 
boy in the aforesaid position, but no others. The mother of the deceased 
boy suspects some of her enemies ; but the authorities suspect the 
priests, on the ground that it is unlikely that such a sacrifice should have 
been made without some sort of preparation or communication with the 
priest of the temple.” 

Reverting to Dr. McLeod’s notes. The body was identified by the 
boy’s mother, who was separated from her husband, one Someeruddy, and 
was, with her son, living with her brother close to the scone of the 
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tragedy. This occun'ed about sunset, and it happened that there was a 
haut (market) that evening immediately adjoining the temple. 

There was, at this time, a strong feud between an indigo factory and a 
zemindary of that locality. Tlie factory is situated to the east of the 
hauty and the zemindar's cutcherry to the west of the temple. The 
priests w'ho belonged to the zemindaiy party asserted that they saw three 
men leave the temple immediately after the cry, and that two of these 
were like two employes of the factory. In the details of this story, 
however, they contradicted each other, and other circumstances rendered 
it highly improbable. On the other hand, members of the factory party 
endeavoured to criminate the opposite faction. These charges, on strict 
investigation, fell to the ground. It afterwards came out that Someeruddy, 
the father, had been considered insane for two months previous to the 
murder ; that he had not boon at his house for seven days before it, that he 
was seen taking his son off a maidan on the fatal afternoon, and walking 
with him in the direction of the haut, lie was found in his house next 
morning with spots of blood on his clothes, which he asserted were caused 
by leech bites. These bites could not bo found. Ho made a statement 
of where he had been, and what he had been doing on the previous day 
and night, which was obviously untrue, and was contradicted by other 
evidence. Suspicion rested strongly upon him. He was sent to the 
station to be examined as to the soundness of his mind. After careful 
and repeated examinations, Dr. McLeod came to the conclusion that he 
was not insane. He was brough tbefore the Assistant Magistrate. The 
priests adhered to their former statement, and obstinately refused to give 
more direct evidence. No new evidence could be obtained to implicate 
him, and he was dismissed. 

Whatever may have been the truth in this dark tragedy, it is certain 
that, fifty years previously, the people of Jessore were not ignorant of 
the practice of human sacrifice as a means of propitiating the destructive 
power in seasons of national calamity. 

Dr. Robert Tytler has left on record a vivid picture of the moml 
shock which the first outburst of the great Cholera Epidemic of 1817 
produced upon the people of Jessore. The disease commenced its 
ravages in August, and it was at once discovered that the August of 
this year had jive Saturdays. The number jive being the express pro- 
perty of the destructive &iva^ a mystical combination was hence detected, 
the infallibly baneful influence of which it would have been sacrilege to 
question. On the night of the 29th, a strange commotion spread through 
tlie villages adjacent to the station. A number of Jadoos, or magicians, 
were reported to have quitted Morelly with a human head in their posses- 
sion, which they were, to be directed by the presence of supernatural signs, 
to leave in a certain and to them unknown village. The people on all sides 
were ready, by force, to arrest the progress of these nocturnal visitors; for 
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the prophesy foretold that, wherever the head fell, the destroying angel, 
terminating her sanguinary course, would rest; and the demon of death, thus 
satisfied, would refrain from further devastation in this part of the country. 
Dr. Tytlor says that, on that night, while walking along the road, endea- 
vouring to allay the agitation and to quiet the apprehensions of the people, 
the judge and he perceived a faint Ifght issuing from a thick clump of 
bamboos. Attracted to the spot, they found a hut, which was illuminated, 
and contained the images of five Hindoo gods, one of which was Seetillah 
— the celebrated and formidable Oolah Beebee (our Lady of the Flux), 
Avatar of Kali, who, it is believed, is one day to appear, riding upon a 
horse, for the purpose of slaughtering mankind, and of setting the world 
on fire. In front of the idols, a female child, about nine years of age, lay 
upon the ground. “ She was evidently stupefied with intoxicating drugs, 
and in this manner prepared to return responses to such questions as those 
initiated into the mysteries should think proper to propose.” By the light 
of our present knowledge, wo may apprehend that the poor little creature 
lay, thus prepared, rather as tJio victim than as the oracle. 

At the same time it was reported in the Calcutta Newspapers that 

the Sircar of an eminent merchant was, a few nights ago, accosted in 
his sleep by an elderly, but very fine-looking lady, who introduced herself 
to him as the dreaded Oolah Beebee. On his enquiring what were her 
commands, she replied — ‘My lamp wants oil.’ This appearing rather 
enigmatical, the Baboo requested her to bo more explicit. She then said, 

‘ 1 have four dogs, they are hungry, they must be fed with human blood.’ 
So saying, she disappeared. Next day, the story was related to the 
neighbours, who, with one accord, lost no time in packing up their all 
and fleeing from their homes.”* 

The following details of an undoubted case of a human sacrifice, which 
occurred in 1868, ai*e gathered from the decision of the Judges of the 
Appellate High Court, which the Ilon’ble Elphinstonc Jackson, one of 
the Judges who decided upon the appeal, has most obligingly sent me. 
Bundal Gere and five others were condemned to suffer death in September 
1 868, by the Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthal Pergunnas, for having put 
to death a wandering half-witted Mussulmaun beggar whom they decoyed 
to the top of a hill and offered up as a human sacrifice to the hill gods. 
There is no doubt, upon the evidence, that the alleged murder was com- 
mitted. The dead body was found some days after, with the head severed 
from the trunk, the arms bound behind the back, the thighs tied with a 
new cloth round the loins. The body lay upon a large boulder at the 
summit of the hill. On the stone were marks of poojah having been 
made there. In fact, from the state in which the body was found, little 
doubt can remain that the person had been deliberately murdered as a 
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human sacrifice. One of die prisoners admitted fb the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Doomka that bo and the prisoner Dhurum Sing had 
deliberately offered up this beggar as a sacrifice, the cause alleged being that 
Dhurum Singh was sufiering firom hydrocele, aud that his sickness might 
thereby be allayed. Subsequent enquiry appeared to show that one of 
the prisoners, Pirthi Sing, had lately gained a civil suit, and that the 
sacrifice may have been a propitiatory offering consequent on the success- 
ful termination of the suit. The Judges of the Appellate Court did not, 
however, consider that the complicity of Pirthi Sing in the sacrifice was 
proved. It was stated that the victim was struck twice, the second blow 
severing his head from his body; the medical evidence confirmed this. 
The Court confirmed the sentence of death on Bundal Gere and Dhurum 
Sing, and acquitted the other prisoners. Vide Appendix D. 

CUT THROAT. 

By far the larger proportion of murders of this kind which come 
under judicial and medical investigation in India, are to be traced to feel- 
ings of sexual jealousy and injured honor. It would appear, from tho 
details of several cases, that this mode of destruction is often deliberately 
selected as tho punishment of Adultery and Unchastity, and that the 
wound in the throat is intended to be viewed as an indication or “ Signa- 
ture ” of tho crime for which tho deceased has suffered. 

By the existing law of Arabia, an adulteress is condemned to have her 
throat cut by her father or brother, but this is now seldom done. Linschoten 
said that, if the husbands of the Portuguese women of Goa but once suspect 
them of adultery, presently they cut their throats.” As will be shown in 
several parts of this Manual, particular punishments are frequently awarded 
by the people of India to particular crimes, especially in cases of jeal- 
ousy. In the present instance, however, too much dependence must not 
be placed upon circumstantial evi<lenco of this kind, as many cases of 
murder by cutting the throat are recorded in which the existence of such 
a motive was not apparent. Still, tho following cases show that the ques- 
tion broached above deserves attention and investigation : — 

Hurree was tried at Bareilly for the murder of Urjoon. He stated as 
follows in his confession before the Joint Magistrate : — I strangled Urjoon, 
my neighbour. I was asleep under a thatch in my enclosure ; my wife 
was asleep in my apartment. At three o’clock, Urjoon leapt over the 
wall into the enclosure. I was aroused and called out — Who is it ? He 
gave no answer. I, supposing him to be a thief, endeavoured to seize 
him ; he sat down in a corner of the wall. I took a hempen rope, and 
put it as a noose over his neck. I drew it tight, so that the thief fell 
down, and I quickly got on him, and strangled him by means of the rope. 
When he was dead, I got afraid, and, taking up the deceased on my 
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ftboulderd, went out and threw the body in the confines of the adjoining 
village ; and, in throwing it down, I, from rage, cut it with a sword, so 
that the nock was cut through, nearly severed from the trunk. Tho 
Judges of both Courts regarded it as probable that tho prisoner detected 
the deceased in a nocturnal Tisit to his wife, in prosecution of an intrigue, 
and that he put him to death, well knowing who he was, and for what 
purpose he had come.* 

This case has great significan ce, when taken in connection with the two 
other similar instances cited at pages 353 and 390 of this Manual, in 
which the necks of persons murdered for adultery were hacked^ after 
deaths by the offended parties. 

At about the same time, Munrakhund, of Futtehpore, confessed before 
the Magistrate that, fifteen days previously, he saw one Dabeedeen coha- 
biting with his wife, but ho escaped. Afterwards the man came to his 
house ; a verbal dispute ensued. Dabeedeen poked him with a lattee on 
the mouth, whereupon he drew him into the vestibule of the house, and, 
having throttled him, cut his throat with a small blunt hoe or khoorpee. 
He, of his own accord, then told the police that he had killed the man, 
and produced from an inner apartment of his house, from a quantity of 
chaff, a bundle which, on being opened, was found to contain the corpse 
of the deceased. A purse containing 22 rupees was found on the per- 
son of the murdered man. The Sessions Judge remarked that, by the 
prisoner’s own account, the act of cutting the man’s throat did not follow 
immediately on the provocation, but first he got him down, planted his 
knee on his breast, and throttled him.f This last point is of some im- 
portance, as bearing upon a question which was raised in a trial which 
took place in one of the Courts of the N. W. Provinces, as to whether 
the prisoner had not thrown a man down merely with the intention of^ 
cutting off his nose, — the usual punishment of adultery, — without pre- 
meditation of murder ; but, endangered or enraged by tho man’s strug- 
gles, had cut his throat.^ 

Ramsuhaee confessed, before the Joint Magistrate of Allahabad, that, 
finding a man in the act of committing adultery with his wife, he looked 
about for some weapon with which to kill him. The adulterer, in the 
meantime, escaped. Finding a razor, he killed his wife and fied. The 
throat of the unfortunate woman was cut through, her breasts were 


* Nlzamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 2nd July 1853, p. 812, A singular case was tried at 
Sylhet in 1857, in which Musst. Najook Bibee, having intrigued with her husband’s brother, 
cut his throat with a dhao as he lay on her bed, pleading that he had tried to force her. 
The crime appeared to be attributable to jealousy . — Nizamvt AdawlvA Reports^ February 13, 
1867, p. 146. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 80th June 1853, p. 806. 
t See also Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., January 7th^ 1868, p. 82. 
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sliced open, and tbe belly was ripped across, so that a foetus of five 
mouths was expelled through the wound from the womb.* * * § 

Standing alone, this case would merely be regarded as an instance of 
wild brutality, the almost accidental result of ill-regulated passions 
unendurably outraged. It, however, gains a terrible significance when 
its details are compared with those of another case reported by Mr. 
Wilkie, then of Dinagepore, several years previously, in which the 
body of a woman was sent in for examination with her throat frightfully 
cut, and several gashes on the breasts, and with both the ears cut off — 
the latter mutilation, when it appears upon the body of a murdered 
person, being an almost certain evidence that death has been the penalty 
of adultery. In neither case, then, can the crime be viewed merely ns 
an outburst of blind fury ; — each murderer, doubtless, acted according 
to a certain form and precedent of ancient tradition. 

The other recorded instances of the commission of this crime, for 
the same cause, are so numerous that a few of them can only bo briefly 
mentioned. A man confessed that he found his wife in adultery, and, 
in his rage, went to a near neighbour’s house for a razor, with which ho 
cut her throat.f A person, suspecting his wife of infidelity, after a 
short dispute, deliberately took a knife, threw her down upon the ground, 
and cut her throat.J A man waylaid one who had intrigued with his 
wife, knocked him down, and cut his throat from oar to ear.§ A person 
acknowledged that he had cut the throat of one who had intrigued with 
his wife, and four others confessed that they had been present aiding and 
abetting ; the body, however, was never found, — the prisoners were 
therefore released. || Two men cut the throat of their uncle, with a 
sword, for having abducted their mother, his own sister-in-1 a w.^f A 
man, suspecting his wife of intrigue, cut her throat and hia own with 
a sword.** 

Chintamoney Thakoor having dishonored the wife of Fakeor Chand 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., August 19tli 1853, p, 1016. A case somewhat 
similar to this occurred in the Moorshedabad District in 1845, where a bar])or was convicted 
of murdering his wife in the night by cutting her all over the body with a razor . — Police 
Report, L, P., 184;5, p. 69. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., p. 235. 

X Police Report, L. P., 1846, p. 21. 

§ md, 1844, p. 19. 

)j Ibid, 1861, p. 66. 

^ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., September Ist, 1863, p. 1088, 

** Ibid, Sept. 27th, 1858, p. 1199. It may bo scarcely out of place to mention here that 
there are one or two points which appear to render the moral relations of the crime of 
homicide on account of Sexual Jealousy in India somewhat different from those which Ia^^ 
to the commission of similar violence in more civilized countries. Thus, —the sense of dis- 
grace and of outraged honor is certainly as strong among these comparatively uncultivated 
people as it is with any nation in the world. This is sho^vn in tlie singular fact that the adul- 
teress sometimes urges her husband to sacrifice her life, to redress his honor. A man put his 
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Nath Jooghi, of Jessore, the injured huBband and some of his relatives 
went to his house at night and killed him with daos, ^^The throat 

wife to death, at her own request, in consequence of her loss of honor from having been vio- 
lated by several persons.*" This is intelligible enough. Occurring many years ago in Bengal, 
it illustrates the extraordinary statement of Ramsuhaee, a man of the North-West tried 
in 1858, the prisoner whose case is narrated above at p. 418, to the effect that an improper 
intimacy had, within his knowledge and observation, existed for some time previously 
between a certain man and his wife, “ who had frequently spoken to him (the prisoner) on the 
eidyect^ and urged him to hill her to save the honor of the family,^' Still there was every 
reason for believing the prisoner’s statement that lie found this same man in the act of 
adultery with his wife, and then put her to death I It may appear singular that so jealous a 
people should, not unfrequently, be willing to overlook, for a time, the unchastity of 
their wives — this, however, is probably, in a great measure, owing to the feeling, so common 
among natives, that it is the exposure which constitutes the disgrace, and in part also 
to the severity of the punishment generally inflicted by the Courts in nearly all cases 
of this kind whore the guilty parties cannot be proved to have been discovered in the act. 
Considering how poor, dishonest, and morally degraded the generality of the lower-class 
natives are, it is worthy of remark that 1 have scarcely found, in my reading, any instance 
in which it could be fully proved that a Hindu or Mussulmaun liusband connived at 
his own dishonor with a mercenary motive. An apparent exception to this rule occurred 
in 1854, in the case of one Oseri, of Bareilly, who, becoming nearly blind, was said to have 
made over his wife to another man, on condition of receiving food and clothing. They 
all three lived in one house. The result was that, after frequent disputes, ho killed the 
woman with repeated sword cuts, and then surrendered to the police with the bloody 
weapon in his hand. — The case which came before the Calcutta Police in May 1868, of a 
wretch who systematically lived upon the earnings of unfortunate women, and who married 
a poor creature at Benares and brought her to a brothel, and who beat her to compel her to 
prostitute herself for the benefit of himself and his mistresses, is no exception to this rule ; 
and it is met by the case of Protab Napit (barber), who, finding that his wife was deter- 
mined to accompany her aunt to Burdwan and to become a prostitute there, murdered both 
on the road.f According to Sir John Malcolm, the Sikhs do not punish a man who murders 
his wife for infidelity. The Chief says, if he were to punish such a husband, all the women 
in the country would become unfaithful. Ward mentions that, according to the Hindu 
Scriptures, the merits and demerits of husband and wife are transferable to either in the 
future state. If a wife perform many meritorious works, and the husband die first, he will 
enjoy heaven as the fruit of his wife’s virtuous deeds ; and, if the wife be guilty of many 
wicked actions, and the husband die first, he will suffer for the sins of his wife. 

“ An adulterous wife casts the guilt on her negligent husband.” — Menu, Chap. VIII,, s. 317. 

A man who had killed his unfaithful wife declared, at his trial, that, owing to the disgrace 
which she had brought upon him, “ he was dead before, but that now he was alive again, and 
quite indifferent as to what was done to him.” — Nizamut Adawlut Rep,^ N, IT. P., 8rd 
November 1862, p. 1299. 

What must, at first sight, appear to the European mind a very extraordinary case of 
nsAiv^jeahusy was related to me some years since by Mr. J. Blessington Roberts, Coroner 
of Calcutta : — A prostitute of the commonest kind had a favorite paramour with whom she 
had agreed that she would not receive her casual acquaintances after a certain hour, I’he 
man, knowing that a person was with her later than that hour, and considering therefore that 
she displayed an undue preference, watched at the door for the unfortunate individual, and 
cut him down with a tulwar as he went out. It is probable, however, that this crime was due 
to greed, not to jealousy. Living upon the woman’s miserable gains, he feared that this rival 
would supplant him. The criminal records contain many instances in which prostitutes 
have been killed by men with whom they have refused to associate any longer, 

« Nisamut Adawlut Beports, Yol. I., p. 9. 

t Bengal Polxoe Report for 1866, p. 173. ^ 
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especially was so severely cut, that death must have occurred imme- 
diately.”* 

Wullee was sentenced to death at Chittagong for fracturing his wife’s 
skull with a kodalee, and then cutting her throat with a sickle. He 
appears to have been jealous of her, but without proved cause. In a 
dispute she wounded him in the leg with a dhao, upon which he killed 
her.| 

Peeroo Sheik, of Nuddea, cut his wife’s throat with a sickle. He 
accused her of adultery, but the Nizamut Judges held that there ‘‘was 
no ground even for supposing that the woman was guilty.’’^ 

Sheikh Nayer, of Sylhet, cut the throat of his sick wife, who dirtied 
the house. He pleaded that his wife was intimate with one Sadeer, 
but failed to establish the fact.§ 

On the 18th March 1868, it was reported to the Bograh station that 
a woman had committed suicide by cutting her throat with a sickle. On 
enquiry, it was ascertained that the deceased, who had an intrigue with 
her cousin, had been killed by her husband, aided by his relatives. Eye- 
witnesses were found to testify to the fact. Four men were arrested 
and sent up for trial, three of whom admitted their guilt before the 
Magisti’ate, who committed them to the Court of Sessions. || 

Sheikh Chnnd, of Backergunge, was sentenced to death for cutting 
his wife’s throat. The Judges held that they had no explanation of the 
cause of the murder, but that of momentary unrestrained passion.f 
There did not appear to bo any imputation upon the woman’s character : 
but it is to be greatly doubted whether these crimes ai’e ever committed 
upon the sudden impulse of mere purposeless anger. See, at the end 
this Chapter, Note on Cases of Murder by Wounding in which no 
^ause of Provocation is ascertainable. 

In certain cases of cut throat, the fingers are found to bo injured, thus 
furnishing most convincing evidence of the fact that homicide has been 
committed, — as in the following instances : — 

In January 1852, a Mussalmaun was tried at Mymensing for cutting the 
throat of his stepmother, and separating the head from the body, with a 
long knife used for killing animals. The evidence of the Civil Surgeon 
showed that the body presented fifteen other wounds — six on the back, one 
on the head, three on the right side of the face and chin, one in the bend 
of the arm, and the rest on the hands. lie stated that his mother-in-law 
(a woman of notoriously ill-temper) denied him food and a fire when he 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, May 16th, 1865, p. 668. 

. t /Wrf, January 5th, 1866, p. 25. 

X Ibid, July 15th, 1866, p. 72. 

§ JMd, February 9th, 1867, p. 118. 

II Bengal Police Report for 1868, p. 808, 
f Nizamut ^lawlut Reports, May 2Gth, 1868, p. 188. 
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was suffering from ague, and endeavoured to kill bim with die knife, 
which he then turned against herself.* 

In the case of a poor child six years old, whose throat was cut fi*om 
ear to ear and to the spine, by a wretch who stole his ornaments, one 
slight incised wound was also found on the back of the left hand.f 

It happens very much more frequently, however, that, although the 
characters of the wound are such as to render it a matter of certainty 
that the individual did not perish by suicide, the hands are perfectly free 
from any trace of injury whatever. This is often accounted for by the 
fact that, as in the case of Lord W. Russell, who was murdered by Cour- 
voisier in 1840, the victim receives the first blow while sleeping ;J and, 
should the murderer purpose to repeat it, he refrains from doing so, until 
haemorrhage has precluded all power of resistance or movement. 

Dahoo Joolaha confessed, upon his trial at Behar in 1852, that, his wife 
having abused him in the evening, he waited until midnight, and then, 
deliberately lighting a lamp, cut her throat with the common knife of the 
house. § 

Dr. Woodford has given me the case of a native doctor who was mur- 
dered (ns proved by foot-prints on the bed-sheet and by other circum- 
cumstances) by a superficial horizontal incision on the right side of the 
neck, an inch long and only deep enough to divide the external jugular vein, 
which it did completely. The deceased apparently only had time to turn on 
his right side before expiring. He was a weak, spare man, about 50 years 
of age. Dr. Woodford was inclined to think, from the cleanness of the 
wound, that a scalpel had been used. 

In 1855, 1 examined the exhumed body of a Mussalmaun girl, 16 or 17 
years of age. The throat had been severed by enormous wounds, evidently 
inflicted by repeated chops with a rather blunt instrument (a small bj| 
heavy sickle was produced). The vertebras were completely divided. 
All that could be clearly ascertained w’^as, that she had gone to rest with 
her husband, that he had absconded, and that her body was found in the 
above condition. The hands were uninjured. 

The records show that this mode of committing murder is of consider- 
able frequency. When the fingers are uncut, and when the nature of 
the wound is such as to prove that it could not have been self-inflicted, or 
the murdered person is so young that all suspicion of suicide must be out 
of the question, it will be necessary to institute minute inquiries as to 
whether the deceased was or was not asleep when the fatal blow was struck. 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reps., Vol. II., part 1, p. 140. 
t iWd, N. W. P., 2nd October 1852, p, 1121. 

t There waa, however, a wound on the thumb of Lord W. BuseeU’e right hand, which 
must have been instinctively raised before the stroke was finished. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., Part 1, for 1862, p. 84. 
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When it in probable that the deceased was not asleep or insensible when 
attacked, the absence of wounds on the hands must afford a strong pre- 
sumption that the murderer was aided hj accomplices, as in a case tried at 
Bhaugulpore in 1853, where it appeared certain that a discharged servant 
had enticed his late master’s sou into a held, and there, aided by three 
other persons, had cut the child’s throat, and stripped the body of its 
ornaments.* * * § 

A man, of Rungpore, having been too intimate with a female in the 
service of the same employer, and she proving with child, ho was afraid 
that, when the intrigue was discovered, he would be punished. Ho 
accordingly inveigled her out one night to a place where two of his 
friends were ready. They seized her, each holding an arm and leg, and 
the third cut her throat. They then threw the body into a well, which 
they filled up. I 

In a case tried at Moradabad, in 1852, it appeared that a boy, eleven 
years old, had been murdered by stabs in the throat, apparently inflicted 
with a knife, which had passed from the right side clean through the 
throat to the left. The child’s great-grandmother declared that she had 
seen one man holding him down while the other stabbed him, but the 
evidence of the chief witnesses was discrepant, and the accused were 
acquitted.^ 

A man who was killed by some Santhals in 1856, ‘‘had a wound in 
in the neck which passed through it from side to side, and the left 
hand was nearly severed at the wrist; but there were no other marks 
upon the corpse, except a few bruises on the head, as if the deceased 
had been finished with stones.” § 

The crime of killing, by wounding, persons who have first been ren^ 

red insensible by drugs or liquor, is not unusual in this country. 
Here, of course, the hands will generally not bear marks of wounding. 

tn 1854, Lukhecnaraiu Das Byragee and Ramdhone Mundul and another 
persuaded a girl to attire herself in all her finery to the value of rupees 125, 
pretending they would take her to the house of a rich Baboo, who 
would keep her. Having intoxicated her, they cut her tliroat, and took 
her jewels. They stripped tho body, drew the legs by a string up to the 
neck, put it into a sack, and tlirew it under a bridge by the highway.|| 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, VoL Ilf., Part 1, 1853, p. 152. See also a case in which tlie 
throat of a woman was cut by two persons, others holding her.— /5wi, p, 177. Also 
Reports of the Nizamvl Adawlv/t, N. W, P., for August 1854., p. 287. 

t N. W. P., 2ad August 1852, p. 773. 

J The murderers appear to have been tempted to the crime by the poor child's only orna- 
ment, a silver hwlee, which was worth one rupee eight annas. The Sessions Judge remarked 
that his experience told him that the natives of India will murder for even a less valuable 
article .— Adawlut R^orU, N, W, P,, 2nd August 1852, p. 778. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, October 15th, 1856, p. 778* 

II Ibid, October 8, 1855, p. 582. 
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In some valuable notes for which 1 am indebted to Dr. Woodford, my 
colleague writes: ‘‘The case of the Jewess Leah, who was murdered in 
Calcutta in 1856 by stab wounds, is of interest, inasmuch as chloroform 
was applied to the nostrils before the stabs were inflicted. This ex- 
plained the engorged state of the vessels of the brain, which otherwise 
would probably have been found deficient in blood.” 

Jfi. the following cases, however, a presumption — founded upon the un- 
iiyured state of the hands — that the deceased had been held, or had been 
murdered while sleeping, would probably have been erroneous. In Febru- 
aiy of the previous year, one Shamchand confessed, on trial, as follows : — 
“I had given the deceased rupees six to keep. On the day of the 
occurrence, I called him to my house, and seated him down to smoke. 
I asked him for the rupees six, and he denied my giving them to him. 
In a passion, I took a dhao^ which was in the chuppor of the house, and, 
calling him inside, cut him with it as he put his head inside.” The 
Sub- Assistant Surgeon noted different wounds about the neck, and stated 
that both carotid arteries were cut, and that the wound was as of a 
drawing cut. It appeared that the dhao was seventeen inches long, and 
very sharp. When it is recollected that a man must enter the very low 
doorway of a native hut with his body at a right angle, and his neck 
craned forward, the possibility of inflicting a fatal cut upon the throat, 
as it was advanced, before the hands could be raised to protect it, must 
be self-evident. 

In June 1854, Purshad, a barber, was sentenced capitally for the 
murder of Bishan, one of his own trade. The deceased having gone 
into a field for the purposes of nature, the prisoner, watching his oppor- 
tunity, rushed on him, and cut his throat with a razor. Here the une 
pected nature of the attack, tlie position of the assailed, the keenness 
the weapon and, probably, the skill of the criminal in its use, would have 
to be taken into account.* 

In 1868, there occurred in Calcutta a case which was, for months, 
known in the public prints as the “ Amherst Street Murder ; ” but in 
which, although rather strong circumstances of doubt intervened, the 
evidence, to my mind, was very much more in favor of suicide. 

The body of Eose Brown, a healthy young East Indian woman, was 
found lying in the street, at daybreak, with the throat cut. My friend 
Dr. Colles found a very deep wound in the neck, beginning, in his opinion, 
about one hand’s-breadth below the angle of the jaw on the left side, and 
passing across the throat upwards, and ending towards the right side. 
It divided the great vessels of the neck on the left side, and also the 
piincipal cartilage at the top of the windpipe. The vessels on the right side 
had escaped injury. The wound in the centre had extended to the spinal 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., June 1864, p. 668. 
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column, which was slightly marked. The length of the wound was 
about four or five inches, and the deepest part was about one inch and a half. 
The wound was quite straight, and this means that it was made by one pass 
of the knife. About an inch on the right extremity was a little tear or 
laceration which had been caused by a gap on the edge of the knife, or 
a stroke over the beads, or a sudden lunge of the head. The knife 
(produced) has no gap, but the wound could have been caused by it. 
Dr. Colles mentioned to mo a suspicious circumstance, viz.^ that there 
were no particular marks of blood on the right baud. “ The wound might,” 
Dr. Colies considered, “ have been inflicted cither by the woman herself, or 
by the hand of a second person. The inference against suicide is that 
the wound was lower down the neck [than is usual in suicide], “ and 
the force required to cut through the cartilage and down to the spinal 
column was greater than suicides generally show.” “ The back of the 
left hand and outside of the left arm and fore-arm wore covered with clay 
and blood.” ‘‘ From the state of the body generally and that of the left 
arm, I am of opinion that the wound was inflicted while she was 
in an erect position, and that she almost immediately fell over on her 
left side,” There was grave suspicion against one Madhub Cliunder Dutt, 
who was proved to have boon with her that night. The facts in favor 
of suicide were that Dr. Colies found ‘‘ no other marks of violence on 
the body ” It appears that there were no decided marks of struggling 
or scattering of blood on the road. Dr. Colics told me that her hair and 
dress wore not disarranged. To his reasons against the suicidal appearance 
of the wound, Dr. Colies added, ‘‘ but, at the same time, a determined 
suicide might inflict such a wound. I did express my opinion that the 
wound was probably suicidal, on account of the absence of any wound 
Hn the hand, thus showing that the woman had not put up her hand 
to save her throat.” 

It was never hinted that the accused had accomplices who held the 
woman. If she had been held by one or two persons, would not the road and 
her hair and dress have borne evidences of a violent struggle, and would 
she not probably have aroused the neighbours by her shrieks before the 
division of the larynx could have been accomplished ? “ If,” said Dr. Colles, 
“ the wound had been inflicted by a second person, it might have been 
done from behind.” Possibly, but then wo have the question, whether 
the woman could well have been taken so much unawares as to fall 
dead under such a wound, without time for an instinctive raising of ^ 
hands to protect the throat, and also whether so deep and clean a cut 
could have been inflicted, at one stroke^ from behind. Under such 
doubts as these the accused escaped. The knife was a long sailor’s 
knife, moderately sharp. 

At page 39 will bo found the monition of an Indian Judge upon the 
importance of reporting upon the condition of the hands in every case of 
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cut throat. I find that, even in many of Casper’s^ases, the state of the 
hands is not mentioned* Considering his admirable accuracy, it is probable 
that, whenever the hands were not alluded to in the reports, they were 
uninjured. Still, in several of his narratives, we feel that this inibrma- 
tion would have rendered the histories more complete and satisfactory. 

An important question aix>86 in a trial at Jubbulpore, as to laAeMer 
death had been caused by a wound on the Throaty or by an injury to the 
Head. A young man killed his pregnant wife in the night and disap- 
peared. He afterwards surrendered himself voluntarily. He confessed 
that, after retiring with his wife, an altercation arose rgarding her un- 
faithful conduct, when he seized an iron bar called khurmay weighing 
twelve pounds, which lay by, and struck her on the head. She then 
drew out from a niche in the wall an iron dagger {kuttar\ and inflicted 
with it a mortal wound on her own throat. The medical testimony 
showed that death was caused by either or both of two wounds of a 
mortal nature ; the skull was fractured at the vertex, and beaten in upon 
the brain, and the throat was so severely cut, or stabbed, that the result 
must have been quickly fatal. It was held by the Sessions Judge that 
such a blow or blows as produced the fmcture observed must, as was 
tlecJared by the medical officer, have been followed by instant insensibility, 
making the subsequent act of suicide imputed clearly impossible, even 
if there were any coloring of circumstantial probability to sustain it. 
It could ouly be inferred that the prisoner, in order to make sure of his 
object, followed up the blow on the head by the wound in the throat. 
Under any light in which it could be viewed, he considered that the 
prisoner’s feeble eflbrt to soften the extent of his guilt was, in the face 
of the clear medical proof, wholly idle.* 

The reports show that the question “ Can an individual, whosS 
windpipe is cut, speak intelligibly ?” is frequently put to the medical 
witness. The answer appears generally to have been “ No ; division 
of the widpipe altogether destroys the power of spoeoh.”f It is certain, 
however, that this assertion requires to bo qualified. Undoubtedly, even 
partial division of the trachea is often attended with loss of speech. 
Still, where dressings have been carefully applied, and the wound is nearly 
closed, the divided tube becomes continuous, and whispered speech is 
possible. Indeed, even where the wound is uncovered, the power of 
utteiance may not be entirely lost. In a case reported by Mr. Davies, 
of Patna, of a man who was admitted on the 8th of the month with the 
mndpipe nearly cut through, and died on the 15th, having always 
tom off his dressings, it is mentioned that he talked incoherently.” 


* Nizamut Adawlat Reports, N. W. P., 5th May 1853, p. 642. 

t “ When the windpipe is divided, the voice is lost”— Taylor, p, 518«— The above is 
cited in Baynes’s Medical Jurisprudence, p, 66. 
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Again, in a case of complete division of^ihe throat between the hyoid 
bone and the thyroid cartilage, Mr. Macansh reported that the patient 
spoke and was able to make herself understood. Here, however, the 
vocal appamtus was, probably, nearly uninjured. After the first pnblica- 
tion of these remarks, I treated the case of a woman who had cut 
her throat so extensively, just above the thyroid cartilage, that the ary- 
tenoid cartilages were visible. The wound was granulating when I first 
saw her ; when she closed it, by holding down her head, she could speak 
audibly in whispers. 

Survival after Wounds of the Carotid Arteries, — Dr. Taylor remarks 
that there are several cases on record which show that wounds involv- 
ing the common carotid artery and its branches, as well ns the internal 
jugular vein, do not prevent the individual from exercising voluntary 
power and running a certain distance.”* Mr. D. Tyerman, of Colney 
Hatch Asylum, has, I believe, been so fortunate as to save life in an 
instance in which the common carotid was divided. Wounds of the 
external, and oven of the internal, carotid branches, are by no means cer- 
tainly fatal.f Every Surgeon who reads the following case, will regret 
that its details are not more full and explicit ; as it stands, it would appear 
to prove the possibility of survival for some hours after division of the 
common carotid artery, even where no surgical means have been adopted, 
— ^but this is by no means certain. It appeared that^’a man was aroused 
in the night by two thieves, who wore in the act of stealing in his house. 
In struggling with them, one of them cut him in the neck, and they es- 
caped. After receiving the cut, he said that he had seen the prisoners, 
whom he named, stealing his goor^ that he had seized one of them, 
and that the other cut him on the neck with a dhaOi or knife, and both 
» made their escape. The accused, not having come with the other neigh- 
bours, were sent for and confronted with the wounded man, who accused 
them as above. The man’s brother stated that the occurrence happened 

late at nightf and that it was then moonlight^ The man died 
^^the following dayP The Civil Surgeon’s evidence was as follows: — 
** I found an irregular deep wound on the neck, a]>parently caused by a 
sharp pointed instrument ; the wound, in my opinion, was not caused by 
the deceased’s own hand ; the carotid artery was divided^ and deceased 
liad bled to death. The wound, from its irregular appearance, seemed 
to have been inflicted during a struggle, such as you mention, between the 
two parties.” 

In the Magistrate’s Court, the accused pleaded that deceased, when 

♦ Op. Cit., p. 809. 

t One of the most demonstrative cases of incised wound of the external carotid, in which 
hemorrhage was checked by syncope, and where the common carotid was tied with 
temporary success, has also been given by Mr, Tyermau.— A/ed. Tivms and Gazette^ October 
1854, p. 866. For other cases, see Mr. Guthrie’s “Commentaries,” p. 240. 
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asked by thorn to name the persons who wounded him, ^ave no answer. 
They denied their guilt throughout. Due was sentenced to be hanged, 
the other to transportation for life. 

Here the question is — was it the External carotid artery or the 
Common carotid that was wounded ? If it was the former, which, how- 
ever, being merely a branch of the main carotid trunk, is never termed 
by Surgeons “ the Carotid Artery,” the statements of the witnesses for 
the prosecution were possible^ supposing that the vessel was rather 
lacerated than cut through by the point of a bluntish weapon like a dhao. 
If the Common Carotid artery was the vessel divided, that testimony 
could only be regarded as j ust within the extremest limits of possibility. 
No Surgeon will be prepared to deny that this vessel might become 
occluded by a temporary clot, if divided by a coarse tearing weapon ; 
but I can assert, with the utmost confidence, that there is no other 
known or recorded instance of a person who, after sustaining an 
incised wound, dividing the Common Carotid Trunk, and remaining with- 
out surgical aid, survived long enough to give a distinct account of 
the transaction, to name his assailants, to have them sent for (irrespective 
of the distance), and again to accuse them as they stood before him.* 

In a case of Mr. Clegg’s, a man lived half an hour (Taylor, p. 513). 

The prisoners should have had the benefit of the doubt, whichever 
artery was divided. 

The Medical Officer docs not appear to have been questioned as to 
the possibility of the statements made by the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion .f 

* Nizamul Adawlut Report'), 1st December 1»54, p. 712. There can be little doubt that 
the Medical Officer’s deposition has been erroneously ipiotod in the printed report, and that 
It was the External Carotid which had been divided. Still it is only possible to argue 
upon such cases us they ure placed before us. 

f Several remarkable cases of murder by Cutting the Throat will be found in the Niza- 
mut Reports. In 1852, a man of Saharunpore confessed that, having been reproved by his 
brother for idleness, while they wore lying in their beds beside each other, he became so 
exasperated that he took a sword from the head of the bed and cut him across the nock 
and shoulder, causing iuiinediate death. lie had never been on bud terms with his brother 
before this.J In 1853, one Cliuttcr Siugh was sentenced to death, for the murder of five 
personiB — his wife, her grandmother, her mother, and two children of the latter by a Euro- 
pean gentleman. The bodies were found lying in a heap in tlie court-yard of the bungalow 
with their throats cut. A puppy dog lay on the ground beside them with its head cut off.§ 
In 1865, a Mussalmaun woman of Iloerbhoom, having had a dispute with her husband, cut 
the throat of her son, about three years old, in such a manner that death must have been 
instantaneous ; she then intiictcd a wound, which caused death two days afterwards, upon 
the throat of her female infant of nine months. She afterwards cut her own throat — 
“ ” — as is usual with this class of murderers in nearly all parts of the world. 

Sentence, Death. || In 1853, one Toolsheea, a Mahratta Brahmin of Cawnpore, went to 
bathe, and was never afterwards seen alive. One Rikhee, one of a class of men called 
Gungapootras, a set notorious for their evil courses, saying that he liad seen the woman 

X Nisamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 20th September 1S52, p. 1037. 

5 Itnd, 26th February 18.33, p. 283. 

It Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 9th Februarr 1865, p, 181. 
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Dr* Taylor has laid down the principle that suicides may graze 
the ligaments in front of the spinal column, but that they should make 
deep incisions into the bones, cut off hard bony processes, and divide the 
intervertebral substance and the vertebral arteries is contrary to all ex- 
perience and probability.” [Page 414.] 

The following particulars of a very extreme but clear case have 
been given to me by Dr. Woodford. A European at Brown’s, the con- 
fectioner’s in Calcutta, was seen walking into the beer godotvn (store) 
with a cheese-knife in his hand. Search being made, his body was 
found behind a row of beer casks. The throat was so deeply cut that 
the vertebral column bore two horizontal superficial incisions on 
its surface^ The knife, inclusive of the handle, was two feet long 
(blade 16 inches). Dr. Woodford observes that, had there been any sus- 
picion of foul play in this case, or had the knife been missing, few 
medical men would have been willing to admit the possibility of such a 
wound having been self-inflicted. 

Note on Cases of Murder by Wounding in which no Causes/ Provo- 
cation is ascertainable. 

It will be observed of Sheikh Chand, spoken of at page 421, who was 
sentenced to death for cutting his wife’s throat, and whose Judges 
remarked that they had no explanation of the cause of the murder, but 
that of momentary unrestrained passion, that ho was a Mahomedan of 
Backorgunge — a class of whom the Magistrate of their district has 
lately reported,* — “Life is hold so cheap amongst the Mussulmauns 


on her way home, suspicion fell upon him. The police searched his house, his brother’s 
which adjoined it, and another at tlie back, which it was stated they had bought the day 
before. The latter premises were of very peculiar construction. They were described by 
the Joint Magistrate as Mahratta buildings, “ of which it would bo impossible to give a 
definite description; they were built on no conceivable plan ; their rooms (into which the 
daylight did not penetrate) were dark and diminutive, and almost inaccessible, and they 
seemed only contrived for the commission of crime, and the concealment of stolen property,” 
The thannadar, accompanied by the prisoners, after proceeding through two low dark 
cells, which led to a third, found in the last the body of the unfortunate woman, rolled 
up in a cloth and despoiled of its ornaments, with the throat cut from ear to ear. The 
prisoners objected to the search of these premises; and, as the police approached the third 
cell, they managed to blow out the light, and urged that they had no more oil. Between 
this house and that of Rikhoe’s brother, there was a low doorway leading to a well, which 
was within a dark enclosure. By opening the opposite window, a passage could easily be 
effected from the brother’s house, over the well, into the cell in which the corpse was found. 
There were still visible traces of somebody having boon dragged through one window [?] 
to the other, and it was believed that the woman had been stilled in the brothers house, 
and finally murdered in the adjoining house of Rikhee.t 
* Dr. Mouat’s Appendix to the Jail Report, L. P., for 1868, p. 100. 

t Nlsamut Adawlut Reports, N, W. P., lOth November 1863, p. 1354. 
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that, on the least provocation, murders are sometimes oemmitted. The 
Mussulmauns of the district are very easily provoked, and cannot control 
their passions. The constant use of tiie dhao in their daily avocations 
supplies them, unfortunately, with great facilities for committing murder. 
This fact will explain why murders are so frequent in this district, 
and committed on such slight provocation.” 

It is, of course, difficult to form a correct idea of the true nature of the 
provocation in these cases. We see that an act of frantic violence has been 
committed, and we are told that the provocation has been of the most 
trivial kind ; but, in societies like this, very serious provocation is likely 
to be given or to be violently suspected ; and I believe that, when the 
crime has been committed and stands revealed to the law, a spirit of 
dogged reticence, in which the struggling of something like a rude 
sentiment of honor and a sense of decency is perceptible, often conceals 
the provocation. Having seen much of the people, and knowing their 
power of remaining passive under almost any amount of pardonable 
provocation, I do not believe that these men hack their wives to pieces, 
with the certainty of being hanged for doing so, merely because “ there 
was a straw in the rice,” or because the woman would not talk or bring 
water or fire ; or because, as in the case of Sheikh Chand, of Backergunge, 
given above, the woman taunted him for not going out with others to cut 
the rice ; or because, — as Somaree, of Tirhoot, who hacked his wife to 
death with a kodalee, alleged, — the woman kicked the dish which held his 
food. This case, which is given at p. 346, should here be referred to, as 
the prisoner added the grave accusation of infidelity to his first trivial 
charge against the unhappy woman. 

The following case is evidence of the unreasoning ferocity with which 
jealousy is capable of possessing those people. In 1856, Pathoo, also 
a Backergunge man, was sentenced to death for murdering his child- 
wife by strokes with a dhao^ weighing thirteen chittacks (26 ounces). 
There was a wound six inches in length, near the shoulder-joint, suffi- 
cient to cause speedy death. The Sessions Judge observed that the 
prisoner married the deceased when she was an infant, aged four years. 
“ Her father states her age to have been about eleven years when she was 
cruelly murdered by her husband. The only possible motive that I can 
assign to the conduct of the prisoner is a jealous suspicion on his part 
of an intrigue between his deceased child-wife and Ashkur. The 
testimony of the witnesses goes to prove that the deceased was chaste : 
she was quite a child — it is doubtful whether she had arrived at puberty ; 
and beyond such innocent liberties as are, even in native society, usual 
and permitted between relations standing in the position that the deceased 
did to Ashkur (a widower, who married the elder cousin of the 
deceased), no proof whatever of misconduct on her part can be found 
on the record.” The Court of Appeal observed, ** This is a cruel murder 
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of a young wife from an unfounded suspicion of her having an intrigue 
with a near relation.”* 

Beenah Baoreo, of Chota Nagpore, was sentenced to death for killing 
his concubine with a sword. His little sons, seven and ten years old, said 
that he killed the woman, “ because she had refused to prepare tobacco.” 
This was, doubtless, the apparent cause of his fury. Before the police 
ofocers and the Senior Assistant Commissioner, he confessed the murder, 
assigning jealousy of one Surroop Bhoomij. In the Sessions Court he 
denied this confession, and said that Hullodhur Chowkedar gave him 
parched rice #o eat and deprived him of his senses. He never had any 
quarrel with the doceased.f 

In some cases of wife-killing by Mussalmauns, regard has been paid to 
the strictness of the discipline which the men maintain towards the 
women. In the case of Moolee Mundul, of Riijshahye, who confessed 
that he had struck his wife, who died from the effects of “ two wounds 
on the head, fracturing the skull, and rupturing or bursting open the 
sutures which connect tlie right parietal and the occipital bone,” the 
Sessions J udge observed : — “ I do not think that it is a case for capital 
punishment. The evidence to the fact is not very strong ; the evidence 
must rest chiefly upon the prisoner’s confessions, and, therefore, some 
little allowance must be made for the provocation which he alleges,” 
[delay in giving him water to drink — abusive language] ‘‘ for the unhappy 
state of brutal feeling which exists among the lower class of Mussalmauns, 
especially regarding the status of wives, the degree in which it is 
regarded as a crime in them to resist or speak disrespectfully to tlieir 
husbands, and the right of violent correction so commonly believed to 
exist. I am satisfied that the prisoner never intended to take away the 
life of the deceased ; and, although I regard the act which he committed 
as brutal and reckless in the extreme, it appears to mo that the cousi- 
siderations I have mentiojied above may bo sufficient to bar the penalty 
of death.” Tho Sessions Judge recommended transportation for life, 
but the Judges of the Court of Appeal considered that justice would be 
satisfied by a sentence of 14 years’ impriBonment.”J 

It is certain, however, that there are some of these cases in which 
no sufficient cause of provocation whatever appears. Of this kind was 
certainly that of Kishtonauth, who deliberately hacked off tho head of 
a little girl of seven, because she did not give him a light for his 
cheroot, § and possibly also that of “a son who, irritated at his fother 
for telling him to help himself with food while taking his meak struck 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, September 28rd, X856, p, 898. 
f Jbid^ February 7th, 1856, p. 167. 
t /ftirf, February 2nd, 1857, p. 84. 

§ iWd, February 29th, 1866, p. 681. 
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him a blow with a tang a on the left side of his neck, and thus killed him.’’ 
The accused confessed to having committed the crime.* * * § 

Kalaram Shah, of Sylhet, was sentenced to death for the wilful murder 
of his wife, wounding his infant son, and wounding himself. Prisoner 
confessed before the Darogah, Magistrate, and Judge that, his wife having 
disregarded his order to bring him water to wash his mouth with, he, 
seizing a dhao^ deliberately killed her with it, accidentally wounded his 
child at the same time, and then attempted to take his own life. The body 
of the child (of 4) bore several wounds, and the woman’s head was nearly 
severed from the body. The prisoner had a fracture of the skull and several 
severe cuts on the scalp. No further explanation of the crime was elicited, f 

On the 17th June 1868, Akbar Alii, of Chittagong, killed his daughter- 
in-law by knocking out her brains with a kooralee, lie confessed. The 
cause of the murder was nothing more than that the deceased, while sup- 
plying her husband with pawn, accidentally dropped a bctel-uut near 
where the old man was lying down. lie struck her two blows on the side 
of the head, with the back of the hatchet, which caused her death. He was 
sentenced to be hanged. J For further remarks on this subject, see Hacking 
with Sword or Bill Hook, pp. 343-46. 

Suicide by Cutting the Throat. 

Cases ft'om time to time occur, in which natives inflict wounds upon their 
own throats, either with a suicidal intention, or with a design to accuse 
others of the crime. I, when at Howrah, examined the body of a man who, 
having long suffered from an incurable bowel complaint, was said to have des- 
troyed himself in despair. I found a wound on the throat sufficiently large 
to account for death, although not involving either carotid ; the body was 
much emaciated, and the bowels showed abundant traces of chronic disease. 

In 1839, a woman of Mymensing, when suffering from a paroxysm of 
pain in her stomach to which she had been for some time subject, took up 
a sickle and killed her two children, and then endeavoured to cut her own 
throat.§ Further remarks upon this curious subject will be found in the 
Chapters on Suicide and Insanity. 

FRACTURES AND DISLOCATIONS. 

Was the skull fractured before or after death ? Dr. Beatson has 
mentioned II a case of beating on the head, in which there was an irregular 
wound on the forehead, and a comminuted fracture of the frontal bone, 
which was completely crushed in. The body was far advanced in decom- 


• Police Report, L. P., for 1868, p. 278. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, September 18th, 1855, p, 420. 

X Bengal Police Report for 1868, p. 57. 

§ Police Rep., L. P,, for 1840, p. 67. 

II Indian Medical Gazette, 1st April 1866, p. 84. 
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position, the integuments of the face falling o£P, and the oa/rontis polished 
clean by the swarms of maggots, which covered the face and filled the 
cavity of the skull. Dr. Beatson coifsidered that, if there had been only 
a wound of the scalp, it would have been difficult to decide as to its 
having been inflicted during, or having been caused by, the depredations 
of the maggots; but the existence of the comminuted fracture of the skull 
was decisive, as Casper’s experiments have proved that it is almost impos- 
sible to fracture the skull of a dead body by the most powerful blows 
administered by means of heavy mallets or hammers. 

I think that, in these cases, we should only receive Casper’s view* with 
due regard to the form of ihe weapon and the force with which it is used. 
Casper says, “ In making these experiments, we have usually employed the 
wooden mallet used to prop up the skull and spinal canal during the process 
of dissection. In other cases, we have employed hammers and similar 
weapons. The most powerful blows struck downward upon the body, 
laid horizontally, were mostly without result, and only after repeated violent 
blows were wo enabled to produce perhaps one or a few fissures in the 
occipital or parietal bones, or in the temporal bone (squamous portion), and 
certainly more easily in the latter. We were unable to produce more 
considerable effects, such as a complete smashing of the skull or fissure of 
its base, even in one single instance.” 

Admitting, to a considerable extent, the truth of Casper’s argument that 
the dead skull is less easily fractured than the living one, it is evident that 
there is scarcely any mode of applying the same degree of force, which 
the cranial arch could better sustain, than that which a man’s arm could 
impart to a very broad mallet of the kind described. We all know how 
easy it is to remove the calvarium with the hammer used for that purpose, 
and there is no reason to believe that the dead skull is proof against 
comminution by blows from such instruments as a crow-bar, or pick-axe, 
or the back of a bill-hook. 

Allusion has already been made, at p. 340, to certain medico-legal points 
in connexion with Injuries to the Head, A not unfrequent mode of 
homicide in the North-West, and specially in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories, is Pounding the Face with a Heavy Stone. It appeared in the 
trial of Hoonah, rajpoot, of Saugor, that he attacked a woman, in a much 
frequented road, and pounded her face with a stone about half a seer (a 
pound) in weight. Persons attracted by her cries came up, and the mur- 
derer was knocked down and secured. They found the woman still alive, 
but she expired soon afterwards. So dreadful was the assault, that her 
face was completely smashed in, and portions of the upper and lower jaw 
(the latter with teeth attached), were found lying separated. The pri- 
soner’s naked body was covered with her blood. As the prisoner was 

* Forensic Medicine, Vol. I., pp, 244, 5, and 6. 
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being secured, the woman’s gold nose-ring fell from his hand. This the 
Courts held, with great reason, to be “ one of those cases in which, to use 
the words of an eminent English tTudge, it is so difficult to define the 
invisible line jvhich divides perfect and partial insanity.” He was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, in irons, for life.* 

Chook Kaie, of Nagode (Saugor), having gone to bring his wife home, 
probably much against her will, remained some days at her brother’s 
house, and then the pair started on their way homeward. A short time 
afterwards, the woman ran to a village, saying that thieves had killed her 
husband. The body was found about seven miles from her brother’s 
house, lying in a nullah, some ten paces olF the, road, A stone, bearing 
marks of blood, lay near the corpse. It was shown that the fatal blow, or 
blows, had completely crushed in the skull from the side of the face, 
taking effect on the forehead, right eye and nose, to all appearance simul- 
taneously. The woman appears to have given three contradictory state- 
ments of the manner in which her husband was killed — that she had been 
struck by him, and had retaliated by striking him on the head with a 
stone — that he had been killed by thieves, — and that he had fallen while 
she was absent getting water. The Sessions Judge remarked that no fall 
of a mere drunken man, carrying only the force of his own weight, unless 
it occun*ed from a considerable height, which was hero not pretended 
to have been the case, could have caused so complete a fracture of the 
frontal bone and disfigurement of the features; nor would the injury, so 
received, have been likely to have taken the direction of the injury under 
comment, which, in itself, led to the almost necessary inference of its 
having been inflicted with the blood-stained sharp-angled mass of stone 
produced, which the prisoner must have exerted some strength even to 
have uplifted. Sentence — transportation for life.f 
A young man, of Hoshungabad, in the same territory, having been 
engaged in a gambling tran^ction with several persons, they set upon 
him, some tying his arms and legs, others strangling him with his own 
turban cloth, and pounding his face and body with stones.J 

A Banda man enticed away a boy of ten or twelve, wearing valuable 
ornaments, cut his throat, and violently pounded him with a heavy 
stone. § 

In 1852, three persons were sentenced to death, at Bareilly, for murder- 
ing a man, by beating him on the face with lattees and an iron coulter. 

The bones of the head and face were shattered to pieces, so that even 
the jaws and teeth were broken into several small pieces.!] 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 30th March 1852, p. 231. 
t md, 3rd May 1854, p. 231. 

X Ihidy 28th Jan. 1853, p. 125. 

§ JfWd, 8th May 1854, p. 495. 

J| Ibid, 80th Oct 1852, p. 1260. 
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A woman was sentenced to death, at Bareilly, for the murder of a girl 
of ten, for the sake of her ornaments. The Civil Surgeon found the poor 
child's face and head brutally wounded, beaten into a mass by repeated 
blows.”* * * § 

A boy, ton or twelve years old, of Bareilly, was found guilty of having 
enticed away a poor child, nine or ten years old, and of having murdered 
him for the sake of his ornaments. The child was found in a 
dry well. The front teeth were broken, the upper lip divided, the 
inside of the mouth injured. There were fourteen wounds on the 
cheeks, one cheek bone was fr&tured, so that part of it came away. 
There were four wounds on the neck, by two of which the coats 
of the vessels were exposed. The native doctor who examined the 
body thought it probable that these injuries must have been inflicted 
with some partly pointed instrument, such as a tent-peg. The .poor child 
lingered some days, and was said to have stated that the boy and a man 
were his assailants. f 

These cases also occur in Bengal. In 1 849, two prisoners were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, for having murdered a man in the 
Bhaugulpore District, by beating him on the head with a stone. f 

In 1853, Omrao, of Sarun, killed his wife by pounding her about the 
head and face with a stone used for grinding curry, &c. It appeared 
that ho had first cut her about the face, and that part of her under lip 
had been cut oflT. He was found to be insane. § 

Chogra pleaded guilty of having killed a man, whom he found in 
adultery with the wife of his late master, by taking up a large stone 
which was lying at hand, weighing seven and-a-half seers (fifteen pounds) 
and dashing it on his head, whereby the skull was fractured and death 
occurred almost instantaneously, j] 

Forbes relates the fate of a Gour Brahmin, Cutwal of Poonah, who, 
being held responsible for the death of thirty-four Telinga Brahmins who 
had been confined in a close room, was given over by the Peshwa to a 
furious mob. One of his hands was tied to tlie end of a turban, the other 
end being held by some Hallalcorcs (outcast Hindus) ; twelve Brahmins 
of the offended tribe attacked him with largo stones. The outcasts, by 
straitening the turban, kept him at full length running in a circle 
pursued by his relentless murderers, who, at length, by I'epeated blows, 
brought him to the ground and there despatched him by a succession of 
large stones thrown violently on his head and breast (Vol. L, p. 412). 

I once examined the body of an unfortunate policeman, whose frontal 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 12th Jan, 1853, p. 46. 

t Ibid, 30th July 1852, p. 750. 

t Police Reports for 1849, p. 17. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 18th March 1855, p. 332. 

1} Ibid, January 15th, 1857, p. 22. 
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bone was smashed ihrough the sinuses in various directions, evidently by 
often-repented blows. 

The peeree or pinrah^ a small but very solid wooden stool used by 
the natives of Bengal when eating their meals, is frequently snatched 
up and used with very serious effect. These cases are numerous. One 
will suffice here. Sheikh Pookeea, of Mymensingh, was found guilty 
of culpable homicide for having, in an altercation about some kitchen 
utensils, struck Shoma Sheikh on the head with a peeree^ indicting a 
fracture of the skull, of which ho died sixteen days afterwards. The 
Civil Assistant Surgeon found that the front part of deceased^s skull was 
fractured, and that the anterior lobes of the brain were very much 
injured, that these injuries were the cause of his deatli, and that 
there were also three contusions on the head in addition to the fracture.* 
For other *cascs of mortal injury caused by blows inflicted with pinraks^ 
see the Section on Homicide committed hy Persons in great Pain^ Chap- 
ter on Insanity. 

I met with a remarkable case of fracture of the skull when at 
Chittagong. A Kookio brought in the exti’emely putrid body of his 
murdered child, a girl five or six years old, whom some person had 
struck on the head with a club. The scalp had nearly lost all traces of 
texture, the broken skull moved in it like a smashed cocoanut in a bag. 
Upon removing tlie bones of the calvarium, which wore broken to pieces 
and separated at the sutures, I found that, in several very largo patches, 
they exhibited remarkable specimens of that form of naevus which is 
known as aneurism by anastomosis involving the bone. The parts were 
sent to the Medical College Museum. This disease had added much to 
the natural fragility of the bone ; but, as the fatal blow must have been 
very severe, its existence could not have detracted from the assailant’s guilt. 

In 1855, a man was sentenced to death, at Iloshungabad, for the 
murder of a person whom ho killed while sleeping, with a single stab 
on the crown of the head with a kutar, or dagger. j* 

A woman, of Azimgurh, confessed that she had murdered a child, 
her own nephew^ with a packing needle^ and a stone pestle. The native 
doctor deposed that there was a stab over the right eyebrow, which, 
in its downward passage, had pierced and thrust out the eye. Three of 
the left ribs had been fractured, and had wounded the spleen. He con- 
sidered that the iron needle, about seven inches in length, used for sewing 
up the necks of canvas sacks, was probably the instrument with which 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, April 14th, 1867, p. 603. 
t Ibid, N. W. P., 20th March 1865, p. 426. 

X “ If death be inflicted with a Packing Needle (misuUah) it is wilfnl homicide.”— 
IJaiHnfffon's Mnhnmedan Law, p. 266, 
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the stab was inflicted, and that the stone pestle would have caused flracturc 
of the ribs, if applied with force.* 

The following case is of singular interest in a surgical point of view, 
and is, as far as I am aware, unique. 

In December 1868 , Baboo Chunder Mohun Ghose, Second Demon- 
strator of Anatomy in the Calcutta Medical College, met with a calvarium 
Avhich is now preserved in the College Museum. An iron headless nail, 
or brad,” about an inch long, had penetrated the frontal bone in the 
mesial line, had passed completely through the longitudinal sinus, and 
had divided the layers of the falx cerebri, between which its point is 
seen. Consequently its shaft, which does not appear to be corroded, 
stood in the mid-current of blood of the sinus, precisely as the pier of a 
bridge does in a river. It appears, latterly, to have caused no incon- 
venience whatever. The scalp displayed some rather indistinct irregular 
cicatrices, the edges of the hole in the frontal bone which the butt end 
of the brad still occupies, are so rounded that it looks like an arterial fora- 
men, and there was not the faintest trace of inflammatory change within. 

The subject was a native male. 

As many huts are blown down every year in Bengal, the nail may have 
been driven in by an accident of this kind. Or it may be the evidence 
of a crime resembling that of the Cenci.f See a somewhat similar case, 
by Mr. Piddington, in the Chapter on Hanging with a view to conceal 
murder, 

A very singular plea was raised by a prisoner at Cawnpore. A girl 
eight yeai's old was missing. She had been last seen with one Mussamut 
Subjadee, her next-door neighbour. This woman admitted that the child 
had been with her that morning, but that she had brought her back, and 
loft her at her own door. The child's nurse desired Subjadee to open 
her door. Upon her refusal, the nurse brought the police, who found 
the door locked on the outside, the woman having gone to a neighbour’s 
house. She was brought, anti the door was forced. Nothing was found 
in the first and second rooms ; and, as they approached the third room, 
Subjadee blew out the chirag^ and seized the clothes of the child’s 
nurse. The lamp being re-lit, the body of the child was found in the 
third room, pressed down under a board or door, upon which earth 
had been heaped. No marks of violence were, at first, discovered 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 9th September 1853, p. 1145. 
t I am indebted to my friend and colleague Dr. J. Phin Smith for a note, from the 
Italian of the manner in which Francesco Cenci ia said to have been murdered. “ Two 
long nails, like those used in the suffering of Christ, were used. One held a nail over the 
eye the other drove it into the brain. The other nail was driven into the throat. The 
women drew the nails out, and, assisted by the bravos, threw the body over the terrace. It 
caught the branches of an alder tree. Among the thousand lacerations which the body 
thus sustained, the marks of the two naUs wore not observed.” 
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on the body with the exceptioa of a slight abrasion on the temple. 
In a front kothree^ forming part of the burota^ near the entrance 
door, were found a silver balee (the child was found to have seven 
of these in one ear, and only six in the other) and several fragments 
of lac bracelet belonging to the prisoner (it is elsewhere said in the 
raport that these belonged to the child, but this appears to be an 
error), which were considered to have been broken by the grasp of the 
child’s hand. There were slight traces of what might have been a sprink- 
ling of blood (although it was considered that very little could have 
flowed from the wouml, and the earth was found trodden and trampled 
at that spot). The civil surgeon found a small contused wound on the 
back of the head. It was hidden by the hair, and had bled so little that 
it was, at first, overlooked. Beneath this was a very extensive fracture 
of the skull, with effusion of blood on the brain, which, he considered, 
must have caused immediate death. He believed it to bo the result of a 
heavy blow from some such instrument as a lattee. Certain leading por- 
tions of the evidence of the child’s nurse were manifestly false. The 
prisoner declared that, on the day in question, several monkeys had 
seized and bitten the finger of a niece of one Saadut Khan, and that, when 
driven from that child, they had come to her house and attacked her, that 
the nurse of the deceased and another had got on the roof of the house and 
driven the monkeys inside the house, leaving the deceased with them, 
and that, probably, they may have killed the child while inside.” She 
immediately locked her door and went away. “ The monkeys killed the 
child , and the nurse, being afraid, hid the body in her (prisoner’s) house, 
but she was not present at the time. A witness confirmed the state- 
ment that the child’s nurse had awakened him by calling out that the 
monkeys were attacking a child of Saadut Khan, and ho got up and 
drove them away. After this ho heard the prisoner call out that the mon- 
keys were attacking her, but ho appears to have retired to sleep again. 
This happened two gurrees before the child was sought for by her nurse. 
One of the Judges of the Superior Court observed that, — “monkeys 
attacking a child could never cause severe fracture of the skull, such as 
was here proved to have been the cause of death.” It is not mentioned 
whether the opinion of the medical officer was consulted upon this point. 
The child’s ornaments were not worth more than eight annas, but it was 
considered that the prisoner had murdered the child on account of a dis- 
agreement between her family and that of the nurse. Sentence — imprison- 
ment for life.* 

Baboo Bholanauth Chunder says that, at Muttra, the monkeys threw 


* Nbumut Adawlut Reports, N, W. P., 10th Sept. 1854, p. 364. 
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an old woman from a terrace as she was looking down at a procession 
passing below (Vol. 11., p. 82). 


CRUSHING IN THE THORAX. 

Murder is frequently perpetrated in India by Pressing or Trampling 
upon the Chest, The injuries are not, in themselves, of any peculiar surgi- 
cal interest ; but the opinion of the medical witness may be required ns to 
whether they were merely received in a furious struggle, or were deli- 
berately caused by compression of the chest by weights or bamboos. 

The reports contain many cases of both kinds. 


Bans-dola 

Is a practice well known in Bengal, especially in the Northern dis- 
tricts. It is a mode of compressing and rolling the limbs or body between 
two bamboos with a degree of severity ranging between that which tortures 
severely, by contusing the muscles, or by rendering respiration difficult, and 
that which reduces the muscles to a jelly or breaks in the ribs, and crushes 
the lungs into a disorganized pulp. 

In 1840, the Friend of India published the following authenti- 
cated statement ; “ A theft took place a short time ago in the district 
of Dinagepore ; the buxeo of the thannah proceeded to the spot to 
investigate, seized a number of the ryots, and in order to make them 
^confess, tortured them. I will mention one man’s case, whom one of 
the ryots, under torture, named as being the purchaser of some of 
the articles stolen. The man was seized, a bamboo was placed under his 
shoulders, another across the chest ; two men then pressed at the opposite 
ends of the upper bamboo, and the tongue was forced from his mouth ; 
the brutes, supposing the man was shamming, attempted to force the 
tongue back, in doing which, some of the man’s teeth were fortunately 
knocked out ; had not this occurred, he would have died, as, from the 
swollen state of the tongue, no nourishment could be given him. Five 
days after it took place, it came to the notice of an European, who sent 
the man to the Magistrate ; that functionary being absent, the doctor of 
the station humanely kept him on his own premises, and can speak to the 
horrid state the poor man was in. The man, to my knowledge, remained 
fourteen days without being able to present a petition, on account of non- 
attendance of the Magistrate at cutcherry. A number of these ryots 
also proceeded to tlio station ; but after waiting about twenty days, and 
finding it impossible to get their petitions heard, and also learning that it 
may be three or four months before their cases would be decided, they 
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returned to tLeir Lomes, wliicL will be an encouragement to the police to 
act in the same manner again.” 

A correspondent of the Hurkaru confirms this account, observing : 

The punishment, called in Dinagepore and Rungpore Bans^dolay is in 
common use at some of the thannahs, when required. The sufferer is put 
on his back on the ground, with arms and legs extended ; a bamboo is put 
before both thighs, and another exactly opposite behind, and they are then 
tied tightly together at the ends ; about four or five inches lower down 
the thighs, other two are applied as above described, so that the fiesh be- 
tween the superior and inferior bamboos is put on the stretch, the skin 
being quite tight. This part is beaten with a ruler. The pain is great, 
and it must be used with much force if any marks be left. When mode- 
rately used, a slight general swelling is the result, but it may easily be 
mistaken for a natural stoutness. The skin is never injured, and, conse- 
quently, the torture is seldom discovered. In a certain district, which shall 
be nameless, a native had it applied to extort a confession; the consequence 
was, that the thigh mortified, and the man died in the hospital, under the 
Surgeon, who reported the case to the Magistrate, and the thanadar (or 
jemadar) was punished by imprisonment, I believe, for six months or a 
year.” 

A dacoity having been committed in the Dinapore district, certain 
persons were taken into custody by the police. When they were brought 
before the native inspector, Tarini Churn Chatterjec, the inspector 
struck one of them, Hurree Mistree, one or two blows, and then ordered 
the constables to subject him to torture in order to compel him to 
give up the money. He was, accordingly, subjected to frightful tor-» 
ture, the result of which was that he consented to go to his house and 
produce the money. Accordingly, ho was taken to his house, being at 
the time in a very feeble state, but was unable to produce any money. 
Whether or no he was again tortured does not seem certain, but at any 
rate ho soon appeared to be in a dying state, whereupon the constables 
left him, and he died shortly afterwards. The body was examined by 
the Civil Surgeon, who described it as having been covered from head to 
foot with bruises. The 4th, 5th, 9th, 10th, and 11th ribs of the right 
side wore broken, and the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th ribs were dislocated 
on both sides of the spine. Both lungs were injured, and the whole 
of the muscles of the back, shoulders and loins, were reduced to a pulp. 
In the opinion of the civil surgeon these injuries were produced by 
blows, and by a rolling heavy weight. He considered that the ill-treat- 
ment must liave continued for a considerable time. The evidence of the 
witnesses went to show tliat Hurree Mistree was tortured, at intervals, 
from the time ho was arrested, about 4 p.m., up to or nearly up to the 
time when he died, about 7^ p.m. ; that ho was beaten and poked by the 
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constables, with their staves, their wooden sandals and their elbows, and 
that his body was jumped upon. The constables were sentenced to 
transportation for life, the inspector for seven years. 

The following notes of the appearances found in the body of a man 
supposed to have died from Bans-dola were given me by Baboo Koylas 
Cliunder Chatterjee, Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Baraset. 

In 1860, corpse of a male, Boshoodeb Poad, sent in March 9. Face, 
natural in expression ; eyes shut ; no rigidity of the body and 
tremities ; dark reddish and bluish patches on the face, back, and 
extremities, except the right lower liinl); — left leg and arm swollen. 
A small punctured wound, an inch deep, just above the left elbow joint. 
Diffused extravasation of blood in the cellular tissue, under the skin 
and between the muscles of the left upper and lower limbs. The right 
ann had a similar appearance, but the extravasation of blood was less. 
There was no extravasation in front of the chest and abdomen, but it 
was found on the back, especially along the spine up to the occiput. 
There was no fracture or dislocation ; no etfusion of blood into the 
spinal canal, or in front of the neck. Some half-coagulated blood in 
the intestinal canal. Blood spots on the surface of the lungs ; reddish 
effubiou in the pericardium ; heart flabby and empty ; bloody effusion 
in the pleural cavity; the vessels on the surface of the brain distended. 
Tlie Sub-Assistant Surgeon gave it as his opinion that death was caused 
by the irritation of the extensive bruises, inflammation of the intestines, 
and effutaion into tbe cavities of the chesi caused by the pressure, with 
rolling motion, of some hard substance or substances, such as bamboos. 

Question of the amount of Pressure which the arch of the Thorax 
is cajyahle of hearing. 

It is needful that, in the cln«5S of injuries noticed above, medical and 
judicial officers should be able to form some tlcfinite idea of the amount of 
force needful to crush in the chest of an adult. A clue to tiiis is obtain- 
able from recorded cases, in which iX\Q peine forte et dare was inflicted 
ill England. 

It will be remembered thal, in this barbarous infliction of The Press, 
it was considered an act of mercy to heap on suddenly sufficient weight 
to extinguish life by crushing in the ribs. 

At the Lewies Assizes in 1735, a man had laid upon him, one by one, 
three hundred-weight, — then fifty pounds more. When he was nearly 
dead, “ having all the agonies of death upon him,” the executioner, who 
weighed about 16 or 17 stone, lay down upon the board which was over 
him, and killed him in an instant. 

In January 1720, William Spiggott, at the Old Bailey, bore four 
hundred- weight of iron on his body for more than an hour, and, there- 
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after, was haaged at Tyburn. At the Old Bailey, in January 1721, a 
highwayman, aflter enduring the punishment an hour, and having three or 
four hundred- weight put upon him, at last submitted to plead. 

At about the same time, one Haines continued under the Press with 
250 pounds for seven minutes, and was released on his submission. 

We do not gather from the above facts anything to show under what 
weight the very strong arch formed by a man’s ribs and sternum would 
Jt»e forced in. We, however, see that fatal embaiTassment of respiration sets 
in under a pressure of between 300 and 400 pounds. It is probable that 
the shock of a body of considerably less weight than this, suddenly cast 
upon the chest of one lying on his back, would crush in the ribs. It is 
stated to have been the practice, in some cases, to destroy life by placing 
a corner of the press-board over the heart. 

Enough is here shown to prove that, whore it is discovered that most 
of the ribs on both sides have been fractured, any attempt to show that 
moderate violence occasioned such injury must bo sot aside. 

While writing on this subject, I had some conversation regarding it 
with Dr. Kenneth McLeod, who mentioned that he had seen such a case 
in a Lunatic Asylum at Home, many ribs having sustained double fracture. 
Several of these cases have lately occurred in England# One of the latest 
is that of James Doran, aged fifty-two, who died in the Prestwich Lunatic 
Asylum early in June 1870. Seven ribs were broken without any corre- 
sponding marks of violence. He had been for some time in the Rochdale 
Union Workhouse, and died in the Asylum on the day of his admission. 
There was no evidence to show when or how the injuries were inflicted, 
and the jury found that the man died from natural causes, death being 
accelerated by injuries, but that there was no evidence to show how the 
injuries were caused. The Pall Mall Gazette^ which has been very per- 
sistent in calling attention to the many recently i^pcorded cases of this 
kind, insists that they must have been produced “ by heavy quiet pressure, 
such, for instance, as a heavy man kneeling on the chest.” It asks if any 
other tenable surgical hypotliesis can be suggested,* I apprehend that 
heavy sudden pressure, — ^as where, the patient and a keeper struggling at 
arm’s length, both fall, the keeper uppermost with his knee on the 
chest, — is far more likely to cause such injury. 

It would appear, fi*om a recent newspaper report, f that one of these 
cases of chest-crushing has occuiTed in the Colaba Asylum, Bombay. 
The suiforer was a native, named Gunnoo, who is described as having 
been so far insane, that he gave absurd answers to questions, was apt to 
ill-use children, and was addicted to mischievous practices. lie was 
spoken of as a quiet, harmless man, rather silly than mad. He had been 


♦ Brit. Med. Jour., June 18, 1868, p. 636. 
t Calcutta Englishrutn^ June 18th, 1870, 
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in tlie asylum six months, when he became restless, filthy in his habits, 
and destructive; and the head overseer instructed his subordinates to keep 
their eye upon him. He was placed in a separate cell with beddinfi:. One 
day he refused his breakfast and dinner. In the evening he was evidently 
in a very low state, as beef tea, and sago conjee with brandy were pre- 
scribed. While raising him to give him the conjee, the overseer dis- 
covered that there was a rib broken. He appears to have died a few 
minutes subsequently. On examination, it was found that six ribs had 
recently been fractured, and that there was a rupture of the liver. There 
were no exterior marks of violence. Dr. Niven gave it as his opinion that 
“ the injuries were inflicted by violent pressure applied by the knees or 
feet, whether in a struggle with the warders, or with some other insane 
patient, it was imj)Ossible to say. 

Dr. Thompson Dickson has lately shown, at the Pathological Society, 
some ‘‘rickctty bones” from an in^^ane patient, aged forty, who had died 
after an epileptifljrra seizure, with general paralysis. The bones were 
veiy soft and exceedingly fragile. Dr, Dickson referred to cases of fractured 
ribs in asylums, which have recently engaged public attention, and observed 
that all the recent cases of broken ribs in lunatic asylums had occuired 
in patients with general paralysis, and he brought these specimens forward 
to show how easily bones in such patients may bo fractured. In comment- 
ing upon this, the Pall Mall Budget alludes to a case of ‘‘ twelve 
smashed ribs and a crushed hreasUhoner 

This pathological question certainly demands further attention and 
investigation; but, in the meantime, we may feel satisfied that, although 
the ribs of a Bengali are not exceptionally strong, no justifiable force is 
sufficient to crush in his chest. 

An effectual mode of inflicting this kind of death is mentioned in the 
Seir Mutaqherin, The report ran, and it was generally believed, that 
Prince Mirza Mehdi, younger brother of Suraj-ud-dowla, “ was forced 
between two of those wooden frames called taqhtas, where they conserve 
shawls and other precious goods, and that, the ropes having been strained 
hard at one and the same time, he had been squeezed to death.”* See also 
notice of a similar practice in the Chapter on Human Sacrifice, p. 404. 

I find three cases, in which it is probable that the chest was crushed 
in by one person only. The civil surgeon of Mymensiugh found, in 
examining the body of one stated to have met his death from beating, 
having been detected in burglary, that eight ribs on each side were 
fractured, some in two places. The external bone of tlie forearm was 
also fractured. There was no evidence that any but the accused, 
Sheikh Joomun, had assaulted the deceased. Before the police and 
Magistrate, he stated that, as deceased was making his escape, he chased 
him and struck him a blow, and the deceased having fallen on the 


* Op. Cit., Vol. II., p. 8. 
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ground, ho assaulted him with his hands and feet. In the Judge’s Court 
he denied the charge, and stated that he only struck him a blow with 
a stick.* 

Unuchia Dosadh, of Behar, was seen in one direction beating and cufi^ng 
one Chottrao Gwala, and, afterwards, in another direction, striking him 
with a lohangee^ or iron-bound club. There was no proof that any but 
Unuchia committed the act. There were six external marks of violence, 
and the right ear was half tom off. “ On opening the chest, the ribs, 
on both sides, were found fractured, with the exception of two or three. 
The lungs had been pierced on both sides by the broken ends of the 
ribs, and, on the left side, the vena-cava had been ruptured close to its 
entrance into the heart.” The Judge held that the beating with the lohangee, 
as seen by witnesses, would not account for the fatal injuries. Moreover, 
the iron rings, with which this weapon was armed, would have left ex- 
ternal marks of a different character. Dr. Allen was of opinion that such 
external injuries must have been caused by repeated blows, and that de- 
ceased had probably been stnm()ed upon. The deceased’s singular sub- 
mission under such prolonged maltreatment was, the Judge thought, only 
to be accounted for, either from his being intoxicated at the time or from 
the prisoner’s being the more powerful and violent man of the two.f 

In the third case of this kind. Sheikh Busha, of Mymensingh, was 
capitally sentenced for murdering his wife. He confessed, but merely 
admitted that ho had struck her once. A woman saw him killing his wife 
in the jungle. The poor young woman was lying on her back apparently 
insensible. It was found that there wore seven ribs on the left, and eight 
on the right fractured. The chest was severely bruised. These injuries must 
have been caused by heavy blows on the chest, and kicking in that region, 
or stamping on the chest would have produced the injuries. J 

More frequently several persons are engaged in these violent acts. 

In 1842, Dr. Beatson, of Shahabad, reported his examination of the 
bodies of two individuals who had met with violent deaths at the same 
time : — “Ajrowul Doosaud was covered with bruises about the head and 
back of his neck, and all the bones of the chest wore broken in by kicks 
or blows. Gopal Alieer was covered with bruises, and had the bones of 
his chest all broken in ; — these men were killed in a most shameful manner, 
and by brutal violence.” 

Seven Hindus were tried in the Court of the 24-Pergunnah8 and 
acquitted in the matter of the death of Jaffer Meer, a Mahomedan. 
Whoever committed the crime, it appeared certain that death was caused 
partly by injuires inflicted by clubs and spears, and partly by stamping 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Dec. 81, 1870, p. 082. 
t Jhid^ Aug. 25, 1856, p. 264. 
t Ibid, Sept, 25, 1865, p. 428. 
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upon or ofcherwipe violently pressing upon his chest and body. The 
medical testimony was distinct that the deceased died of the injury 
‘to the chest, and that the spear and other wounds were inflicted before 
deaths lu this case a rather important question of medical evidence 
arose. 

“Mr. Montriou, on behalf of prisoner No. 1, urged that the deposition 
of Dr. Strong could not be taken as conclusive of the violent death of 
Jafler Moer ; that it was opposed to the science of the present day ; 
and that the state which he represents the body to have exhibited, viz.^ 
that of a groat quantity of extravasated blood in the left lung, and a 
large quantity of coagulated blood in the heart, might have arisen from 
natural causes ; moreover, that the opinion regarding the spear wounds 
to the effect that, if inflicted on the corpse after death, they would 
not have bled, was incorrect. In support of those views, Mr. Montriou 
refen'ed to various passages in Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence.” 

The Court ruled that “ the depositions of Dr. Strong are the only 
medical evidence on the record ; had the prisoners wished to impugn 
the accuracy of Dr. Strong’s medical opinion, they should have summoned 
medical evidence in the Court below for the purpose of contradicting 
that opinion on the facts as deposed to by Dr, Strong ; as that has not 
been done, and as Dr. Strong’s evidence is the opinion of a scientific 
person, resting on his personal observation and on facts within his own 
knowledge, and is unopposed by any scientific evidence to a contrary 
effect, the Court cannot venture, as it has been urged to do, itself to supply 
any doctrine laid down in a text book on medical jurisprudence to the 
particular facts deposed to by Dr. Strong, but accepts that opinion as 
to the immediate cause of the death of Jafler Meer,”* 

Thirteen persons were sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment at Rung- 
poi’o, for causing the death of a man whom, it appeared in evidence, they 
had “ pommelled well with fists and clubs, and thrown down under a 
tree. One prisoner gave him a blow with a thick club on the head, and 
another used the same club, striking him on the chest in the way in 
which a pavior uses his rammer.” The Civil Surgeon found the 
chest much flattened, his ribs almost without exception broken ; his 
abdomen bruised ; a wound, not of so severe a nature, however, as to 
account for his death, on the head, and severe bruises on other parts of 
the body. The sharp edges of the fractured ribs had entered the lungs. 
In his opinion the injury to the chest was the cause of death ; and death, 
he thought, must have occurred within a short interval. On being 
informed of the nature of the evidence, as to the nature of the violence 
and treatment to which deceased had been subjected, ho expressed his 
opinion that the injuries received might have been caused, in the way 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, October 8rd, 1856, p. 759. 
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stated) though he thought it likely that more violence must have 
been used than the two blows deposed to as having been inflicted on 
the chest, to cause the fracture of all the ribs in the manner described. 
He did not consider it likely that the ribs could have been thus fractured 
by any blows inflicted while he was standing, or being dragged along 
before being thrown to the ground, unless some compression from sticks 
before and behind had been used, which would require much force, 
and was therefore not so probable. The evidence would seem to 
preclude the idea of any compression, such as is suggested as a possible 
cause, having been used ; and, had it been, deceased would, doubtless, have 
mentioned it. He could, therefore, but conclude that the injuries to the 
chest were inflicted after deceased had been thrown on the ground : 
probably some of the ribs may have been broken before the last three 
blows were struck, but there can be little doubt that blows struck with 
the weapon, and in the way described, would be very likely to break the 
ribs or to drive them info the lungs as described.* 

It was proved that, nine persons of Mymensingh having been driuking 
together until a late hour, one of thorn was set upon by the others and 
killed. TJie skull was fractured extensively in front; the upper part of 
the breast-bone was smashed and driven into the chest ; five ribs on the 
left and four on the right were broken, and the cavity of the chest was 
full of blood. f 

Three Chittagong men inflicted the following injuries upon one whom 
they caught in the act of burglary. Dr. Beatson deposed that death 
was evidently caused by severe beating. “ There were many bruises 
and scratches. Beneath the scalp there was a quantity of serous effusion 
with spots of bruising, the brain was congested, and a layer of blood 
was poured out over its surface. Beneath the integument of the chest, 
extensive bruises were found; the ribs on the right side, from the 2nd to 
the 10th, were fmctured about three inches from the cartilages ; the 
same ribs on the left side were similarly fractured, and were also fractured 
posteriorly about three inches from the spine.” That these severe injuries 
were caused by being knelt or trampled on, and that the man must have 
been most cruelly treated.^ 

An intriguer at Rungpore was seized at night, when on the way to 
his mistress’s house, by her relations, and was killed by the following 
injuries: — Extensive contusions on the back over the right ribs. Three 
of the lower ribs in front were broken. The spleen was ruptured on the 
concave side to the extent of about three inches, and about a pound 
of dark blood was found in the Cavity of the abdomen. There was. 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, December 18th, 1866, p. 1082. 
t Jhid^ June 9th, 1867, p. 746. 
t March llth, 1869, p. 48. 
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moreover, a dislocation of the vertebi’ge of the neck, which the medical 
officer was of opinion took place after death, as there was no contusion 
or extravasation apparent. He considered it probable that the deceased 
had been lying stomach downwards, and that the contusions were caused 
by blows of the fist, or feet, or by some one jumping on his back while 
so lying. The spleen was diseased.* * * § 

In a trial at Ilooghly it appeared that the three prisoners and deceased 
were drinking taree together until two in the morning. It was not 
shown what happened afterwards until the corpse was found. The Civil 
Assistant Surgeon deposed that he “ found the brain in a state of inflam- 
mation, probably the effect of ovor-driiiking. The lungs were squeezed to 
pieces, the undoubted effect of violence. In fact, the deceased was, in some 
way unknown, squeezed to death.” f 

In the case of a man of notoriou^ly bad character, who was killed, it was 
said, on being caught in an act of burglary, it was “ discovered that deceased 
had extensive marks of injury ; the extremities were covered with contusions; 
so was also the scalp. Both bones of the left wrist were fractured. On 
the left side, nearly every rib Tvas broken, some of them in two or more 
places; several ribs on the right side were also fractured; the lung on the 
left side was lacerated by the broken ribs.” All this was supposed to 
have been done by the village chowkeedar, who acknowledged having 
struck several blows with a spear and lattce.:^ 

A man of Pubnah hud formed a connexion with the younger wife of 
his neighbour ; and, wishing to compel the husband to give her up, 
applied to the talookdar. The husband was sent for, and ordered to 
sign an agreement to give up his wife. This he declined to do, and ran 
home. He was again taken, dragged before the talookdar, severely 
beaten, and fined 50 rupees, lie again escaped, was retaken, and was 
then subjected to such cruel treatment, that he expired almost imme- 
diately upon reaching home. His ribs were broken, and his private parts 
injured. § 

It appeared, in a case tried at Hungpore, that a zemindar’s mahout, 
having begun to fish in a ditch belonging to one Shebah, was opposed 
by the latter, and a quanel ensued. Shebah, who was lame, was 
pushed down, and, upon rising, struck the mahout with a stick; the other 
then wrested the stick out of his hand, struck him two or three blows 
with it, and knocked him down. They then both went to the house of 
the zemindar to settle their dispute, — the mahout, it was said, pushing 
Shebah as they went along. The medical officer considered that the 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reporte, September 80tli, 1856, p, 700. 

t JHd, July lith, 1865, p. 60. 

t /Wd, July aist, 1687, p. 122. 

§ Police Report, L. P,, ,1844, p. 81, 
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violence stated by the witnesses was not sufficient to cause the injuries 
found on Shebah’s body after death. It is not certainly known what 
followed until he was carried home, almost dead, by two of the accused. 
He expired that evening. Mr. Taylor found a contusion on the temple 
and cheek ; the spleen ruptured, four ribs broken, and great extravasation 
of blood. He considered that the injuries appeared to have been inflicted 
by continued pressure with a heavy weight, or by stamping on the body, 
or they might have been inflicted by the heel or palms of the hands, as 
there was no abrasion or contusion of the skin. The superior Court 
considered that the deceased was barbarously maltreated after he arrived 
at the zemindar’s house.* * * § 

Certain persons, also of Rungpore, having obtained a decree in the 
Moonsiff’s Court against an old and sickly man, named Khurdoe, went with 
the wairant to apprehend him. lie escaped on their approach into a 
neighbour’s house ; two of the party were ordered to bring him out. 
After a short time, they came out supporting liiin by the arms, while his 
legs were dragged along. In this way ho was brought speechless into 
the outer yard — {he had made no noise when in the hut) — where, on 
being let go, he rolled over, and blood was seen issuing from his moulh. 
He soon afterwards expired. The prisoners promising to give up the decree, 
and to pay rupees 10 for the funeral expenses, and to remove the attach- 
ment of the property, the wretched relatives concealed the murder, and 
the body was buried the same evening. But, those promises not being 
fulfilled, the deceased’s son, six days afterwards, complained, when the 
body was dug up and examined. It was found that the third rib on 
either side was broken, the soft parts over the whole of the ribs were 
contused, the lungs were inflated and congested with blood, and a small 
quantity of blood was also extravasated into the cavity of the chest. 
The medical officer was of opinion that those injuries were, most probably, 
caused by heavy pressure, though it was possible, he believed, that they 
resulted from blows.f 

At Chota Nagpore a man was thrown down, and had a heavy stone 
placed on his breast. His mother removed it; ho got up, and was cut down 
with an axe.| 

Another Chota Nagpore man stated, at his trial, that the darogah 
extorted his confession by putting a stone on his chest. § 

In 1868, a Behar man was called to work on a new well in the Ticarry 
Zemiudaree Cutcherry, but, on his refusal to do so, he was bound hand 


* Nusamut Adawlut Reports, 8th Nov. 1858, p, 748. 

t Ibid, 17th Nov. 1864, p. 608. 

t Ibid, May 80, 1856, p. 642. 

§ Ibid, Dec. 7, 1856, p. 161. 
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and foot, and kicked. Ultimately, a heavy stone was^^laced on his chest; 
he died in consequence.* 

A man, of Saharunpore, was sentenced by the Sessions Judge for 
having killed his wife, by striking her on the breast, with a heavy stone. 
The case was thrown out on appeal .f 

It is probable that the full truth is seldom revealed in these cases; 
still the following extract from the decision of a Judge of the High 
Court, in ^the case of a Hindu landlord, who, upon addressing irritating 
and abusive language to certain defaulters among his Mussulmauii ryots, 
was set upon by them and killed on the spot, appears to show that 
such injury may be inflicted without premeditation: ‘‘It is clearly 
proved, in this instance, that the prisoner Alee Mahomed seized the 
ileceased by the throat, threw him down, and held him by the throat with 
both his hands, while he pressed his chest with his knee, and the other 
prisoners kicked and beat him. The injuries inflicted on the body were 
fracture of all the ribs on both sides, from the second downwards, and of 
the sternum, the heart and liver being ruptured by the points of the 
broken ribs. The throat showed that the deceased was also strangled by 
pressure of the fingers, and the marks of the nails were visible after 
death .’’I 

In the following case the confessions before the magistrate of the 
prisoners aflbrd some idea of the mechanism of those cases of pounding; 
but, unfortunately, there was no post-mortem examination to confirm them. 
At least three persons of Sylhet, having caught an intriguer, throw him 
on the ground ; some beat him with their hands and feet, and some with 
bamboos ; two of them placed a moosul, or wooden pestle, three feet 
long and five inches thick, generally used for pounding grain, across the 
deceased’s heart, and they sat on each end of the moosut, and squeezed 
him with it, while two others were pushing a stick into his navel. When 
ho was nearly dead, they bound him hand and foot, and carried him away 
and throw him near his house, § 

It would certainly be worth while to inquire, whether the natives have 
not several modes of inflicting those frightful injuries. 

In further illustration of the extreme violence employed in these 
murders, I shall cite the following details from reports by Dr, Denham, 
of Behar (two cases), Mr. Mahaffy, of Chumparun, and Dr. Macansh, 
of East Burdwan. 


♦ Bengal Police Reports, 1868, p. 151. The Revd. Mr. — , of Rupert’s Land, stated 
in a sermon, at which I was present, that, at one of liLs out-stations, Great Whale River a 
native convert, named Mary, having been attacked with fever after delivery, her husband 
placed her in the hands of two* conjurers, who laid her upon her face, and rolled a large stone 
over her body until she died. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., Ist April 1854, p, 862. 

J Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II,, part 2 of 1852, p. 295. 

§ /5id, January llth, 1856, p. 807. 
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(1) “A severe punctured wound on the right side of theBtce; breaking 
one of the bones of the head'* (temporal) ** and the lower jaw. Severe bruises 
on the shoulders and head, five ribs on the right side broken and two on the 
left. The lungs on both sides greatly congested ; a large quantity of blood 
extravasated within the chest” (February 26th, 1845.) 

(2) “ A lacerated wound upon the forehead with a firacture of the skull, six 

ribs on the left side and five upon the right were broken, together with many 
contused wounds about the body, indicted with some blunt instrument or instru- 
ments.” The deceased was a stout muscular man, between 30 40 years 

old. (August, 1844.) 

(3) “ A wound on the right side of the chest, six inches long and half an 
inch deep. Another on the same side of the back about three inches long, 
besides a severe contusion at the lower part of the chest. The breast-bone 
and all the ribs on the right side of the chest, except the three inferior, were 
completely broken. One rib on the left side was also broken. A large quantity 
of blood was found in the cavity of the chest. The aorta being ruptured.” 
(February 12, 1845.) 

(4) “ The second, third, and fourth ribs of the right side were fractured. 
The right side of the chest was nearly filled with blood. There was some 
efilision of blood on the brain. The injuiy to the chest must have been 
caused either by violent blows with some heavy instrument, or by some person 
trampling on the chest.” (March, 1844.) 

It will be noticed that the first and third of these cases occurred 
within a month, under the notice of the lato Dr. Denham. The frequent 
repetition of such crimes would appear to depend upon some definite 
cause, the nature of which demands careful investigation. 

The notes on the practice of Compressing the Chest with Bamboos, or 
with Heavy Weights, and of Trampling on the Body, which will be found 
in the Chapter on Torture, p. 556, should bo borne in mind in the investi- 
gation of injuries of this kind. It appears highly probable (hat, — in 
the case of the old man Khurdee, cited above, in which the third rib only 
on either side was broken, the victim remaining silent while the fatal 
injuries were being inflicted, — ^a lattee pressed across the chest was the 
means employed. 

Als the medical officer is frequently called upon to examine fractures 
many days after the alleged period of their infliction, and as the treatment 
of fracture of the long bones by many of the Bengalee kobirajes is often 
much above the level of the rest of their surgical practice, his utmost 
tact and caution will be called for in deciding the probable time at which 
the injury was received. 

Whore, as occasionally happens, it is observed that, in addition to 
other severe injuries, Both Legs have been broken, — as happened in 
the case of a man at Dacca who was stated to ^ave been killed by two 
persons who caught him in an attempt to ravish their sister?* and in that 


* Nizamat Adawlut Reports, Vol. III., Part 1, p. 210. 
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of a wretch, at Bhaugulpore, who attempted to steal mangoes; * * * § or in 
that of another unfortunate, at Azimgurh, who died in eighteen days 
after having had both his legs broken by club blows, dealt by thieves 
who came in the night to steal his mangoes, f — ^it may fhirly become a 
question whether death has not been inflicted with evidences of pre- 
mediated cruelty* 

In 1848, Dr. Archer, then of Nuddea, reported the case of a man who 
had sufiered Dislocation of both Elbows with fracture of the bones, 
evidently “caused by twisting the arms violently, and then boating them 
with a stick. The joints, Dr. Archer believed, must have been flrst 
dislocated, and the bones afterwards broken both above and below the elbow. 

The manner in which, often, a crowd of Bengalees fall upon a victim 
of their displeasure, and beat and tear him to pieces, with sticks, fists, 
feet, hands, and any weapon which may happen to have been brought or 
caught up, until the body lies in the midst of them, a mere bloody, fea- 
tureless, disjointed, broken mass, — is scarcely characteristic of the reputed 
mildness of the national character. Two examples will suffice. In 1853, 
a Hindu, carrying on mahajunee business in East Burdwan, went to a 
village to collect some money. Here a crowd of persons, some of whom 
were his debtors, seized bamboos and a wooden mallet, and beat him to 
death. Both arms were broken, the left arm and the left leg were broken 
by the joints being twisted backwards, the end of the thigh bone pro* 
traded at the back of the knee joint, all the vessels of that part were 
tom, and death must have been caused by hasmorrhage. The nose was 
also beaten in-l 

In 1854, a man, weak in his right foot and left hand, was attacked by 
a party, led by a person whose service he had lately quitted, and was 
beaten to' death with clubs. In addition to the mashed condition of the 
left arm, described in the Chapter on Torture, Section on Beating the 
Joint Sy p. 568, the Civil Surgeon found that there were marks of very severe 
beating over the whole body, but more especially about both legs and the 
back. Inhere were several incised and contused wounds ^n the front of 
both bones of the right leg, and both bones of the right leg were broken to 
splinters and protruted externally. § 

Cases of injury to the Cervical Vertebree are not unfrequently the 
subjects of judicial enquiry. Those may result from hanging, or from 
strangulation, from twisting the neck, from falls, &c. 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., Part 2, p. 805. 

t Kizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 2Gth December 1864, p, 858. 

I Kizamut Adawlut Reports, 10th Dec. 1853, p. 873. ^ 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 5th Aug. 1854, p. 222. In 1866, the Gomashtah of a 
viUage in the Tipperah District, who was harassing the ryots, was dragged out of his house 
by a party of seven men, who “ deliberately stamped upon and beat him to death.’' All 
were transported for life.— JSewyaf Police Report for 1866, p. 276. 
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A very strong Cuttack man, quarrelling with another about an ox, took 
a (nearly solid) bamboo, weighing twelve and-a-half chittachs^ and 
struck the back of his opponent’s neck, which blow killed him instantly, 
liaving, as the native doctor deposed, “broken thefirst joint of the spine.”* 
EamloU Patro Surnokar, of Hooghly, confessed throughout the trial 
that, being angry with his wife, because she expressed a wish to return to 
herfathei'’s house, he twice twisted her neck, he squeezed her wind- 
pipe, and, at the same time, pressed down her cheek. The Civil Assistant 
Surgeon found that the vertebrae of the neck wore fractured. He con- 
sidered that “ the fracture had evidently been caused by the head being 
violently twisted round, which must have caused almost immediate death.”t 
A Shahabad man having been beaten by several persons, who accused 
him of theft, appears to have died as they were taking him to the thanuah. 
The medical officer said that death was caused by the severance of an 
artery in the fore-aim of the deceased by the sharp edge of the bone 
which had been fractured by the blow of a lattee. Some years ago a 
man who had sustained a simple fracture of the thigh-bone lost his life 
by injuries to the femoral vein inflicted by the end of the bone, as he was 
being jolted into the station in a palkee. 

A body of aimed thieves attacked a village in Behar, on a dark night, 
made off with ten maunds of grain, leaving a villager dead on his threshing 
floor. The post-mortem examination showed that “ the deceased had a 
punctured wound on the right side, fracturing the rib and piercing the 
lungs, from which death resulted.” The Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut 
observed that, had the defences of the prisoners been carefully investi- 
gated, and had the post-mortem examination of the deceased been 
thoroughly conducted, a right understanding of the merits of the case 
would, probably, have been obtained. “ The Court regret that 4he Ses- 
sions Judge was satisfied with the mere answer of the Assistant Surgeon 
that death was caused by a punctured wound, which, unaccountably, 
fractured a rib, and penetrated to the lungs. Had the Surgeon been 
questioned as to the internal state of the deceased, and the possibility of 
the wound having been inflicted after death, the real cause of death would 
have been more satisfactorily disclosed,” The prisoners were acquitted. J 
I cannot perceive the cogency of this objection to the medical evidence. 
A very sharp bamboo or bluntish spear, used with sufficient force, and 
striking a rib fully, would fracture the rib and puncture the lung. 

Cases of Gun-shot Wounds are not of very rare occurrence in our 
civil practice. Small shot is sometimes used, but probably not with 
homicidal intent. For purposes of attack, the Natives of Bengal 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, August 18, 1850, p. 281, 
t lUdy JantMiy 19, 1868, p. 41, 

I Ibid, Usreh 26, 1856, p. 621. 
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generally load with slags, or roughly cut lumps of lead of greater 
weight 

In one instance, a man was imprisoned for seven years, for killing an- 
other by firing at him a gun loaded with Seed^ in which it appeared that 
a single shot had been mixed.* 

One Nunhey, of Chunderee (Saugor), confessed that, believing that 
his brother-in-law had seduced his wife, while yet a virgin, he borrowed a 
matchlock and practised at a mark to secure a good aim. He approached 
the man as he lay sleeping on his charpoy^ and, holding the weapon close 
to his victim’s body, shot him through the heart with two iron balls, 
which were produced in Court.f 

In 1853, one Bhowanoe, of Furruckabad, was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life for blowing up certain persons with gunpowder. It 
appeared that, the prisoner having been betrothed to a girl, the mamage 
was broken ofi*, and she became engaged to another. Failing to get any 
redress, he purchased four pice worth, — a quarter seer (half a pound), — of 
gunpowder, and, entering the girl’s house at night, threw it on the choola 
near which she and her nwtlier were sitting. He, as well as they, was 
severely burned by the explosion. He recovered, but remained much 
marked with the powder. The two women were so much injured that 
the younger died five, and the elder fourteen days aftorwai’ds.:^ 

RUPTURE OR WOUNDS OF INTERNAL ORGANS. 

Apart from the various other internal injuries, resulting from mechanical 
violence, observed in aU countries, the cases of Rupture of the Spleen 
and Liver y which so frequently occur in India, require distinct comment 
here. In a country where, owing to the almost universal prevalence of 
miasmatic poison, the Liver and Spleen of nearly every Native of the 
lower class may be considered liable to become the seat of chronic 
enlargement at any period of his life, and where also the practice of 
beating adults,— especially servants by their masters, and wives by their 
husbands, — is everywhere prevalent, it is only remarkable that cases of 
rupture of these viscera are not of almost daily occurrence. A very 
considerable number of instances of the kind do, from time to tinte, come 
under judicial investigation here. 

. Rupture of the Liver. 

The nine years’ Medical Reports to the Nizamut contain four cases in 
which the Liver had suffered rupture. It is worthy of remark that three 
of these occurred under the notice of Dr. Davies, of Patna. In two of 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. V., p. 6. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 31st Dec. 1862, p, 1667. 
t Ibid, 13th Apnl 1863, p. 664. 
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the cases there were also other traces of serere ill-usage iu a third, the 
injuiy had been caused by the fracture of a rib. Dr. Davies remarked 
that, in these caseS, the injury is sometimes done by a kick or blow ; and 
often, he had reason to think, by forcing the knee or foot into the right 
side. 

In 1838, Mr. Cornish, a coach-maker in Calcutta, was found guilty of 
having caused the death of a native saddler whom he had kicked in the 
side for some fault. The Liver was raptured, 

A Grorait, while employed in an arrest, was set upon by a crowd of 
persons who beat and ill-used him, until his friends came up and took 
him home. On the fifth day afterwards he went to the Magistrate’s Court 
and complained. His evidence, in which ho implicated all the prisoners, 
was taken, but the Magistrate, not anticipating a fatal result, did not have 
the deposition formally attested, and ordered him to go to the hospital, 
where he died the following day. Dr. Collins stated that he ‘‘ died from 
external violence resulting in rupture of tbeiiver.” The only marks of 
violence were upon the abdomen. The prisoners pleaded that the de- 
ceased died from falling into a ditch when drunk. Dr. Collins held that 
the deceased was a healthy person, and that the injuries could not have 
been indicted by such an accident. A majority of the Judges of the Niza- 
mut Adawlut concurred in acquitting the prisoners, one Judge remarking, 
‘‘ It is very probable the deceased was maltreated and died from such 
maltreatment, but it is impossible to trust to the evidence as giving a true 
statement of the occurrence. Had the assault been as described therein, 
tlie deceased could scarcely have escaped being killed on the spot.” [I do 
not understand that this applies to the rupture of the liver, but to the 
character of the attack and the number of the assailants. — N. C.] “ I can- 
not help suspecting that the interval was employed in getting up evidence 
against the parties accu8ed.”t 

The following very characteristic cases of rupture of the liver were sent 
to me in March 1865 by Dr. James Wise, Civil Surgeon of Dacca ; — ‘‘About 
mid-day on the 24th September 1864, a great noise was heard in the house 
of one Potun. On the neighbours going in, they found him beating his 
wife Neezoo. He was striking her with his fists and kicking her. She 
was on the ground. Some of the blows fell on her sides and ‘ bhook’ 
(breasts and upper part of stomach). The neighbours interfered and he 
desisted ; she remained on the ground and asked for water. Another wit- 
ness stated that, before death, she complained of pain in her chest and side, 
and that she died as the sun began to dip, about 6 p.m. 

“1 examined the body at 7 a.m. on the 27th September ; it was in an 


* See also a case in which a healthy liver was ruptured by severe blows with a heavy 
bamboo.— iVwowtie Adawhd JReporU^ N. W. P., 12th Jan. 1858, p. 40. 
t Kizamut Adawlut Reports, Dec. 21, 1855, p. 951. 
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advanced stage of paire&ction. No external wound or bruise was visible; 
there was blood in the vagina and round the labial. On opening the ab- 
domen, a large quantity of fluid blood was found in the pelvis and behind tlie 
liver ; the spleen wae congested, but uninjured. The uterus was unini'* 
pregnated. The stomach was full of an undigested meal. 

** The liver, especially the right lobe, was much enlarged. On the 
under surface of the left lobe an irregular tear existed, and near it was a 
smaller one, about an eight-anna piece in size. 

Case IL — On Sunday morning, the Ist January 1865, a man named 
Jafeir, aged twenty-eight, was arrested and taken to the thannah at 
Putteah. During that night he groaned a great deal, and, on the morning 
of the 2nd, complained of pain about the liver, and of great thirst. He 
started that morning for Chittagong, a distance of eight miles. He walked 
slowly, and the constables struck him with a cane and a tulwar-scabbard. 
After accomplishing four miles, he was unable to proceed further, and had 
to be transported to the Sudder Station by boat. He was taken to the 
Jail Hospital at 6 p.m. He was then very low, complaining of pain in 
back and chest, and of being too weak to raise himself. He gradually 
sunk and, at 2 a.m. of the drd, he died. 

I examined the body at 7-40 a.m. on the 3rd ; no bruises or wounds 
were visible, and no rib or other bone was broken. 

On opening the chest, the right lung was found adhering to the ribs. 
Its substance was inflamed, and the pleura covered with fibrine. The 
left lung was partially congested, but not inflamed. The liver was enor- 
mously enlarged, and behind it was a great quantity of dark coagulated 
blood. On its removal, a large and irregular rupture of the right lobe 
was found, extending for nearly seven inches in length, from near ^e gall- 
bladder across the upper edge of the viscus, towards the broad ligament. It 
was three-fourths of an inch in depth ; and no fibrinous deposit could be 
detected on its edges. The spleen was enlarged but uninjured. 

‘‘How and when did he receive this injury ? It must have arisen from 
some blow inflicted before he reached the thannah on the 1st, or after his 
departure from it on the 2ad. The opinion I gave was that the groaning 
and thirst of the night of the 1st arose from pleuro-pneumonia associated 
probably with an accession of fever. This would explain the pain in the 
side, &C. It is scarcely credible that a man with a ruptured liver could, 
twenty-four hours after the receipt of the injury, walk four miles. The 
constables confessed having struck him. It is, therefore, most likely that 
the blows inflicted by them caused the rupture on the forenoon of the 2nd. 
Yet he survived from twelve to eighteen hours afterwards I ” 

In all cases whore the liver becomes so much enlarged as to descend 
below the ribs, the fragility of its structures is much increased. 

Wounds of the liver are by no means necessarily mortal. Mr. 
Guthrie mentions that ho had known three persons who had been wounded 
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[by gun^fibot] through the liver^ and who sui9bred little subsequent in- 
convenience.’*^ 

During the Mutiny, two officers recovered from musket-bullet wounds 
which completely traversed the liver. One of these gentlemen, a personal 
friend of my own, is at present one of the most active and healthy men 
in India. 

Dr. John Macpherson, now of London, removed a large piece of the 
liver of a Hindu, who had been wounded by a spear. f 

Dr. Taylor considers that wounds of the liver do not prove very 
rapidly fetal, unless some of the larger trunks are involved. The organ 
may certainly be tom to a frightful extent without an immediately fatal 
result ensuing 4 


* Commentaries, p. 657. See also Cooper’s Lectures, p. 224 (Stabs) — A case of arrow 
wound of the liver recovered from, by Dr. Goodeve. — Trans, Med, and Phys, Society, Vol. 
V. 1, p. 482. 

t This case is quoted in the London Medical Gazette for January 1846. 

t The following case, not hitherto reported, occurred within my own observation. A stout 
Brewer’s Drayman, about twenty-five years of age, was brouglit, on a stretcher, to the Surgery 
of Guy’s Hospital, in the summer of 1840, at between 10 and 11 o’clock in the evening. He 
was found lying in the road, and his horses had taken the dray home without him. His con- 
dition was examined by Dr. — Wilson and my friend Mr. Walter Chapman, of Tooting 
(whose notes of the case, with my own, arc now before me), both very careful and accurate 
observers. There was no mark or evidence of injury ; he “ was very violent ; he swore and 
endeavoured to strike the bystanders.” My notes say that “ he walked and moved with the 
greatest freedom,” He was, therefore, considered to be merely intoxicated, and was made 
over to the police, who took him to the station house. About 6 o’clock the next morning, 
he was found seated in the water-closet looking ver^ faint and pale ; the Surgeon to the 
station was sent for, but the man was dead before ho arrived. A large quantity of blood 
was found in the peritoneal cavity. The liver was almost cloven in two by a vertical fissure, 
seven or eight inches long and, in some places, nearly three in depth, — which had almost 
separated its two principal lobes. The edges of this fissure were jagged and irregular, 
but appeared to have been completely coated with a thick layer of intimately adherent dense 
coagulum, considerably firmer than the crassamentura of an ordinary clot. Outwardly, 
the surfaces of this coagulum were not at all irregular, but were smoothly moulded by 
the pressure of the diaphragm and other surrounding parts. There was no external trace 
of injury. It was thought probable that he fell from the shaft of his dray, and that the 
wheel had passed over his body. See somewhat similar cases, Med. Chir. Review for 1881, 
and Lancet for Dec. 11, 1847. 

In the following case also, by Dr. Hunter,* nature’s temporarily successful effort to stop 
bleeding by the deposition of clots was well-marked. 

A man who feU from a third storey window. Rupture of Liver, Death on the lOth day , — 
Autopsy, nine hours after death, confined to chest and abdomen. The body was much 
emaciated, and its surface decidedly jaundiced. Found no lesions in thorax. On opening 
the abdomen, I found the peritoneal sac filled with a bloody fluid. There were several largo 
clots of blood clinging to the liver, in truth almost completely enveloping that organ. 
When these clots had been removed, an extensive rupture of the right border involving the 
entire thickness of the liver, and to the depth from the thick edge of one and-a-half inches 
on upper, and nearly two and-a-half inches on under surface was discovered. The liver, in 
the vicinity of the laceration, was connected to the diaphragm by bands of recently orga- 
nized lymph. Decided efforts towards a spontaneous cure appear to have been made, as a 
* Amer. Jour. of Mod.Soleneos, April 1870. 
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Buptures of tlie liver may heal, at least partially.* In llio majority 
of cases, however, death ensues rapidly where the liver is ruptured 
by blows. • 

Rupture of the Kidneys. 

Extensive rupture of the Kidney is almost inevitably fatal by 
haemorrhage, but life is generally protracted for some hours at least, the 
effusion being sub-peritoneal. In a man, cet, 27, who had fallen on a cask, 
when intoxicated, and who was under treatment in G-uy’s Hospital for 27 
hours, I saw that the left kidney was completely divided transversely into 
halves, as if cut in two by a blunt knife. j* 

Dr. Taylor has a similar case (p. 553). Death occurred in between five 
and six hours. In these cases there cannot be haematuria. 

I have seen recovery from what all who saw the case fully believed 
to be rather severe rupture of the kidney. A marked case has been 
given by Mr. Curling.J In the^most favorable cases, there is haematuria, 
all bleeding occurring into the pelvis. 

Rupture of the Spleen. 

Cases of Rupture of the Spleen are certainly of very frequent occur- 
rence in India, but eleven years’ reports contain only thirteen instances. 
In five of those there were discovei'ed other evidences of severe mal- 
treatment. In two there were traces of injury to the brain ; in two 
others, the spleen had boon pierced by the ends of fractured ribs. In the 
remaining eight instances, the organ appeared to have been ruptured 
without very extraordinary violence, when in an enlarged and softened 
condition. In an excellent monograph on “ Rupture of the Spleen,” Dr. 
Kenneth McLeod has given§ seven cases, which occurred within his own 
observation, in a year, at Jessore, a very malarious district. Six of these 
cases occurred among thirty-three cases sent in by the police, for post- 
mortem examination, during the year 1866. I have met with only three 
instances in my own Indian practice (I ceased to have opportunity of 
seeing such cases fifteen years ago) ; two occurred in females struck by 
their husbands ; in these rupture of an enlarged spleen was the only 

portion of the lacerated hepatic tissue had become united by the fibrin of the extravasated 
blood. The gall bladder and its duct had escaped injury. I -wras unable, by a superficial 
examination, to find any lesions of the coats of the stomach or intestines, save two or three 
ecchymosed patches. The other abdominal viscera appeared normal. There were no evidences 
whatever of general peritonitis, as the peritoneum everywhere, except around the liver, 
presented its characteristic polished surface. 

* Case by Dr, Chisholm, Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, Vol. VII. See also Med, 
Chir* Review, July 1887, p. 270. 

t See a case, Med. Chir. Review, July 1837, p. 270, in which rupture of the kidney proved 
fatal after ten days. 

X British Medical Journal, May 16th, 1869, p. 441, 

§ Ind, Annals, M. S., No, XXH., p. 841. 
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severe injury discoverable, I fiud sixteen* * * § other cases iu which the rup 
ture of diseased spleens occun*ed in India, as the result of blows and falls ; 
and many others mi^ht, doubtless, be collected. Mr. Heddle, who report- 
ed four of these cases^f remarked that : — In all, the subjects had resided 
in situations which were remarkably unhealthy ; in all, the individuals 
had been subject to intermittent fevers, either at the time of, or shortly 
previous to, their decease ; and, in all, that fatal event occurred between 
the months of August and November, that is, at the termination of the 
monsoon, the season during which the native inhabitants of Bombay 
suffer most severely from fever. The very slight degree of violence 
which proved sufficient, in all these cases, to produce the serious lesion 
of the spleen, cannot fail to be remarked ; and this fact will explain in- 
stances,* of not unfrequent occurrence in this country, wherein death, by 
misadventure, has followed a trifling blow, either accidentally or intention- 
ally inflicted on the abdomen.” 

Dr. Muir states, in his paper on the Statistics of Unnatural Deaths in tlio 
Madras and the other Presidencies,! that “ iu those instances where rup- 
ture of the spleen has been the immediate cause of death, that organ is 
invariably more or less enlarged, sometimes enormously so, as well as soft 
and friable. A slight blow, such as that produced by a flat open hand, 
a kick, even a simple push of the person, have, in many cases, caused 
rupture of the spleen, followed by haemorrhage into the cavity of the 
abdomen, and death generally within twelve hours afteiwards. In some 
notoriously malarious districts of the Madras Presidency, enlai’gement 
of the spleen is looked upon as a matter of course in almost all natives 
residing there, and this enlargement of the organ does not appear to bo 
inconsistent with a fair amount of health generally.” 

Stick and fist blows seldom, if ever, cause rupture of a healthy 
spleen, but the iiyury may be occasioned by a kick. A case of the kind 
occurred, at sea, in my father’s practice. In the case of a bunniah killed 
by Maliomodan Punjabees in Delhi, the Sub- Assistant Surgeon who 
examined the body said that some very hard blows indeed must have been 
inflicted to rupture the deceased’s spleen, which, though larger than usual, 
showed no trace of recent disease. § 

A Midnapore man was assaulted by the hand, being struck on the face 
and side. He fell upon the ground, and expired before morning. The 
Sub- Assistant Surgeon found that the body exhibited marks of severe beat- 
ing about the head and other parts, and that the immediate cause of death 
was rupture of the spleen, which was in a natural and healthy state. In 

* Very many other cases might be collected by one specially engaged in investigating this 
subject, 

t Transacdons of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, Vol. I., p. 804, 

X Madras Quarterly Journal of Medi<Md Science, July 1868, p. 118. 

§ Kiaamut Adawlut Reports, N. VT. P., 17th Jan. 1852, p. 42, 
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his opinion, the rupture could only have been caused by the violence which 
had evidently been used to the deceased.* 

Casper relates four cases of rupture of healthy spleens, f and Dr, 
Kenneth McLeod saw, in the Edinburgh Infirmaiy, a young .man who, with 
other injuries caused by the passage of a waggon- wheel over his abdomen, 
had the spleen completely divided in two ; he lived several hours in a state 
of collapse. 

Mr. Hutchinson has reported the case of an apparently healthy native, 
about twenty-five years of age, who died almost immediately after 
receiving a blow on the left hypochondrium, with a small piece of brick- 
bat : — “ The spleen could scarcely be said to be enlarged." When at 
Howrah, I examined the body of a married girl of twelve, who had died 
from rapture of this organ. Her husband had struck her on the side 
with a very slight bamboo bow used in beating out the seeds of cotton. 
The spleen was enlarged. 

lu one report I find it merely stated that “ there were several contused 
marks externally over the region of the spleen." Care should always 
be taken to describe the condition of the spleen^ as regards the healthy 
or diseased state of its structure* 

In giving an opinion of the degree of violence required to produce rupture 
of the spleen and liver, it is important to bear in mind, that cases of Spon-^ 
taneous Rupture of the Spleen^ in intermittent fever, are upon record.^ 

A perfectly well-marked and unmistakable case of spontaneous rupture of 


* Nizamut Adawlut Keports, N. W. P., Nov. 30, 1855, p. 839. 

t Vol. I., pp. 115, 253, 250, 259. 

t See cases of a Corporal of Artillery and of a Sepoy, by Messrs, Lecklc and Greig, as 
quoted by Dr. Webb, — Palbologica ludica, p. 144. Also Ameriean Journal of Medical 
Science, for April 1845, p. 524, and for October 1842, p. 3G9 ; and Loudon Med, Gazette, Vol. 
XXXV., p. 612. 

A case of spontaneous rupture of the spleen occurring in a native at, 28, suffering from 
“ common continued fever,” has been reported by Mr. Z. M. Browne, of Hyderabad, in the 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay for 1853-54, p. 318. 

In 1866, Professor Mdllor, of Konigsberg, published a case of what appears to have been 
spontaneous rupture of the spleen, and analysed twetUyfve other cases of spontaneous rapture 
which he had been able to collect. In nine of these cases the amount of the disease which pre- 
ceded is so meagre, that no conclusion can be drawn as to the aetiology. In six, it occurred in 
the course of typhus, gastric, yellow and malignant intermittent fever. The remainder seem 
to have result^ from ordinary intermittent fever, where the hot stage appears to be that 
which most predisposes to the occurrence. — Brit, and For. Med. Chir., Rev., Oct. 1856, p. 540. 

“ Occasionally, though seldom, enlargement of the spleen proves fatal by rupture, in which 
case death takes place suddenly, either at the commoucoment of the cold fit of ague, or by 
even the slightest exertion of the invalid walking, it may be from his own charpoy to that 
of his comrade.” Dr.C. Finch, in Trans, of thoM. and P. S. of Calcutta, Vol. IX, , p. 1, page 29. 

Dr. T. W. Wilson suggests, with great reason, the probability that, however softened and 
congested it may be, the spleen never ruptures spontaneously except under the action of 
muscular pressure-while the patient is turning or moving suddenly. 
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the s^een occurred in a patient of mjown in the Calcutta Medical Ccdlege 
HospitaL He was a Danish sailor, only tweniy-five years of age, but of her- 
culean build, and lofty stature, — I think the strongest-built man of his age 1 
have ever seen. His ship had arrived at Mutlah, less than a week previ- 
ously; and he was very ill with the severe intermittent of that locality, one 
of the peculiar effects of which is (or was then) to bring the lower end 
of the spleen, to about the size of a goose egg, down below the left 
ribs, after three or four paroxysms. When 1 saw him, his case was an 
ordinary one, but, in a few hours, he began to sink. About a pound of 
blood was found in the pelvis. It had escaped from two transverse 
cracks on the surface of the considerably, but not excessively, congested 
and enlarged spleen. The quantity of blood effused was too small to 
have been the sole oause of death, which I attributed rather to nervous 
shock. The impression which the minutest enquiry left upon my mind 
was, that this was a genuine case of spontaneous rupture of the spleen 
in intermittent fever. 

Dr, A. Porter of Akola (Madras Presidency) has recorded* a case, in 
which it appears veiy probable, although it is by no means positively 
proved, that a rupture, nearly half an inch in length near the hilus of 
a softened spleen, was caused hy a tetanic spasm of the diaphragm and 
abdominal muscles. Dr. Taylor cites cases of Rupture of the Liver 
caused by the muscular effort employed in avoiding a fall from horse- 
back, and by the shock of falling on the feet from a considerable height.f 

In the investigation of cases of this kind, it will generally be inquired 
of the Surgeon — How long can a person live after his spleen has been 
ruptured ? The reply must be — That the period of survival will probably 
vary much according to the circumstances of each case, — the position 
and extent of the rupture, the healthy or diseased, the indurated or 
softened condition of the organ. It would appear that, apart from mere 
vascular fulness, solid enlargement of the spleen, from organic change 
in its tissues, generally tends to retard haemorrhage from its ruptured 
surfaces. Death may result from rupture of the spleen at any period 
from a few minutes to several days. For example, — Professor T. W . 
Wilsoq favored me with his report of the case of Kanla Dome, who 
received several blows in a scuffle with a Burkundauz. He died imme- 
diately^ There were no external maiks of injury. An immense 
quantity of blood was found effused into the cavity of the peritoneum. 
The spleen was ruptured in two places on its inner, or concave, surface, — 
one rupture was about two inches long, the other about an inch. There 
were coagula in both splits. The spleen weighed 12J ounces, and was 


* Madras Quarterly Journal of M. S., October 18G6, p, 408« 

^ Cruveilhier speaks of rupture of enlarged livers and spleens, in children, resulting 
Irom palpation, in the coturse of a medical examination. 
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SO friable as to yield easily to the finger, and not to bear handling without 
foliing to pieces. The man was in good condition, and had not previously 
been ilL Dr. Wilson adds, however, that he was a di'unkard,— and that 
this is a cause of softening of the spleen. 

Dr. A Porter, Zillah Surgeon, Akola, reports^ the case of one who, 
having met his death while drinking with some companions at a Xul- 
lah” shop, was also probably a drunkard. He received a blow from a 
bamboo over the splenic region, fell down, and “ almost immediately 
ex'pired^'^ No external wound or bruise was visible. ‘‘ On opening the 
abdomen a large quantity of sepia-like fluid — changed blood — ^was found 
in the pelvis and about the spleen ; of the latter nothing remained except 
the capsule which, from its size, gave evidence of the spleen having been 
considerably enlarged when the accident occurred. The rupture extend- 
ed for some inches along the external surface, near its anterior border. 
The other organs of the abdomen appeared healthy.” 

We may contrast these rapidly fatal cases with that recorded by Dr. Chis- 
holm,f of an artilleryman who, in descending a declivity, fell on a large stone. 
He sufiered so little inconvenience at the time, that he was able to work at 
the forge that evening, and on the following morning. He was then 
attacked with symptoms which were altogether of a febrile and acutely 
inflammatory character. He died nearly Jive days after the fall. Upon 
the posterior convex side of the spleen, there was a rupture through the 
whole of its substance, at least two inches in length. The edges had a 
florid appearance in some places, in othei*s something like sphacelus could 
bo perceived. The spleen itself was of very considerable size ; but, in 
other respects, had no appearance of disease. No mention is made of 
blood effused into the abdominal cavity, “For a year before, he had beeq 
frequently harassed with dangerous attacks of Remittent Fever.” 

Dr. Duffin has recorded^ the still more remarkable case of a soldier, est. 
21, who was hit on the left side by a piece of shell, on the day of the final 
attack upon the Redan. Ho was suffering fi'om “ severe pain in the left 
side, which was augmented by pressure over a circumscribed space, corres- 
ponding to a point a little external to the cartilage of the 9th rib, and not 
more than three inches in circumference ; anxiety of countenance, and 
accelerated pulse, but no abrasion on the surface^ no fractured rib, 
no swelling or discoloration of the yarV^ He was treated for the symp- 
toms, and discharged two days after, at his own request, and to all appearance 
quite well. Ho returned to his duty, which “ he performed as usual” 
for two days, when he was re-admitted with symptoms of double pleurisy 
under which, with pericarditis, he sunk on the 1 day after receiving 
the blow.” The peritoneum, throughout its entire extent, was of an 


* Madras Quarterly Journal of M. S., October 186G, p. 403. 
t Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol, VIL 

i Dublin Hospital Gazette, Nov. 1, 1855, and American Journal qi M. S., April 1856. 
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ulrnosi perfectly black appearance, as well that of the parietos as of the 
iutestines; the omentum was likewise black, but in no other respect did 
the peritoneum dider fk'om its healthy character. It was still glistening, 
tense, and elastic. The spleen was about three times its ordinary size, 
ruptured to the extent of two inches in its long axis, and to a considerable 
depth in its anterior and external aspect ; its substance was infiltrated 
with congealed and black blood ; the vessels were uninjured. There was 
no fmetured rib, no laceration of the parietal peritoneum. 

In this case also there is no mention of blood effused into the peritoneal 
cavity. 

In an interesting paper on this subject* Dr. Waring, of Washington, held 
that, in these cases, the predisposing causes of rupture are, in the great 
majority of instances, 1st, Enlargement with Engorgement; and 2nd, 
Ilgpertrophg and Induration with brittleness. So also Dr, K. McLeod 
points out that these accidents are liable to occur in cases of, Ist, Simple 
Engorged Spleen I Ilypertiophied Engorged Spleen 3rd, Small 
Hard Spleen ; 4th, Large Hard Spleen, 

Cases present themselves, from time to time, in which persons in whom 
rupture of tho fipleeu or liver is supposed to %ve occurred recover, — often 
with recurring attacks of peritoneal inflammation.^ Mr. Marcus G. Hill, 
who fell in tlio Mutiny, mentioned to me an instance which occurred at St. 
George’s Hospital, in which Mr. C. Hawkins had reason to believe that a 
person who had been run over recovered from a rupture of tho spleen. This, 
however, was not proved to have been the case. The strongest evidence 
which I can discover of the possibility of recovery from wounds of tho 
spleen is that given by Mr. Guthrie, who states that ho has seen acciden- 
tally, after death, cicatrices in the spleen corresponding to external marks, 
indicative of a former wound.”J This, however, cannot be taken as proof 
that ruptures of tho spleen are otherwise than inevitably mortal. § 

* ‘‘ Report of three cases of Ruptuicd Spleen ; with remarks on the diJierent organic 
changes wliich give rise to this, and the different modes in which it may occur.” — Amer, 
Journal, qf Med, Science,, October 1856, p. 354. 

t Mr. Bemictt, of Hail&ham, I^ancet, 22nd March 1815, and Mr. FI. Jackson, of Sheffield, 
Prov. Med. and Sur. Journal, lOtli Doc. 1845 ; also Gutlnde’s Commentaries, p. 602, 
t Commentaries in Surgery, p. 561. 

§ Note on the Operdtion qf Rnnoving the Spleen, 

As these pages may come under tho notice of a largo proportion of the medical men 
practising in India, tho following practical hint may not be altogether out of place 
Death from rupture of the spleen is so common an occurrence in this country (few Civil 
Surgeons, of fourteen years’ experience in Bengal, having met with fewer than from eight to 
twelve cases) that, — in the absence of any certain facts whatever tending to show that a 
rupture through Ahe capsule of the spleen can be recovered from, — it appears right to submit 
to the judgment of the profession any course of treatment which may appear to afford a 
chance of life in such cases. Instances are on record, in which considerable portions of the 
spleen, protniding through wounds, have been successfully removed. See Fergusson Phil. 
lYans., Vol. XT, 1787-38, p. 425 (three ounces and-a-half of protruded spleen ligatured and 
rut off) ; and McDonnel, in Webb’s Puthologia Indicn, p, 144, — in which a large portion Of 
(he spleen of a native was excised. 
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Dr. French,. thou of Nowgong, Assam, reported * the cose of a prisoner 
who, while under treatment for diarrhcea, died suddenlj, “ The spleen 

Mr. Hyatt removed, by ligature, a portion of spleen “ about the size of one’s hand” whlcli 
protruded through a tulwar wound, and in which circulation was still going on. He was 
discharged perfectly well . — Indian Medical Gazette^ April 1, 1868, p. 86. 

There is also on record the case, considered to be authentic by Guthrie and South, in 
which the Spleen of a man, wounded at Dettingen, was found protruding and covered with 
dirt, — it was cut off, and the patient recovered. See also a second case, J. and C. Bell’s Anat. 
and Phys., 4th Ed., p. 852 ; and a third by Morgagni, from Fontanus, in which the woman 
survived five years. 

It was clearly proved, by the experiments of Ileistcr and Vallisnicri, that removal of the 
spleen in the lower animals, dogs, &c., has been recovered from without evidence of any 
serious derangement of the vital functions. Professor Adelmann, of Berlin, has collated, 
in the Deutsche Klinik of the 2Gth April 1856, fifteen cases, in wliich the spleen has been 
extirpated successfully, in consequence of various diseases and injuries. Dr. Tanner has 
givenf a remme of nine cases, in which complete removal of llie spleen was had recourse to in 
modern times. The measure appears to have been successful in two of these cases, Schultz’s 
and Pdau’s. In the first, the entire spleen protruded through a wound ; in the second, a much 
hypertrophied spleen with splenic cyst was removed from a lady twenty years of age. 
These are all the grounds of encouragement which we, at present, have in undertaking 
this operation. In any other than a set of cases which are, under other treatment, necessarily 
and invariably mortal, so severe a course as that about to be advocated would scarcely be sanc- 
tioned by the above data ; but, here, I consider that tho facts adduced justify mein recom- 
mending that, in any case where a person having been struck in the situation of the left 
floating ribs, is found by the Surgeon to bo evidently dying from hasmorrhage, an incision 
should at once be made, a hand introduced into the abdominal cavity, and the spleen 
extracted and removed, after deligation of its vessels. 

The chief objection to tliis plan is tliat heavy blows on the abdomen generally occasion 
severe collapse, and that, in an aiiemiated person with diseased spleen, such collapse could 
not, at once, be distinguished from that attending ha*morrhage from a ruptured internal organ. 

Here it must bo remembered that tho symptoms resulting from concussion of the solar 
plexus (where the injury is not followed by almost instant death) are transient, while those 
of hasmorrhage into the abdominal cavity rapidly increase in intensity. Still I would not 
advise any surgeon to remove the spleen in a case where he was not confident that tho 
patient was dying from mternal haemorrhage. This could be the only source of very serious 
fallacy. It might bo difficult, at once, to distinguish a case of severe rupture of the left 
kidney (in which, as is often the case, the evidence of bloody urine was not procurable) from 
laceration of the spleen ;^here, however, the first incision would reveal the presence of a 
large quantity of blood behind the peritoneum; and the operation, carried only thus far, 
could scarcely hasten the inevitably fatal issue of the case. Dr. Kiuloch Kirk has described 
coses in which the left lobe of the liver, becoming enlarged, is felt in the usual position of 
an hypertrophied spleen. In the possible event of such an organ becoming ruptured, an error 
in diagnosis would merely lead to ineffectual interference in a case of mortal injury. 

The incision should eSttend just below the last floating rib, from the anterior edge of the 
quadratus Ivmborwm muscle to rather more than an inch beyond the point of the cartilage 
of the rib. 

After a few expriments upon the dead body, tho removal of even an enlarged spleen, 
through such an opening, will be found to be a matter of little difficulty. 

Professor Simon, of Heidelberg, has removed a kidney, by an extra-peritoneal incision, 
in a case where urinary fistula had been caused by unavoidable injury to the ureter in 
an operation for the removal of cystoid disease of the ovary. “ The patient now myoys 
the best health, being employed all day at work, and being able to take long walks.’* 
Detdechs Klinik, April 9, and Medical Times and Gazette, May 21, 1870, p. 670. 

♦ Ind. Annals of M. S., No. XV. of 1862, p. 278. 

t Praotioe of Medidne, Yol. II., p. 150. 
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wae enlarged 8| incbes in its long and 5 in its transverse diameter ; 
was grejish in color^ and weighed one pound thirteen and-a-half ounces ; 
its consistence was greatlj diminished, and was more friable than it ought 
to be, presenting a large grumous, pultaceous mass enveloped iu its capsule, 
which was of a firm character. Nearly about the middle of its length, 
but nearer to the inferior margin than to the superior, and on its inner sur- 
face, there was a recent laceration about ten lines long running diagonally, 
and extending into the substance. This was the cause of death. On the outer 
surface was a cicatrix of a former rupture, one inch in length, also running 
diagonally, and around it there was an organized blood-clot of firm consist- 
ence, which adhered strongly to the organ and the parietes of the abdomen.” 

Dr. Jambs Wise has given a case in which it appears very probable 
that a sepoy recovered from spontaneous rupture of the spleen. 

We must be careful not to mistake for the vestiges of traumatic rup- 
ture of the spleen, those wedge-shaped, yellowish, cheesy masses, and 
those yellow retracted callous cicatrices which result from apoplexy of 
the spleen, or embolism of its vessels. 

It should be borne in mind that Sir James Simpson has described a 
class of cases in which pregnant and parturient women have suffered 
from rupture of the spleen. I am not aware that any observation on 
this point has been made in India. 

Rupture of Liver and Spleen. 

Three Mussalmauns were convicted, at Mymensingh, of having attacked 
the house of a woman against whom they had a grudge, and of having 
conveyed her to their own house, where they assaulted her so severely 
that she died on the following day. The Civil Assistant Surgeon deposed 
that death was caused by rupture of the Liver and Spleen ; that there 
were contusions all over the body, more especially on the sides of the 
chest and belly, and that these contusions and ruptures were apparently 
the result of violence ; that ho cannot exactly state what might have 
been the result of those injuries if the spleen and liver had not been 
ruptured, but that deceased was, from the state of her body, which pre- 
sented a mass of bruises, dreadfully beaten, and that she might have 
possibly lived two or three hours, or even longer.f ♦ 

I was, some time ago, requested by the counsel for the defence to watch, 
as an act of compassion, tlie trial of a man accused of having caused the 
death of a native by kicking him. As there was, besides rupture of the 
Spleen, rupture of the Kidney, I was obliged to inform my legal friend 
that, although the spleen may be ruptured by very moderate blows, and 
possibly even by force of muscular contraction iu one who, being 


* Indiftn Annals of M. S., No. XIX, 18G5, p. 829. 
Nizaiunt Adawlut Rep(Mts, Jan. 24, 1869, p. 59. 
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pushed, endeavours to save himself f^om falling, the coincidence of splenic 
with renal rupture carries with it the gravest suspicion of a very violent 
assault, probably by kicks. 

One of the most remarkable cases on record of coincident rupture of 
the Livery Spleeriy and the Kidney is narrated by Dr. Fayrer.^ 

Ram L., 25 years, a Hindoo confectioner, was admitted to the 

Medical College Hospital on the 20tli February, with simple Colles’s fracture 
of the left fore-arm and compound dislocation of the right wrist-joint, 
caused by falling from a tamarind tree, from a height of thirty-five or forty 
feet. The pulse was very feeble. On the 2 1 st, there was also great depression, 
and he complained of pain in the hypogastriurn. Had passed uiino once 
since the accident. It was uniformly bloody, but contained no clots. 
On the 22iul, he passed bloody urine again, and the wound began to put 
on an unhealthy a'^pect. The pulse became stronger day by day ; hjema- 
turia ceased, pain in the hypogastriurn subsided, but slight fever continued. 
There were no further evidences whatever of any abdominal injury. 
The urine and secretions were normal, and, but for unfavorable changes 
which occurred in the arm, all seemed to be doing well. The injury was 
so severe that, from the first, it was considered doubtful if the limb could 
1)0 saved. Suppuration spread, and, within a short time, symptoms of 
tetanus set in. Amputation, at the middle of the fore-ann, was performed 
on March 4th. He died on Mai*ch 8th, sixteen days after the accident. 

Post-Mortem Examimtioiu — Lungs, healthy and crepitant ; firm, 
decolorised clots in the right ventricle passing into the pulmonary artery; 
loft ventricle very much contracted ; a small decolorised clot in the aorta. 
Liver studded with numerous pymmic patches of whitish-grey softening, 
each rather smaller than the lip of the little finger, and extending about a 
quarter of an inch into the sul)stance of the liver. There are a superficial 
rent on the posterior thick margin of the right lobe and two others on 
the under-surface. There is also a dark lino along the upper and 
anterior surface, which is apparently another superficial rupture nearly 
healed. Spleen with two ruptures in its posterior edge, the upper one 
extending deep into its substance. Left kidney — ^At its upper end is a 
very extensive rupture running up into the liilus. The areolar tissue 
surrounding the vessels at their entrance into the hilus was dense 
from infiltration of blood. Nearly three-four(hs of the kidney, including 
its upper and nearly all its posterior surface, and a great part of its 
anterior, is of a pale buff color, and soft and doughy to the touch. The 
portion so affected is separated from the sound part by a dark-colored 
wavy line of demarcation, which can be seen extending through the deep 
as well as the superficial structures on the surface of the incision made 
obliquely into the anterior surface of the organ. About two ounces of 

Medical Times and Gazette, May IStb, J867, p. 522. 

M 2 
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blood-clots lay on tlio great omentum, which was folded anc} wrinkled 
upwards. Some coagulated blood over the kidney and left side of pelvis. 
No peritonitis. Cavity of bladder clear and healthy. 

Dr. Fayrer remarks that we have here rupture of the spleen, kidney, 
and liver, without any symptom of any abdominal injury at all, except 
haimaturia of a few days* duration. This, which passed away without 
leaving any further sign of mischief, was attributed to some comparatively 
trivial injury of the bladder or kidney. Not the least suspicion existed 
that the abdominal viscera had been so seriously injured. 

It is not known whether he struck against anything as ho fell, but it 
is evident that his hands touched the ground first. This appears to show 
the pro-oxistence of great and nearly equal fragility in the structures 
of the liver, spleen, and kidneys. 

Legal Decisions, 

The following is an extract from a letter from the Ilon’blo the Court of 
Directors, in the Military Department, dated 4th July 1838, published 
for the information of the Army: — 

“ The court-martial proceeded to the trial of Ensign Sutherland G. 
G. Orr, of the 23rd Kegt. N. I., on a charge of wilful murder, in having 
‘ struck and kicked with his hands and feet, on the left side of his body, 
Powel, his servant, and thereby occasioned a rupture of the spleen, 
whereof he, the said Powel, died at the same place on the same day,’ 

“ 8. Of this charge, the court-martial found Ensign Orr to be ‘ not 
guilty,’ a finding which was ‘ approved ’ by the Commauder-in-Chief. 

9. It being evident, from the finding of the court-martial on tlio 
charge against Lieut. Stokes, that they considered themselves not to be 
limited to the strict terms of the charge, but to bo empowered to find any 
minor degree of guilt as established by the evidence, we are disposed to 
view their acquittal of Ensign Orr of the charge of murder as an entire 
acquittal of all and every degree of guilt as connected with the death of 
his late servant, 

“ 10. Wo have, however, observed with much regret, from the evidence 
adduced on the trial, that Ensign Orr inflicted a blow or blows upon 
the man, whose death gave rise to the charge against him, and we are of 
opinion that his conduct was highly reprehensible. We cannot doubt 
but that this melancholy instance of the death of a fellow-creature so 
immediately after receiving the blows, will act as a powerful and effectual 
warning to Ensign Orr, and to the service at large, to abstain hereafter 
from the unworthy, degrading, and highly reprehensible practice of 
striking or beating their native servants. Whilst expressing this hope, wo 
desire that Ensign Orr be informed that if, contraay to our expectations, 
he sl^l be proved upon any future occasion to have been guilty of such 
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misconduct, wliafever may be its degree, he will certainly be dismissed 
from the Company’s service. 

“II. Wo desire that you will publish this despatch in General Orders.” 

Bysagoo Noshyo, quarrelling with his wife, struck her a blow on the 
face, ^d gave her a kick, which ruptured the spleen, so that she died im- 
mediately. He repented directly, for he was found with the woman in 
his arms, succouring her ; and ho admitted that he had killed his wife. 
Sentence^ one year’s rigorous imprisonment. Held, that the husband 
was guilty of an offence under Sections 319 and 321 of the Penal Code, 
and not of an offence under Sections 320 and 322. — Weekly Reporter, 
Vol. VIII., No. 7, September 1867, p. 29. See also case of Punchanun 
Tantee. — Cowell and Woodman, p. 339. 

Robert Bruce, an Artilleryman, was tried at the Calcutta Criminal 
Sessions, 3rd June 1868, for “causing hurt” to a native boy. He kicked 
the boy, who was suffering from diseased spleen, on the side. Death 
shortly followed. 

His Lordship, addressing the prisoner, observed that he (the prisoner) 
liad no intention, probably, when he kicked the lad, to inflict any serious 
injury, but still His Lordship considered that the prisoner must have 
known the dangerous consequences of such an act, especially when inflict- 
ed on a native of this country. The sentence of the Court was that he 
undergo six mouths’ rigorous imprisonment. 

From its position, the Duodenum is less liable than any other part 
of the small intestines to be ruptured by external violence, but several 
cases have boon recorded. See one by Mr. Hinder, of the Calcutta Native 
Hospital, in which a strong Ooriah Bearer having been kicked in the belly 
about an hour and-a-half after his morning meal, died, from collapse and 
peritonitis, in about six or eight hours. There was a small rent in the duode- 
num, through which its contents had escaped into the peritoneal cavity.* 

For important Indian cases of, 1st, Rupture of the Duodenum, see 
Chapter on Suicide, Section on Suicide caused by Pain ; and 2nd, Rup^ 
ture of the Pancreas, see Chapter on Torture, Section on Binding the 
Body in Painful Positions, p, 563. 

A curious case of rupture of the Jejunum has been recorded by Dr. 
G. E. Soward.f The following are the loading particulars. The Fouj- 
dar’s report stated that a police Carbaroe was sleeping in his own house. 
His two sons were lying by him. On a sudden he cried out loudly : he felt 
that two blows had been struck on his abdomen. From that time his ab- 
domen swelled and became painful. He could no longer defecate. He 
died on the next morning. The people believed his death to have arisen 


♦ Ind. Med. Gaz., Juno 1, 18GG, p. 167. 

t Bombay Med. and Thys. Trans. No. IV., N, S., icat 1857 and 1858, p. 30111 
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firom a natural cause. This, however, being very doubtftil, th^ body 
was sent in for inspection. A light was burning in the room ; the doors 
were closed ; the deceased was strongly impressed with the idea that a 
man had inflicted those two blows ; he was greatly alarmed ; he afterwards 
vomited water, then blood. The posUmortem examination was not made 
until five days after death, in the middle of June. It was undertaken 
with the full anticipation that there was rupture of some abdominal 
viscus. There was considerable decomposition. Semi-fluid feces were found 
in the pelvis, but no extravasated blood. About eight inches from 
the duodenum the jegunum was found “ completely rent asunder.*^ The 
following is from the original 5 • * 

— The peritoneal coat of the portions of bowel, to the extent of 
about five inches above and below the rupture, is covered with patches of 
lymph, easily separable in flakes. No lymph is observed on tlie mesen- 
tery. The general surface is pale, mottled, or striped with dark red in 
the course of the veins (which are gorgotl with black blood) ; red, of a 
lighter hue, coloring the mesenteric border. At the i>oint of disunion, 
the mesentery is torn to the extent of a quarter of an inch. 

— This portion” [mesentery] ‘‘has evidently been the seat of acute 
disease, as shown by its deep blackish red aspect. The rent, possibly the 
result of porisaltic motion prior to death, or more probably effected by rough 
liandling of corpse during its cairiage, or during forcible protrusion of 
bowel-contents (by compressed gases) on opening the abdomen. 

“ Zrd , — On one side of the rent, redness extends an inch from the line of 
lesion, and merges suddenly into a deep blackish spot. The serous membrane 
is irregularly torn, and retracted from the edge of the rent. The muscular 
tissue is dark, and thickened for one-third of an inch across the bowel 
at this edge of the tear ; and thence a red line extends around the gut 
at extreme limit of ruptui'ed serous coat. The serous coat of the second 
portion is also irregularly torn and retracted. Corresponding to the black 
spot already noticed, is a small, round, shallow, concave depression (an 
ulcer apparently ?), and seemingly situate ou the subseroiis tissue. In a 
line with this, on the circumference and towards the free edge of tube, 
a hole in base of a small triangular flap of serous coat, which would be 
applied to the side of a tongue of the same coat on the other half. Next 
again to this, a thickened dark spot in middle coat ; and to this, the sub- 
mucous tissue, if not the mucous coat of one of the valvulm connivontes, is 
adherent. Its size is that of a dhall grain. The mucous membrane appears 
to be unaffected. The valvul® oonniventes of the duodenal portion are 
stained with yellow bile. The other detaclied portion of tube is perfectly 
free from stain, and of the usual color. The contents of the upper part 
have escaped into the abdomen, the remainder consists of soft foecal matter 
of deep brown color, with altered particles of dhall and ooreod ; the 
lowersiontains grey chyle. 
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‘‘ — The retraction of the serous membrane, the thickened everted 
edges of the rent, exclusive of the thickening, the result of disease, would 
indicate that the rupture happened during life, or certainly before the 
tissues had lost their contractibility.” 

Dr. Seward reported that, ‘‘ at the plane of rupture, disease had existed, 
and did exist, at the time when deceased was taken ill, sufficient to permit 
of the tearing asunder of the bowel by its own action, I am of opinion 
that death was brought about by a natural cause, namely, the breaking 
asunder of the bowel weakened by disease.” 

The above description is not extremely clear, and I think that many 
^ill consider that, although the intestinal structures may not have been 
previously in a healthy condition, the bowel was rent across by a blow. 

Ruptures and Wounds oj the Heart. 

It is well known to medical men that compression of the chest and blows 
and falls not unfrequently determine rupture of some portion of the heart 
or thoracic blood-vessels — when those organs are in a perfectly healthy 
condition ; and that, — when their tissues have undergone fatty or earthy 
degeneration, or have become aneurismal, — very slight local injuries, the 
muscular exertion which attends a struggle, mental emotion, sexual 
excitement, or sudden exposure to vicissitudes of heat or cold, are liable 
to occasion lesions resulting in sudden death. This is nearly equally the 
case in Europe and in India. 

It appeared, in a trial at Cuttack, that there was ‘‘ a punctured wound 
on the upper part of the right side of the chest, which had wounded the 
pericardium and large vessels in the vicinity of the hearty and likewise 
the upper part of the right lung still it was shown in evidence that, 
having been stabbed by a knife in the breast, the unfortunate man, “ after 
recovering himself from the shock, pressed his cloth with his hand over 
his wound, and ran towards his own house, but fell down after proceeding 
a few paces, and thence crawled along the ground to a house which was 
close at hand, and there died within about forty minutes after receiving 
the wound.* It is much to be regretted that a fuller surgical report of 
the facts of this remarkable case is not obtainable. 

Professor T. W. Wilson favored me with the details of the follow- 
ing most important case of rupture of the heart, occurring in a scuffle, 
but evidently from natural causes. 

A Hindu of Rampore Beauliah, aged 35, an habitual drunkard, feasted 
with thirty others during the night of the 23rd July 1850, celebrating 
the Kalee Poojah, and drinking freely. After this, he and five others 
went to drink again, at 10 a.m. A quarrel and scuffle ensued; he fell, 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Sept. 27, 1855, p. 467. 
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and it was supposed that he receired a blow. He never spoke again. 
There was the trace of a bruise on the head, but no other outward mark 
of injury. A bloody fluid was issuing from the nose, and there was a 
strong odour of spirits. The brain was in a high state of congestion, 
but there was no eflusion of blood. The lungs were also much congested ; 
and, in the lower lobe of the left, the vessels had given way, forming a 
sanguineous apoplexy. The pericardium was found distended with from 
a pound to a pound and-a-half of fluid blood. This had escaped through 
a rupture in the right ventricle, close below the semi-lunar valves. The 
heart was natural in size, but the right ventricle was thin and its mus- 
cular tissues soft; there was one tear with a small band joining; below* 
this, were two ragged cracks, like chaps, of no great depth. Dr. W ilsoii 
justly argued that this was the natural result, — the vascular system being 
over distended, the lungs becoming engorged during the heat of a breath- 
less struggle, and the structures of the heart being preternaturally weak. 

Dr. Theodore Duka has given* the case, singularly resembling the above 
(except that, here, the injury was probably caused by direct force upon a 
diseased heart), of a Mahomedan, cet. about 65, rej)orted to have died sud- 
denly after a fall during a scuffle arising from gambling. There were two 
lacemtions of the right ventricle (there was fatty degeneration of the 
organ); there were no external marks of injury to the chest, but, what is 
very remarkable, there was also rupture of the pericardium. This rent was 
situated over the apex of the heart, and was covered by the lung. Its 
direction was horizontal, and its length about three lines. There was 
eflusion of blood round its edges to the extent of two lines. 

In cases of this kind, it is of importance to determine whether the 
muscular tissue of the heart has become wasted, or has undergone fatty 
degeneration, since it has been found that direct violence may cause rup- 
ture of a healthy heart. f 

Mr, Prescott Hewett has described a case, in which the septum ventrU 
culorum cordis was found ruptured in a boy aged five, over whose chest 
a heavy cart wheel had passed.f The following somewhat similar case, 
by Mr. H. J. Carter, of Bombay, deserves notice. 

A Parsoe, aged about 40 years, temperate and healthy, robust and well 
formed, was knocked down by the shaft of a four-wheeled vehicle, and 
survived the accident about eight-and-forty hours. There were several 


* Ind. Annals of M. S., No. XV., 1862, p. 257. 

t As in a case reported in the Medical Gazeife, in which the stroke of a musket ball, 
probably glancing sideways, ruptured the right ventricle without tearing the pericar- 
dium. Similar lesion has also occurred as the result of falls, and of great median ical 
violence, where the structure of the heart has been healthy, and no external trace of injury 
has been perceptible.-^As in the cases reported by Mr. Prescott liowett, in the 1st vol, of 
the Transactions of the Pathological Society of London, p. 81. 
t Oitat* 
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oujjf^ard bruises and excoriations. None of the bones of the chest were 
fractured, the lungs were much engorged. The cavities of the heart were 
empty. There was an aperture, large enough to receive a small walnut 
(about three-quarters of an inch in diameter), close to the apex of the 
interventricular partition. Its circumference was soft, shreddy, whitish, 
and lymphy, — in fact, it was evidently a tear; it formed a direct com- 
munication between the ventricles, was of recent occurrence, and, in all 
probability, had been occasioned by a fall, or by force communicated 
from without.* 

The late Dr. James Macrae reports the casef of a European admitted 
, after the battle of Sadoolapore, with rupture of the septum cordis^ 
without any wound of the chest or fracture of ribs. He had been struck by 
a cannon shot immediately over the breast, and under the nipple, on the 
left side. The chest presented only a very slight bruise, the skin not 
even being rubbed off. lie, however, appeared to bo dying; pulse small, 
frequent, and feeble; surface cold and moist; countenance anxious. Stimu- 
lants, opium, &c., were of no use; and, after four days, he died. There 
were found echymosis under the skin, ochymosis of the anterior surface of 
the heart, and there was rupture of the septum cordis, so that the finger 
could bo passed from one ventricle to the other, through a jagged and 
ruptured opening. 

Dr. Edward Goodeve told me that, in the above case, there was a con- 
tinuous bruit prolonged over both the first and second sound. 

Mr. Carter adds the following note by M. Ollivier — That the seat of 
rupture of the heart from external violence is more frequently in the 
right than in the left cavities, the reverse of this takes place when the 
rupture occurs from other causes. Out of eleven cases occurring from 
external violence, the right cavities wore torn in eight, and the left in 
three; and, in six of these cases, the auricles were ruptured. 

It will bo seen that, in his remarks on Injuries inflicted by weapons 
commonly in use. Dr. Hutchinson mentions (page 332) that he has 
known rupture of the heart result from a lattee blow. He kindly sent me 
the subjoined note of the case at the time. November 24th, 1864. — 
Body of Munee Lai: External marks of injury, — slight contusion on vertex, 
large lattee wheal diagonally across left breast below, and to the right of 
left nipple, and reaching to margin of ribs; slight abrasures below 
right knee. Internal appearances, — scalp congested; below contusion no 
fracture of skull or effusion within. 

Brain healthy. 

Lungs healthy generally, a few tubercles at apices. Pericardium full of 


» Trans, of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society for 1815-46, p. 97. 
t Report on the Field Hospital of the Army of the Punjab, hid. Axmals Med. Science, 
AprU 1867, No. VUl., p. 700. 
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fluid blood, I'lgbt ventricle of heart ruptured close to septum, and #ot 
far fi'om apex; no fatty degeneration of heart or venels. 

Abdominal viscera healthy. 

In 1855 Lutchmun Gowalla, being engaged in an afiray, received ‘‘a 
blow with a club near the region of the heart, which killed him on the 
spot.*^ The late Dr. Simpson found “ a contused mark across the lower 
part of the left side of the chest, crossing the position of the heart, 
apparently from a lattee blow ; corresponding to this mark there was 
some extravasation of blood under the skin among the muscles, covering 
the ribs; a portion of the left lung was bruised, and the apex of the heart 
ruptured, three-fourths of an inch in length, — the rupture communicating 
with the left ventricle of the heart. These were the only marks of 
injuiy which 1 observed, and death appears to have taken place imme- 
diately on receipt of the blow, because no blood of the ventricle of the 
heart had escaped through the rupture, the immediate cause of death 
being the shock to the nervous system paralysing the action of the 
heart. The blow was not a severe one, as there was neither wound of 
the integuments nor fracture of the ribs ; and, had the blow been in 
another part of the body, it would not, in all likelihood, have been pro- 
ductive of any bad consequences.”* 

In a memoir on Lacerations of the heart, the results of exteral violence 
independently of any penetrating wound, Mr. Gamgeef gives the causes 
which produced those lesions in twenty-eight cases. Falls from a height 
or from a carriage in motion, 9. Passage of a wheel over the chest or 
other forcible compression of it not accurately defined, 10. Kick from a 
horse, 4, Bullets fired against the chest from gun or pistol, 4. Blow of 
unknown kind, 1. 

The Duration of Life after the accident, is not mentioned in nine out 
of the twenty-eight cases. In eleven of the remaining nineteen, death was 
instantaneous; of the other eight, one got up, ran a few steps, and fell dead; 
one lived half an hour, two lived two hours; one throe hours; two four 
hours; and one fourteen hours. 

In forty-two cases of Wound of the heart. Dr. PurpleJ gives the follow- 
ing statistics of the Duration of Life, Right ventricle, maximum 29 days, 
minimum died immediately (four cases of positive recovery, in all of which 
the right ventricle was the part injured), average 9 days. Left ventricle, 
maximum 66 days, minimum 5 minutes, average 13^ days. Right auricle, 
maximum 7 days, minimum 2\ days, average 4| days. In two cases in 
which both ventricles wore wounded, maximum 6 days, minimum 4 days. 


*“ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Feb. 14th, 1855, p. 220. 
t Researches in Pathological Anatomy and Clinical Surgery. 

X Statistical Observations on Wounds of the Heart, and on their relations to Forensic 
Medicine, with a table of forty -two recorded cases, New York Journal of Medicine, May 
1855, p. 411. 
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it wa8 long believed that cardiac affections were among 
the rarest diseases of India, it is now well known that they are 
of by no means nnfrequent occurrence here ; and subsequent observa- 
tion has confirmed a statement which I made twenty years since, to 
the effect that the habits of Europeans in this country greatly dispose 
them to suffer from fatty degeneration of the cardiac muscular tissue.* * * § In a 
valuable memoir published in 1855, Mr. C. N. Macnamara mentions that 
out of twenty-four men of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers, who died at 
Dinapore, between February and September 1855, three died from rupture 
of the great vessels near the heart, the consequence of fatty degeneration,*!’ 
In one, the descending cava had given way at its junction with the auricle. 
In the other two cases, the aorta had given way, in one case within, and 
in the other just without the pericardium. 

It was formerly believed, and may still be the popular opinion, that all 
wounds of the heart produce almost instantaneous death.} It is now, 
however, well known by medical men, that the structures of the heart 
often sustain severe mechanical injuries which, by certain adaptations of 
the parts, are prevented from being fatal, often for hours and days, and 
sometimes even for weeks. § 

Life appears generally to be more or less protracted, in cases of injury 
to the heart, under the following circumstances : — When the inj ury does 
not extend beyond the muscular walls ; when the wound penetrates the 
muscular coat obliquely ; whore it is a more puncture, or is in the direc- 
tion of the stronger muscular fibres ; or where it is ragged and lacerated, 
as in the case of gun-shot ; where the large blood vessels and the proper 
arteries and veins of the heart remain intact ; where the instrument 
remains fixed in the wound. 

The most remarkable case of survival after injury to the heart or its 
great vessels on record, is probably one narrated by Mr. William White, 
then of Rangoon. A soldier was wounded in the storming of the Great 


* Practical Treatise on the Management of Diseases of the Heart, &c., in India, 1851, 77. 

f Indian Annals of Medical Science, Oct. 18.55, 182, 

t Taylor, 307, 326. 

§ From a series of cases collected by M. M. Ollivier and Sanson, cited by Dr. Taylor, 
it would appear that, out of tioenty-nine instances of penetrating wounds of the heart, only 
fujo proved fatal within fort(j-e.ighi hours. In the others, death took place at the varying 
periods of from four to twenty-eight days, after the receipt of the wound. I cannot but 
believe that these statistics, although, of course, literally true, are altogether deceptivoT-i. 
if they are intended to show that, out of twenty-nine persons receiving wounds of the 
heart, there is any probability whatever that twenty -seven would survive at least forty- 
eight hours. The probability rather is that not more than two out of the twenty-nine 
would survive forty -eight minutes. There can scarcely bo a doubt that most of the cases 
collected by these authors were obtained from books, where they wore published as rare 
instances of injury to the Heart the rarity of such cases mainly depending upon the 
period of survival. No medical man would be likely to consider an ordinary case of wound 
of the Heart, — i. e., one in wliich the wound was simple, and death almost instantanoous,— 
aa worthy of record. 

N 2 
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PagoJa, on the l^th April 18*52. The ball entered a little above the 
anterior fold of the left axilla, taking an oblique direction to the cavity 
of the chest. At first he appeared to be doing well, and the wound closed. 
Subsequently, his health declined with feverish symptoms and evidences 
of pulmonary disease. A few days before his death, it was noticed that 

the action of the heart was weak, but natural, its systole and diastole 
regular and equal.” Ho died, worn out and emaciated, on the 2\ih of 
JuneJ^ The ball appeared to have entered the chest between the third 
and fourth ribs, passing downwards to the left side. There was a cir- 
cumscribed empyema, the cavity of which extended from the first to the 
seventh rib, and contained a pint of pus. A small portion of the cloth 
of the jacket was lying loose at the orifice of a canal situated about the 
middle of the lung on its convex aspect — this canal, passing forwards and 
inwards, stopped short close to the union of the pulmonary veins, where 
all further traces of the passage of the ball were lost. On raising the 
Heart, however, a hard and firmly-impacted substance was felt at its 
apex ; this, on examination, proved to be the ball, in the left ventricle, 
at its most inferior part, crossed and recrossed by the cordae tendine® 
and carnea3 columnaj which firmly secured it in its position. The Heart 
was perfect in every part. Mr. White considered that the only conclu- 
sion which could bo arrived at was, that the bull must have perforated 
a pulmonary vein, and thus passed into the left auricle, and ultimately 
into the ventricle.f Dr. Burton Brown and I most carefully examined this 
heart some years afterwards. We could not discover the slightest trace of 
any route by which the bullet could have entered. Unfortunately, the 
pulmonai-y veins have not been preserved. 

In cases where the internal viscera are found extensively ruptured, any 
allusion to the absence of external bruises is generally met by the ques- 
tion : — “ Is it possible that a blow or kick might be iiifiicted on the 
abdomen, sufficiently severe to rupture one of the viscera or a great blood- 
vessel, and yet no external maik be left ?” The answer must be in the 
affirmative. I have met with more than one instance in which the passage of 
tt wheel over the belly, causing rupture of the Liver, Kidneys, or 

♦ It appears, in the printed report, that death took place on the 24ih of January^ but this 
is evidently a typographical error. 

t Fournier gives the case of a Soldier, who survived a gun-shot wound of the chest six 
years, and died from another cause. The ball was found lodged in the right ventricle of 
the Heart, near its apex, enfolded in a great measure iu the pericardium, and resting on 
the septum medium, (Cas Rare ; in Diet, dcs Sciences Medicales, as quoted by South.) 

Dr. Camochan, of New York, has published the case of a man who lived twelve days 
after having been wounded in the chest by a Colt’s revolver bullet. There was pericarditis. 
A bullet, one inch in circumference, was found enveloped in a delicate cyst, and embedded 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch in the muscular tissue of the Septum of the Ventricles. 
“ The wound had entirely cicatrized” [?] ; “ there was no outward visible sign of its 
presence” (Amer. Med. Monthly, April 1855 ; and Ed. Med. Journal for October of that 
year.) With Dr. White’s case, the series is rendered complete by an instance noticed by 
Plouquet, ia which a bullet remained lodged in the right ventricle for years. (South.) 
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Bladder, lias not left the faintest discoverable trace externally. Nearly 
all writers on wounds have recognized this fact. Morgagni illustrated it 
by the case of an ecclesiastic, whose skull was fractured by a blow which 
failed to rend his silken cap. 

Injuries to the Abdominal Viscera are doubtless occasionally inflicted 
by Bam»dola and similar modes of compression. In 1847, Dr. Irvine, 
of Patna, reported the case of a native policeman whose death was 
evidently occasioned by pressure upon the Liver and Spleen, the convex 
surface of the former being inflamed, and there being a round gangrenous 
depression on the right edge of the Spleen. There had been hsemate- 
mesis previous to death. Br. Irvine considered that these injuries arose 
from the waist being very tightly bound with some pliable substance. 

Blows on the Abdomen •producing Concussion of the Solar Plexus, 

Native grooms, or syces, are frequently killed by kicks received in the 
abdomen by horses, and I think especially by ponies. In some cases, death 
occurs immediately from shock ; in others there is rupture of bowel, with 
extravasation of its contents into the abdominal cavity and fatal peritonitis. 

One of those cases of death occurring suddenly from a Blow on the 
abdomen, from concussion of the solar plexus, independently of dis- 
coverable injury to any organ, came under my notice at Chittagong. 
It was stated that the deceased had been struck with a thick pole on the 
right loin, and had expired almost instantaneously. No trace of injury 
or of grave disease could be discovered on the most cai’oful examination. 
1, therefore, reported that, as blows inflicted upon the front of the abdo- 
men had been known, in several instances, to cause death by a shock 
to the nervous system, it was probable that, in this case, like force 
applied to the side of the belly had acted in a similar manner. 

In 1849, a case occurred, at Monghyr, in which a boy was said to have 
been killed by two kicks. The medical oflicer found that the right lung 
had been diseased for some time. He could discover no sign of violence, 
and stated that, in his opinion, fever was the cause of death. The magis- 
trate asked if a kick on the stomach would cause death. He replied that 
the organs of the abdomen wore healthy, but that, if the boy was kicked 
severely on the stomach, it might cause instautaneous death. The magis- 
trate, therefore, inferred, that the second kick, said to have been given by 
the prisoner to the deceased, fell on the stomach and caused death ; ho there- 
fore committed the prisoner, to which course the superintendent of 
police seems to have objected.* 


♦Police Report, L. P., 1819, p. 15. In tlic following case, death very probably resulted 
from this cause, but the fact was not discovered by dissection. A man being angry with his 
mistress, the widow of his brother, for speaking to a person of whom he was jealous, struck 
her two slaps, and kicked her violently “under the breast,”— she died immediately.— JVjSflf 
mut Adatol%A Reports^ N. W. P., 3rd Nov. 1854, p. 532, 
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The following case of death, after a severe blow on the body, unattended 
with any discoverable organic lesion, has great medico-legal importance. 
Two men of Sewan (Sarun) went to the house of one Lowtoo, to press 
him as a ^^hegar^ He was preparing to smoke, and his daughter, a 
child of eight, stood close by him, holding his hookah. He said he 
would go when ho had smoked. One of the men then seized him and 
beat him with an iron-bound lattee, and the other gave him “ a violent 
dig in the ribs ” with a long heavy lattee ; the blow knocked him down 
over his child, whose neck is said to have been twisted, and who remained 
insensible from that time till nearly the following morning, when slie 
expired. The above circumstances appear to have been clearly proved, 
not only by the evidence of five eye-witnesses, but by tbo account given 
by the prisoners themselves. Lowtoo was carried inside, and afterwards 
went, with the support of two persona, to the ticcadar of the village to 
complain. Returning home, he was ill all night, vomiting violently after 
drinking water. He expired next day at noon. On the following day, 
Dr. Fleming found the bodies swollen, from the heat of the weather. 
He found no marks of injury whatever. The healthy state of the viscera 
led him to suppose that death might have been caused by some narcotic 
poison, but he allowed that the contents of the stomach might present the 
same appearance, though no poison had been administered.* 

Danger of Cold Drinks when heated. 

No authentic case of death or severe illness from drinking cold water, 
when heated, has come at all within my own observation ; but once, having 
drunk with avidity a tumblerful of effervescing lemonade in a crowded 
and over-heated theatre, I experienced sensations which taught me* that 
such cases of fatal shock to the great abdominal ganglia probably do 
occur. Mr. M‘Gavin gives, in a paper “ On the Danger of Cold Drinks 
in Harvest,” some facts illustrating the risk of drinking cold water. 
There had been, a short time previously, several fatal accidents among 
harvesters in Scotland, owing to the general belief that, if you are ever 
BO hot, water on which the sun has been shining can do you no harm* 
Here, Dr. M‘Gavin argues, is the mistake ; “ Cold liquids at the freezing 
point, or a little above, rarely produce dangerous effects, while those 
ranging from 51 degrees to 53 degrees are, if the body is heated and 
fatigued, commonly followed by serious results.” “ The explanation, 
says a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette^ ‘‘ is just the same as that which 
answers for the cold bath — the reaction is greater the colder the water. 
It is very hard, indeed (as most of us know), to get up a reaction after 
a bath of about 59 degrees. Another reason why very cold drinks do 
not hurt is because we take less of them at a time. Ices are eaten 


♦The last sentence is scarcely intelligible, probably owing to a misprint ; but it appears to 
show that no internal organ was mptured ,— Adawlut Repori^^ 4th Nov. 1854, p. 642. 
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by spoonfuls, iced water is drunk by sips [not always so in India], sherry- 
cobbler by small sucks ; thus, in every case, the fluid gets partly heated 
in the mouth, and also covers a very small extent of mucous membrane. 
Ice too, after dinner, can do little harm. In South America, a native rarely 
travels without some Indian com flour to mix with his water, just as 
we make a drink for horses. This prevents any evil effects from water 
drinking ; it also stimulates the action of the gastric juice, as do the 
lumps of toast in soup, which are not without their hygienic use. 
When you are tired and hot, then, remember always to drink by small 
mouthfuls 5 you will quench your thirst better, and save all risk to your 
stomach. Some people are stricken down at once after the cold draught, 
as if by apoplexy ; others only get a chill, followed by a more or less 
perfect reaction. It the reaction is nonnal, all is well ; but if too much 
blood is drawn to the interior of the body in order to restore the equili- 
brium between skin and stomach, in three or four days, congestion and 
inflammation sot in of lungs, kidneys, brain, or of the stomach itself, and 
make you regret you did not drink according to Dr. M‘Gaviu*s rule.” 

'Rupture of the Uterus. 

I am indebted to Dr. Wise, Civil Surgeon of Dacca, for the following 
very rare case in which the Uterus was ruptured by a kick. Hoormut 
was severely beaten by her husband, on the morning of the 27th. She 
was lying weak and ill, and the same evening she died. The evidence is 
very contradictory, but the above was the substance of the deposition 
given by her brother-in-law at the post-mortem examination on the 1st 
March. I found no external mark of injury, but, above the mens veneris, 
an extravasation of blood among the muscles was observed. An enor- 
mous quantity of fluid blood was found effused into the peritoneal 
cavity. A rupture of the uterus at its fundus was the only internal 
injury detected ; through this laceration, the membranes of a foetus 
between the 2nd and 3rd month protruded. There was no mark of 
injury in the vagina or cevix uteri. The liver, spleen, and intestines 
were healthy. The stomach contained a partially digested meal of rice. 

Injury to the Testicles. 

So many cases are on record, in which this mode of assault was 
adopted, in several instances with fatal result, that the practice demands 
a separate paragraph. 

This mode of assault is mentioned in Deut. XXIV., v. XI : “ When 

men strive together one with another, and the wife of the one draweth near 
for* to deliver her husband out of the hand of him that smiteth him, 
and putteth forth her hand, and taketh him by the secrets : 

“ Then thou shall cut off her hand ; thine eye shall not pity her.” 
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This law becomos clearer when it is understood that such an assault is 
extremely liable to prove fatal. 

The practice of dragging an enemy along by the genitals is rather 
frequent in India. The consequence sometimes is, that the integument 
gives way and is torn off. 

The ancient Hindu law recognized this mode of assault, but does not 
appear to have attached any danger to it, ruling that, If a Sooder hath 
plucked a bralimin by the hair, or by the beard, or should take hold of a 
brahmin’s neck, or testicles, the magistrate shall cut off both his hands.” — 
{Halhedy p. 235.) 

A dispute on money matters arising between two traders of Delhi, some 
indecent language passed, when one seized the other, and dragged him along 
with such violence that the whole preputial integument was torn away.* 

Some peculiar significance is evidently attached to this mode of assault. 

A Cossiah woman confessed that she went with her husband to their 
pan garden, when, ho having climbed a tree seven or eight cubits high 
to get a ratan, it broke in his grasp, and lie fell to the ground, when 
she, seeing his helpless condition, seized the opportunity, and witli a 
stick struck him over the nose and face, and completed the murder by 
squeezing his testicles until he expired. There were two very severe 
scalp wounds, and the testicles were swollen. 

Major Birch, Deputy Commissioner, who tried the case, noted that 
‘‘ this appears to be an operation understood by the Cossiah women, as 
he recollected that Mr. D. Scott, Commissioner of Assam, informed 
him that a case had occurred of a European soldier attempting to commit 
a rape on a Cossiah woman, who effectually frustrated his attempt and 
severely punished him in this manner.f 

In June 1855 a Midnaporo woman confessed that her husband returned 
home one night and found her paramour and another in his house, upon 
which he was killed by squeezing the scrotum with the hand and stran- 
gulation .:|: 

In the remarkable case of drugging and then murdering a Jain Priest 
at Bhaugulpore in 1865, one Phoolchaud confessed that, when the priest 
became insensible, Gopaul Singh squeezed his throat, Sunker rode on his 
chest, Juggernauth held his hands, and Mooseedeen squeezed his private 
parts with his feet. § 

Lutfullah says that “ one sound kick on the scrotum” completed a 
thug’s murderous work. 

Wyh this violence is added to that of strangulation is not clear. It can 
scarcely bo doubted that it alone has repeatedly killed, probably by nervous 
shock. 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., September 21, 1864, p. 416. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, April 6, 1856, p. 871. 
t Ibid, eTuly 27, 1866, p. 160, 

§ Bong, Police Rep, Cor 1865, p. 36, 
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Moobrack was capitally seiitouced in the Konkuu (Bombay Presi- 
dency) in 1845 for having murdered a man with whoso wife he had an 
intrigue, by seizing him by the testicles, which he wi’cnched in the 
most violent manner.” It was shown that the deceased was a man in 
rude health, that he was not suffering from any disease, and that, after 
the violence described “his testicles” [scrotum] “were swollen to the 
size of a cocoanut.”^ 

It appeared, in a trial at East Burdwan, that one Gosimdas visited the 
house of a woman with whom he had an intrigue, in which one of the 
accused, named Tarachand, wislicd to supplant him. lie was seized by 
several persons, and “ tortured in a way to prevent his interfering in 
future with the wishes of Tarachand.” The man died under the ill-treat- 
ment to which he was subjected. The evidence of the medical officer 
proved that ho died by violence, the testicles being crushed and the 
lower part of the body bruised. f See Chapter on Torture, Section on 
Compressing the Testicles^ p. 558. 

MUTILATION. 

In common with most other primitive nations, the Hindoo and Mussal* 
maun rulers of India seem to have considered the summary mutilation of a 
criminal a surer and more economical mode of punishment than the inflic- 
tion of imprisonment at the expense of the State. 

Cutting off the Hands and Feet. 

Being dissatisfied with the slow progress of his success in besieging 
Ormus, Albuquerque intercepted all vessels bringing provisions to the 
island, cut off the ears, noses, and hands of all the captives, and sent these 
mutilated unfortunates on shore, desiring thorn to tell their countrymen 
that he would serve all others so who might attempt to bring them 
provisions. 

“He” (the King of Achen) “is very cruel to his subordinates, daily 
cutting off thoir hands, armos or logges, upon small or no occasions.”— • 
Peyton^ s Voyage^ 1614. 

Dr. James Irving mentions, in his Concise View of the Progress of 
Military Medical Literature, Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
No. 163, that, in some remarks on amputation made in John Woodall’s 
“ Whole Works,” 1639, wo have one of the first hints as to the expediency 
and safety of amputation at the ankle — a proceeding to which his attention 
was first drawn by observing the effects of some Eastern punishments, in 
which the feet are cut off ; and, although he confesses that ho should not 


* Bellasis’ Reports, p. 234. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, October 12, 1855, p. 644. 
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be the first to make the experiment in surgery, yet he wishes to draw 
attention to the method. 

At the Mayor’s Court in Calcutta on the 24th October 1749, one Budoo 
deposed that, on haying a certain proposition put to him, his uncle was 
exceedingly angry, and said, Whose ears ai‘e to be cut off, or whose hand, 
for doing a thing of this kind ?” 

This practice appears to have been quite as prevalent in Bengal under 
Seraj*ood-dowla and his predecessors as it was, a few years since, in Lahore, 
under Runjeet Singh,* Ward, the missionary, states that he had been 
informed that, before the English criminal law was executed at Calcutta, 
the most bloody scenes wore frequently witnessed. Criminals were 
brought to the river side, where, with blunt instruments, they cut off the 
hands of some, the feet of others, and other members of others, and then 
turned them adrift. Some of these poor wretches fell down on the spot, 
and lay there until they died ; and others, unable to bear the exquisite 
torture arising from the mangling and amputating of their limbs, plunged 
into the river, and found a watery grave.” 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the practice of mutilation was universal 
in India. 


♦ According to Harington, the penalty to be adjudged, under the Mahomedan law, on convic- 
tion of the crime of theft, was, for the that ofleuce, amputation of the right hand ; and for the 
second, amputation of tlie left foot. Also an ancieut Danish custom, as will be shown here- 
after. Retaliation for offences against the peison, not affecting lifC) was restricted to wound- 
ing and maiming in the following instances : — 1. — For any member of the body severed at 
the joint*, as a hand, arm, foot, or leg. Also for the fingers and toes, or part of them, if 
separated at the joint, 2. — ^For an ear, or part of an ear, cut off. 3. — For the nose, if 
completely cut away. 4. — For the lips, or cither of them. 5. — For the teeth, or any 
number of them. For an injury to the eye destroying the sight, without forcing the eye 
from the socket. The retaliation, in this last case, was to be inflicted by holding a hot iron 
before the corresponding eye of the offender, till sight became extinguished. 

Mutilation also had a prominent place among the penalties enjoined by the ancient Hindu 
law. “ With whatever limb,” says Menu, “ a chief commits the offence, by any means in 
this world, as if he break a wall with hts hand or foot, even that limb shall the king 
amputate, for the prevention of similar crime.” — Chap, viii., s, 334. 

Again, “Of robbers, who break a wall or partition, and commit theft in the night, let the 
prince order the hands to be lopped off, and themselves to be fixed to a sharp stake.” 
” Two fingers of a cut-purse, the thumb and the index, lot him cause to be amputated on 
his first conviction ; on the second, one hand and one foot ; bn the third, he shall suffer 
death.” — Chap, ix., ss. 276-77. 

“ For stealing more than 60 pana^^ a hand shall be amputated.”— s. 324. 

“ For taking things belonging to priests, Ac., the offender shall instantly lose half of one 
foot.” — s. 825. 

We have already seen that, according to the Hindu law, if a person of Sudra caste plucked 
a Brahmin by the hair or by the beard, or seized him by the nock, the Magistrate was to cui 
off both h%8 hand$. If a Su^a, through pride, spat upon a Brahmin, his lips were to be cut 

In that Law nearly every imaginable kind of mutilation was adjudged for various offences. 
Such as, of hand or foot, both hands, one hand and one foot, botli hands and both feet, 
buttock. Ups, penis, half the penis, testicles, pudenda, fundament, ears, nose, breaking 
the teeth, finger or fingers, pulling out tlie eyes. 
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In ordinmy criminal cases, capital punishment was vety seldom inflicted 
by the Sikhs. The most incorrigible culprits were punished with the 
loss of a hand, or of nose and ears. 

When the Emperor Humayoon took Chunar Ghur, after a spirited ' 
defence of six mouths, he cut off the right hands of all the artillerymen 
who had so long baffled him. 

The Rev. J. Long has noted that, about 1770, a fellow was detected, 
at Moorshedabad, setting fire to a house by throwing the ticha of his 
hukah in the chuppers (thatch). He was tried, and sentenced to have 
his left hand and right foot cut off. 

This practice, although interdicted by the British Government, still 
lingers in some of the Native States.* 

It has been stated that the late Coorg Rajah, whose daughter received 
so much kindness from Queen Victoria, was in the habit of keeping 
those in his presence constantly in an attitude of supplication, and that 
if their hands dropped, ho ordered those members to be struck off. If 
any complaint was uttered, the offending lips were to bo cut away. 

The following report appeared in the Calcutta Englishman of the 10th 
October 1868 : — “We are sorry to see the barbarous and cruel practice of 
cutting off a prisoner’s hand, for an offence of which ho was found guilty, 
on the plea that it was the hand which perpetrated the offence, being prac- 
tised in Cabul. This punishment has always been a favorite one with 
despots in India and central Asia. We have seen numbers of men in the 
Punjab and its neighbourhood who had lost their hands under former 
governments for the offence of killing cows.” 

The same authority reports on the 22nd of June of that year : — 

“We hear from Rajpootana, that, in spite of the prohibition of the 
Viceroy, and in spite of the efforts of the Political Department, kine- 
killing is still punished by some of the chiefs by mutilation. Recently 
some Mahomedans were caught on the frontiers, who declared they had 
been exiled for this crime. Several of the band had their ears cut, but, 
as they refused to make any complaints, the matter was allowed to drop.” 

In June 1870 it was reported in the Jubbulpore Chronicle that a thief 
who had purloined some pro^rty of the Maharajah of Gwalior had been 
sentenced to have his right hand*' cut off. 

While I was bringing out my last edition, a gentleman who had been 
long residing in Nepal told me that mutilation was, a few years pre- 
viously, one of the commonest judicial punishments in Katmandu. He 
had frequently known Noses cut off for adultery and public shame, 
the Hands for theft, and the Testicles for rape and bestiality. Under 
the present more enlightened Native Government, mudlatlon is almost 


* In the Friend of India of August 28fd, ISdd, it is stated^ MatilatioQ has disappeared 
altogether in ths Punjab.” 
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wholly prohibited by law. A case had, however, occurred, not long 
previously, in which a woman, formerly of good caste, having repeatedly 
broken the caste of men of respectablity by intriguing with them, was 
at length seized, deprived of the end of her nose, and turned out of 
the country. 

A very graphic account of the manner in which ten culprits had 
their hands cut off in Nepal in 1831 was given by Dr. Bramley at p. 158 
of the first volume of the Indian Journal of Medical Science. The skin of 
the fore-arm having been strongly retracted, the hand was cut off through 
the wrist-joint. The unfortunate men had to restrain the hscmoirhage by 
grasping the stamps until their ffiends came, and, twising some linen in a 
cord-liko shape, bound it with considerable tightness, commencing at the 
bend of the elbow, carrying it forwards as far as the edge of the stump, 
and securing it at this point so as to prevent it from becoming loosened. 
One of those ten men died on the third day, the others recovered, and 
were robbing again before their stumps were healed. 

It appeared in a trial in the Konkan (Bombay Presidency) that 
Puddoo Bin Bappo had, with his gang, plundered and burnt the lines of 
a party of the Grhaut Police. The Jemadar of the party, being taken pri- 
soner, joined his hands in supplication, but Puddoo cut them both off with 
his sword, exclaiming, Are not these the very hands that beat me with 
a shoe 

A remarkable case of mutilation occurred at Muthra in 1853. Lall 
Doss was tried for the murder of Luchee by attacking him with a sword, 
cutting off his hand, which ho carried off, and inflicting other wounds. 
Mohan, uncle of the deceased, mentioned, in the course of his evidence 
on the trial, that, twenty-five years ago, this prisoner also wounded him 
(the deponent), and cut off his hand. The prisoner, since wounding him, 
had turned hyragce^ and wandered about, but spoke rationally. The 
prisoner said that he cut off the hand of Luchee, because the brother 
of Luchee had stolen his book!” “There was not,” the Judge held, 
“ the slightest reason to believe that there was any foundation for this 
story. It seemed to be a pure hallucination of the prisoner, who, under 
this impression, inflicted on the supposed offender the ancient native 
punishment for theft, — viz,, cutting off his hand«”f 

A prisoner was convicted of cutting off his wife’s hand ; but no 


* BeUains* Reports, p. 281. 

t Nizamtit Adawlat R^rts, North-Western Provinoes, 80th May 1858, p. 712. By the 
English law, ^^No criminal is to suffer the paoishment of mutilation. If a prisoner is 
sentenced, in conformity with the futwa of the Law Officer, to lose two limbs, instead of 
being made to undergo stuffi pumshmeut, he is to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for 
loarteen years; and if any prisoner is sentenced to lose one limb, he is, in lieu of such punish- 
ment, to be imprisoned and kept in hard lid)or for seven years.”— First Ed., 867^ 
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punishmont was awarded, in oonsoquenco of the prajer of the injured 
part^ that her husband should be released.* 

I had under treatment a slave girl of Chittagong, who, among other 
frightful injuries inflicted upon her person with a dhao bj* her master’s 
brother, who had intrigued with her and had become jealous, had 
one hand cut off through the carpal bones, evidently at a single blow. The 
surface granulated, and healed rapidly. It had fortunately happened that 
she had received aid, at the time, from a retired native doctor. 

A man severely wounded five persons with a sword and spear, but was 
apprehended. Two other persons were tried for deliberately cutting 
off the hands of this prisoner ; but they were released and rewarded, 
as it was shown that they did so with a view to his apprehension and in 
self-defence.f 

Mutilation by cutting off the Nose and the Right Hand is still one 
of the punishments for intrigue practised by the Hindus of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces. So lately as 1850, a man of Baraset, 
near Calcutta, being jealous of his wife, deliberately cut off her Nose, 
Lips, and Right Hand^X 

It was reported in a trial at Nursiiigpore, in 1852, that one Lutkun 
was disfigured by the loss of his Nose — an act of retaliatory revenge 
executed by the relatives of a brahminee, whom he seduced. They 
had also maimed his Right Arm, in an attempt to cut it off.§ 

Blinding, 

A reference to the early pages of Indian history will show that the 
tyrants of the East generally put out the Eges of their brethren, as a 
safe mode of setting at rest all disputes regarding their succession. 

Gholam Kadir Shaik put out one of the eyes of the Emperor Shah Alum 
with his own hand, and, in his turn, had his eyes tom out of their sockets, 
and his nose, ears, hands, and feet cut off by Scindia. Ferohsyur deprived 
of sight Yozziddin and AU Tebar, princes of the blood royal, and Humayoon, 
his own younger brother, by having a large* red-hot needle drawn across 
their eyes. In the same manner, the Emperor Ahmed Shah and his 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. I., p. 344, 

t IHd, Vol. I., p. 310. 

X Police Report, L. P., 1850. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 19th March 1852, p. 202. 

Such, judging by the words of au ancient Danish ballad, were formerly the ponishmenta 
of Seduedon and Adultery in the north of Europe. 

** They tore away his Eyes ao bright,**— 

• « » • 

Ills Left Foot then and his good Right Hand, 

They hewud them off at tho king’s eommand.** 

Menu says— Of a man who through \ioleace forcibly contaminates a damsel, let the king 
instantly order Two Fingers to be amputated, and order him to pay a fine of COO panas.”— 
Chap, viii., p. 8C7. 
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motber, Oodem Bhai, were blinded by order of his rebellious minister, 
Mir Sheabeddin. This also is said by one authority to hare been done to 
the Emperor Ferohsyur himself. It is added, in the Seir Mutaqherin, tibat 
this operation did not deprive him entirely of the light of day.^ 

Bty Beni Bahadyr had his eyes plucked out for malversation, it was 
said, bnt, in reality, because be had too many connections with the 
English. 

In Vol. n., p. 427 of the Nizamut Adawlut Reports is the case of a 
man who was sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment for putting out his 
wife’s eyes with a hot iron, ** the pupils of both eyes having been totally 
destroyed.” 

We find, in Macnagliten’s Reports, the trial of a man who, having tied 
the hands and feet of his wife, threw her down, sat upon her breast, and 
put out her Eyes with a heated iron ! f 

Gouging is a practice by no means unknown in India. Aleef and 
Neamutoollah, of Backergunge, were sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment 
for taking a man, against whom they had enmity, to a deserted homestead, 
where they threw him down on the ground ; and, one of them sitting on 
his chest, they destroyed both of his eyes “ by means of some internal 
violence applied by pressure with the huger on the eye-balls.” The Civil 
Surgeon deposed that the tissues of the eyes were destroyed, the sight 
completely gone, and that the man would be blind for life.} 

Sunjoo Fakeer was sentenced to 16 years’ imprisonment at Nuddea 
under the following circumstances ; — His wife, a child of about 12, declared 
that she, being taken away from his house, he on the road attempted to 
have' connexion with her under a tree in some waste land ; but she, beiug 
very young, protested. Ho then hit her left cheek, tied both her hands 
with cloth, and bit her thumb; he then tightened a cloth round her neck, and 
pressed his fingers into both her eyes and blinded her. The report of Dr. 
Palmer, the Civil Surgeon, showed that the right eye boro the appearance 
of having been burst by some mechanical injury, and that the effect might 
have been produced by a fingei> being thrust in. lie subsequently reported 
that her life was in danger. His successor. Dr. Halls, deposed that 


♦ I>r. Fryar describes blinding by a hot needle as a Persian practice. He says of their 
xnonarchs: ** Their jealousy is so fervent that they keep their sous like captives, till the 
father^s death enlarges the eldest ; when the younger brothers, uncles, and nephews on both 
sides, on the appearance of the rising sun, see their last. As if the blood royal were prp- 
phan^d, unless they fled to the hot iron as the only means to expiate for its affinity, wmch 
being ^awn over the most sensible parts (their eyes) strikes from the rays of their Idnsman’s 
diadem such a sparkling lustre, as for ever after makes them irrecoverably blind ; to seek 
recovery whereof, or any for them, is a treason unpardonable.” (p. 347.) 

t Yol. IL, p. 4^. A person being jealous of another, had him sebeed, cut off his iVbse add 
C%in, put out his Eyes with the hooked point of a dhao^ and then beat him to death.— Poffos 
Mtpart, L, Provinces^ 1838, p. 71. 

{ Kiaamnt Adawlut Beports, January 4th, 1856, p. 17. 
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the girl’s sight was completely destroyed^ and that her blindness arose from 
inflammation caused by the insertion of Angers into the orbitSr* 

According to Sonnerat, if any Brahmin has merited death, his eyes are 
put out, but he is permitted to live. 

In 1853, certain persons were convicted of having assaulted one Phool 
Mahomed, who, besides other injuries, had a Peg driven into his Eyes^ in 
consequence of which total blindness resulted. 

In 1852, one Bahwaneedur, of Allahabad, having some time previously 
put his wife away, on suspicion of misconduct, and having located her in 
a hut close by his own, since which time there had been constant quarrel- 
ling between them, — murdered her. She was found strangled in the hut. 
Her left Eye had been wounded by some sharp instrument, and the Sur- 
geon considered that there must have been a great deal of violence 
exerted in the destruction of its textures, as if there had been an intent 
to extract it forcibly. The other eye was also punctured. There were 
the appearances which would result from suAbcation. The deceased 
seemed to have had a great struggle for life, as shown by bruises on the 
back.f 

These atrocious barbarities are also inflicted even upon the Children 
of the intriguer. At about the same time, a young boy of Bundelkund 
was found lying dead in a field. The medical officer stated that the skin 
of the neck was abraded as if by a rope passed twice round it — the Eyes 
were punctured with some sharp-pointed instrument, and the point of the 
Nose was cut off. The person tried for the murder said that one Ghoonta, 
who had taken away the child’s uncle’s wife, oflered him seven rupees to 
kill the child, as the child’s father was at enmity with him. The boy’s 
father confirmed this latter statement.:^ 

It is necessary to observe some caution in giving an opinion upon the 
condition of the Eyes of persons whoso bodies have been for some time 
exposed in the fields, — as these parts are generally attacked by birds of 
prey.§ For further remarks on Blinding, see p. 549. 

Cutting off the Ears. 

It is a common practice, both in Bengal and in the North-West, to cut 
off* the Ears of Intriguers. 

Allusion is made at p. 533 to the case of a Dinagepore woman who, in 
addition to various bruises and other injuries, had lost one Ear and a portion 
of the other; and also to another instance [at p. 419] described by Dr. 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, November 19, 1857, p. 396, 

t Ibid, N. W. P., 17th April 1852, p, 826. 

t lUd, 28rd January 1862, p. 61. 

§ Forbes mentions that a person is appointed to watch the Parsee bodies exposed on 
Malabar Hill to ascertain which of the deceased's eyes the birds of prey first pluck out, as 
they attach some superstitious idea respecting the happiness or misery of the departed 
spirit from the circumstance. 
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WilldOi who found another Dinagepore woman’s throat cut» her breasts 
gashed, and both her Ears cut off. See also p. 390— case of Harkoa* * * § 

In February 1854, a man was conyicted at Sylhet, upon his own confes- 
sion, of knocking another down with a heavy club, and then cutting off 
his Ear« He pleaded that the complainant had enticed away his sister-in- 
law,* 

Ausgur All pleaded guilty at the Calcutta Criminal Sessions, June 2ad 
1868, of having attacked a woman with whom he hud been cohabiting. 
Ho mutilated her face in a fearful manner with a knife, and cut one ear 
completely off 10 years’ penal servitude. 

Two men were convicted, at Tipperah, of cutting off the ear and knock- 
ing out the front teeth of a person suspected of having carried on an 
intiigue with the wife of one of them.f 

In a second case, also at Tipperah, Mahomed Abbas and Ooda Gazle 
were sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for having slit the ear and 
knocked out three of the front teeth of Mahomed Dauesh by way of ** put- 
ting a mark on him to recognize him hereafter,” he having been caught in 
the act of entering the former prisoner’s house at midnight with improper 
intentions towards his wife.J 

Ahbed Karrigur, of Backergunge, being jealous of his wife, although 
she was in a veiy weak state of health from fever, asthma, and dropsy, took 
her from place to place to avoid the person whom he suspected. She 
being too ill to leave the house one morning, his jealousy led him to 
attribute her reluctance to another cause. He cut off her right ear from 
the root with a dhao. The shock hastened her death, which occurred 
almost immediately after she was brought to the dispensary. § 

The Nawab Meer Jaffir Ally is said to have been betrayed by one whom 
he had, in his prosperity, cruelly treated, by causing his oars to be cut off. 

This is also not unfrequently the punishment of trespassers and 
thieves. 

A prisoner having cut off the ear of a man, who had burglariously 
entered his house during the night, was acquitted, as no guilt was con- 
sidered to attach to the act.|j 

Two very young lads, of Agra, were found guilty of having deliberately 
cot off the ear of a neighbour who would not allow their cattle to remain 
in his held. An altercation ensued: when they got the man down, one of 
them assisted in holding him, while the other cut off his ear with a 
khoorpaf or spade.f 


* Nizomnt Adawlut Reports for February 1854, p. 192. 

t im, 8rd Nov. 1864, p. 626. 

t Ibid, January 16, 1867, p. 81. 

§ Ibid, May 1, 1866, p. 476. 

}| Jbid, VoL III, p. 286, as citod by Beaufort. 

Nizamat Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 24th Oct. 1864, p, 604. 
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A chowkodar was charged by an individual with stealing from hie house 
a sum of money, &c. While the thief was making his escape, a female 
inmate of the honse cut off one of his ears. Upon the arrest of the 
alleged culprit, he stated that he was intimate with the daughter-in-law of 
the complainant, who, in a fit of jealousy, cut off his ear* The Sessions 
J udge, finding clear evidence for conviction, sentenced him to four years* 
imprisonment. 

Cutting^ off the Lips. 

In 1855, a woman and her son, inhabitants of Nowakallee, murdered 
the wife of the latter. The male prisoner, displeased with the dinner pre- 
pared for him by his wife, a girl 14 years old, stnick her on the head with 
a small bamboo twig. She then began abusing him, his mother, and all 
connected with him. The prisoner, who was peeling some sugar-cane 
with a dhaOy went up to the girl and deliberately cut off her under lip, 
saying, “ I will cut off your mouth for daring to abuse my mother.” The 
mother and son then laid hold of the unhappy girl, dragged her into the 
cook-room, and despatched her.* 

In 1851, a man was found guilty, atBopal, of cutting off the nose and a 
portion of the upper lip and cheek of his wife (sixteen years old), 
apparently under the influence of groundless jealousy .f 

Cutting off the Nose. 

Cutting off the nose is a common punishment of sexual crime, through- 
out ludia. This is evidently a very ancient custom ; indeed, we have 
glimpses of it in Hindu mythology. 

Nasuk, on the Godavery, near which there are rock temples, is said to 
derive its name from Luchman’s having cut off the nose of the female 
Rakhasha Soorpanakha. 

lu one of the fables of the Ilitopodesa, a jealous man is described ns 
having bound his wife to a post. A procuress supplies her place; and, 
while she is in that situation, tlie suspicious husband cuts off her nose. 
The bawd protests that her own husbaud cut off her nose, while the 
unchaste wife declares that her virtue has rendered her proof against 
razors. A writer, early in the seventeenth century, tells us that ‘‘ Chata- 
gun is also reckoned amongst their cities. They ore a most subtile and 


* Police Report, L. P., for 1844, p. 44 : — “ A once-bom man who insults a twioe-bom man, 
with gross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit” “If a Sooder falsely aecuses a Brah-> 
min^ a Khetree^ or a vice of either of the crimes of Atee Paiuk, or Maha Patvk, or Anoo 
Patuch^ the magistrate shall cut out his tongue, and thrust a hot iron of ten fingers' breadth 
into his mouth.” (Bctlhedy p, 208, also p. 214.) “ With whatever member a low-bom num 
shall assault or hurt his superior, even that member of his must be slit or cut, more or 
less, in proportion to the injury,”— Afc»«, c, V., s. 270-279. Pope Sixtus the Fifth appears 
to have subscribed to this retaliative system. Having discovered that a miserable jokex; had 
pasquinaded his sister, he sentenced the wretch to lose his hands and bds tongue, 
t Nissamut Adawlut Reports, Vol I., p. 869. 
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wicked people, and are esteemed the worst slaves of all India, for that tliey 
are all thieves, and the women whores, although this fault is common through 
all India, no place excepted. They have a custome, never to dress or seeth 
meat twice in one pot, but have every time a new one. Whensoever th^ 
are found in adulterie, they have their noses cut off, and are thenceforward 
narrowly looked to, that they keepe not each other’s company.”* 

Coddem Hossein Khan, Governor of Poorauia, being displeased with 
an astrologer, ordered him to be taken* to the public market and there to 
have his nose cut off. 

The Nawab Meet Cassim Khan ordered an intriguer’s nose to be cut off, 
and himself to be put upon an ass and carried in that condition all over 
the town, after which he was banished.f 

Hyder Ally and Tippoo Saheb wore in the habit of cutting off the noses 
and ears of those of their English prisoners who wore caught when 
attempting to escape. One was afterwards led round the fort on a jackass, 
with his face to the tail.^ 

Tippo, before Mangalore, cut off the noses and ears of the whole of a 
sepoy brigade who attempted to prevent an execution.§ 

The reduction of Khistipoor, a town of Nepal, cost the conqueror 
so much trouble that, in resentment of the resistance made by the inhabi- 
tants, he cut off all the men’s noses. After the lapse of 23 years, Colonel 
Kii’kpatrick was reminded oPthis act of barbarity by observing that a great 
proportion of the people sent to transport his baggage across the hills were 
deprived of their noses. To perpetuate this exploit, the Sovereign ordered 
the name of the place to be changed to Naskatapoor. 

Dr. Gibson mentions, in his account of the Province of Guzerat published 
in the 1st number of the Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society 
of Bombay, that, among the Doonjas, the crime of sorcery is very common, 
and that many women may bo seen throughout the country whose noses 
have been cut off, as the punishment of their witchcraft. 

The writer of an article on The Women of Hindustan,”! says that 
he had twice or thrice seen this punishment of unchastity indicted 
immediately upon conviction of the crime. It was done with much 
ceremony by the village barber, who, having first shaved the woman’s 
head, at a signal from the chief of the panchaiut (council of five 
Brahmins) snips off her nose with a small pair of shears.” He adds 
that the Punjabees used to obliterate all traces of beauty in the person 
of the delinquent, by the application of oil of vitriol, or some other 
escharotic acid. 


♦ Pnrehas, Part % p. 608. 
t Seir Mutaqherin. 

X James Bristow^s Narrative. 

§ Forbes, VoL II., p, 461. 

R Asiafic Jour., N. S., Yol XXIX, p. m 
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Removal of the nose is, or was lately, a judicial punishment in Nepal, 

llouce the skill of native practitioners in the rhinoplastic operation. 

It was reported, in June 1856, that a mehtcr living in the Chandney 
Chowk, Calcutta, being enraged with his wife, because she refused to 
bring him water to drink, took a knife and cut off her nose. 

Salamut Russooa, of Rajshahye, pleaded guilty of having cut off the 
nose of his adulterous wife. She had an intrigue with her brother-in-law. 
Her husband had remonstrated with her over and over again. From her 
own statement to the Deputy Magistrate, she must have been a woman of 
the most worthless character. She admitted the intrigue. Waking up in 
the night, the husband saw the paramour running out of tlie room. After 
having subjected his wife to a storm of reproaches, he allowed her to 
go to sleep, and then committed the assault upon her. lie was convicted 
under section 326 of the Indian Penal Code.* 

In Juno 1858, it was reported in the Mofussilitc that a naick of the 
City Police, named Sheikh Kullun, thinking tliat his wife was unfaithful, 
threw her down in the street, placed his knee on her chest, and cut off her 
nose. 

Forbes mentions that the female confidante of an intrigue between one 
of the Pesliwar’s (Ragobah’s) officers and one of his concubines was con- 
demned to have her nose cut off, and thus remain an example to the other 
slaves in the harem. 

Many illustrations of the existence of this practice* in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency might bo given. Witloo Wulud Bappo, of Ahmednuggur, was 
tried for murder in April 1841. Considering that his wife was an adul- 
teress, he cut her nose and car with a dagger, and then stabbed her twice 
in the stomach.^ 

Puthoo Johra, of Ahracdabad, finding one in the act of adultery with 
his wife, killed him with his sword, and with the same weapon inflicted a 
wound on her nose and facc.J 

A case in which a man of Bhooj mutilated the nose and upper lip of his 
sister-in-law is mentioned in the Bombay Dispensjiiy Reports, Yol. II., 
p. 199. 

Macnagh ten’s Reports contain a very singular case, where a woman 
had entered into a formal engagement to allow her husband to cut off 
her nose, hands, and hair in the event of her behaving improperly. She 
having forfeited her pledge, her liusbaud convened a Punchnyet, forced a 
confo'^sion of guilt from the woman and her paramour, read to the assembly 
his wife’s engagement, and, having received their authority to enforce its 
conditions, deliberately took up a knife and cut off her nose.§ 

♦ Weekly Kfi>ortor, Calcutta IligU Court, Vol. iv., Nov. I860, p. 17. 

t Bellaaia’ Reports, p. 141. 

X Ibid, p. 

§ Nistamut Adnwlut Rcp(*rtfl, Vol. I., p. 296. 

p 2 
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In 1 8S4, a Bajsliahje man oonfessed tbat he had abducted the wife of 
another, dissuading her from returning homo by telling hor that her 
husband ** would cut off hor nose and hair ; enraged at her obstinacy, 
he murdered her.* * * § Ghoonna, of Meerut, admitted that he had killed a 
prostitute, with whom he had cohabited for eight years, by stabbing her 
in the throat with a hlchooa^ or dagger. They went to a hut near the 
Ganges, where they drank a bottle of spirit, the prisoner smoked cAwmis, 
then both slept. Waking in the morning, prisoner said ho should cut 
off her nose and leave her ; she said she would then be of no further 
use, and that he had bettor kill her, but that he would not escape. He 
then stabbed her.f One Banee, of Moradabad, when on trial in 1852, for 
the murder of his wife, stated that, on hor refusing to admit his embraces, 
he took a knife and threatened to stab her in the stomach, and to cut off 
her nose. She then seized the knife and stabbed herself.:^ 

A Rajpoot, discovering his uncle’s widow with her paramour, cut off 
their noses with his sword.§ 

A woman of Tirhoot, having lost her nose, took oath, first, that one 
Bheeka cut off the part, whilst her husband held lier hands ; and after- 
wards that her husband did it, aud that she had implicated Bheeka from 
motives of enmity. The husband was proved to bo the real criminal.|| 

In 1854, Adaree Daiee, of Nuddea, confessed that, waking in the 
night and finding that his wife had left his side, he took a knife, and dis- 
covering her with a* man, threw her on the ground, and cut off the tip of 
her nose ‘‘with the view, he alleged, of spoiling her beauty .’’If 

A rather obscure case, involving a mutilation of this kind, was tried 
at Sylhet in 1853. Meeaboollah, a discharged Burkandauz, went to the 
house of a prostitute in the town, and offered to marry her ; she objected 
that she had not seen bis house, and they went together for that purpos(\ 
She wore her ornaments. She was never again seen alive ; but, on the 
second evening, her body was found, about 200 yards from the prisoner’s 
liouse, with the throat cut from ear to ear, aud the face shockingly muti- 
lated. Her ornaments were gone. One of the persons who first discover- 
ed tlie body declared that, when he saw it, the nose, witli a gold orna- 
ment in it, was on the face. Yet, two hours afterwards, when the 
darogah arrived at the spot, the nose and upper lip were wanting, and 
he reported that they had been oaten off by jackals. The native doctors, 
who examined the body, deposed, on tho contrary, that the nose and lip 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 80th Nov. 1854, p. 696. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 10th April 1862, p. 288. 

X Ibid, July 2ard 1862, p. 723. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. I., p. 327. 

11 Ibid, ICth Dec. 1854, p. 788, 

% Ibid, 9th Nov. 1864, p. 666. 
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had beoii cut oft by a sliarp iustrument : but this, the Judge reaiarked, 
wa« not mentioned in their written report, and was open to Suspi- 
cion.* 

Ubdaot Singh, of Etawah, having intrigued with his brother’s mistress, 
concluded the uflkir by cutting off part of her nose with a sword.f 

Mussumat Mandarsee, a woman of Banda, who appeared in court in 
male attire, was found guilty of having, with the assistance of another 
woman, thrown down her female cousin, and nearly cut off her nose. The 
quarrel appears to have arisen upon money matters, with mutual charges 
of dissolute life.:|; 

Nujjuff Khan, of Furruckabad, having been intimate with a woman 
who had begun to receive the addresses of another, enticed her to remain 
with him, seized her, sat upon her chest, and cut off her nose with a 
knife. § 

One Thakoorpershad, of Goruckpore, suspecting his sister-in-law’s 
servant of intriguing with his mistress, turned him out of the house and 
service. Catching him afterwards concealed in the woman’s house, ho, 
with the assistance of three others (one of whom held the man’s feet 
and one his hands, while the other sat on his chest), cut off the man’s 
nose, and forced water into his mouth with a view to break his casto. 
The prisoners declared that the man leaped from the upper story of the 
house, and, falling on an iron pot, his nose was cut off. As is usual in 
such cases, the prisoners spoke of the man as a thie^ not as an intriguei*. 
The Judge observed, that it is not usual among the natives to punish 
a thief in this manner ; but it is not at all unusual so to punish a person 
convicted of such criminality ns llamruttuu was suspected of.”|| 

Biting the Nose and Ears 

Is by no means a very rare brutality either in Bengal or Up-country. 
In eighteen mouths, 1 saw two cases, at Howrah, in which part of 
the nose had been bitten off, and one in which a segment had been taken 
out of the upper part of the ear, evidently by human teeth. 

Lulla, of Moradabad, having been left in the house with his cousin’s 
wife, who had been confined only fifteen days previously, stabbed her 
fatally in the abdomen with a knife, if and then endeavored to bite off 
her nose,** 

♦ NiTsnmut Adawlut Reports, ISth March 1853, p. 330, 

t Ibid, N. W. P., 11th Oct 1862, p. 1147. 

t Ibid, 20th Oct 1853, p, 1321. 

§ md, N. W. P., 2lst Sept. 1854, p. 413. 

i| lUd, 11th March 1858, p. 8C1, 

if It is mentioned aa a custom, in that part of the country, among Hindus, for a womaa 
who has been recently confined, invariably to keep a knife, sword, or other weapon on her 
bed. 

** Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 22nd Sept 1853, p. 1173, 
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Injuries inflicted by tearing Ornaments from the ^ose and Ears* * * § 

The ears and nose are occasionally torn or cut in forcibly removing 
the rings worn by native women and children,* 

Ewaz^ of Delhi, was found guilty of having enticed a child to a 
retired place, and there robbed him, cutting the lobe of his ear to the 
extent of half an inch, to got oue of his ear-rlugs.f 

In a Report of the Coimbatore (Madras .Presidency) Dispensary for 
J852,{ Mr, Porteous mentions that he treated within the year ^‘lace- 
rated wounds on eight out and nine in-patients ; all these formed cases of 
criminal process, and were nil inflicted by tearing off the ear-omaments 
forcibly. In only one instance was much deformity caused, the united 
portions having sloughed away. The divided extremities of the lobe 
were generally cut even with scissors, and brought together and retained 
by a couple of pins, and a surface of collodion given around, with speedy 
and satisfactory lesults. 

A Meerut man was sentenced for having forcibly torn the nuth from 
a woman’s nose, as she was walking through the town. The Civil Sur- 
geon, who examined the injury which she had received, confirmed her 
statement of the occurrence. § 

Cutting out ike Tongue, 

The Emperor Feroshur, considering that a Hindu of distinction. Rajah 
Sobachand, had been too free of speech, ordered his tongue to bo cut 
out ; the man underwent the operation in all its rigor, but “ ho continued 
to speak as freely as ever.” Tlio author of tho Seir Mutaqherin says, 
that tho Vezir Mahmod-Amir-Khan had such a cordial aversion to the 
descendants of the Prophet, that, hearing by tho way a man who sung 
tho words “Aoly, the Saint of God !” he ordered his tongue to be cut 
off, 

Tho notorious Hurrydass, of Lahore, used to turn back his tongue against 
the fauces previous to being buried. In investigating cases in which tho 
tongue is said to have been cut out, it is right to bear in mind that 
tougue-swallowers and impostors who protended that their tongues were 
cut out in Barbary, have, from time to time, practised upon public cre- 


* Three men and a woman were convicted, at Dacca, of having beaten to death a female, 
who appeare to have been a doctress and whom they accused of witchcraft. They also 
robbed her, forcibly tearing out the rings from her ears and nose, which were found 
lacerated. — Nizamut Adatolut Reports^ 17th Jan. 1855, p. 65. It must bo borne in mind 
that the nose-ring (^Nuth)^ usually worn in Bengal, is easily removable, but is often forcibly 
plucked away. The ear-rings (kum^-phnol^ Sfc.) are frequently soldered, in which 

case thieves do not hesitate to cut or tear the part, 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 25th August 1862, p. 877. 

X Madras Med. Board Reports for 1855, p. 842. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N, W. F., 22ud November 1852, p. 1868, 
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dulity ia Europe.* The late Dr. Heathcoie told me of a lad, at Seharun- 
pore, who had this trick of “ swallowing” the tongue, 

Bheein Singh, of Cuttack, coufossed before the magistrate that twenty- 
five men entered the room, where a tyrannical man hated by his ryots 
was sleeping, and dragged him out by a cord fastened round his neck, 
striking and reproaching him. They then cut off his ears, his nose, and 
tongue from the root, and murdered him. Prisoner was sentenced to 
transportation for life, as an accomplice.f After I left IIowi*ah, in 1855, 
my successor, Dr. Archer, had under his care a man who had been mal- 
treated in a boat. Among other injuries, part of his tongue had been cut 
off. 

Mutilation of the Memhrum Virile. 

Macnaghton’s Reports contain the trial of a slave girl, apparently not 
more than twelve years of age, who was found guilty of deliberately 
cutting off the Membrum Virile of a man who had purchased her.J 
Dr. S. Coull Mackenzie has mentioned to me the case of a woman at 
Howrah who, in a fit of jealousy, thus dismembered her paramour. 

In 1852, a youth of eighteen or twenty, was convicted of an attempt to 
cut off the Memhrum Virile of a lad of twelve, with a hussooah^ or 8ickle.§ 
In 1849, a prisoner confessed, atPurneuh, that he and his brother had 
murdered a man on account of his great reputation as a wizard. They 
made him drunk, and then, tying him with cords, cut off his private pai’ts, 
and thiew him headlong into a well.|| 

It would appear that this is the orthodox mode of treating wizards in 
India, as I find that, in 1830, 159 inhabitants of Dcwallee, Konkan, were 
tried for the murder of a wizard whom they had set upon and killed with 
sticks. In order to remove the enchantment which he was supposed to 
possess, nails and wooden pegs were driven through various jmi'ts of his body, 
and his penis was cut off and thrown into the same hole in which he was 
buried with his face downwards.lf 

♦ III a painphlot ^cribing the practices of thieves and impostors — The Discoveries of 
John PouUerj alias^Dajclery 1703, — we arc told that “ Gaggers are beggars, some of whom go 
in a sailor’s dress pretciidiiig they were Galley slaves, and that ihcir tongues were cut out 
by the Turks, and their arms were burnt in the Kow Galleys. To deceive the world, they 
cut the strings of their tongues, and swallow it down their throat, and make their arms 
raw by perpetual blisters ; but, if they were taken to the whipping post, tho dumb would 
speak.” 

Formerly, says a writer in the Monthly Mirror for 1809, men who pretended that their 
tongues were cut out by the Algerines, got a pretty good livelihood, but tliis mode of exciting 
compassion is now out of fashion. 8eo an earlier allusion to these impostors in Malcolm’s 
Loudon. 

t Nizainut Adawlut Reports, Sept. 6, 1856, p. 362. 

X Vul. 11., p, 29. 

§ Nizamut Ailawlut Reports, Vol. 11., Part 2, of 1852, p. 130, 
li Police Reports, L. P., for 1849, p. 19, 

Bellasis’ Reports, p. 46. 
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Early in 185^, a woman of Sylbet was found guilty of murdering a 
child by cutting off his private parts with a clasp knife, and throwing 
him into a tank, 

A mechanic or servile man,*’ says Menu, having adulterous con- 
nexion with a woman of the twice-bom class, shall lose the part offending.^ 

** If a man, by force, commits adultery with a woman of an equal or 
inferior caste, against her consent, the magistrate shall eonhscate all his 
possessicms, cut off his penis and castrate him, and cause hhn to be led 
through tlie city mounted upon an ass (Hindu Law, Halhed, p. 271.)” 

In 1853, a man was sentenced in Calcutta to suffer a year's imprison- 
ment for inflicting a severe wound with a hussooah^ or sickle, on the 
Membrum Virile of a person who intrigued with his wife. — Mortification 
and death ensued.f 

Dr. Chuckerbutty tells me that, some years since, a person of Tipporah 
discovering that his brother was intriguing With his wife, emasculated the 
man and cut off the woman’s breasts. 

At Tipperah, in 1868, the body of a man, unknown, was found on the 
banks of the Goomtee River with his private parts cut oi^ thus leading 
to the belief that he had been trespassing in some zenanah. Certain 
persons were apprehended by the police, but discharged by the magis- 
trate.:^ 

Cases are upon record§ which appear to show that the Natives, when 
avenging disgrace done to females, often kill in a manner which denotes 
the nature of their victim’s offence . — Parte in qua peccatur^ in ea etiam 
punietur, A man’s body was found, at Rajbhahye, with one eye scooped 
out, and an ear cut off, and tlie testes mangled and partly cut off. In a 
case at Patna, the body was found horribly mutilated, with the private 
parts cut and lacerated in such a manner as to waiTant the inference that 
the murder was done out of revenge on the deceased for having disgraced 
a female. 

In 1849, the Sub- Assistant Surgeon of Shalijehanpore reported the case 
of a Mussalmaun who was treated at the dispensary for a wound extend- 
ing across the root of the genitals — certain persons attempted to castrate 
him— one of the testes hung out — ^but was replaced, and he recovered. 

In a report of police cases at Azimghur in 1 834-35, || Dr. Esdailo 
notices the case of a Faqueer, who cut off his penis “ for the love of God.” 


♦ Chap. VnL, S. 374. — ^According to the Hindu Law, as quoted by Ward, a Brahmin hav- 
ing improper intercourse with a virgin, with his own daughter, or with his son’s wife, must 
become an eunuch. Also, if a person defile the bod of his mother-in-law, he must put a 
red-hot piece of stone or iron into his mouth, and become an eunuch, 
t Niznmut Adawlut Reports, Vol. V., p. 651. 
t Bengal Police Report for 1868, p. 845. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. TV., pp. 687 and 567. 

II Ind. Jour, of Medical Science, VoL II,, p. 268, 
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My friend Dr* Baillic, of the Native Hospital, Calcutfb, sent me die 
following case at the time. the morning of the 12th July 1869, 

whilst engaged with the out-patients, I was called to see a Hindu, aged 
eighteen, who had amputated his penis outside the door, a few minutes before. 
He was bleeding profusely, but was perfectly rational. After securing 
the vessels and dressing the wound, 1 asked him how he came to commit 
the act ; he laughed and said it was to keep him out of trouble, which he 
was sure to fall into, so long as he retained the member, and to this state- 
ment he still adheres. He says ho meditated the deed the previous night, 
and had, only a few minutes before, paid a pice to a barber in the hospital 
compound for the loan of his razor. His object in coming to the Hospital 
was to be within reach of aid, and thus avoid a fatal result. He is now 
nearly well, and, seemingly, very cheerful.” 

About ten years ago Dr. Baillie sent me notes of the case of a Mahome- 
tan boy, (Btat 1 1, whoso death was caused by a bungling circumcisor. He 
was stated to have died of cholera, and had been buried when the police 
disinterred the body. It was found that he had been killed by a deep inci- 
sion behind the glans. He was a healthy plump boy. The part had 
been roughly bound up. Tliis was done by a barber. 

4 |Lutfullah terms circumcision a hurtful and sometimes fatal operation.” 

It is well known in Bengal that little boys, piddling against bushes in 
gardens and jungles, arc liable to have the penis severely lacerated by 
mongoose ( kerpestes or ichneumon ). 

In addition to similar cases alluded to al)Ove, we may cite that of a 
Mussalmaun who, in some trivial squabble, knocked his mistress down, 
and, while she was insensible, inflicted severe wounds on her Pudenda 
with a razor,* 

EUNUCHS IN INDIA. 

The Mahomedan conquest created a largo demand for these wi'etched 
beings in India. Many were provided in the country, and large numbers 
were imported within the memory of man. Fryer said that, in Persia, 
the white eunuchs came from Georgia, the black from Arabia and Africa, 
Baboo Bbolauauth Cbunder (Vol. L, p. 80) quotes some authority to the 
effect that the euuuchs of the zenanas at Moorshedabad come from 
different places in Abyssinia, from Tigra, Daucali, Nubia, and the Galla 
country. Some years ago a vessel in the port of Calcutta was discovered 
to be freighted with a cargo of those wretched beings. 

Dr. Cbuckerbutty informs mo that ho has conversed with one who had, 
himself, gone through this process in Arabia. The dealers there lie in 
wait for very young and promisiug boys. They take them to some soli- 
tary spot where they sweep off everything \ and, having applied some dress- 
ing, leave the victims, Returning some hours afterwards, they take them 


* Nizflmiit Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., Part 1, 1852, p. 215. 
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away, if tlicy Iftid them alive ; complete amputation is the rule.* Sir 
Thomas Glover, in Purchas (Part 2, p. 1299), says, “ Many of the chil- 
dren that the Turkes do buy, they castrate, making all smooth as the backo 
of the hand (whereof divers doe dye in the cutting), who supply the vses 
of nature with a silver quill, which they wear in their turbants.” Dr. 
Fryer (p. 393) says of the eunuchs in Persia : “ They are gelded so 
inartificially, or butcherly rather, that all is cut off, nothing of witness 
being left, but as clear as the skin will permit; and thus they are given 
over to nature to cicatrize. If they live, it is well; if not, they tiy 
others till they do; wherefore a Chyrurgion skilled in this act is of 
greater value than if he was expert in every other part, and deficient 
in this. 

There wa**, and may still be, “the Itojah ward” in the Monghyr Jail, 
where several of these miserable beings were confined. My friend Dr, Duka 
showed me two of the survivors when I inspected the Jail in 1861. They 
had the general appearance of very tall and bony old women. There had 
been complete amputation. The orifice of the urethra was depressed 
and guarded by two small folds {lahicC) of integument. 

Some very remarkable notes, collected by my friend Dr. H. Ebden, 
have been published in the Indian Annals of Medical Science for Afgil 
1856, which show clearly that there, at present, exists a very extensive 
system of making and of trading in eunuchs in the States of Rajpootana 
and, doubtless, also in Delhi and Lucknow. The operation is performed 
by eunuchs — the base of the genitals is encircled by a tight ligature, and 
the whole genitalia are swept away by a single stroke. Those who retain 
the penis are but little valued or trusted. The operation is generally 
performed at a shrine, with many precautions and with some affecta- 
tion of religious ceremony. There cannot be a doubt that children 
are bought and stolen for this infamous trade. Many of the eunuchs 
are said to bo orphans and foundlings, but it is also shown that 
adults not unfrequently submit voluntarily to the operation. An old 
Mussalmaun, who had lived for a long time among the eunuchs, stated 
that he had only heard of one man having died, out of fully a thousand 
operated upon. Some extraordinary facts, regarding eunuchs in India, 
will be found in the report of a case tried at Myiipooree in 1852,*]* which 
will again bo alluded to in the Chapter on Unnatural Crime. I am obliged 
by my friend. Dr. Hugh Maephorson, with some depositions and copies of 
reports upon this case, from which I take the following particulars : — Dr. 
Maepherson reported to the Judge that the Eunuch Bhoora, out of whose 
murder this inquiry arose, had been deprived of all external organs of 


* Oamerarius says: *‘The King of Puna amongst tlio Indians caused his eunukes 
or guards of women, not only to have tboir privie parts cut off, but also tbeir noses and 
armes,*' page 189. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 6th November 1852, p. 1314, 
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genoraticm. The mutilation seemed to have taken place ^before puberty, 
for, excepting that the breasts were undeveloped, the body had all the 
appearance of that of a woman. There was no indication of hair on the 
chin, although the deceased could not have been less than twenty-five or 
thirty years of age, while all the limbs were rounded and soft, and the 
skin fine and delicate. The body was covered with valuable ornaments 
of the sort usually worn by wealthy native females, on the brow, in the 
ears and nose, and on the wrists and ankles. 

The following are extracts from the deposition* of Khurrugjeet, alias 
Pyuzoo, eunuch, ov Hijrah^ taken on the 7th March 1853 : — “I am thirty- 
five years of age, and my profession is that of dancing. Was made an eunuch 
at the age of sixteen years. At first Bhung (an intoxicating drug) was 
administered to me, and then the genitals were mutilated. The respective 
members were bound up with strong thread, or dorah^ being bound on. 
After an hour, the mutilation was effected with a I'azor, the effects of the 
drug producing insensibility. A piece of cloth, of the size of the wound 
produced by the operation, was tied upon it, with a poultice of boiled rice 
and milk. After this, warm-water fomentations were used in like manner 
until the wound healed. By using every day the boiled rice, milk, and 
warm water, the blood was stopped.* The mutilation was performed by 
a person named Samloe Hijrah, at Koheyree Kei, Muddunporo. About forty 
or fifty young persons and adults have been mutilated to my knowledge ; 
none have died under this operation before me. There are three sorts 
of eunuchs, one born so, and the other two are made so. One called 
Salundnee, and the other Badameo. The Salundiiee Hijrahs are chiefly 
made beyond the river Jumuo, and the Badamee in Chundeyree. There 
is no fear of life in making the latter sorts of Ilijrahs, but ” [there is in] 
“ that of Salundnee, for they are made so by cutting literally the members 
from the root, while the Badamee are made by catting off the half only. 

‘‘ Men who are fond of dancing willingly got themselves made eunuchs. 
The parents never willingly permit or suffer them to be made eunuchs. 
They, by their own desire, make themselves so, and no stolen boys, but 
purchased ones, are made ounuchs.f The wound heals after a month. 
Pouring warm water every day on the wound prevents the urinal orifice 
from closing up. Eunuchs often live long. There is one in Paleo, by name 
Gubela, 100 years old. Eunuchs are never sick by any other disease 
than the usual one [ones ?]. I have not heard that any eunuch has 
become mad, but once we turned a eunuch out of our caste, because he 


* It is evident that this statement is not accurate in some of its details, 
t In India, the divisions of labor arc very accurate. Possibly eunuchs do not run the risk 
of stealing their victims, but the stealers and seUers of children are^common in this country 
There are many varieties of these ; the most remarkable were the Hegpunnah Thugs who 
murdered travellers for the purpose of obtaining their children, whom they sold. 

^2 
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^te broad given to him by Bala sweeper. * We never use any intoxicating 
drug, opium^ gunja, &c., but other Hijrahs do so abundantly.^’ 

A writer at Delhi remai*ked in the Delhi Gazette^ in September 1865, 
that, during his sojourn in the interior of the district, he learned that 
eunuchs are in the habit of kidnapping children of tender age, and emas- 
culating them. Indeed, the number of eunuchs he saw there was greater 
than in any other district, excepting perhaps the Rajpoot States ; and he 
considered it to be absolutely necessary that Government should take 
strict measures for putting a stop to their nefarious practices. 

As recently ns July 1870, it has been reported that “at a village near 
Nassick (Bombay), Dr. Birdwood has discovered 350 cases of adult 
mutilation of such unexampled atrocity as must call for the interference 
of Government.”* 

Legal Decisions, 

A prisoner convicted of castrating a boy, with his consent, from which 
operation death ensued, was sentenced, under all the circumstances of the 
case (the youth and ignorance of the prisoner, the absence of all malice, 
the express desire of the deceased, and the fact that such operation was 
not unusual among hermaphrodites), to imprisonment for two years. Niza-^ 
mitt Adawlut Reports^ Vol. 3, p. 17, as cited by Beaufort. See also 
Beaufort’s Digest, 2nd Ed., para. 3873, for the Mahomodan law relative 
to the crime of castrating slaves aud others. 

When a man of full age (i, e., above eighteen years) submits himself to 
emasculation, performed neither by a skilful hand, nor in the least 
dangerous way, and dies from the injury, the persons concerned in the act 
are guilty of culpable homicide not amounting to murder. — Queen r. 
Baboolun Ilijrah, 5 W. R., Cr,, 7, Cowell and Woodman. 

This case was tried at Gya late in 1865 : — “The whole private parts 
were simply cut olF.” Death followed iu a few hours. Those concerned 
“were all eunuchs, upon whom a similar opci*ation must have been 
performed.” 

Mr. Maine, Inspector-General of Police, N. W. P., has urged that 
rigorous measures should bo adopted in regard to eunuchs in Behar, Oude, 
and the North-Western Provinces ; and Major Carnell has, I believe, 
recommended that, with a view to extirpating this atrocious evil, all 
eunuchs should be registered. Registration of such exti'aordinary births 
should be made compulsory under strict penal provisions, and the owning 
of an unregistered eunuch should be made criminal. 

Epicenes in India. 

Numerous scattered allusions to a class of persons called “ Herma* 
phroditeSf* attendant upon the Courts and Camps of Native Princes, 


* Indian Daily News, July 4th, 1870. 
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appear in our Indian literature. The allusion by St Paul to those ** who 
are bom eunuchs,” in contradistinction to those ‘^who are made 
eunuchs by man,” occurs repeatedly in Halhed’s Hindu Law. Dr. Honig- 
berger mentions (p. 153) that, at Lahore, he had the opportunity of 
seeing “ several Hermaphrodites who enjoyed the privilege of being 
admitted to all births and nuptial festivals, to congratulate the parties 
and get presents, this being, in fact, their sole means of subsistence.” 
Forbes says (Vol. I, p. 359) : “ Among the followers of an oriental camp, 
at least of the Mahratta camp, to which we were attached, I must not 
omit the Hermaphrodites ; there were a great number of them in the 
different bazars, and I believe all in the capacity of cooks. In men- 
tioning these singular people, I am aware I tread on tender ground; I 
cannot solve doubts and difficulties, nor shall I enter into particulars 
respecting them. I shall merely observe that there were a considerable 
number of human beings called Hermaphrodites in the camp, who were 
compelled, by way of distinguishing them from other castes, to wear 
the habit of a female, and the turban of a man. I was called into a pri- 
vate tent, to a meeting between the surgeon-major and several medical 
gentlemen of the army, to examine some of these people: my visit 
was short, and the objects disgusting.” 

In a description of the Court-life of Ali-Verdy-Khan, given in the Seir 
Mutaqherin, mention is made, among other wits and joculalors who amused 
the Court, of the Hermaphrodite Mahmood-hijrah. The editor remarks: 

He was introduced in the hall, not as a curiosity of the Hermaphrodite 
kind (for the species is so common in India as to pass totally unnoticed), 
but only as a cracker of jokes and sarcasms. There are,” he adds, “ throe 
sorts of men who bear the name of Hijrah, or Hermaphrodite y in India. 
Those that are naturally so, by having the two sexes full and distinct, one 
over theotlier, or one within the other, or only in part, or a confused medley 
of both. This is the first class. The second, called Hijrah likewise, 
and also zenana, or feminine, are a species of young men born impotent, 
with tall slender bodies and beardless faces ; and, although one would 
think that such a condition lias nothing attracting in itself, yet are there 
people (and such is the depravity of mankind) that force themselves into 
it, and bring themselves under the denomination of Hijrahs by art; 
this being the third class. These are young men that assimilate them- 
Bolvos to that deplorable appearance, or have been emasculated by their 
unnatural parents ; and this is done by twisting and wringing, and 
tormenting the part several times a day in a course of several months 
or even years. All these (who would believe it ?) have female inclina- 
tions, and wear a female dress ; and there is at Lucknow a whole lane 
inhabited by these wretches ; and this is all that decency allows me to 
say on that head.” (Vol. I., Part 2, p. 687). 

Casper has a case (Vol. 3, p. 250) which appears to throw some light 
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u^oii the maziner in which the multiplioation of these miseFable beings 
in India was brought about. An unmarried woman swore thati fbr the 
last three years, she had never had casual connection with any man, but 
frequently with the woman Johanna K., who was formed like a man, 
and this the latter also confessed. Casper gives a fbll description of J. K., 
who was a male having bypospadia in an extreme degree, the urethra 
opening externally immediately after passing through the triangular 
ligament close to the root of the penis. The oliild born of this union 
was very remarkable. ‘‘It was matura and healthy, but its sexual 
org’cms were fashioned almost precisely like those of Johanna A.” 

Dr. Taylor alludes (p* 856) to a case of Dr. Lgver’s, in which a healthy 
woman had tliree children, who were tlie subjects of sexual malformation. 
Here the point of interest would have been to ascertain the condition of 
the father^ 

Dr. J, B. Wright, then of Jeyporo, describes a class of “ naturally bom” 
eunuchs called Khojas \^Hijrahs In them “ the urine is voided pain- 
lessly tlirough a minute aperture just above the symphysis pubis, in the 
abdominal mesial line. This orifice is, in many cases, surmounted by 
a small organ similar in appeamuce and position (?) to the female clitoris 
or to a miniature penis.” Their pelves are described as being very wide. 
These people are in great request as the custodians of zenanas. It 
would appear, from the above account, that these pei'sons suffer fi*om 
congenital deficiency of the anterior wall of the bladder and of the 
symphysis pubis, with more or less imperfect development of the 
genitals. In Europe, however, such cases are of very rare occurrence, 
and it would be difficult to imagine that a class of such unfortunates 
could be collected, except by a search throughout the whole population 
of India. 

This subject will again be referred to in the. Chapter on Unnatui^l 
Crime. 

It is stated that there is, among the public singers and dancers of this 
country, a class of gelded and infibulated women, I met with a 
description of these persons, in an English Medical Journal, many years 
since ; but cannot now refer to the authority. .This allusion to the 
subject may, however, lead to further investigation.* 

* Nearly all the praotioee of mutilation employed by the natives of India have been 
known in Europe, and even in England, during the last six or seven centnrios* 

We ax>e told by .£Uan that ^^Zaleoous, the famous Loorian law-giver, passed a law that 
any person convicted of adultery should lose both his eyes. The first offender was his own 
son. The lather determined that the law should take its course, but still, pitying the 
criminal, ordered that one of his own eyes and one of his son’s should be put out He must 
have copied this view from the ancient Egyptians. 

By a constitution of Charlemagne, the malefactor and criminal were to lose an eye for 
the first fault, for the second the nose was to be cut off, and for the third, the penalty was 
death. 

William the Conqueror took terrible vengeance on thirty-two soldiers of Aleufon, by 
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We are told by Liusohoten, (Purchas, Part V., p. 504) tliat there are 
those, in the kingdom of Pegu, ** that sow vp tiie privie part of their 

cutting off their feet and hande, for calling, in derision of his mother's family—*^* Bides t 
Lapel! alpariM/niver ! 

In 997, the Norman peasantry rose against Duke Robert, who sent Count Bodolph to 
disperse them ; the Count, having arrested the ringleaders and some others, cut off their hands 
and feet and thus sent them back to their homes. 

William de Owe or Eu, ha^ng rebelled against William Rufus, was imprisoned, and had his 
eyes put out. Tiie same fate befcl Robert (Curthose) Duke of Normandy. Henry the 
First commuted punishment by loss of limbs by a pecuniary fine. 

In 1119, Eustace Count of Breteuil, who married Juliana, natural daughter of Henry the First, 
King of England, holding as a hostage the young son of Raoul of Hareuc, commander of tho 
tower of Ivry, had delivered to the King his two daughters by Juliana. Believing tiiat tho 
King would certainly protect his own grandcliildren, he tore out the eyes of tho young 
man and sent them to Raoul. Upon this the King abandoned to the vengence of Raoul his 
two granddaughters. Raoul, in reprisal, tore out their eyes and cut off their noses . — Andrew 
BelVa ffistorical Shetchea of Feudalism, 

The Statutes of Clarendon (Henry II.) ordained that any one arraigned for a capital offence 
should be sent to the water ordeal, and, if convicted, should lose one of his feet, to which it 
was added in the Statutes of Northampton (1176) that he should likewise lose his hand, and> 
abjuring the realm, go out of it within forty days. In this reign theft was punished by loss 
of the eyes. 

According to Holingshed, Henry 11., in his attempt on Wales, did justice on the sons 
of Rice or Rees, and also on the sons and daughters of the noblemen who had been his 
accomplices, by causing the eyes of the young striplings to be picked out of their heads and 
their noses to be cut off or slit, and tho ears of the young gentlewomen to be stuffed. 

By the naval laws of Richard tho First, it was ordained that one who drew a knife to strike 
another, or who drew blood, should lose his hand. 

In the sixth of King Henry the Third, many citizens of London, who had taken part in a 
riot, hod their feet and hands cut off by Hubert de Burgh, tho Chief Justice. 

Even Dr. Baker Brown's operation had a place in English law, Cliitty mentions that, 
by the common law, it belonged to the office of the Marshal to protect tho Morshalsea Court 
from prostitutes, as appears in Flota lib. 2, c. 6, (3 Inst. 205). They were, on their first 
trespass, to be warned; on the second to be imprisoned in chains; on the third to have the 
tressoria shaved ; but, should they transgress a fourth time, tme ampsjdeter eh superlabia^ 
ne de caetero concupiscant ad libidimm. 

Party-rage ran so high in 1403 that an Act of Parliament was found necessary to declare 
“pulling out of eyes and cutting out of tongues to be felony.” 

It will be found, in Chamberlayno's Anglim Notitia^ that amputation of the right hand, 
by a cleaver furnished by the king's yeoman of tho kitchen, was long tho punishment of 
striking within the precincts of the King’s court. William, Duke of Devonshire, barely 
escaped it, in the reigii of James the Second, by tho payment of a fine of ten thousand 
pouiids. At a ceremony of this kind (not carried into efEcot) upon Sir Edmond Knevit, 
of Norfolk, Baker, in his Chronicle, describes that the following officers were present: 
“ First, the Seijeant Surgeon, with his instruments pertaining to his office; then the 
Serjeant of the Wood Yard, with a mallet and a blook to lay the hand upon ; then the 
King’s Master Cook, with a knife to out off the hand ; then the Seijeant of the Larder to 
set the knife right on the joint ; then the Sergeant Perrier, with searing irons to sear the 
veins ; then the Serjeant of the Poultry, with a cock” (which, being cleft in twain, was 
regarded as a soothing application to the bare stump), “ whioh oock shall have his head 
siffitten off upon the same block, and with the same knife; then the Yeoman of the Chandty, 
wi(h sear clothes; then the Yeoman of the Scullery, with a pan of fire to heat the irons, 
a chafer of water to cool the ends of the irons, and two forms for all officers to* set their 
stuff on ; then the Seijeant of tho cellar with wine, ale, and beer ; then the Serjeant of 
the Ewry, with bason, owre and towels.” 
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(daughters, leaving onely passage for yrine ; whkk^ when they many, pass 
vnder the surgeon’s hand for remedie.”* 


Several important questions are not unf^equently proposed to medical 
witnesses, in cases of wounding, with regard to The Belative Position 
of the Parties^ when the wound was inflicted. 

When at Howrah, I was called upon to attend a thief, who had been 
seized and wounded. From the position and character of his wounds, 
on the feet, knees, buttocks, and backs of the hands, I at once suggested 
my conviction that he had been wounded with a sword while lying on 
the ground, with his hands and feet raised to protect his body. 

QUESTION OF POWER TO INFLICT WOUNDS. 

There are several cases in the Reports where it was inquired,— 
whether prisoners whose hands were contracted by leprosy or by cica- 
trices were capable of wielding a deadly weapon. This question was 
generally answered in the affirmative. I And two cases in the Reports, 
in which blind men were found guilty of killing their wives for 
infidelity. One of these cases has been already cited at p. 420. The 
prisoner was completely blind of one eye, the sight of the other was 
so greatly impaired that he appears to have been incapable of work. 
He killed the woman by blows on the nock with a sword. Here, of 
course, it was a matter of importance to ascertain what degree of vision 
remained. In the other case, the murderer was entirely blind, — accord- 
ing to the evidence of the native doctor and others, he had been so for 


The loss of the offending hand was formerly the first punishment of an assassin : 
Damien, Ravilliac, Felton, all suffeied this. The practice is still common in Italy. In 
France, a parricide has his right arm cut off the moment before lie is jguillotined. 

King Jayme el Conquistador, behig in a rage with the Bishop of Girona, formerly 
his confessor, for having given a testimony unfavorable to his interests, had his tongue 
cut out. Cutting out the tongue was a common Russian punishment in the time of Peter 
the Great. By ancient forest law, the convicted deer -stealer lost a forefinger or a thumb, 
and thus became a “ poltroon,” (pollice trumaiuB^ unfit to carry arms. The cutting oft the 
ears of Prynne, Leighton, and Bastwick, after they had been nailed to the pillory, was 
an event of direful portent iq English history. The slitting of a gentleman’s nose by order 
of the Duke of Monmouth, at Whitehall Stairs, gave origin to the Coventry Act. The 
punishment of Abelard (Cir. 1120) is well known ; and it is scarcely necessary to do more 
than allude to the refinement of cruelty which has generally accompanied the e:cecation of 
a traitor in England. Castration was said, not many years ago, to be still the punishment 
which the law awards to a Negro, who is found guilty of a rape in the Slave States of 
America. 

An Act of 1792 provided for the punishment of persons found guilty of “ mutilating or 
dismember ing any slave or slaves” in our West Indian Possessions. 

So also Burton quotes Bembus, who says, in his Venetian History, of the inhabitants of 
Quiloa in Africa : Lu^Uam quorundum civUaies adierwU qui natis Btixtim faminis natwram 
consumt^ quoad wrww exUm w imped^atwr^ easqw quma odohvenM sic oonsutas in nwirimo- 
nitm ooUocant^ ut ^ponsiprima owa sit conglutinaias puelks ermferro ink/rscindere^ 
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years. He cotifessed freely that, — ^liis wife having admitted that a 
eriminal intimacy existed between herself and a man for whom she 
worked, and who, she said, had asked her ' to live with him, and not to 
remain with a blind man, — he, at midnight, killed her, while she was 
sleeping, with a bill or gurasa, inflicting no less than nine wounds, one 
of which completely severed the vessels of the neck. The next moining 
ho told the chowkeedar what he had done,* * * § 

In one of the Reports we find it questioned, whether a lad, twelve or thir- 
teen years of age, was physically capable of cleaving the skull of a person of 
his own age, and of cutting the side of the neck to the spine. This was 
answered in the negative, upon consideration of the prisoner’s slight 
muscular development, and the lightness of the weapon. Cases of deli- 
berate murder, by children from twelve to fourteen years of age, are, 
however, not rare in the criminal records of this country.f 

In one case, a girl, who appeared not to have reached the age of 
puberty, and was declared by her parents to be only nine years and a few 
months old, was found guilty of drowning another child in a rivulet, not 
a span deep, for the sake of her ornaments. J 

111 1852, a girl ** nine years and three months old,” was found guilty 
of murdering her husband’s niece, a child of six, by killing her with 
repeated blows of a heavy stick, scratching her face afterwards with a 
knife. She was sentenced to imprisonment for life.§ 

A very remarkable case, in illustration of this question, occurred in 
Assam, in 1853 : — A girl, ‘*a mere child of tcu or eleven years,” confessed 
to have taken a recently sharpened dhao in both her hands, and to have 
struck her husband two blows on the head with it. The deceased, who 
was a strong healthy man, received two wounds on the head, from which 
the brain protruded, his little finger had also been severed from his right 
hand. He died on the following day. The weapon produced was a d1iao<, 
one cubit and eleven fingers in length, including the handle, with a blade, 
two and-a-half fingers wide, and weighing eleven chittacks, or 22 ounces. 
The girl was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. || 

Instances very frequently occur in the records in which mere children 
are proved to have taken active parts in assisting older criminals in the 
commission of murderous acts. 

In 1852, a woman was convicted, at Akyab, of the murder of her 
husband. Mr. Mouutjoy found three wounds on the head of the deceased, 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 11th July 1863, p. 840. 

t Macnaghten’s Reports, VoL I., pp. 148 and 216 ; II., pp. 2 and 471. 

X IHdy Vol. I., p. 213. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II, Part 2, of 1862, p. 46. 

II Ibid^ Vol. III., Part 2, p. 57. See also the case of a girl, ten or twelve years old, who had 
certainly not reached the age of puberty, who killed her husband by blows on the head with 
a dhaOt-^Xbid^ October 16th 1864, p, 467. 
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erne of which, f^toring the occipital bone, was sufficient to have caused 
death; the head had also been nearly severed i^om the body by repeated 
blows, and the back was one mass of shocking wounds, such as might 
have been caused by the dhao produced^ which weighed about two pounds 
and^^a^half.- The Commissioner remarked that it might appear surprising, 
and almost incredible, that a small and apparently wei^ female, such as 
the prisoner, should be capable of inflicting the deep and deadly wounds 
described by the Civil Surgeon. But the women in the villages of 
Arracau are generally employed in cutting up firewood for domestic 
use, and they thereby acquire a great facility in using the dhao^ or long 
heavy knife. The habit of pounding paddy with a heavy pestle, in a 
large wooden mortar, also gives them considerable strength in the arm.* 

BLOOD MARKS. 

Natives, when wounded in affrays, &c., are always careful to bring all 
the clothes which have become stained with their blood, as evidence of the 
severity of the injuries which they have received. Indeed, they and the 
friends who accompany them often appear more anxious to display the 
bloody clothes than the wounds themselves. It is generally suspected 
that, in many of these cases, the blood of a fowl is used to enhance 
appearances. I do not know, however, that such has been proved to be 
the fact in any instance. This is possibly attributable to a traditionary 
knowledge of the old Hindu law under which, “ If a man of an 
equal cast, and of equal abilities with another, should strike him with a 
weapon or anything else in such a manner as that no blood flows from 
him, the magistrate shall fine him thirty puns of cowries ; if a little 
blood is shed by the stroke, the magistrate shall fine him sixty-four 
puns of cowries. If the skin is torn so that much blood flows from 
thence, the magistrate shall fine him one hundred puns of cowries ; if 
both the skin and flesh are torn, and a greater quantity of blood 
is by such means shed, he shall fine him twentyrfour Ashrufees ” (gold 
mohurs); “if both the skin and flesh are torn, and a bone is broken, and 
blood shed, he shall confiscate all his possessions, and banish him the king- 
dom.^'f 

Since the tests for distinguishing the blood of a human being 
from that of one of the lower animals, — as those proposed by MM. 
Barruel, Taddei, and others, — cannot avail in evidence upon criminal 
cases, it must, of course, rest with the police to show, as far as possible, 
whence blood-stains, to be subjected to examination, have been derived. 
The chemical examiner can only be expected to state whether the matter 
found on a weapon, garment, or other object, is blood or not ; and he 


* Nizamut Adawlnt Beports, Vol. H., Part 1, of 1862, p. 829. 
t Halhed, p. 229. 
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may, in ceHain cases, also be able to suggest wlietber the effusion has 
taken place before or after death.* 

It may be worthy of remark that it would appear that, in the 
generality of cases occurring in the North-West, where the tulwar 
or other cutting weapon with which a murder has been committed 
has been missing, it has been at length found in a neighbouring 
WelL In Bengal, the readiest place of concealment is either a Tank or 
the Thatch of a hut. In a case, tried in the North-West Provinces, wherc^ 
a person had evidently been killed by sword wounds, it was held by the 
Sessions Judge to be a strong additional cause of suspicion against certain 
of the accused parties that no sword was found upon any of them, except 
one, who was wearing his ; — seeing that a murderer always (?) takes the 
first opportunity of hiding the weapon which he has usod.f In some 
of the recorded cases of wounding in India, it is distinctly stated that 
the culprit cleaned the bloody weapon after committing the crime. In 
many other instances, the bill-hook or sickle has been thrown into a tank 
or buried. In many, however, stains are found upon the blade or handle 
of a suspicious weapon, and are sent to the chemical examiner for analysis. 
I find only three instances among the old records of that gentleman*s otfice, 
in which it was satisfactorily proved that the marks on articles sent for 
examination were those of blood. In two of these, the stains were found 
on the blades and within the scabbards of tulwars. It is easy to perceive 
that stains upon a sheathed weapon would bo better preserved and more 
readily detected than upon almost any other. The following cautions should 
be observed in sending in weapons and garments supposed to be stained with 
blood for chemical analysis. In all cases means should be taken for 
ascertaining the identity of the weapon, garment, or other article.} A 
careful inspection of the weapon will sometimes at once lead to the deduc- 
tion of important evidence. In the case where five persons of one 
household were found murdered at Baitool, cited at p. 428, one 
sword was found in an out-of-the-way well; it was notched and bent, 
and was believed to have been that with which the crime was com- 
mitted. Another tulwai- was found in some brushwood neai’ the 
house, — it had blood-stains on the handle^ as if bloody fingers had gi'asped 
it, but its blade was clean and within a scabbard ; — it was, therefore, con- 
cluded that the prisoner had placed it there himself. The article (if 
dry) should be sent precisely in the condition in which it is found, care 


♦ Mr. Baynes mentions that great weight is attached by the natives of this country to the 
evidence of blood-stains. A washerman is brought forward, who deposes in the most con- 
fident manner that “ the stain on that cloth is from blood if it has oven been imperfectly 
washed, he is equally positive; if any trace remain, he can tell it is blood.”— /ftnts o» 
MedUsed Jurispt^udmee^ p. 48. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Keports, N. W. P., Sept. 22nd, 1852, p. 1047, 

X Taylor, Ed, Cit, p. 901. 
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being merely taken to remove any living insects which may be upon it, 
or within its crevices or folds; it sbonld first be enveloped in white paper, 
and then secured in tin. If wetf it should be placed or spread upon white 
paper over a perfectly clean dish or plank, isolated in such a manner that 
ants and other insects may not approach it, and dried gradually but 
completely, not in the sun, but in a room where a brisk draught enters. 
Should the paper receive any stains, it should also be folded aud sent iu a 
^separate packet. 

In India, several insects, and especially the small red ant, speedily 
fix upon any cloth or other object stained with animal matter, which 
they rapidly devour, often removing, in a few hours, not only 
the stains, but the portions of cloth which they occupied. In the 
case of blood-stains, it is especially necessary to guard against this, as 
the removal of the fibrinous portion of a stain by insects will always 
obscure the inquiry as to whether the haemorrhage occurred before 
or after death. As a rude tost, however, of the difference between 
recent blood-stains and certain other mineral and vegetable stains, 
exposure of the surface to red ants may, in some degree, aid investiga- 
tion. It is probable, however, that the stains of sweet fruits, such 
as mulberries and oranges, would bo equally attacked by insects. 
Where a suspicious weapon has been found sheathed, cure should 
always be taken to send the scabbard : this should be split open, previous 
to its despatch, in the presence of the medical officer ; or, in his absence, 
of the magistrate, who should carefully observe whether the stains 
within appear to be old or of recent date. To enable the chemical 
examiner to judge fairly whether the hsemorrhage occurred before or after 
death, and whether it was arterial or venous, stained garments should be 
sent entire — small strips of stained cloth are rarely sufficient. The prin- 
cipal stains which are liable to be mistaken for blood in this country 
are. Iron Mould, Citrate of Iron Stains, Fruit Stains, such as those of the 
Mulberry and Sorel, or Meesta, &c., the marks of Hull Powder (Abir)* 
and Ophre, and of the Catechu in Pan. In a trial at Futtehpore, the 
prisoner alleged that certain small, but suspicious, stains on his clothes 
were from chewing betel. Dr. Warneford, however, examined tliem 
chemically, and proved that they were of blood, f 

In a case tried before Mr. Baynes, a knife which had been found in the 
house of a confessing murderer bore two or three dark reddish spots, 
which everybody supposed to be blood 5 no one credited the prisoner 
who declared that the murder had been committed not with that, but 


* The coloring matter of this, as used in Bengal, is tbe powder of the CssHalpinia Sappan, 
which, according to O'Shaughnessy, contains a principle much resembling Hssmatin In 
Bombay, especially about Kotrah, it is stated that the principal constituent of this powder 
(that called Goolal) is a dye from the Basunty flower, Frtmdosct, 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 8th May 1852, p. 424. 
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willi another weapon. On examination under a microscopoi these spots 
proved to be small masses of some red-colored leaf which had adhered to 
the blade, and had there become partially decomposed.* 

Detection of Blood-siaim on a Knife covered with Rust* 

M. Daubrawa was requested to ascertain the existence of blood-stains 
on a knife which was suspected to have been used in the commission of 
a murder. The knife, having lain a long time in a damp place, was 
rusted, but certain bright rust-free spots feould be distinguished amid 
the rust. On heating the point of the blade, these spots scaled off, while 
the rust remained adherent ; on the other hand, on immersing the knife in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, the bright spots remained untouched, although 
the rust was readily dissolved. It was probable that these bright spots were 
blood-stains ; but, as some non-nitrogenous organic acids will produce 
similar marks, some of the detached scales were heated in a test-tube, 
and, by the disengagement of ammonia from the hematine of the blood, 
caused a blue color, on reddened litmus paper. The whole blade was 
then macerated for a long time in distilled water, which acquired a red- 
dish discoloration ; and, by the aid of a lens, fibrine could be seen ad- 
hearing to the blade in the situation of the bright spots. Ammonia, 
added to the solution, caused no precipitate ; nitric acid gave a white 
precipitate ; it became turbid by heat ; solution of chlorine at first pro- 
duced a green tint; this color then disappeared, and white fiocculi were 
de]>osited. These different fluids having been evaporated to dryness and 
burnt, and the residue dissolved in hydrochloric acid, demonstrated the 
presence of iron by its appropriate re-agents.*|’ 

Dr. Day, of Geelong, has introduced a simple test, easy of application, 
for the detection of blood-stains.J It consists, in the addition of tincture 
of guiacum and “ ozonised ether ” to a weak solution of blood, when a 
bright blue color is produced. Schdnbein first described accurately the 
existence of two differently active states of oxygen, called ozone and 
antozone. A molecule of oxygen may, in. this view, bo looked upon as 
neutral or passive, and formed by the union of a negative and positive 
particle. Ozone, as is well known, is supposed to be found in atmospheric 
air, in certain electrical conditions ; and it may be produced by passing 
currents repeatedly through a tube containing oxygen. Some inorganic 
bodies, as the peroxides of mananese, lead, and potash, contain oxygen 
in the state of ozone ; others, as the peroxides of hydrogen and Jmrium, 
are supposed to be in an opposite state, and to contain antozone. Ozone 
has an oxidising influence on guiacum resin and turns it blue, and thus 


♦ Op. Cit., p. 48. 

t Journal de Chemic Medicate, and American Journal of Medical Science, October 1854, 
p. 574. 

X This quotation ia from the British Medical Journal, September 5, 1868, p. 255. 
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differs from antozone, which has no effect on it. Furtlicr, antozouides 
diifhr from ozonides, in converting red chromic acid into blue perchromic 
acid. Van Deen, many years ago^ drew attention to this subject, but Dr. 
Day has more fully worked it out. See a paper on Allotropic Oxygen 
in the Australian Medical Journal^ May 1867. 

When tincture of guiacum is exposed to air or oxygen, it becomes 
blue ; and this change takes place more or less readily, according as^more 
or less ozone is present. Ozonides,” or bodies containing ozone, have a 
similar effect. Among organic substances, gum, gluten, and unboiled 
milk render the resin blue. The reaction with the pulp of the raw 
potatoe is well known. Other bodies, as starch, hbrine, boiled milk, and 
the red coloring matter of the blood, have no such effect. Boiling pre- 
vents the development of this blue color ; nor do these bodies recover 
it when cool. But, — while neither blood nor antozone, when applied 
separately, have any bluing action on guiacum, — ^yot, when they are applied 
together, an intense blue is the result. If a drop of blood be mixed 
with half an ounce of distilled water, and a drop or two of guiacum bo 
added, a cloudy precipitate of the resin is thrown down : and the solution 
has a faint tint due to the quantity of the tincture used. If now a drop 
of an ethereal solution of peroxide of hydrogen be added, a blue tint 
will appear, which will gradually deepen and spread after a few minutes’ 
exposure to the air. This test acts l)otter when very small quantities of 
blood are used ; as otherwise, if the blood is in excess, the solution is 
red, and gives, with antozone, a purplish or dirty green color. So 
minute and delicate is the reaction that, in a case where the microscope 
failed to identify any blood from a stain on a man’s trousers, Dr. Day 
succeeded in obtaining sixty impressions. Water has the effect of 
destroying the shape of the blood-corpuscle, and so it cannot sometimes be 
recognised by the microscope ; but it in no way interferes with this new 
chemical test. Its accuracy may be thus shown. A piece of linen 
was stained with blood in the year 1840 (Guy’s Forensic Medu 
cine, 3rd ed., p. 316) ; from this a fibre was taken, containing at 
its extremity a most minute stain of blood ; this was placed on a 
white slab^ and treated first with a drop of tincture of guiacum, 
and then with a drop of “ozonised ether;” and, although the quantity 
was so small, and no less than twenty-eight years old, the characteristic 
blue appeared at once. The writer in the British Medical J ournal, to whom 
1 am iiylebted for this account of Dr. Day’s observations, has found the 
same result in blood obtained from the urine in a case of haematuria ; 
and also in blood drawn from different animals. Dr. Taylor, in the Guy's 
Hospital Reports, has shown that red coloring matters, cochineal, kino, 
catechu, carmine, &c., exert no such influence ; and, as far as it is at 
present known, no other red stain will produce this result. Black cur- 
i*auts will cause a stain resembling that of blood more than any other; 
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but antozoue has no effect upon it. Ink-staius will cause a blue with 
guiacum ; so will rust stains produced hj citric or acetic acid on iron $ 
but then no ozonised ether ” need be used, and this at once distinguishes 
such stains from blood. Ozonised ether ” is a wi*ODg term to use ; 
for it contains antozone, and not ozone, and to this is due its reaction. 
Ether which contained an ozonide would blue guiacum resin, whether 
blood were present or not. The test-solution is the ethereal solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen, which is an antozonide. The so-called ozonised 
essential oils,” as oil of turpentine, lavender, &o., really contain antozone ; 
and to this may be ascribed their use in detecting blood ; for, at first, oil 
of turpentine was used, instead of the peroxide of hydrogen, but the 
results were unsatisfactory. If the blood-stain be on dark cloth, the test, 
as above described, may be used ; but then an impression must be taken 
off on white blotting paper, otherwise the blue color will not be visible. 

The exact nature of the chemical change that takes place is doubtful, 
but the test is so simple and easy of application, and, above all, so very 
delicate, that it is likely to become very generally used. This tost fails, 
as other tests have failed before, to show whether the blood-stain 
is human or not. 

Mr. Sorby states,* in a report on the sj)eclroscopic examination of blood- 
stains, that the one- thousandth of a grain of blood gives a characteristic 
spectrum ; and that, in urine, a single drop of blood in a pint can be 
detected by it ! In the case of suspected blood-stains, a few fibres of 
the fabric are to bo soaked in water in a watch-glass, and the solution 
placed in a cell of barometer-tubing of one-eighth or one-tenth of an inch 
diameter, and half or three-quarters of an inch long. 

In recent stains, two absorption-bands in the green are readily seen in 
the spectrum. 

DEATHS FROM BEATING-t 

Besides the kinds of punishment already noticed, various modes of 
beating are practised by the people of India, — of these the chief are, 
beating with a Shoe, with a Kora, or Whip (an instrument which appears 
scarcely ever to have been out of the sight of the Mussulmaun potentates 
of India in olden times), or with a Lathee, or Office Ruler ; the last 
mentioned is, of course, a formidable weapon ; it is much in use, and 
very severe beatings (sometimes involving fractures) arc often inflicted 
with it. 

It is chosen on account of its weight, and also particularly because its 
smooth surfaces are as little as possible likely to leave marks. 

♦ In a paper on the Process of Detecting Blood in Medico-legal Cases, by Dr. Taylor, Guy's 
Hosp. Rop., Vol. XV. 1870. 

t If a person be killed by snccessivo blows with a whip or stick, retaliation for murder 
is not due, according to the opinion of Aboo Uuneefah. Other Mahomedan authorities seem 
to hold that homicide by these means incurs Kuas^HaHngion, 
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In 1855, a Moorshedabad naan, who was intriguing wiih a widow, haTing 
been caught by her brother, was so severely beaten with fists, and kicked, 
and beaten with rulers, that he lingered for eighteen days, and then died.* 
Four Hindus of Jessore got an enemy down and, having held him 
firmly by the neck on the ground, beat him severely on all parts of his 
body with " short round sticks ” or ‘‘ small round staffs.^’ He was able to 
cry out, and thus obtained assistance. Generally these unfortunates are 
so completely throttled, gagged, or muzzled, that they are unable to give 
the alarm. He died in about forty-eight hours. Dr. Palmer found the 
viscera in a perfectly healthy state; but, from injuries to the abdomen, 
caused, he considered, by beating with some blunt weapon, there was such 
haemorrhage as would inevitably occasion death. f 

The fact is that these instruments are used as cooks use their rolling- 
pins in pounding steaks, and with the same effect upon the muscles. 

It would appear, from the Madras Report on Torture, that a belt of 
thick leather, worn by chuprassies, is often used with much severity in 
that part of the country. The peons* belts in Bengal are usually made 
of softer materials. Flogging with switches, as of the bambu or tama- 
rind tree, or with coca-nut fibres or castor-oil rods, or with the stinging 
Bichattee ( Trajia Jnvolucrata ), is a not uufrequent practice ; but, in 
the present day, the latter appears generally to be considered as a punish- 
ment for school boys, commonly in use by the masters of the more remote 
Patshallas, or hedge schools of Bengal. lu the last century, however, 
it was regarded by Burke in a much more serious light. J 

Although not distinguished for pugilistic skill, the Bengali has a mode 
of bruising, which has great effect upon a prostrate foe, especially when 
several assailants work together, striking with the Elbow and Fist. 
This practice of Keel Koneh beating is especially prevalent in Eastern 
Bengal. 

One or two illustrations of this very common mode of assault will 
suffee. 

Tliree Mussalmauns of Backurgunge were sentenced to ti*ansportation for 
life, for having, with the assistance of another, beaten a healthy man, aged 
thirty-two, so severely, that he died on the spot. The Mofussil inquest 
showed that blood was exuding from the eyes and nose of the deceased, 
and that contusions were apparent upon the face and neck behind the ears 
and on other parts of the body. Evidence showed that he was held by 


* Nizamui Adawlut Beports, Augnst 81, 1855, p. 834. 
t lUd, July 29, 1856, p. 129. 

X For others, exploring with a searching and inquisitive malice, stimulated by an insa- 
tiate rapacity, aU the devious paths of nature for whatever is most unfriendly to man, they 
made rods of a plant highly caustic and poisonous, called Bechettea^ every wound of which 
festers and gangrenes, adds double and treble to the present torture, leaves a crust of leprous 
sores upon tlie body, and often ends in the destruction of life itself.” 
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the Bcruff of tbe neck hj one of his assailants, while the other three liter- 
ally pounded him to death. The blows are said to have been indicted 
by the fists and elbows only.* 

In the same year, three Hindus of Shahabad, being intermpted by the 
owner of a field in which they were cutting grass, threw him down, and 
two of them holding him down by placing their sticks across his throat, 
the third, with the assistance of another man not before the court, 
mounted his belly, and struck him with their fists and elbows. The man 
died on the spot in consequence of exteraal injury caused by the blows.f 

In this class of cases the pressure on the neck is sometimes sufficient 
to cause sufibcation. See a case in which an intriguer was caught by the 
husband and three others. He was thrown down, one sat on his chest, a 
second squeezed his throat, while the two others beat him. The native 
doctor declared that there were marks of blows from the knees to the neck, 
that the throat was swollen, and that “ blood was collected or coagulated in 
it.” He considered that death was caused by strangulation.^ 

Beating with the heavy leather Shoes worn by Mussalmauns, and by the 
common Hindustanee wooden shoes, is usually considered merely as a sharp 
punishment involving great disgrace. One of these shoes, wielded by a 
powerful and enraged man, is, however, a very dangerous weapon, with 
which fatal injuries must, not unfrequently, have been inflicted. § 

In a case tried in 1817, it was proved that a police darogah had caused 
his dhanuk to strike an aged man three or four times with a shoe. It 
was also stated, but not proved, that the prisoner had struck the deceased 
on the head with a mukh^ or pin, ns thick as a man’s wrist. The man 
died seven days afterwards. The darogah was, consequently, dismissed 
from ofiice, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

In 1852, one Kadir Buksh, of Tirhoot, having preferred a complaint 
against persons who had grazed their cattle in his oat field, a punchayet 
was convened by the gomasthas of the estate. The punchayet found 
him guilty of false complaint. Upon this, the gomasthas ordered two men 
to tie his hands and give him twenty blows with a shoe on the back of 
the neck and head. This they did, after taking off his turban. Upon 
seeing this, his friends called out dohaee ! — on which the executioners 
decamped. He then tried to make his way to the thanna ; he was over- 
taken, and beaten and dragged along, and poked with lattees until he 
became senseless. He expired early the following morning. Dr. Kinsey 
found that death had ensued from congestion of the brain, the result of 
a beating about the head, neck, and back. There was a contusion on the 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, July 4, 1866, p. 6. 
t JUd, Oct 2, 1866, p. 628. 

X Ibid, 14th February, 1856, p, 405. 

§ A11u8.1oqs to Beating with Slippers” will be found in the Madras Report on Torture 
Append. C., No. 16, p. clxiv. 
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diest, Apparently fh>m a lattee blow, the lungs were also in a state of 
great congestion, and the heart full of blood. There were no notarks 
about the head; but, from the above appearances, it was, he considered, 
evident that the man died struggling for breath, in consequence of exliaus- 
tion of all nervous energy, resulting fi'om great efforts to free himself.* * * § 

In 1849, Dr. Ross, then of Hooghly, reported upon the case of a 
woman whose death was alleged, as he considered with probability, to 
have been caused by beating with shoes. He found that blood had been 
effused into the chest and abdomen, and that iudammation to some 
extent had supervened. There were marks of very extensive bruises 
over the chest aud abdomen. Otherwise, the body presented no traces 
of disease. 

In 1856, Fukeer Churn Pater, of Cuttack, was found guilty of culpable 
homicide, for having laid hold of a man by the neck with one hand, and 
struck him five or six blows with his shoo with the other. He fell groan- 
ing on the ground, and was taken home, where he passed the night moan- 
ing and suffering groat pain, and vomited and voided blood ; and, on the 
following morning, expired, having been insensible some hours before his 
death. The native doctor, who held the post’^mortem examination, deposed 
that deceased died from blows inflicted with considerable violence, which 
caused accumulation of blood in the heart, lungs aud stomach [?], and 
that the body exhibited no symptoms of disease or previous illness.f 

In 1855, Imdad Alice Khan, of Sarun, was sentenced to four years’ im- 
prisonment, for beating a man with a shoe so severely that his spleen was 
ruptured.f Sheikh Kanuoo, of Mymensingh, pleaded guilty of having 
fractured (fatally) the skull of his wife, aged fifteen years, by kicking her 
with his wooden shoes on.§ 

The practice of Beating Thieves and Inirigners to Death is fear- 
fully common both in Bengal aud in the North-West Provinces. There 
is little to be said with regard to the medico- legal bearings of these 
cases, except that the blows are inflicted with most unrelenting severity. 


* Nlzamnt Adawlut Reports, October IStli, 1853, p. 649. In the same year, certain men 
of Lohardugga (Chota Nagpore), who were parties in a feud of very long standing, were 
tried for the murder of one Beegna, their opponent’s servant. A witness stated that the 
deceased and another having been seized by the prisoners, one of the latter ordered that 
“ Mungra should be beaten sixty stripes, and Beegna twenty-five stripes, with a shoe, aud 
one Aubuck began to beat Beegna, upon which Bhoopnath said, ‘ What, is he your father, 
that you beat him so gently and Bhoopnath himself then began to beat him with a shoe. 
Beegna then seized Bhoopnath’s arm, whereupon Samsoondor got up in a rage and knocked 
him down, with an iron-bound club.” It was said that ho died from the effects of this blow, 
and that his body was thrown into a disused well in Bhoopnath’s garden. The cose was 
not considered to be proven . — Nizamvt AdawlM Rqtorts^ Jan. 12th, 1853, p. 52. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, May 21, 1856, p. 820. 

t Sept. 6, 1856, p. 845. 

§ jm, Sept, 28, 1855, p. 475. 
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evidently with a conviction that the ofTender’a life is a forfeit, and that 
mercy is altogether out of the question.* 

It is to be trusted that the following are somewhat extreme instances. 
In 1853, several persons, attendants of the Nawab of Moorshedabad, were 
tried for the murder of two men, suspected of theft, by torturing 
and beating them. The cruelties to which these poor wretches were 
subjected extended over the interval between the 31st of March and the 
5th and 6th of April. A list only can be given of the punishments 
inflicted upon them while they were being hurried about to the different 
spots, where they declared that the property was secreted, with a vain 
hope of gaining respite from their sufferings. They were beaten with a 
corah, with a cutcha beyt (babool tree) with thorns on it, and a mehter’s 
jharoo and a bamboo ; sharp wedges were driven between their fingers, 
their hands being tied — the feet and hands were tied to separate tent pins. 
They were tied up to the tent poles with their heads downwards, and 
beaten with the beyt \ — one of them had his chest trampled on — and they 


* See Macna^h ten’s Reports, Vol. II., pp. 262, 322, and 423; NLsamnt Aclawlut Reports, 
VoL II., Part 1, of 1852, pp. 407, 515, 683; and several other cases in later volumes. Also 
Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., March 10, 1853, pp., 356 and 357, (distinct cases,) <fec. 
Several of the Mahomedan law authorities appear to have sanctioned #?rcat severity in the treat- 
ment of thieves. According to Harington, it is stated in the Hidayah that, “ if a person come in 
the night to a stranger and carry off his goods by theft, and the owner of the goods follow and 
slay him, nothing whatever is incurred ; the prophet having said, ‘ Ye may kill in preserva- 
tion of your property.’ ” It is to be observed, however, that this is only where the owner 
cannot recover his property but by killing the thief. The three following cases are cited in 
the Humadeeyah, 1. — If the owner of the house sec a thief breaking into it, he may kill 
the .thief, or throw a stone, or shoot an arrow at him. It is not requisite to warn him first 
accordmg to Aboo lluneofah : though Aboo Yoosuf says that warning should be first given 
to the thief ; and, if ho do not then run away, he may be shot. 2. — But if a thief enter 
your house, and you apprehend him, he may be armed and will attack you ; in this case you 
may shoot him, and it is not necessary to warn him. 3. — ^Aboo Yoosuf further says, that if 
an unarmed thief enter a house, and if the owner, though strong enough to seize him, appre- 
hend that he would run away and escape with some of the effects ; it is lawful, in such case, 
to strike or kill the thief. So also the Mosaic Law — “ If a thief be found breaking up, and 
be smitten that he die, there shall be no blood shod for him.” — Kxodus, xx.ii, 2. 

The ancient Hiudu magistrates, probably, had nearly as much difficulty as our own officers 
have in judging whether one thus treated was a robber or an intriguer. Their law held that 
if any man goes to a woman, and forcibly commits adultery with her, and that woman, 
from bashfulness and modesty, exclaims that thieves attacked her house, then the magistrate 
shall fine that woman five hundred pans of cowries"' (Halhed, p. 303). 

t In the oration already cited, Burke described that — “ the ryots were tied two and two 
by the legs together ; and their tormentors, throwing thorn with their heads downwards over 
a bar, beat them on the soles of the feet with ratans, until the nails fell from the toes ; and 
then attacking them at their heads, as they hang downwards, as before at their feet, they 
beat them with sticks and other instrumeuto of blind fury, until the blood gushed out at 
their eyes, mouths, and noses. — Not thinking that the ordinary whips and cudgels, even so 
administered, were sufficient, to others (and often also to the same, who had suffered as I 
have stated) they applied, instead of the ratan and bamboo, whips made of the branches of 
the Bale tree — a tree full of sharp and strong thorns, which tear Uie skin, and lacerate the 
far worse than ordinary scourges.” 
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w«re both severely scorobed. The bodies were buried, and were not 
afterwards found ; but it appeared clearly ih>m the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses, among whom was the Nawab’s European coachman, that one of 
the men had his hands and feet torn by tent pins, was burnt all over his 
left arm and shoulders, and from the knees to the feet. The left hand of 
the other was broken, the skin of both feet tom off. There were marka 
of burning on one hand. He was raw from the knee to the foot and, in parts, 
from the neck to below the waist. The skin was off, and the body much 
swollen. One of the witnesses described the bodies of the men as being 
“ quite raw and colored from the beating, and the fingers without skin 
on : the eyes only escaped.” Latterly, the tormentors appear to have 
mode attempts to save their victims’ lives, by having in a native doctor, 
who applied poultices, &c. It was stated that the men died of cholera ; 
and they wore buried with some show of care. Several of the prisoners 
wem found guilty of culpable homicide and were transported.* 

Teprah Fakeer and others, of Bungpore, having caught one who had 
intrigued with Teprah’s wife, was beaten to death. The medical ofiicer 
deposed that “the cause of death was compression of the brain and injury 
to the spinal chord, the result of a severe beating on the back, most 
probably indicted with a bamboo.” He further stated that “ the muscles 
of the back were redueel to a state of pulp, and were infiltrated with blood 
to below the knee. There was no rupture of the spleen or any other organ.” 
The Judges of the Appellate High Court ruled, that “ a person who beats 
another brutally and continuously so that the back of the victim is 
reduced to a state of pulp, and yet studiously avoids breaking a limb (the 
V017 fact of his taking such a precaution evincing deliberation), is guilQr 


Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 5th October 1853, p. 581. Several remarkable cases of 
murder by Beating may be found in the Reports of the Courts of Nizamut Adawlut. 
Among others, the following: — In 1853, a Cuttack man was openly attacked at his own 
house by several persons, led on by hie younger brother with whom be bad long been at feud, 
was violently beaten en the body, had a rope fastened under bis arms, by which he was 
dragged along, while several persons continued to strike at him with bamboo clubs, the 
marks of which covered his whole body, until at length he received a blow on the head 
which proved fatal. — (^Nizam/at Adawlut Reports, 6th October 1853, p. 668.) Several persons, 
natives of the Kossya Hills, were convicted, in Assam, of having beaten to death, with a 
heavy club, a man whom they believed to bo a wizard. They confessed freely, saying that 
he destroyed their wives and daughters by witchcraft. One of them was his wife’s brother— 
they found out that he woe a sorcerer by breaking an egg J — {NizamtU Adawlut Reports, 11th 
December 1854, p. 737.) Again, in 1855, three men and a woman from the northern 
part of the Dacca Division, where a great deal of superstition prevails, went to the 
hut of a reputed witch, intending, they said, to make her discontinue her enchantments. 
One of the men threw her down on her charpoy, and pressing her down by rolling hef^ hair 
round his foot, beat her with his fists, while another, sitting on her loins, beat her in like 
manner with his fists until they left her dying; they then tore off the ornaments from her 
nose, ears, and body, and plundered the house. She appears to have been in the habit of 
prescribing medicines for children, which seems to have given rise to reports of her practis- 
ing magic.— Adawha Reports, 17th January X855, p. 65. ^ 
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of murder, or culpable homicide not amounting to murder, according as 
there may or may not have been grave provocation/^* 

Medical officers are very frequently called upon to ascertain the cause 
of death in bodies, regarding which the note ‘‘ Reported to have been 
beaten some days since ” is all the guiding information that can be afforded. 
In some few of these cases, it will be found that severe injuries, such as 
fracture of the ribs, &c., &o., have actually been inflicted. In a second 
class of cases, there will bo found traces of internal disease, which will 
leave the surgeon in some incertitude as to whether their development 
was, or was not, determined by external injuries. Thus, in two cases occur- 
ring within a few months of each other, I found extensive pneumonia in 
the bodies of persons who were stated to have been beaten severely with 
lattees. In a third class of instances, either with or without the traces 
of blows, death is found to have occurred from natural causes. In certain 
cases of this and of the preceding kind, it is often difficult to convince 
ourselves that our reports should not contain a hint that an intentionally 
false charge has been preferred. When, however, we recollect that the 
Bengalee, ill-fed and living in an atmosphere saturated with poisonous 
miasmata, with vitiated fluids and faulty or actually degenerated organs of 
secretion and elimination, is liable to have the balance upon which his 
defective functions act deranged by any unusual vicissitude of pain, or 
fear, or uncontrollable rage— we shall not be unwilling to admit that a 
quarrel, a struggle, or a beating, in itself of no very grave severity, may 
actually determine the onset of fatal cerebral, thoracic, or abdominal 
disease. Still again, in a fourth class of cases, the appearances discovered 
may be such as to justify the medical officer in suggesting that the report 
of beating or other violence appears to have been intentionally false. 
This step, however, should always be taken with considerable reserve. 
A few months previously to the publication of mj last edition, I 
reported that a child, whose death was alleged to have resulted from ill- 
usage, had died of cholera ; tha%the appearances presented by the con- 
tents of the stomach and upper bowels were such as to lead me to suspect 
very strongly that she had taken native remedies for that disease ; and 
that, consequently, there existed clear presumption that those about her 
must have been well acquainted with the real cause of her death. 

The subjoined cases are of considerable practical importance. In one, 
a young lad while ill, but not dying, from cholera, was cruelly hacked to 
death ; in the other, a girl was beaten and kicked while (as it was con- 
sidered) sickening for cholera. Fortunately, the oflenders made free con- 
fession in both cases; otherwise, in the first, detection of the evidences of 
cholera might have tended at least to embarrass the medical officer in 


* W. R., Appellate H. C., VoL V., No. 20, June 1866, p, 78% 
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forming an opinion as to whether the wounds had or had not been inflicted 
before death, it being, prima facie^ most improbabfe that anj one would 
have the brutality to murder, in this manner, a child prostrated by 
cholera ; while, in the second, discovery of the evidences of death by 
cholera, without any traces of beating, would incline to the opinion that the 
charge of assault was maliciously got up for the purpose of ruining an 
innocent person. 

Jeeno Bibeo, of Hooghly, with a katareCy or hatchet, murdered her 
step-son, ten or eleven years of age, who had been suflering two or three 
days from an attack of cholera, but was, nevertheless, not dying at the 
time* There was a desperate wound on the throat and cheek. The child 
and his step-mother often quarrelled, he complaining that she did not give 
him enough to eat. She confessed freely, before Magistrate and Judge, 
saying that she scarcely knew what she was about when she committed 
the act.* 

Sheikh Loree Mahomed confessed to the extent of giving his wife, a girl 
of thirteen years, three blows with the fist, and one kick, because she had 
not cooked his food. That he left her lying on the ground, and that, on his 
return in the afteraoon, he found her dead. The Sessions Judge remarked 

The evidence tends to show that the deceased died of cholera or looseness 
of the bowels” [there does not appear to have been any medical evidence 
in this case] “ after having been beaten by her husband. I find no proof 
that the beating was the cause of death, nor is it probable that a healthy 
girl would be so easily deprived of life. An attack of cholera frequently 
proves fatal in a few hours, and it appears that cholera was then prevalent 
in the town ; the deceased probably neglected to prepare her husband’s food 
from a feeling of illness,” The Sessions J udge recommended acquittal, 
but the higher Court, considering that the death from cholera was not 
satisfactorily proved, and that the prisoner had confessed that he assaulted 
her, and that her death followed in the course of the day, convicted the 
prisoner of culpable homicide.f # 

Fictitious Marks of Beating, 

The late esteemed Dr. Kiuloch Kirk sent me the following note, less 
than a month previous to his death by the mutineers, at Gwalior. 

*‘It is a common practice among the Sikhs, who profess to show the effects 
upon their persons of blows by such a weapon as a stick, where the charge 
is perfectly false, to make marks on the skin, by means of repeatedly rub- 
bing over the same place with a bit of kunkur, or a fragment of vitrified 
brick, till they make a long red mark. This is generally so well done, that 
even an experienced person may be deceived, unless aware of the trick. 


* Nizamnt Adawlat Reports, August 80, 1856, p. 293. 
t /Kd, May 29, 1856, p. 859. 
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The said marks, however, being in lines radiating towards the right 
elhowy if applied by the person himself, and showing very fine red parallel 
lines where the cuticle has been perforated, may, on careful inspection, 
generally be readily recognised as indicating friction with some rough 
substance, and not blows. 

“ The Sikhs are the only persons I have ever known to practise this 
trick,” 

BURNS. 

Except as regards those bums which are inflicted as a means of torture^ 
to which ample reference is made in the Chapter devoted to that subject, 
and those which are made by native practitioners, by moxa and charcoal 
gool^ by way of counter-irritation in cases of spleen, rheumatism, &c., all 
that I am aware of as being remarkable in this class of injuries liere is, 
that native children very frequently fall into the fire. There is probably 
not a village in In3ia where many children may not bo seen miserably 
scarred or with contracted necks or limbs from this cause. 

SCALDS— SUN-BURNS. 

In India, an excessive dogi’ee of sun-burning produces, in certain sub- 
jects, especially in thin-skinned Europeans of rufous complexion, a state 
of parts precisely resembling an extensive scald. This danger is chiefly 
incurred by those who venture to bathe in tanks, upon which the sun is 
shining. As they leave the water, their backs are burnt. Their position 
is that of a hand placed on a mirror upon which a tropical sun is shining. 
The drummer boys, up-country, are well aware of this danger. About 
five years ago, a red-haired European, who had been bathing in a tank 
in Entally, came to the Medical College Hospital with nearly as much 
vesication upon his back as would have been caused by pouring tho 
contents of a kettle of boiling water over it. His recovery was, how- 
ever, much quicker, as the injury to the skin was less. 

In 1868, the death of a man named Ram Sao, said to have been killed 
by lattee blows, came before the police at Lokemanpore in the Bhaugul- 
pore district. The Civil Surgeon stated decidedly tljat the beating had 
not caused death, but was of opinion that death might have been caused 
by a severe scalding, the marks of which were plainly visible. There 
was, however, no proof that the man had been scalded, but it appeared 
that he had been rolling about drunk in the sun, and the medical oflSicer 
said that death might possibly have resulted from heat-apoplexy, though 
this would still leave tho marks of scalding unaccounted for. There was 
a long correspondence earned on between the police, judicial and medical 
authorities, but the question was never cleared up, though the three 
persons accused were committed under section 304.* ^ 


* Bengal Police Report, for 1868, p. 119. 
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X cite the above as being, possibly, a case of sun^barn. I have certainly 
not seen each a case in a native, but it is a matter of yearly experience 
that both Hindus and Mahomedans are liable to die from sun-stroke; and 
I think that, as a general rule, sinapisms produce vesication much more 
readily in ill-frd natives than they do in the generality of Europeans. 
I leave this point for fbture illustration.* 

INJURIES AND DEATH FROM LIGHTNING. 

These deaths are very frequent in India, but I do not know that the 
profession have added anything material to the knowledge of this subject 
obtained in Europe. The Commissioner of Burdwan reports that, in 1869, 
sixty-two persons were killed by lightning in that district. In the Cuttack 
district, twelve deaths occurred from this cause. 

I attended, at Chittagong, a native lad who had been thus stricken down, 
when working in a garden situated upon a very low kill. The symptoms 
were those of severe shock to the nervous system, — collapse froria which 
re-action was not very easily obtained. 

In 1859, the new barracks at Nursapatam were struck by lightning, 
and three sepoys were struck down ; they survived the shock, but, for 
some time, the life of one was doubtful.f 

Surgeon F. Carter has reported the very remarkable cases of three 
sepoys who were struck by lightning, while sleeping on an isolated 
mountain eminence, during the Hazara campaign. Though they all 
described the feeling, on being struck, as a sudden shock, as if struck 
by a bullet, they became instantly insensible, and remained so for 
some two hours or more. They appeared to be dead, and their deaths 
were reported to the surgeon. In the morning they wore perfectly 
sensible, did not complain of much pain, and had no alarming symp- 
toms. The details of the severest case will sufficiently display the 
%anner in which the lightning acted upon the bodies, clothes, and 
bayonets of all three, and upon the cartridge boxes of two. Sunt 
Sing , — The entire back, from the shoulders down to the loins, was char- 
red and bared of skin ; the burn then turned round to the front lower 
part of the abdomen, left side, and extended down the front and round 
to the back part of the thigh in a sort of spiral form. The burn was, for 

* The Negro is believed to be exempt from sun-stroke. Do ih&ahoriginal races of India enjoy 
the same immunity? Dr. BoisUniere, a member of the St Lewis Medical Society (Humboldt 
Medioal Archives) ^ says that the peculiar immunity of the Negro from sun-stroke is, os he 
believes, owing to the fact of his having, as it were, two livers^ one interior, the other exterior 
•^his skin. The black pigment deposited there is, in fact, black bile, or the constituents of 
bile, and this hydrocarbon keeps up that glossy, ebony hue. The Negro never gets bilious ; 
a large quantity of bile is required to keep him black. 

I do not think tha^ this argument will stand, as the last fatal case of sun-stroke, in a 
native, which has occurred in my practice, was in as black a man as Calcutta produces, 
except, perhaps, in the Fisher Caste, 
f Ind. Med. Gaz., June 1, 1967, p. 162. 
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the most pait, superficial, but there were several coustderableHiiased 
patches deeply burut. His bayouet, which was in its leather case, was 
marked iu several places, chipped as if struck with a harder metal, and 
having the blue-black appearance as if burnt ; but the leather of the 
case was torn, but showed no signs of having been burnt ; his leather 
cartridge case, and tin-swivel, which he also wore, was torn in several 
places, but showed no signs of having been burnt. The clothes he wore 
were : Ist, regimental coat, which was rent up the back in several places 5 
2nd, two light under-shirts also rent up the back ; 3rd, pyjamas rent 
down the left thigh. None of these showed any signs of having been 
burut, nor was any cloth deficient. The burns were dressed, and the man 
forwarded to the Field Hospital at Aghee. October 23rd, Camp Aghee. — 
Be-admitted to regimental hospital tents,*much reduced in strength and 
weight, considerable foul discharge, as might be expected from so large a 
raw surface, and two large patches of rather deep sloughs in process of 
separation. No part of the burn has yet began to heal. Ordered tonics, 
brandy, and morphia at night. To bo dressed with calamine ointment. 
The burn now healed very rapidly, and, under the influence of good food, 
&c.f and scrupulous attention to cleauliness, his health rapidly improved. 
November 1 7th. — Perfectly well, with the exception of slight contrac- 
tion of the left thigh : leave for three months. 

The following report of a •postmortem examination is by Baboo 
Odoy Chand Dutt, Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Pooree.* At 4 p.m., on 
17th May 1867, I examined the body of Bamo Swame, aged eighteen 
or twenty, reported to have been killed yesterday evening, by a flash 
of lightning on the side of a road. There was a small temple opposite 
to the spot where the deceased fell, but there were no trees in its 
immediate vicinity. Deceased had no umbrella with him. It was rain- 
ing liard, and there were thunder and lightning at the time he fell. 

The following injuries were found on his body : — 

A lacerated wound, three inches long, dividing the skin, and situated 
transversely behind the right paidetal prominence. The epicranial aponeu- 
rosis beneath the wound was undivided and entire. Beneath it there 
was an effusion of dark coagulated blood, extending from the margin of 
the wound forward, and inward to the middle of the forehead, and about 
four inches long and two broad. On removing the skin and aponeurosis 
from the skull cap, the following fractures of the cap, dividing the bones 
through their entire thickness, were observed : — 

— A longitudinal fracture, commencing a little above the right 
frontal prominence, and passing backward over the right parietal 
prominence to the back of the head. 2 rwf. — An oblique fracture com- 


Ind. Lancet, August 1, 1859, p. 14. 
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mencing from above th^ left temporal bone, proceeding backwards and 
inwards to the posterior end of the sagittal suture ; then downwards 
and outwards to meet the posterior extremity of the ftactnre first 
described, and passing beyond it to the extent of an inch and-a-half. 
3r^. — A fracture commencing from the first or longitudinal one over 
the right parietal prominence, passing inwards and forwards over 
the top of the skull, to the point of union of the coronal and sagittal 
sutures. The skin from the lower margin of the scalp wound behind 
the right ear, down to below the larynx, was of a reddish black 
color and hardened or leathery. The patch was about an inch broad on 
the neck, but double that breadth under the chin. A similar burn on 
the left shoulder, from one to one and-a-half inch in breadth, extending 
from the posterior edge of the shoulder forwards, and downwards to two 
inches below the clavicle. The muscles and cellular tissue beneath these 
patches of burnt and hardened skin were unafiected. There was a similar 
mark or burn on the anterior and inner part of the right thigh below 
the groin, four inches in length and one inch in breadth. A similar but 
slight and smaller mark on the left thigh ; a lacerated wound, dividing 
the skin, situated transversely on the abdomen, two inches below the 
umbilicus and five inches in length. A penetrating wound of the abdo- 
men, two and-a-half inches long, a little above and parallel to the left 
Poupart’s ligament. — Tlirough this wound about four feet of the small 
intestines had protruded. They were of a dark red color, and singed and 
contracted in appearance. Another lacerated wound, four inches in 
length, dividing the skin and situated below the left Poupart’s ligament, 
parallel to the penetrating wound of the abdomen above described. No 
other marks of burns or injuries were found on the surface of the body. 
On opening the skull, the right side of the. brain was found to be covered 
with a thin layer of blood. In other respects, the brain was normal in 
appearance. The lungs and heart were not altered in any way. The 
stomach contained a quantity of undigested rice and vegetables. The 
portion of the bowels inside the abdominal cavity appeared somewhat 
redder than natural. The liver, spleen, and kidneys were normal in 
appearance. 

Refeiiing the question to my friend Dr. Oldham, of the Geological 
Survey, whose researches into the history of iErolites are well known to 
the scientific world, I am informed by him that there are cases on record 
in which injuries, which have not proved fatal, have been occasioned 
by these bodies in falling. 

CAUSES OF DEATH AFTER INJURIES. 

The always important questions which may arise regarding the Causes 
of Death at various periods after the infliction of Injuries^ are often 
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of great interest, and of some complci:it 3 r in India. It may bo taken ai a 
general rule that, whorerer individuals sufTeting fhnn grave atid progres- 
sive disease of any of the principal viscera are attacked with sevOre dls- 
order,-^heiher occurring spontaneously, as in fever or dysentery, or 
resulting from any mechanical violence or injury, as a beating or a fkll, — 
their lives become seriously imperilled ; the faulty state of their viscbra 
being likely to interfere materially with all reparative processes in their 
systems. 

Twenty-four years ago I went carefully over the whole of the records, 
at Guy’s Hospital, of cases in which Injuries and Surgical Operations, 
not in themselves of an essentially fatal character, had been followed by 
death at periods of a few hours or days, — during a period of fifteen years. 
The results were that, out of 153 such cases which had occuiTed in the 
hospital, death had resulted from infiammation of internal organs or secret- 
ing surfaces (excluding the liver and spleen) in 143 instances. In the 
remaining 19, the patients died from other causes, such as tetanus, slough- 
ing, haamorrhage, suppuration, gangrene, erysipelas, diarrhoea, and total 
deficiency of reparative action in the wound. In one only, the precibe 
cause of death was not ascertained. Out of these 1 53 cases, there was 
marked disease of the spleen, liver, and kidneys in 93 cases. In the 
143 caseis of death from internal inflammations, there was also super- 
added marked disease of the spleen, liver, or kidneys, or of all these 
organs at once, in 90 instances. 

In commencing his search for the cause of death in any case, where tlie 
operation of violence is suspected, the surgeon must determine to satisfy 
himself upon three points ; — (1) — Whether the injury was, in itself, 
essentially and necessarily mortal ; (2) — Whether the deceased had 
previously sufiered from organic disease of any important organ ; and 
(3)— -Whether the appearances are such as to lead to a belief that death 
resulted from the injuly or the disease, or from both of these together, 
each acting upon and aggravating the other. 

It is generally well known that, in Europe, intemperate persons, the sul^ 
jects of organic disease of the abdominal depurative viscera, are, in an 
unusual degree, liable to suffer from Uncontrollable HmmOTThage^ in 
consequence of comparatively slight operations and injuries, as well as 
after childbirth and during salivation. I have met with several instances 
which have convinced me that this predisposition is much increased ia 
India, doubtless in consequence of the operation hefe of marsh poison as 
an additional cause of cachsemia. One or two illustrations of this fact will 
sufioe. In 1853, 1 was called upon to examine the body of a European, who 
had died under suspicious circumstances* He was a stout and well-made 
person, about thirty-six years of age. His habits had been notoriously intem- 
perate, and the Magistrate of Howrah had, on that account, removed him from 
tiie place of a police oouatable some time previously. I found several small 

T 2 
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wounda aud acratohes on one side of the face and forehead. ' The most 
considerable of these was a narrow ragged puncture on the temple, which 
reached the pericranium, but into which 1 found that I could not succeed, by 
tlie most careful dissection, in tracing any branch of the temporal artery. 
Sdli the entire body was so completely blanched, that death must certainly 
have resulted from haemorrhage. The liver was enlarged and probably fatty, 
the kidneys were mottled in a remarkable degree. His native servant 
stated that he had shut himself into his room with a large supply of ardent 
spirits ; that, on the day preceding his death, he had fallen from his bed 
on a bottle which, in breaking, had wounded him ; still that they had 
been afraid to disturb him, and that he had continued to drink spirits and 
to bleed until he sank. This statement was confirmed by the appeaitince 
of the floor and bod, which were almost covered with blood. The frag- 
ments of a quart bottle were found by the bedside. I had no hesitation 
in testifying that, judging by the account of his habits which I had 
received, and by the state of his organs, he had probably died from 
hsemorrbago in the manner alleged. 

About ten years ago, I was twice called to attend an excessively intem- 
perate European who, on two occasions, barely escaped with life from at- 
tacks of most violent and persistent haemorrhage. Once from a sloughing 
chancre involving the froeuum, and again from epistaxis. He, however, 
survived these attacks several years. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the well-known fact that hepatic and 
splenic diseases are extremely rife among the lower classes of natives ; 
and, when we observe the frequency of intemperance among them,* and 
their continual exposure to groat atmospheric vicissitudes, it is not sur- 
prising that they should be often afflicted witli renal disorders .t 

Splenic disease frequently prevents recovery from injuries in this 
country. We can hardly expect a compound fracture to do well in one 
of the emaciated subjects of splenic cachexia, when we know that the 
application of a fly blister over the enlarged spleen would almost inevitably 
cause gangrene, and that cancrum oris (which is, I think, more properly 
dtlled malarious sloughing phagedmna) may at any time attack and destroy 


♦A native is never a tippler : when addicted to spirits, he always drinks with a determina- 
tion to make himself drunk as speedily, and as completely as possible, lie can generally 
state the precise quantity of liquor that will produce this effect, — as half a bottle (perhaps 
the average dose), a bottle, a bottle and-a-half, or two bottles. 

f Dr. Morehead collected 81 cases of Bright’s disease in the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Ilospita), 
Bombay. — (Tranmetions of the Medical and Phyncal Society of Bomhay^ No. X.) ; and Dr. 
Edward Goodeve was, I believe, one of the first who ascertained that this lesion is not un- 
frequent among natives in the Bengal Presidency. Dr. Joseph Ewart has published some 
interesting remarks upon “ The Causes, Pathology, and 'Ireatment of Granular Kidney” as 
observed in the AJmere Jail.— Znrfzan AnnaU of Medical Science^ April, 1866, p. 689. 
HyNative Wards in the Medical CoUege Hospital generally contain one or two cases of 
Morbus BriyhUU 
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Inm. Sir Ranald Martin’s remark that the blood of these onfortunates 
demonstrates, hj its hue, the presence of splenic disease on making 
the first incision, must have suggested itself to every surgeon in India* 
The blood of these patients has precisely the appearance of thin claret. 

The tendency of this state of the system to render mortal, injuries 
which would be trivial in persons of sound constitution, was brought 
forward very clearly in a trial in the Calcutta Supreme Court, in August 
1837 . 

A Mahomedan lady was tried for the murder of a young female child. 
It appeared that the child was suspended by the hands, and beaten. The 
hands swelled, and were dressed with chunam and turmeric. The blows 
were slight. Deceased came to the house about two years previously, 
being one of the girls who came from the country that was inundated. 
She had spleen, and fever, and ague, when she came. She used to remain 
well ten or twenty days, and then got ill, and then well, and this continued 
to the day of her death. She was subject to purging. She had sores on 
her hands and body, her feet, back, and head. She had itch on her body, 
hands, and head. 

Mr. O’Brien, after describing the wounds on the body, stated: “I 
observed during the child’s life, when brought to the hospital, that she had 
eularged spleen. She smelt of turpentine. I think deceased died from the 
sloughing ulcers, which brought on the irritation which caused her death. 
I opened the body for the purpose of examining the spleen ; it was en- 
larged and indurated, and double its natural size. I saw some worms that 
had crept out of the body — intestinal worms. I consider the sloughing 
was produced by the disease of the spleen, and it would not have taken 
j)laoo in a healthy subject ; disease of spleen predisposed to that 
affection.” 

“ Dr. Raleigh knows the disease of enlargement of the spleen, generally 
the result of repeated attacks of fever; generally exists in a very dis- 
ordered constitution, and one greatly reduced by fever, and is accompanied 
by afiections of the bowels. Generally speaking, when a constitution is 
in this state, the most trivial injury to the skin is followed by rapid sloxigh- 
ing and gangrene; generally speaking, it is the result of external 
violence, or of blistering. In a subject of that description, such injuries 
as Bclall has described would be likely to produce that effect ; certainly 
not on ordinarily healthy subjects. The scratch of a pice [pin ?] might 
liave produced slougliiug to a great extent.” 

Dr. J. R. Martin. — Spleen is almost universally the result of fever. 
In the Lower Provinces, persons become peculiarly obnoxious to injuries ; 
so much so, that a leech, a blister, or any other abrasion on the skin or 
the surface ends in a very unkindly manner. Fatal results might bo 
produced by injuries tliat with healthy subjects would be quite harmless,” 

“ Verdict — not guilty.” 
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Young aud healthy natiiveie generally reeover well aud quickly from &e 
effects of serein h^ily injuries. This has been ascribed to the temperance 
aud simplicity of their mode of life, aud to the very sparing quantities of 
nitrogenous food whidh they consume,^ I have certainly often seen numero 
ous and enormous wounds, on the pei’sons of natives, heal without occasioning 
a single bad symptom ; and there is generally a quietude and absence of 
irritability about natives which render them in a remarkable degree 
capable of preserving that rest and those restrained positions which favor 
the healing of wounds. Still I have never seen or heard of anything 
which would lead me to conclude that the people, of Bengal at least, 
have greater soundness and reparative power of constitution than are to be 
found generally among healthy Europeans : and I feel convinced that 
the constitutional vigour of these people has been much over-rated. 
True, the Bengalee lives upon a plain diet in which a very small pro- 
portion of nitrogenous material is ooutainod, but his food is often scanty in 
quantity, and probably consists of the worst kinds of rice, fish, and lentils ; 
he works hard, he is badly lodged and badly clothed ; he is greatly exposed 
to severe vicissitudes of temperature ; he is perhaps au opium-eater m* 
gunjah smoker, aud is probably a drunkard, consuming the worst of all 
spirituous liquors in largo quantities ; scurvy very often lurks in his system ; 
his internal organs have suffered more or less in structure from the above 
causes. His body is lean aud auemiuted i he has been habituated to 
sexual excess from his boyhood ; aud, if the inhabitant of a town, he 
probably suffered from syphilis aud from the use of mercury employed with 
the most reckless carelessness. This is by no means an unfair description 
of a considerable proportion of those who seek relief at our dispensaries, 
lu such constitutions, maulfestatious of gi'eat reparative power are 
scarcely to be looked for. It is very remarkable how distinctly 
the disorders which are cousecutlye to injuries aud operations in Bengal 
carry with them the evidences of miasmatic iufiuence. In place of the 
surgical fever, erysipelas, aud tedious suppuration so common after 
wounds among the diseased aud ill-lodged poor of Europe, we have here 
fever of true intermittent character, gangrene, diarrhoea, aud dysentery,! 
while cases of traumatic tetanus are very mucli indeed more frequent in 
India than in Europe, although scarcely so inevitably destructive to life. 
In city atmospheres in Indio, persons of all races, and apparently of all 


^ Blr. Baynes says From some peotdiarity oither in the constitution <nr mode of 

life of the natives of this country, wounds not immediately fatal more freqnently and more, 
readily heal than in the European subject : so that, if the constitution survive the first shook, 
it is apparently in less danger from attacks of fever, inflammation, erysipelas, ^c.,' which, 
in other climates, are so frequently the secondary causes of death. 

t In the records, 1 find eight cases in which fatal diarrhma or dysentery supervened la 
cases of wound, and only one case of erysipelas. 
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oonBtUutioQS, are liable to surgical fever» plilebiii6» ost^ mjelitUs and 
other evidences of blood poisoning after wounds and surgical operations. 

in the cases of those who die in hospital fi'om the effects of wounds 
inBioted with malicious intent, it appears to be generally conceded, as a 
matter of course, by the judicial authorities, that life has been saoriBced, 
despite of the employment of the most judicious medical and surgical 
tioatment attainable.* In cases, however, where severe wounds have 
been evidently mismanaged by native practitioners (as in an instance 
where, some of the ribs having been cut through, cow-dung was applied 
and oozed into the pleural cavity), t it is generally inquired whether the 
{fhtient might not have recovered under proper treatment, and whether 
his death was not attributable rather to mismanagement than to the injury ? 
This is well answered by Taylor — “ The true distinction in all such cases 
is that, if the death was evidently occisioned by grossly erroneous medical 
treatment, the original author of the violence will not he answerable; 
but, if it arise from the want merely of the higher skill which can only 
be commanded in great towns, he will be responsible, because he has 
wilfully exposed the deceased to a risk from which he has, practically, 
no means of escaping.” Again, Baron Platt is reported to have observed, 
in 1845, that, — ‘‘ If a man inflicted a wound likely to produce death, and 
the wounded party should fall into the hands of an unskilful practitioner, 
whereby death was hastened, the aggressor would still be responsible for 
the result. If the wound had not been likely to produce death, but by 
unskilful treatment death ensued, then that would not bo murder.”^ 

Howliah Bin Pursapee was tried in 1831, at Dharwar (Bombay Presi- 
dency), for murder. There was an old quarrel between prisoner and 
deceased : meeting at the gate of their village, deceased coughed in a con- 
temptuous manner. Upon this provocation, prisoner drew his sword, 
inflicted a wound, and made off. The wound was on the fleshy part of 
the calf, the sinews were cut, the bone exposed, and the wound gaped 
open very wide. It was shown that an ignorant person had attempted 
to doctor the wound, and, instead of sewing it up, had kept it open, and, 
by the application of inflammatory medicines, had so irritated the wound 


* In one case only do I find it inquired of a sub-assistant surgeon whether every atten- 
tion was paid to the dressing of a patient’s wounds during his stay in hospital, and whether 
maggots attacked any of his wounds before death. The replies to these questions appear to 
have boon satisfactory. 

t The wounds of persons brought in from distant mofussU villages are, of course, generally 
in a miserable condition : chunam and huldoe (lime and turmeric) are favorite applica- 
tions. In cases of bssmorrhage, large masses of raw cotton, powdered with charcoal dust, are 
among the least objectionable applications. In a report of the Coimbator Dispensary 
(Madras Presidency), Mr. Porteous says that nearly all his patients had their wounds either 
foul, or filled up with charcoal and oil, or jaggery and olmnam (treacle and lime), requiring 
some days ere they would clean. 
t Op. Citat., p. 274. 
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that mortificaiton ensued, which was the immediate cause of death. The 
Sudder Court held that the offence of which the piisoner had been proved 
guilty was culpable homicide, and not murder, and therefore passed a 
sentence applicable to the former offence, viz., ten years’ imprisonment 
with hard labor.* 

Mr. Baynes observes, — The culprit must take what may be called 
the consequences of his country. A native of India can, clearly, have 
no right to complain if he be punished for indicting a wound which proves 
mortal, under the comparatively unskilful treatment which it will pro- 
bably receive, merely because, had it been inflicted within the reach of 
European skill, it would, most probably, not have proved so ; but, on thfe 
other hand, he has a right and claim to all the mitigating considerations 
which may arise from the fact of unusual means having been resorted 
to in order to its cure ; or from th# wounded party neglecting to resort 
to the usual means ; or from the fatal effect being clearly traceable to 
the state of constitution of the deceased at the time ; and the Court will, 
in all cases, put to itself the question, — was the amount of injury inflicted 
apparently suflicieut to cause death in a person of ordinary health and 
vigour ?”t 

Where the medical evidence showed that the deceased would not have 
necessarily died from the effects of the wound, had it not been for the 
state of his health, and where there was no proof of any intention to 
take life, the Court held that the prisoner could not be convicted of 
wilful murder, but passed sentence for culpable homicide. Reports, L. 
P,, 1856, Part I., page 936 ; Reports, W. P., 1856, Part I., page 404. 
See para, 3993. Beaufort’s Digest, Second Ed., page 776, para. 3923. 

Fagoo, in a gambling quarrel, struck Chedi once on the face with a 
lattee. Chedi seems either to have been knocked down by the blow, 
or to have sat down at once on receiving it. The evidence is not consistent 
on this point. The medical evidence proves that tetanus had supervened 
upon the wound ; that the wound was not, in itself, either severe or dan- 
gerous ; and that, even then, it was possible enough that, under proper 
remedies, he might have recovered. He was, however, taken away in a 
dooly towards his own ^use, which he never reached, dying on the 
way in the boat crossing the river, the day after he had been seen and 
proscribed for. Convicted of culpable homicide, but without any aggra- 
vating circumstances calling for heavy punishmont.J 

Dr. Kenneth Mackiunon has very justly insisted upon the danger which 
attends the pmctice of sending all wounded persons to the suddor sia- 


^ Bellasis' Reports, p. 60. 
t Op. Citat., p. 66, 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, June 7th, 1856, p. 940. 
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tions— quite irrespectively of the length of the journey and of the severity 
of the hurt. 

TORTUEE. 

The causes of many of the kinds of bodily injury brought under the 
notice of medical men in India would be perfectly inexplicable if attention 
had not been paid to the various modes of Torture practised by the natives. 

Seeing that the last vestige of judicial Torture* was not expunged from 
our own Criminal Code until the year 1771; that, at the commence- 
ment of this present year, 1870, it still lingered in four cantons of Swit- 
zerland; and that, according to M. Emile Anderoli, it has not long ceased 
to be known to the Russian police; — it is not surprising that, in ancient 
times, the absolute rulers of India should have employed this potent 
means of intimidation and extortion upon their subjects ; or that, 
among a crafty and timid people, the traditions of the practice should 
be preserved, and not unfrequently acted upon in the present day.f 

Very little information can bo gathered from books with regard to 
Torture, as now practisotl in Bengal. Mr. Taylor mentions^ that it was 
formerly a common practice, among zemindars in the neighbourhood of 
Dacca, to confine their ryots in irons, and to subject them to Torture of 
different kinds ; but that they, in the present day, seldom go beyond the 
length of imprisoning their ryots, though instances of more severe punish- 
ment occasionally occur. 

I have been at considerable pains to ascertain the various modes of 
Torture still known, and had recourse to, in Bengal. Much of the infor- 
mation embodied in the following details has been furnished me, in reply to 


* The Peine Forte et Dure. 

t An archer having? attempted the life of the Emperor Akbar,the bystanders were anxious 
that he should be tortured to make him confass the names of his confederates. Akbar, how- 
ever, refused on the fi^ound that a confession, extorted by such means, would be as likely to 
involve the innocent as the guilty. 

Murshed Kuli Khan, who became Nawab of Bengal in 1718, was, among his other 
atrocities, remarkable for the severity with which he extorted revenue from the zemindars. 
Wo are told that he used to oblige defaulters “ to wear leather long drawers, filled with live 
cats, and to drink buffalo’s milk mixed with salt, till they were brought to death’s door by 
diarrheea.” The chora (or whip) was also constantly in use. According to Stewart, one of 
his agents, Nazir Ahmed, used to deliver over the captive zemindars to be tormented with 
various refinements of cruelty, such as hangiug up by the feet, bastinadoing, and setting 
them in the sun in summer ; and by stripping them naked, and sprinkling them frequently 
with cold water in winter. Another of his people, Syud Reza Khan, ordered a pond to be 
dug, filled with everything disgusting, to which, in scorn of the Hindus, he gave the name 
of Bickoont {Paradise)^ and through this detestable pool the defaulters were drawn by a 
rope tied under their arms. Daring the seventeenth century, the practice of tying wretches 
to palm trees with their bodies smeared with honey, to attract the red ants, was by no means 
unfrequent, especially in Batavia. It will presently be shown that this last-mentioned bar- 
barity is still prevalent in Madras. 

t A sketch of the Topography and Statistics of Dacca, 1640. 
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my questions, by several native gentlemen of high cWacter and exton^iive 
information. . 

My onginal report on this subject appeared in the Indian Annals of 
Medical Science for October 1854, not many days after it « became known 
in Calcutta that the Governor of Madras had directed, in Minutes of 
consultation dated 9th September 1854, that a strict inquiry should bo 
made into the alleged practice of Torture for the purpose of realizing the 
revenues of the State in that Presidency. 

The following pages contain reference to all the modes of torture men- 
tioned in the Report of the Commissioners appointed for the investigation 
of these practices. It will be observed that a similarity, almost amount- 
ing to identity, exists between the modes of torture practised in this and 
in the Madras Presidency, — a fact which goes far to prove that these 
atrocities have been prevalent in every part of India from a period at 
which the laws or, at least, the national customs were the same throughout 
the country. 

Torture was not prescribed by the ancient Ilmdu Lawgivers.* The 
practice was, doubtless, introduced by the Mussalmauns. 

Torture was much used by the Mahomedaii rulers of India. Thus we 
read, in the Seir Mutaqherin, that, when Ali Verdi Khan left his conquest, 
Cuttack, under the Government of his young grandson, a vagabond fakir, 
called Shah Yahya, became a favorite of the prince, and commenced upon 
the rich men of the district a plan of extortion so systematic that his 
house became a tribunal of inquisition whore the business of scourging 
and torturing went on regularly, so that the cries of the oppressed reached 
the cupola of Heaven.” This, naturally, led to a storm. 

Shimshir Khan so tortured Hadji Ahmed, brother of the Nawab Ali 
Verdi Elhan, for the space of sixteen or seventeen days, to oblige him to 
the discovery of his concealed riches, that the unfortunate prince expired. 

We have abundant evidence that this atrocity has now become 
intimately blended with the customs of all sects and classes of natives 
throughout India. The poor practise torture upon each other ; robbers 
on their victims, and vice versa; masters upon their servants; 
zemindars upon their ryots; schoolmasters upon their pupils ; hus- 
bands upon their wives ; and even parents upon their childremf 


* Branding and pouring hot oil into the oar are sanctionod by Menu, and are repeatedly 
mentioned by Halhed, but only aa punishments for detected crime— not as tentative measures 
in cases of suspicion or as modes of torture. 

t We have instances of torture being freely practised in every relation of domestic life. 
Servants are thus treated by their masters and fellow-servants, and children by their parents 
and schoolmasters, for the most trifling offences; the ver} plays of the populace (and the point 
of a rude people's Drama is in its satire) excite the laughter of many a rural audience by the 
exhibition of revenue squeezed out of a defaulter, coin by coin, through the appliance of 
fatniliar provocatives," under the superintendence of a caricatured Tdisildar ; h seems a 
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It is stated, in the Madras Report, that the priests place the hUtee and 
ananthal (instruments of torture) before the Triputhj Idols, and expose 
them to the sun, if their votaries are backward in their offerings.* That 
one of the most common kinds of punishment in the schools is to suspend 
a boy by the hands, with the fingers joined, to a rope pulled up to a beam; 
this is inflicted on boys above twelve years of age. Another punishment 
is to pinion the boys, and cause them to stand in a bending posture 
with their thumbs on their toes ; another is tying the hands with the knees 
within the arms, and then thrusting a stick between the arms and knees 
and rolling the boys over.f I have been informed, by a native Christian 
gentleman, that flogging with the stinging bichattee plant and tying por- 
tions of this plant upon the body, arc punishments in common use by 
native schoolmasters in Bengal. Again, it is stated in the Report that 
Indian mothers often make their children (as a punishment) stand in painful 
positions looking at the sun.J The Sub-Judge of Mangalore informed the 
Committee that, a short time previously, in his own compound, a native tied 
his child's hands together, and then put some pepper into.his eyes, castigation 
having failed. He understood that this was not at all an uncommon mode 
with parents of subduing tlieir children, and that not only among the most 
ignorant classes. § I was informed by my friend the late Mr. Bedford that, 
previous to ray relieving him at Chittagong, the son of an East Indian of 
indifferent character employed there, with whom I was also acquainted, 
came to him with inflamed eyes, declaring that his father had punished 
him by introducing red pepper into them. 

In 1869 the Rev. J. Long, of Calcutta, obtained photographs of a series 
of pictures of the tortures practised upon boys in the village schools of 
Bengal. These punishments are described as follows in Mr. Long’s introduc- 
tion to Adam’s Reports on Vernacular Education published in 1868. 

“ A boy is made to bend forward with his face toward the ground; a 
heavy brick is then placed on his back, and another on his neck ; and, 
should he let either of them fall within the prescribed period of half an 
hour or so, he is punished with the cane. 

A boy is condemned to stand for half an hour or an hour on one foot; 
and, should he shake or quiver, or let down the uplifted log before the 
time, he is severely punished. 


time-honored institation, and we cannot be astonished if the practice is still widely prevalent 
amon^ the ignorant, uneducated class of native public servauts .” — Madras Commissioners^ 
Report^ p. 60. “ In one of the satirical processions which take place in Dacca once a year, 
there is a representation of a Darogah torturing a man in the most indecent manner. Would 
it have been so if these things were uncommon f Docca News,, December 13, 1866. 

* Appendix C. No, 14, Salem, p. cxliii. 
t Appendix C. No. 10, Canara, p. cxiv. 
t Appendix C. No. 14, Salem, p, cxllu. 

§ Appendix C. No, 10, Canara, p, cxv. 

u2 
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^ A hoy Ib made to sit on the floor in an exceedingly constrained posi* 
iion, with one leg turned up behind his neck. 

“He is made to sit with his feet resting on two bricks, and his head 
bent down between both legs, with his hands twisted round each leg so as 
painfbliy to catch the ears. 

A boy is mode to hang for a few minutes, with his head downwards, 
from the branch of a neighbouring tree. 

“ His hands and feet are bound with cords, to these members so bound 
a rope is fastened, and the boy is then hoisted up by means of a pully 
attached to the beams or rafters of the school. 

“ Nettles, dipped in water, are applied to the body, which becomes 
irritated and swollen ; the pain is excruciating, and often lasts a whole 
day; but, however great the itching and the pain, the sufferer is not alloweii 
to rub or touch the skin for relief, under the dread of a flagellation in 
addition. 

“ The boy is put up in a sack along with some nettles, or a cat, or som(3 
other noisome creatures, and then rolled along the ground. 

“ The fingers of both hands are inserted across each other with a stick 
between, and two sticks without drawn close together and tied. 

“ A boy is made to measure so many cubits on the ground, by marking 
it along with the tip of his nose. 

“ Four boys are made to seize another, two holding the arms, two the 
feet ; they then alteraately swing him and throw him violently to tho 
ground. 

“ Two boys are made to seize another by the ears ; and, with these 
organs well outstretched, he is made to run along for the amusement of 
^he bystanders. 

“ A boy is constrained to pull his own ears ; and, if he fail to extend 
them sufficiently, he is visited with a sorer chastisement. 

“ Two boys, when both have given offence, are made to knock theii* 
heads sev eral times against each other.” 

Torture by Heat, 

Punishment by burning and branding, and by the application of hot oil, 
was one of the commonest practices of the ancient Hindu law. Vide 
Halhed, p. 271, et seq. of the fines for Adultery ; and p. 296 of the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on a Soodra for reading the Vedas. 

The author of a paper already cited on the “Women of Hindustan,” says 
that, among the ancient people of Orissa, and in some parts of Behar, it was 
the practice to pluck out the eyes, to cut off the ears, to burn ojf the lips, 
eyebrows^ and nostrils of an adulteress, and then to turn the poor woman 
forth upon the wide world to die of starvation or a broken heart. 

^ Tho following practices are now only too common in Bengal. 

Scorching various parts of the body^ — 1st, burning by the heated 
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cbillura of a pipe, or kaliha, called in Bengali {Kalika puriya dag dcoyd) ; 
2nd, by red-hot charcoal or a gul {Gul puriya dag deoya) ; 3rd, by a 
lighted torch {Mduhal diya pordna) ; 4th, by red-hot iron (JLoha puriya 
deon) ; 5th, by heated oil ( Garam tel dhaliya deoyd)-^or pouring hot 
oil, or by hot water. It cannot, however, always be ascertained how the 
bums have been inflicted. 

The surgeons’ reports, sent into the Nizamut, contain the detaiU 
of several cases where torture by fire was evidently ha<l recourse to* 
It is not perfectly clear, in all, by what means the heat was applied, 
but the following are evidently examples of the 2ncl, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
modes. I have met with one case of the first kind in my own practice. 
In a case sent in by Mr. Stanlake Batson, of Shahabad, in 1841, it is 
mentioned that “the patient had a circular wound on the fore-arm, near 
the elbow, occasioned by the application of some heated body to the part.” 
The individual at first appeared to be feigning insanity, and accounted for 
the injury in more than one improbable way ; he, at length, stated that 
the malik of his village aud others alleged against him that his mother 
was a dain, or witch, and had applied a hot tiklee to his arm to torture 
him, with a view to compel him to leave the village ; although doubtless 
false, this statement must be taken as representing an existing practice.* 

Dr. Archer, when at Howrah, informed me that a case occuiTed within bis 
observation at Kishenagur, in which a native, finding a man in his house 
evidently with no good intention, overpowered and bound the intruder; 
and then, seating himself beside him, lighted a pipe and continued, from 
time to time, to apply the heated chillum to the unfortunate wretch’s flesh, 
until he had rendered him a very fit subject for surgical care. 

In examining cases of this kind, it must be borne in mind that the 
application of the charcoal gul and of a rude but very severe kind of 
moxa,— both producing circular or oval eschars, — is among the most 
frequent practices of the native doctors, especially in cases of enlarged 
spleen and chronic rheumatism, and as an ordinary means of counter- 
irritation. 

A case remarkably illustrative of this point occurred at Mooltaye, in 
the Saugor territory, in 1851. It was reported to the Tehsildar of the 
place that a dak hurkaru, — who had lately come to his home from duty, 
and for three or four days had been ill with vomiting and purging, — had died 
the night before ; and that, owing to his wife having an intrigue with a 
person named, and to consequent domestic quarrels, there was suspicion 
of foul play. Upon viewing the body, this officer found that the belly, 
hands, and feet were black, as if scorched by fire. The man’s mother-in- 
law confessed that she had poisoned him with white arsenic. He appears 

• Soe also Nizamut Adawlui Reports, Vol. II., Part 1, of 1852, p. 211, and Macnaghteirs 
Reports, Vol. 11., p. 56. 
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to bave receired medical treatment The Tebsildar afterwards Informed 
the Sessions Judge that it is customary, thereabouts, to have the part 
affected with disease or pain burnt with hot iron, and that he supposed tiiis 
process had been applied in the present instance. If so, the Judge con- 
sidered it likely that it was done at the instance of the sufferer, or the 
neighbours ; and it would, of course, be the cue of the prisoner (assuming 
her guilt) to maintain and encourage the belief that his illness was foom 
natural causes.’*^ 

Beference is made, in the Madras Report,f to the prevalence there of 
eases in which wounds and markSf with blistering juices^ are self* 
inflicted for purposes of false accusation. See above, p. 286, use of 
the juice of the Marking Nut. In March 1865, the Assistant Magis- 
trate of Howrah sent me a girl, about ten years old, for my opinion 
as to how certain marks on her cheeks, arms, and back were cau^. She 
asserted that they were burned with a hot chillum, whereas the accused 
declared that they had been made with some paint. I found a large circular 
brown mark on either cheek, each of those marks had a clean and perfectly 
defined edge. The marks on the arms and back were parallel ^ brown 
streaks with clean edges ; there was no vesication, but the cuticle was 
beginning to separate. Such even, clear-edged, symmetrical marks could 
not have been inflicted with a heated body upon any person who was not 
in a state of complete insensibility ; and, from their shape, it was evident 
that they could not have been caused by the application of a chillum. 
1 gave it as my opinion that a fluid irritant had been applied, and that the 
case had been trumped up. 

3rd , — In 1841, Mr. Wilkie, of Dinagepore, reported that a Mussalmaun 
woman had died from the effects of being burnt with a mashal. He found 
a circular ulcer, three inches in diameter, on the back ; the whole of the 
inner sides of both thighs and the pudenda were blistered, as were also both 
arms and breasts ; there were likewise a patch on the outer part of the 
right thigh, and an ulcer two inches long on the popliteal space of that 
limb. 

In 1 845, a well-known housebreaker, of Purneah, was arrested in the 
act of committing a burglary; and the brother of the owner of the house, 
being determined to discover where the rest of the gang had secreted 
the property, tied up the robber with his feet to one post, and his hands to 
another immediately opposite ; and then, with the assistance of the chow- 
kedar and another servant, lit a good-sized torch and burnt him from 
head to foot. The police concealed this atrocity. A few days after, 
wards, the magistrate received a report from the darogah and mohurir- 
who sent in the thief in a cart, saying that he was ill with fever. The 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., Peb. 6, 1862, p. X05. 
t Appendix C., No. 8, Cnddapab, p, xcvii. 
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nwgistmfce, going to see him, fonnd “ his flesh literally burnt off his 
bones.^* He died that night, refusing to say how or by whom he had 
been thus treated. The darogah and mohurir were sentenced to flve 
years’ imprisonment for endeavoring to conceal this atrocity by false 
report.^ 

In Captain Meadowes Taylor’s ** Confessions of a Thug,” the narrator 
says : — “ They threw me down, ♦ ♦ ♦ a red-hot pice was pressed 

upon my forehead ; it was held there as it burnt down to the bone.” 

This practice of torturing tliioves by fire, either is or has been, until 
lately, very prevalent in Bengal. An active ofiicer of the Force told me 
that the expression gurm kuro I tearm him / was familiar to every 
policeman under the old regime. 

It has lately been ruled, in Calcutta, that causing death by branding a 
thief, without the knowledge that the act was so immediately dangerous 
that it would, in all probability, cause death or such bodily injury as was 
likely to cause death, is punishable, under section 304 of the Penal Code, 
as culpable homicide not amounting to murder. — Queen r. Khedun Misser, 
7 W. R. Cr., 54 — Cowell and Woodman. 

In the following case, torture by fire was evidently the prelimi- 
nary to murder, under the most barbarous circumstances : In September 
1845, Mr. Wilkie, of Diuagapore, examined the body of a Mussalmaun 
woman, in which he found that the lower part of the abdomen, the ex- 
ternal genitals, thighs, legs, feet, and palms of the hands had been exten- 
sively scorched by fire, before life was extinct. There was a wound 
above the left ear. This ear and part of the right ear were cut off. 
Mr. Wilkie considered that she had probably boon first stunned, and then 
burnt. It appears more likely, however, that the fatal blow on the head 
was inflicted last. Again, in 1844, Mr. Macintyre, of Furreedpore, 
found on the body of a Mussalmaunee, “ a compound fracture of the 
right leg and violent contusion about the breast and head ; she appeareil 
to have been burnt about the breast and armpits,” where the skin was 
blistered in large patches ; some violence also seemed to have been 
inflicted about tlie pudenda. In 1849, Dr. T. W. Wilson, of Rajshahye, 


♦ Eoport of the State of the Police in the Lower Provinces, for 1845, p. 19. 

Noted by Gerrard that, in 1035, the French put live matches to the fingers of some English 
sailors to make them confess, being loaded with timber, and tell to what place they were 
bound. 

*^Sir WiUiam Bannatyne’s soldiers seized a woman, and bound her, and put lighted 
matches betwixt her fingers for several hours ; the torture and pain made her almost dis- 
tracted, she lost one of her hands, and in a few hours she died.”— TPodrow’s Church of 
Scotland. 

At a Court-martial held at Spithead, John Berkley and Jonathan Stoker, who belonged to 
His Miyesty’s Ship Weazel^ were sentenced to receive each 104 lashes on their bare 
backs, for putting a lighted match between the fingers of two men and a boy who belonged to 
a French vessel.— Gent’s Mag.^ April 1731, 
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examined the person of a Hindu female, and found a rather trivial bum, 
apparently occasioned by the application of some heated substance to the 
skin of the hips, close to the anus, producing blistering and removal of 
the cuticle.* 

Sir Mordaunt Wells sentenced a man to seven years’ imprisonment for 
having thrown his wife down, and having burnt the pudenda with a brand 
from the fire. It was alleged that they had disputed about dinner, but 
it is probable that jealousy may be regarded as the cause in nearly all 
these^cases. 

In 1852, near Aziragurh, an elderly man of some wealth and of notoriously 
dissolute habits, was killed in the house of one of his assamees, where 
he had an intrigue with a married female. The native doctor deposed 
that he found the body covered with blisters from the application of 
fire, and the hair of the head and face was burnt off.f Maiks of violence 
were found on the throat, the windpipe had been forcibly compressed 
by the application of some hard substance, and death by strangulation 
had resulted.^: 

The fiame of a torch, or the oil which drops from it, is the manner of 
torture commonly used by dacoits to compel persons to give up con- 
cealed properly. § 

Tytler mentions|| that, on entering a village immediately after a dacoity 
had been committed, he was shown two stakes, with a shallow pit dug 
be ween them, over which they had suspended the master of the house, and 
had actually roasted him over a slow fire, until he pointed out the place 
where his little treasure was hid. He persisted so long in concealing it 
that he died the next day. 

In a trial for dacoity, with torturing to death, deceased’s son stated that, 
after the departure of the dacoits, he went out and found his father in 
agonies on the ground in the court-yard, the upper part of his body being 
wrapped up with tow to which the dacoits had set fire. His hands had 
the marks of having been tied together. His father said that the dacoits 
had pressed him down by placing the dhakee^ which was near him, upon 

See also the case of a man convicted of wounding the pudenda of his wife, and of having 
thrown burning fuel upon her, as punishment for unchastity. — Nizamvi Adawlut Returns, 
Vol. I. of 1862, p. 762. 

t Bummg the beard {Dariporia dhaya) is also mentioned as a Bengali mode of torture. 

X Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P,, Jan. 7th, 1868, p. 24. 

§ See Macnaghten’s Reports, Yol. I., p. 14; Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Yol. III., Part 1 of 
1868, p. 61 (with a red-hot stick), and p. 410 (with a torch) ; of 1864, p. 461 (torch) • 
p. 728 (torch) ; lUd, p. 742 (torch) ; Bengal Police Reports, 1838, p. 86 (burning) ; Ibid, 
1868 (cotton was placed round a woman and lighted), p. 78 ; Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 
August 1854, p. 182 (sprinkling with hot oil); Ihid^ p. 247 (torch); Ibid^ December 1854 
(oil from a torch), p. 858; IHd, Feb. of same year, p. 269 (torch) ; Jan. 1862, p, 48, 
(torch); J6tcl, Jan. 21, 1867 (match), p. 40; July 22, 1869 (bamboo shavings), p, 218; 
Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 27th Aug. 1862, p. 907 (hot oil), 

II Present State of India, Yol. 1., p. 108. ^ 
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Lis heart ; the old man died from the iuyuries at noon next day* * * § The 
prisoners were convicteji.^ 

In his Report for 1848, Mr. Dampier mentlonsf that, in the district 
of Nuddea alone, one hundred and seventy-four persons were entered, 
within the year, as having been engaged in dacoitees with torture. In 
some instances, this barbarity has been carried to fatal lengths, as in the 
case of an old man of Dinagepore, who was so severely burnt with 
torches by dacoits, to make him give up his money, that he died 
nine days afterwards 4 ai^d in that of another aged man who was 
similarly tortured in Nuddea with so much cruelty that he died from 
lock-jaw four days subsequently. § The only instance which I find in 
which any other mode of torture was employed by dacoits, was one in 
which the woman of the house had her thigh compressed between two 
pieces of bamboo, called a chepa^ to enforce her to discover her husband’s 
property. This, however, occurred in Assam — (Kamroop).|| 

It is rather satisfactory to know that these dacoits, who are so free 
in torturing others by fire, are not unacquainted with its effects upon their 
own persons. It came out at a trial at Hooghly, in 1866, that, in a gang 
commanded by the prisoner Matabdee, “ the members, when introduced into 
the gang, were always subjected to a burning or branding on the thigh to 
try their mettle The Judge and Dr. Herbert Baillie, the Civil Surgeon, 
examined the persons of the prisoners who stated this, and of two others, 
and found the scars of the burning on each in tlie place indicated.^ 

A railway gate-keeper having interrupted six men in taking away some 
bleepers, was seized and held down over the fire until he fainted.** 

A case is mentioned in the Madras Report, in which two peons were 
punished for burning a suspected person with the end of a cheroot.'|*‘(‘ 

4tA. — A man was sent to me for examination by the Magistrate of 
Howrah, with evident traces of a recent burn on the perineum and buttock 
and about the anus (there was no internal injury). He declared that a 
heated iron had been applied by certain persons a day or two previously, 
I confirmed the probability of his assertion. 

In August 1843, a man and his concubine were sentenced, at Nuddea, 
for burning the pudenda, and also other parts of the body of a Hindu 
female child, three years old, with a red-hot iron hat a {ladle),XX 


* Nizamut Adawlut of Calcutta, July 9, 1840. 

t P. 63. 

J Police Reports, L. P., 1838, p. 44. 

§ Police Report for 1846, p, 67. 

II Police Report, August 1864, p. 218. 

^ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Sept. 6, 1866, p. 405. 

** Bengal Pohee Rep., 1868, p. 864. 
ft Madras Report, Appen. 7, p. Ixxxiv. 

II Nizamut Adawlut Returns, Yol. lY., Part 2, p. 279. 
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lu 1853, one Jeebia (Hindu) and others, complained to the Deputy 
Magistrate of Nowada, accusing certain persons of having burnt her with 
a hot iron hus^oa (sickle) on her body, and of haying made her mother 
eat cow’s f esh, charging them with having bewitched a child. She and 
others were, in consequence, tried for peijury. The Court, however, 
decided that tliere was no direct or positive proof of the falsehood of 
the above statements.* 

In 1840, one Rajee Mundul, from motives of jealousy, burnt his wife 
on the thigh and other parts of her body with a heated sickle ; she was 
found dead on the following day, and the prisoner confessed to having 
burnt her, not thinking that it would cause her death.f 

Again, a man was convicted, at Rungpore in 1844, of having burnt 
his wife (whom he had caught in the act of committing adultery) with 
a hot iron. Death appears to have resulted.} 

A goldsmith of 'Cawnpore was sentenced to imprisonment and a heavy 
fine, in 1853, for having tied his runaway apprentice’s arms, stopped his 
mouth with some cloth, and burnt him in ten or twelve difierent parts of 
his body with a heated iron spoon. The boy sufiered some time in hos- 
pital, and was marked for life.§ 

Three Hindus of Cuttack were sentenced to imprisonment in irons for 
seven years, for having, on a false accusation of theft, bound one who served 
them as a laborer hand and foot, and burnt him in about twenty-seven 
places with a heated sickle. Witnesses^ deposed that they saw the man 
lying bound and insensible in defendants’ house, near a fire and two 
sickles. Dr. Pringle said that, at one time, the wounds were dangerous 
from suppuration, and that they must have been made by a weapon shaped 
like the sickle produced in Court-H 

The following is from the Calcutta Indian Daily News of November 
9, 1868 : 

“ A native female, residing in Kidderpore, is at present in custody, 
cliarged with having, with a pair of heated tongs, burnt the lips of her 
sister-in-law, a girl of about twelve years of age, simply because the latter 
had, the day previously, eaten a portion of the other’s dinner.” 

It was stated in the Calcutta Newspapers in May 1868, that Moulvie 
Abdool Luteef had then before him two cases, in each of which a woman 


* See case in which an unfortunate ryot of Midnapore was seized, evidently by the 
orders of his talookdar, and carried to a house where he was tortured by fire, and beaten to 
death with sticks and shoes.— iVwamut Adawha HeportSy Nov. 1868, p. 792. 
f Police Report, L. P., for 1840, p. 62. 
t Ibid, for 1844, p. 88. 

I Nizamnt Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 80th September 1868, p. 1217 — “If he (a onoe- 
bom man) mentions the names and classes of twice-bom persons with contumely, an iron 
style, ten fingers long, shall be thrust, red-hot, into his mouth.*^— Msmi, v. 271. 

{| Nizamut Adawlut Reports, March 30, 1867, p. 416. 
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was charged with burning another woman on .various pai'ts of her body 
with a hot iron. 

A Mussalmaun, In the Bood-Bood Sub*DiVision (Burdwaii), had a Wife 
and a nika wife. The latter murdered the infant daughter of the formei^, 
by drowning her in a tank, after having burnt her body in several places 
with a hot iron.’'^ 

These uses of the hot iron are also well understood in Madras^ 
Shortly before the last edition of this work appeared, a man in Tailjore 
branded a young boy with a hot sickle for an act of ordinary carelessness; 
later still, a man of Vallore swung a young girl to the beam of his house 
by her hands and hair, beat her, and branded her face and arm with a hot 
knife, because she had taken nine pice from his room.’J* The head 
Assistant Magistrate of Tinnevelly reported that there was then “ a man 
in hospital suffering from severe maltreatment, having been half-roasted 
alive,” by villagers, who caught him in an attempt to rob.J 

The following most atrocious case was reported in the Madras Mail of 
the 20th September 1869. At the special sessions of the Tanjore Court, a 
Mahomedan Kazee, named Abdul Kureem, was tried and convicted of 
inflicting grievous hurt on his wife. She was found by the medical officer 
to be suffering from grievous burns on her thighs and abdomen^ her 
body was marked with bruises, and her face with scars. It appears 
that ho had been married for about a year to the poor creature, whom he 
frequently beat after she had been prematurely confined. He said, “ As you 
persist in saying you will return to your mother’s house, I shall bum you,” 
The following is part of her evidence. ‘‘ He returned home about 10 hours 
in the evening, and prepared a fire on the hearth. Ho put the bill-hook 
into the fire to make it hot. Ho gagged me with a cloth, and tied me 
round the body, and put a piece of split bamboo across the back of my 
neck and tied my hands to it. Ho tied ray legs with a rope. * He sat 
down on my neck and breast, and took away my cloth and burned my 
body with the bill-hook. Then he untied mo, and took me to the well and 
put me in the water. He had taken out the cloth from my mouth, but 
he put one hand over my mouth, and the other on my neck. Then he took 
me back to the house, and ordered me to servo him with the food that was 
there. I served him. Then he put a rope round a beam, and tied the 
rope to my hair, and tied my two thumbs together with thread, and kept 
me so till the next morning. Ho staid by me. If I cried out loud, he 
would beat me. Early in the morning he released me. When he staid in 
the house he staid with me, and when he went out, he locked the door. 
After two or throe days, some females came on a festival day to hoar the 


* Bengal Police Report, 1868, p. 204* 
t Appendix C., No. 16, p. clxix. 

^ Ibid^ exevi. 
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Koran read. My husband ^id he should lock me up, and go and read 
the Koran, I asked him if it Was right to look me up when all the women 
had come. Then ho stabbed me with the scissors in the left side of my 
face. He put me into the room and locked the door. The wound bled. 
At 9 o’clock in the evening he returned and released me. I said I wanted 
to go to my mother’s house. He said he had already forbidden me to go, 
and burnt me for saying I would go | and, if I went to my mother’s, she 
would many me to another, and my body which he had seen, must not be 
seen by others, and therefore he should stab me. Then he tied me again. 
My hair was tied to a rope round the beam, and a padlock was attached. 
Then he went out. When he came In he untied mo, and fastened my hair 
by a rope to the pillar and padlocked it. He took the bill-hook, and said 
he was going to cut me. I asked him if he thought that, after doing all 
this, he would go to Makani free from all sin. lie said — Where did you get 
such a tongue ? Then he stabbed mo with a small knife under my loft 
eye. I said it is not a good time to cut me, the neighbours are stirring, 
postpone it a while. It was then night. Ho consented, and he then kicked 
me on the wound where I had been burnt. He lay down in the passage, 
and left mo tied. After some time I heard him snore. I spoke to him 
two or three times to sec if he was awake. He did not speak. I cut 
through my hair with an iron nut-cracker I had concealed, and got 
another cloth, and went out of the house by a back door.” 

It was reported in the Autumn of 1B66 that a native woman had been 
committed for trial, at Bombay, on a charge of branding a little girl with 
a red-hot knife^ 


Torture hy Boiling Oil or Water, 

In 1777, Peggy was executed at Calcutta for the murder of Susannali, 
a slave girl, by scalding her to death with hot water from a kettle.”* 

There is a case, in Macnaghteii’s Beports,f in which a Mussalraaun 
slave girl, between eight and nine years of age, accused her mistress 
of tying her with a cord, heating some oil, and pouring it on her private 
parts. The correctness of this statement appears to have been confirmed 
by the Civil Surgeon. 

A shocking case of torture is now under investigation. A young 
female has had her right hand almost burnt to a cinder, by an opulent 
zemindar, whose ryot she happens to be.”— Report from Calcuttay^AllerCB 
Asiatic Journal^ Jan,, April, 1840, p. 121. 

In 1842, Mr. Kean, of Moorshedabad, reported the case of a Hindu 
in whom both hands and one foot were so much burned that mortification 


* Morton's Decisions of the Supreme Court of Judicattare, Bengal, p. 
4 VoL I., n. 55. 
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ensued. The injured toes, the dngers of both hands, and a large 
portion of the right hand wore thrown off. Mr. Kean oousidered that 
the injury must have resulted from the immersion of the ports in some 
boiling liquid. 

In the same year, the body of a Mussalmaun girl was sent in for 
inspection to Mr. J, Macrae, at Monghyr. All that could be discovered, 
was that the hands and lower paits of the arms were burnt almost to 
eindei*s.’' 

In his Report for the first six mouths of 1842, Mr. Dampier mentions 
a case in which the police of Thaunah Mirzapore, in the Moorshedabad 
district, tied together the fingers and toes of a man suspected of dacoity, 
and drove wedges between them to the greatest extent of tension. He 
was then laid out on his back in the sun ; this not producing the desired 
effect, his hands and feet were dipped into boiling water, then the liga- 
tures wore unloosened and bandages dipped in oil, tied round the fingers 
of both hands and the toes of the left foot, and lighted. Failing to 
obtain a confession, they kept him in the Thanuah, without any remedies 
being applied, until the fingers and toes became gangrenous. These parts 
ultimately dropped off.* 

In 18d4, one Nunda Sonar, of Sarun, inflicted this horrible torture 
upon his own child. The boy, aged only about ten years, was found 
one night by the police lying crying in the street. Ilis body bore marks 
of beating, and his hands of burning. He stated that his father had 
beaten him the day before ; and that, six months previously, he had, 
when drunk, tied him up, bound his hands with tow, and then set fire 
to it ; and that, during the six mouths, he had been confined in the house. 
The poor child had lost the use of his hands, and his statement was fully 
corroborated by witnesses.*!' 

A horrible case of murder by torture, in which this barbarity was 
used, was brought to light in March 185d. Some idols and other property 
belonging to the Rajah of Porgunnah Jalda in the Maunbhoom district 
having been stolen, several suspected persons were apprehended by the 
Rajah’s people, and brought to his gurhy or petty fortress. They were, 
one and all, tortured to extort confession. All were beaten and kept in 
restraint for about three days, being at night all fastened by the feet to 
one rope. Two, however, being the most suspected, were the most 
severely treated. Their fingers wore tied together and shivers of bamboo 
were driven between them. This was also done to the toes; boiling oil 
was then poured on their hands and feet. Having made a kind of pincers, 
by tying two cross-sticks together, they squeezed therewith the testicles 
of Sadhoo Churn (who subsequently died) « and so emasculated him.” 


♦ All the Police Officers were, oi course, severely punished for this atrocity, 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, December X85i, p. 798. 
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A string with a noose was put on his penis^ and, the other end of the 
string being made fast to a tree, one of the tormentors struck the tense 
Bti-ing with a stick. Upon the body of this unfortunate man being 
examined by the Civil Surgeon, it was found that the hands were 
fearfully lacerated, as if by stakes or pieces of iron driven through them 5 
besides which, he had marks of having been scalded with boiling oil or 
water. The medical officer considered that the injuries indicted on the 
hands, feet, and private parts of the deceased, were sufficient to cause, and 
did cause, death.^ 

I have a note of the case, mentioned to me by a medical officer, of a 
sonar (goldsmith), of Seharunpore, who was tied down on his charpoy, 
oiled tow was twisted round his fingers, and set fire to. He was at last 
strangled. 

The following case affords a glimpse of harem-life, in which it is now im- 
possible to distinguish between that which was reported and that which was 
done. It was alleged that Hosanee Khanum, wife of Do wan Kefaitoollah, 
of Hooghly, having had a disagreement with one of her maid-servants, 
ordered her to be thrown into a deg^ or cauldron, of boiling water, but the 
vessel tilting over by the weight of the woman, defeated the cruel pur- 
pose. She was soon seized and brought back \ the mistress then taking 
a knife cut her throat, so as to cause immediate death. The body of the 
victim was then secretly removed and buried in the course of the night. 
Case sent to the Nizamut Adawlut. From Bhaskur^ — India Mail^ 1840. 
The evidence before the Court was very conflicting. It was stated that, 
the unfortunate woman, having been detected in stealing and pawning a 
nose-ring belonging to one of the servants of the house, was ixjpeatedly 
beaten on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday with a brick, and the stalk of the 
leaf of a palm tree, on and about the joints ; and, on Tuesday evening, 
she was beaten, and a stick . . when she told them to do as they 
pleased, as they would not have an opportunity of doing so the next day. 
She cut her throat, but did not die. The Khanum consulted what should be 
done, and four persons were ordered to kill her by stamping on and pressing 
down her chest, belly, and throat. The evidence of the Assistant Sur- 
geon showed that she must have been beaten for a length of time, and 
with the endeavor to leave no trace. A woman confessed that she and three 
others, one of whom was a boy twelve years old, had killed deceased by 
standing upon her, and that she herself stood upqn her belly, Delawur, 
the boy, confessed that he assisted in killing her by standing on h©r belly. 

The superior Court acquitted the Khanum of murder, but convicted her 
of causing or oountenancing the ill-treatment, and sentenced her to a fine 
of rupees 1 , 000 , or a year’s imprisonment. 

The following report appeared in the Calcutta Papers in September 


t Nizamut Adawlut Hejports, March 2, 1855, p. dl5« 
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1869 : — A most otrooious case of police torture in Upper Scinde is 
noticed by the Sindian^ A person accused of murder was seized by the 
police; and by the sanction or connivance of a magistrate ” [this statement 
is absolutely incredible], “ a confession was extorted fix)m him by resorting 
to violence of a nature quite equal in atrocity to the torture inflicted on 
persons in the days of the Spanisli Inquisition. The unfortunate victim’s 
legs were muffled with cloth, and, oil having been applied thereto copiously, 
the police sot fire to it. The sufferings of the man may be more easily 
imagined than described ; and, although he, for some time, held out, the tor- 
ture had at last its proper effect. The man confessed, or at least made a 
statement criminating himself, and it was then that the police relaxed 
their severity ; and struck, not by I’emorse, but fear, had him carried to 
the nearest medical officer procurable there, by whose advice the man’s 
log was amputated, in order to save his life.” 

In 1846, a wealthy merciiant of Arrah, suspecting some of his female 
servants of theft, put them to the ordeal of dipping their hands into 
a vessel of boiling waterJ^ 

The same brutality appears to bo commonly practised in Madras. 

The Judge of Mangalore mentions that, in a case which came judicially 
before him, a Brahmin woman had burned with hot oil the thigh of 
another woman whom she suspected of theft. •)* 

The Civil Surgeon of Chingleput received into the jail, in May 1854, a 
female suffering from two “ severe burns, one on the inside of each of her 
thighs, high up, close to her private parts.”{ 

The Civil Surgeon of Coimbatore mentions a case, in which a sheristadar, 
to ejLtort confession, enveloped the limbs of a person in cotton soaked in oil 
which he set fire to. Death ensued. § 

The Collector and Magistrate of Tanjore reports that a man of that 
district, having lost some small article from his house, “proceeded, as 
a matter of ordinary routine, to dip the hands of his three wives in 
boiling cow-dung, to induce them to confess if they had taken it.”|| 

Pouring hot oil into the ears and nose ( tel dhala) is a mode of tor- 
ture well known in Bengal.^ 

The house of a relative of the Julpigoree Baja having been robbed, 
some of his burkundazes beat or otherwise tortured certain neighbourinj; 


♦ Mr. Dampier’a Beport, 1846, p. 2. 
t Appendix C., No. 12, p. oxxii. 
i /Wd, No. 10, p. oxiU. 

$ Appendix C., p. clxxxv, 

II Appendix C., No. 16, p. cbdx, 

% ^ Should one, through pride, give Instruction to priests concerning their duty, let the 
king order some hot oil to be dropped into his mouth and ear.*’— ifeiw, c. v, 272. “ If a 
Sooder listens to the Vedas of the Shaster, then the oil, heated as before, shall be 
poured into his ears ; and araoez and wax shall be molted together, and the orifice of the ears 
n bft i j be stopped up therewith ,— Code of Gonioo Lnws* 
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ryots, till each named another as the robber. One Falanoo was at last seiased, 
and taken to a house and beaten, and a bamboo laid on his belly, as he 
was extended on the ground, on the ends of which two men stood, ft*om 
which he became nearly senseless ; and then hot oil was sprinkled over 
his body, and finally poured down, or attempted to bo poured down, his 
throat, and he died. A party in this crime was found guiliy of aggravated 
culpable homicide.* 

Torture is also said to he inflicted by compelling the victim to sit on 
an iron vessel containing heated sand or oil. This is termed tela 
ftAo/d— frying in oil. 

Fastening the body to the limb of a tree under which a fire has been 
kindled^ for the purpose of suffocating with the smoko. f 

Ordeal by Heat, 

** On greet occasions let the king cause the porty (accused) to hold 
fire, or to dive under water, &c.” 

Ho whom the blazing fire burns not, whom the water soon forces not 
up, or who meets with no speedy misfortune, must be held veracious 
in his testimony on oath.” — Menu, c. v., 144 and 115. 

In investigating obscure cases of injury by fire in India, it is needful to 
bear in mind that the Ordeal System is by no means extinct. Of the nine 
different modes of conducting the ordeal, hero, one was by red-hot iron, 
and another by boiling oil. A full account of theso modes of ordeal, as 
formerly practised injudicial oases, in some measure under the sanction of 
Government in the Bombay Presidency, will bo found in Forbes’s Oriental 
Memoirs, Vol. I., p, 201 ; and II., p. 25. As lately as 1869, the Government 
of Madras had to repeat an order prohibiting the ghee-' (clarified butter) 
test^ or ordealy practised in cases of adultery by Brahmins on the Malabar 
Coast. The Brahmins’ memorial states that the “ ghee-test ” is not com- 
pulsory, and that ‘‘ it is of gi’cator holiness, is certainly no more a torture, 
and is decidedly less long in healing than the Vishnoo brand i ” it being at 
the worst, a slight bum.” Ward mentions that, at Krishnaghur, in 1807, 
there was a tapta muhti, or ordeal by hot clarified butter, tried before 
7,000 spectators on a young woman accused by her husband of adultery. 

A comparison will show that the plan of the ordeals by fire, as 
practised by the Hindus and by the English in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, was almost identical. Everything was done by the priests, 
and no one now doubts that, whenever the criminal escaped, they 
arranged that he should do so. The Brahmins wisely prefeiTed the 
Balance Ordeal in their own oases, the Saxon priests did not shrink ff'om 
the fire ordeal } but Gilchrist remarks that we meet with no example of 
any champion of the Bomish Church who sufibi'ed the least injury from 

♦ Nujamut Adawlut Report#, Jsa J7, 1856, p. U8, 
t Appeodix C,, p. civ. 
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the touch of hot iron in (hat ordeal. But, when any one was so fool- 
hardy as to appeal to it or to that of hot water, with a view to deprive 
the Church of any of her possessions, he nc'Cer failed to burn hie fingers 
and lose his cause.’^^ Qoorge Logothete speaks of a man who, in the 
thirteenth century, refused to submit to the proof by fire, saying that 
he was not a mountebank. The archbishop pressing him, he declaretl 
that he was willing to receive the red-hot iron, provided it was from the 
prelate’s own hand. The latter, too prudent to accept the condition, acknow- 
ledged that it was wrong to tempt God. Unquestionably, these ordeals 
were mere jugglery .f We have several hints of the modes by which the 
“ fire-eaters,” whose performances used to be so attractive at our English 
fairs, contrived to avoid being burnt. Doubtless, tact and dexterity went 
very far. We know that blacksmiths, glass-makers, plumbers, and practicjil 
chemists manipulate hot bodies much more easily than one who has never 
learnt the act of snuffing a candle with his fingers can. The cuticle is 
capable of being artificially hardened. We are told, in the Journal des 
Scavans for 1680, that Richardson, a famous mountebank in the reign of 
Charles II., rubbed his hands and other parts which were to be exposed 
to the fire with pure spirit of sulphur, the epidermis being thereby 
burned and cauterized, the skin, consequently, became hardened and capa- 
ble of resisting the fiarae.” The great surgeon Ambrose Pare assures 
us that, after washing the hands in urine and unguentum aureum, any 
one may safely dip them into melted leat^; and that, by washing his hands 
in the juice of onions, he could bear a hot shovel on them, while it melted 
lead I Camphor and alum were also in high repute. It is said that a 
wet finger may be safely dipped into a pan of boiling sugar, and that hard 
soap or a soap paste, rubbed over the tongue, will preserve it from being 
burnt by a hot iron rapidly passed over it. 

I tliink that, in some cases of torture by heat in this country, especially 
in questions of theft and adultery, an ordeal may have been intended. 
I only allude to this as afiecting the question of malicious intent. 

Torture by Coldt 

In Bengal, Exposure to the Inclemency of the Night Air ( Nangto 
karo phala raka ) and Sprinkling the Body with Boater in Cold Weather 
(Jhara dhya) axe pi’actices long since employed by the Mussalmauns, 
inveighed against by Burke, and well known in the present day. 

Torture by Cold^ understood in Bengal by the expression Thanda 
kuro I (cool him !), — iiide eupra, p. 79. The ancient Hindu law enjoined 
that If a pupil commits a fault in the cold season, his master may throw 
water upon his body,” — (Halhed, p< 23o.)f 

♦ History of Ordeals, p. 24. 

t Todd says thtit it was well known in itotah that those who professed witchcraft “ had 
Substances which enabled them to handle balls of hot iron with impunity.”— VoL II., p, 687. 

X A favorite atrocity of Bircn, Duke of Courland, in 1740, was freezing people to death. 
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Tying the hands behind the baek^ and hoisting the body up by a 
rope fastened to the wrists. 

The order for this panishment is lut hoy — ^make him swing. 

This practice is alluded to by Hamilton, who mentions that, in 1 709, a 
native who had incuri’ed the vengeance of the Nawab of Chickacul, 
** was set in the hot scorching sun three days, with his hands fastened to 
a stake over his head, and one of his legs tied up till his heel touched his 
buttock.” 

A tehseeldar and two chupprassees were convicted, at Saharnnpore, 
of torturing, beating, and starving ten men, with a view, apparently, 
of obtaining information regarding a robbery. The mode of torture 
practised was suspension by the arms, which were tied behind the backs of 
the sufferers to a tree j this cruelty was proved to have been repeated, 
at intervals, during many days ; the Civil Surgeon deposed that one 
of the persons thus treated died. He, like eight of the nine sufferers, 
showed marks of ligatures having been bound tightly round his arms 5 
but, in addition, there were marks of burning on the body, the greater 
part of which was covered with largo blisters. This was admitted 
by the man’s companions to have been caused by hot applications and 
fomentations injudiciously employed, for the purpose of restoring the use 
of his limbs. Several of the people had temporarily lost the use of one 
or both of the arms.^ 

Suspension by the arms or hands is, however, generally accompanied by 
severe beating, ds in the case of a man at Barrackpore who, being sus- 
pected of theft, was detained by the police, who tied his aVms behind his 
back by a cloth, to which a rope was attached, by which he was suspended 
to a bamboo rafter, and then beaten. He was thus left hanging until 
released by a traveller, on whose approach the police fled. The darogah 
and several of the police Wore sentenced to two years’ imprisonment.! 

In December 1854, throe men of Bijnore were sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment in irons, for having killed a person whom they charged with 
stealing a hooquah. They tied his arms behind his back, and suspended 
him ffom the end of a pole supporting the thatch of a hut, and then beat 
him with lattees and their fists* He died, in consequence of their ill-usage, 
a few days afterwards.^ 

In the same month, a man of Bareilly was found guilty of having killed 
a boy ^rhom he employed in his mangoe plantation, by beating him with a 
lattee after having suspended him to a tree by a rope tied to his hands. § 


* Decifliona of the Niaamut Adawlat, N, W. P., 2l8t January 1854, p, 54, See instances of 
the infliction of the same kind of suspension in Madras. Appendix E., p, liii, 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 28rd January 1856, p. 108, 

% Nizamni Adawlut Reports, K, W. P*, 1st December 1854, p, 787# 

^ Ibid, p. 878< 
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Cue day in August 1860, the Magistrate of Burdwan, when visiting the 
female ward of his jail, perceived that the arm of one of the prisoners had 
been hurt. Tliis led to enquiry, when it appeared that the naib daro« 
gah and police of Sclimabad thannah had apprehended an old man, aged 
between 60 and 70, and his wife, aged upwards of 50, upon a charge of 
receiving and concealing stolen property. They tied the man’s bands 
behind his bock and suspended him (it would appear, but is not certain, 
by them) to the branch of a mangoe tree, with his feet about a cubit and* 
a-half from the ground, and began to swing him. When he had hung 
upwards of half an hour, he became senseless. Thinking tliat he was 
going to die, they let him down. They hung the woman up by the arms to 
the roof-pole of the house. The naib beat her with a small stick, and one 
of the burkundazes beat her with a lattec. She was also beaten with 
stinging nettles. 

One of the witnesses, a child, described the sound “ skup, shup** which 
well expresses the noise of striking with wet nettles. She was thus 
struck on her body and private parts. The burkundaze struck her, while 
she was hanging, on her right shoulder. Her collar-bone or clavicle 
broke (this was confirmed by the Civil Surgeon’s evidence); she also was 
beaten until she was senseless,* 

This mode of suspension and beating is also commonly employed in 
Madras. Several instances will be found in the Report.f 

In Rutnaghcry, Bombay, wo hear of hanging a man to a hook, and then 
whipping him on the bare back ; and, when the stripes become visible, sprink- 
ling salt water over it and repeating the operation over and over again.| 

Suspending hy the Feet {Paye rashi diya jhuldnd). 

In January last, three men were sentenced at Jounpore for having sus- 
pended a man (who appears to have been stealing plantains) lo a tree, 
with his head downwards, and having beaten his feet until the “ lower parts 
of the limbs were literally pounded into a confused mass.” Death re- 
sulted in a few hours. § 

It appeared, in a trial at Baitool in 1852, that dacoits had tied a roan 
head and feet to a charpoy which was then placed on end, so that he hung 
with his head downward.|| 

In 1853, certain iK3rsous were tried at Mymeusing, for suspending a 
suspected thief by the feet to a beam, and beating him to death. V 


♦ Reports of two trials of torture by the police, held at Burdwan, August, September 1860, 
by G. F. Bukland, Sessions Judge. 

t Report, p. .50. Appendix E., p. xUv, Ac, 

X Two countrymen were bound together with cords, and hanged up by their thumbs to 
a tree, there to hang all night,” — Wodroio^a Church of Scotland, 

§ Nissamut Adawlut Reports, 24th January 1855, p. 100. 

II Nisamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 27th August 1852, p, 910. 

% In Hmdu fable, one of the candidates for absorption into Brumhu is represented as 
hanging, for centuries, with bis head downwards. 

x2 
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Suspeudiug by tbe feet to the bough of tree is mentioueJ as a torture 
practised in Bellary.* 

Suspending by the Hair. 

A Thannadar of Ahmenabad was dismissed for having suspended a 
prisoner by the hair of his head to a beam, and having ordered him to be 
beaten, while in that position, with fists and with a kora.f 

J ust before the Madras Report appeared, a wretch swung a young girl 
to the beam of his house by her bands and hair, and cruelly beat and burnt 
her while in that position.^ See the Tanjore case, p. 537. 

Lifting by the Moustache 

Is mentioned among the tortures in vogue in police cases in Madras, § 
also Lifting by the Ears\ 

Torture of Witches. 

As suspension from a tree is an almost invai iable feature in the bar- 
barous process, a few notes on this revolting practice may be given here. 

The following report appears in Allen’s Asiatic Journal for June 1839, 
p. 91 : — ‘‘ Teejeeah, an elderly female, residing in a village within the Behar 
district, was considered by her neighbours to be a sorceress. In conse- 
quence of this imputation, she was one day seized by two of the villagers, 
Narain Roy, and his son, Gunesh Roy, who stripped her, and tied her 
to a tree; and after beating her unmercifully, with an intention to compel 
her to confess herself to be a witch, they made her undergo several 
ordeals, one of which was to put pounded chillies into her eyes, to see 
whether their smarting would draw tears from her. After this, they 
suspended her, in a state of nudity, to a tree, and there left her to perish. 
From this suspension she was released by the humanity of a passer by, 
who gave information of her condition to her son-in-law. After her 
release, being ashamed of the exposure she had undergone, and being 
aware that, if she survived the disgrace, she would be ejected from her 
caste, combined with the bodily suffering, she, in despair, drowned herself 
in a tank, where her corpse was discovered floating the following day, and 
was identified by .her son-in-law, who gave intimation of these atrocities to 
the thanadar of his village, and had the perpetrators of them arrested 
together with their accomplices.” 

The following description of the tortures inflicted upon women suspect- 
ed of witchcraft among the Bheels is from an article published in the 
East India Army Magazine for October 1854 : — “The sentence of the 
Bhoopa (witch-finder) having gone forth, twenty or thirty men, the fore- 
most carrying a few grains of the sacred ‘ ooreed ’ (a small grain used in 
divination for the discoveiy of witches) as a chaim against further evil, 

♦ Appendix C., p. civ. 

t Nizamnt Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., Ist March 1865, p. 281. 

X Appendix C., p. clxix, 

§ Report, p. 60. 

i| Appendix C., p. clxv. 
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approach courteously the unfortunate woman’s dwelling. She is seized, 
if possible before her curse or evil eye can fall on any one present, and 
over her dim eyes is bound a cloth, containing finely-pounded chillies. 
Tied hands and feet, she is carried to a neighbouring tree, where a crowd 
are assembled, to eat and drink at the sick man’s or his relative’s 
expense, and to witness or assist in the disgusting ceremony. Two strong 
ropes, fifteen or twenty feet long, are tied to the woman’s ankles, and two 
others are fastened round her waist : she is then hoisted up to a branch of 
the tree, and, amidst the yells of the assembly, the ordeal commences. 
From early morn to sunset, her head hanging downwards, she is swung to 
and fro with great violence ; and, should she that day not confess to having 
bewitched the sick man, the same brutal work commences next morning, 
and is continued for three, four or even five days. Generally, however, 
long before the first day has passed, the burning of the eyes, the cutting 
of her feet, or the agonies caused by determination of blood to the head, 
force her to confess that she has coveted a piece of land belonging to 
the patient, or that she has received some injury or insult at his hands, 
and that, to procure the one, or revenge the other, she is eating away his 
heart. She must then request that a particular goat be brought, in the 
throat of which a vein is opened, and frequently while she is still band- 
aged and swinging, she drinks every drop of blood which comes from the 
struggling animal. This is a substitute for the sick man’s life, and, the 
witch’s craving for blood being satisfied, a friend now proceeds to ascer- 
tain whether the sick man be better. If he reports favorably, the woman 
is generally released from her tortures, and brought to the patient's room. 
With a bunch of neem loaves she continues for some time making passes 
over the invalid, particularly his head ; a lock of hair is also cut from 
the crown of the witch’s head and buried in the ground, that the last link 
between her and her former powers may bo broken. Her influence is 
also destroyed by counter-charms of the Bhoopa, and she may be received 
by her family ; but, more frequently, she becomes an outcast, and dies as 
painful a death as that which she has just escaped. This is not the 
wildest ordeal through which the Bheol witch can pass. Should, un- 
fortunately, her senses forsake her, the ravings of madness and groanings 
of pain are considered true evidences of her guilt. Her inability to 
make the usual confessions is attributed to the secret influence of the devil 
or her own obstinacy ; the angry and intoxicated crowd become greedy 
for revenge ; the senseless body is soon cut to pieces, or a fire is hastily 
kindled under her head, and the innocent woman is burnt alive.” 

Todd mentions that Salim Sing, the celebrated Regent of Kotah, was 
a great persecutor of witches. Throwing them into a pond of water was 
one of their trials : if they sank, they were innocent; if they unhappily 
rose to the surface, the league with the powers of darkness was apparent, 
A grain bag of cayenne pepper tied over the head, if it failed to sui^To- 
cato, afibrded another proof of guilt ; though the more humane method 
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of rubbing tlio eyes with a well-dried capmcum was perhaps the most 
eommon, and certainly if they could furnish this demonstration of their 
innocence, by withholding tears, they might justly be deemed witches. 
He adds that these dhakun$, like the vampires of Ihe Gorman bardaia, 
are supposed to operate upon the viscera of their victims, which they 
destroy by slow degrees with charms and incantations, and hence they 
are called, in Seinde (where, as Abul Fazil says, they abound). Jigger^ 
Kbor^ or liver-devourers. One look of a dhakun suffices to destroy. 

The following detail appeared in Cornhill Magazine.* ^‘The women 
naturally deny the charge [of witchcraft &c.,] vehemently. They are forth- 
with disrobed and hung, very often head downwards, on to a horizontal 
bamboo, placed some ten or twelve feet from the ground, on two perpen- 
dicular ones planted firmly in the earth. They are then swung slowly, 
backwards and forwards, while their neighbours, armed with castor-oil rods, 
stand in rows on either side, and give each a blow as she swings past; and 
the castor-oil rod is, in willing hands, capable of inflicting very severe 
punishment. When the victims are half dead from the beating and ft*om 
suflbcation, they are taken down and dragged oflP to some neighbouring hovel 
while further tortures are being prepared.** . . . . “ Fires are lighted and 
pieces of old iron put in to be heated, and, when all is ready, the unfortunate 
witches are again brought out, and are oftentimes very cruelly and brutally 
burnt on their necks and heads with the red-hot irons. Another mode of 
torture is to cover the face and neck with cotton wool and then set Are to 
it, or to heat a brass candlestick to a white heat, and compel the accused 
to carry it about” [?] “until the hand is nearly burnt off. Another 
plan is to hang the witch from the bamboo above mentioned by the arms, 
to attach heavy weights to the feet, and to dash them about until the 
joints are ready to give way. The wretched creatures are kept all this 
time without food, water and sleep, and are beaten during the intervals of 
other punishments with the all powerful castor-oil rods. In their agony, 
the victims very often declare that they really have a compact with a 
demon, and disclose horrible particulars as to the banquets they share 
with him ; at last it happens that one or perhaps both of the women die 
under the cruel treatment they have received, and then the assembly is 
struck with a guilty fear.” 

Introducing Red Pepper (Lall Mertch) into the Nostrils {nake 
langhdr jhdl deon) or Eyes, Burning Lunka Mertch under 
the Nose {Lunka Mertch dho dya). Covering the Head with a bag, 
which has contained Red Pepper {Langkar thaliyate mukha poro) 
Rubbing Chillies on the Breasts of Females, Introduction of Red 
Pepper into the Vagina^ {Asthana sthane langka deon) or 
Urethra, 

These barbarities are very frequently practised, both in this and in the 


♦ P. 414. 
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Madras Prcsideacy. lu J unc 1 853, a man and his mother were sentenced, at 
Dinagepore, to long terms of imprisonment, for having iotix^duced chillies 
and ginger into the vagina of the wife of the former, and for burning her 
with a red-hot chill urn and charagdhan (an earthenware pipe, and a brass 
stand, about a cubit in length, with a round top, for placing a lamp upon). 
The Civil Assistant Surgeon stated that the woman bad received very severe 
bums on the thighs and pudenda, causing extensive sloughing and gi'cat 
constitutional disturbance, so much so, as to endanger life; chillies had also 
been introduced into the vagina, causing severe indammation and conse- 
quent sloughing. The chillies came away after her admission into hospital. 
Shortly after the publication of my last edition, the late Mr. Biddle, of 
Bauecgungc, mentioned, in the Calcutta Englishman^ the case of a poor 
woman who, /our days after her delivery of twins^ was tortured by the 
introduction of red-pepper, chillies, and Maun Kutchu^ — Colocasia Indica 
( Roxb*) 

The late Mr, W. F. Daniel mentioned that, in certain tribes among the 
Western Africans, whenever a girl shows any very strong indication 
of sexual feeling before she is betrothed, they at once proceed to produce 
an obliteration of the vagina by the intense action set up by the forcible 
introduction of a mass of the Capsicum frutescensy or bird pepper. 
Throwing dust in the Eyes, — In a high way robbery case, at Dinagepore, 
the prosecutor, a Brahmin, stated that two men carried him away to a 
solitary place “ flinging dust into his eyes.”* 

Confinement in a Cell containing Quicklime {Chuna) 

Is mentioned by Baboo Greesli Chunder Ghose. In a case tried at Backer- 
gunge, in 1847, it was alleged that lime had been put into the eyes of a man 
who was supposed to have met with his death by unfair moans. Decomposi- 
tion had advanced too far to enable Mr. Scanlan to give an opinion upon 
this point. 

When I made an inspection of the jail at Backergunge, in February 
1866, I examined a youngish and remarkably strong-loooking native who, 
having been imprisoned for a long time, put out his eyes with quicklime, 
doubtless in hope of being released. The cornea} were quite destroyed. 
About two years ago, the Reverend James Long told mo that, lately, a 
few miles south of Calcutta, a zemindar had confined one of his ryots 
in a cell half filled with quicklime. 

Blinding with Bhela (Semecarpus Anocardium) and Chuna, 

Quicklime not being sutficiently corrosive, criminal ingenuity has learnt 
to quicken its action by mixing with it the intensely acrid juice of the 
Marking Nut, vide supra, p. 286. 


* Niznmut Adawlut Reports Juno 22, 1H55, p. 771, 
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Four Mussaliuauufi were convicted, at Rungpore, of having, upon a land 
dispute, beaten Fayradoo in various ways, especially on the arms, with 
short sticks. One of the assailants told another to bring hhela (a kind 
of nut, whose juice the washermen use for marking clothes) and lime, and 
they would settle the rascal.’* Four men held him down, while two, 
having beaten the bhela, “ dropped the juice into his eyes and, afterwards, 
put sand and lime into them.” They beat him again till they thought he 
was dead, tied his legs and arms together, slung him to a bamboo, and 
carried him off to a dry tank where they threw him down after having 
felt his nostrils to see if he was still breathing, and, on finding that he 
was, they beat him on the nose. They then went away, saying that he 
would be eaten by dogs, jackals, or tigers by morning. 

The Civil Surgeon “found the man’s eyes violently infiamed, threaten- 
ing entire loss of vision, and the expected result has occurred, the organi- 
zation of both eyes been completely destroyed.”* 

The J udge of Mangalore met with a case in which a poor man was 
totally blinded by having an acrid juice put into his eyes ; in another 
instance, a person who found a boy stealing his cashew nuts, rubbed 
the acrid juice of that tree into the boy’s oyes.f — See page 529. 

A clergyman informed the Collector and Magistrate of Tanjore that, 
having missed a cheque from his table, he made inquiry among his ser- 
vants regarding it. In order to ascertain whether it had been taken by 
the only child on the establishment, his eyes were filled with red chillies 
by the other servants, in order to force a confession from him.:|: See 
Chapter on Blinding, p. 483. 

The Civil Judge of Salem also mentions, among the general kinds 
of torture practised by the police in that district, putting Pepper or 
Chillies into the Eyes, or into the Urethra or Anus,\ 

We read in Mr. Eastwick’s “ Autobiography of Lutfullah” that the 
following was one of the tortures practised by the Pindaree plunderers 
in Malwah : “ A horse’s grain bag, half filled with ashes and red-pepper in 
powder, was tied over the sufferer’s face, so as to include his mouth and 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, May 18, 1856, p. 686 ; also November 28, 1866, p, 988, where 
three others were condemned for the maltreatment of Fayradoo. 

The following appeared in the Calcutta Papers in June 1869 : — 

A Mussalmaun butcher, in the Dhurrumtollah Bazar, was lined Rs. 20 by Mr. J. B.' Roberts, 
yesterday, for cruelty of a more than usually barbarous character to animals. It appeared 
that the man had bought a bullock yesterday for the purpose of slaughtering, and after 
keeping it all the morning in the bazar, the wretched animal, when being taken away in 
the afternoon, dropped down from heat and exhaustion. Finding other and gentler means 
of persuasion unavailing, the inhuman brute had recourse to ground chillies, which he 
rubbed into the eyes of the suffering animal to stimulate it to further exertions. The man's 
ingenuity in the way of torture was, however, justly punished by the Magistrate.” 

t Appendix C., No. 10, Canara^p. cxiii. 

X Appendix C., No. 16, p. cxiii. 

§ Appendix C., No, 14, p. cxlv. 
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nose, the consequence of which was, at first, a most^violeut fit of sneezing, 
and if protracted to a quarter of an hour, a horrible death by sufibcation/’ 

Tying a horse’s nose-bag filled with hot ashes over the head, and 
violently thumping the back till the victim is forced to inhale the dust, and 
afterwards denying water, is a (Bombay) practice, of which I have notes 
ft’om two authorities* 

I am informed that introducing the Arum Colocasia {Kachoordata) 
into the ears (Kana Kachoordata Dayd) and also Dhatoora {Kana 
Dhatoora daya) are inodes of torture practised in Bengal. 

Tying Bichootee upon the limbs and body appears to be a very 
common practice in Bengal, to which allusion has already been made. 
I also hear of ^^Besprinkling the Body with Alkoosh water'*’* 
{Alkoosh juldya). The Alkoosh being described as “ a creeper, like 
Bichootee.” 

When at Howrah, I examined a man, under whose chin there were a 
great number of extremely fine, but distinct, cuts or scratches, which 
had barely entered the cutis. These were said to have been produced 
by fastening on his neck a Pounded or Split Bamboo, This appears to 
be a well-known mode of torture. 

The following appears in the Calcutta Englishman for July 29th, 
1870 

Bangalore Spectator reports that the Moonsifi* of Sholingur 
and the head Moonshee of the Sub-Collectorate of Arcot have been sent 
handcuffed to Chittoor for trial, on a charge of torturing a lad whom they 
suspected of having stolen a gold bracelet from a child. The boy was, 
according to his own account, cruelly beaten on several occasions, prickly 
pear thorns were put into his clothes, and he was frequently dipped in 
wells to extort a confession of his guilt. The accused had offered a lai*ge 
sum to the police to hush up the matter, and consequently the Collector 
refused to take bail.” 

We are told that “ some part of the boy’s body was swollen very much, 
caused, as he relates, by the introduction of a large prickly pear them under 
the clothes, and dipping him in wells, causing the parts to swell and fester.” 

In a subsequent issue it has been reported that the defendants have been 
sentenced by the Sessions J udge of Chittoor to four years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment, with a fine of rupees 500 each. 

Placing on a Bed of Thorns, — Forbes relates a case of cruelly and 
extortion which occurred, by order of Scindia, at Tatta. It being deter- 
mined to make the collector of customs (a Hindu) give up his concealed 
treasure, a variety of tortures were iufiicted upon him. One was a sofa 
with a platform of light cordage in net-work, covered with a chintz palam- 
pore, which concealed a bed of thorns placed under it. The victim, a 
corpulent Banian, was then stripped of his muslin jama, and ordered to lie 
down on the couch; the cords bending with his weight, sunk on the bed of 
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thorns ; those long atid piercing thorns of the haubul^ or forest acacia^ 
wliicb, being placed purposely with their points upwards, lacerated the 
wretched man, whether in motion or at rest. For two days and nights he 
bore the torture without revealing the secret. His tormentors, fearing he 
would die before their purpose was effected, had recourse to another mode 
of compulsion. When nature was nearly exhausted, they took him from 
the bed and supported him on the door, until his infant son, an only child, 
was brought into the room ; and, with him a bag containing a fierce cat, 
into which they put the child and tied up the mouth of the sack. The 
agents of cruelty stood over them with bamboos, ready at a signal to beat 
the bag, and enrage the animal to destroy the child, vide supra, pp. 527 note, 
and 630. He produced his treasure, and, on his recovery, he was sent for 
to Court, invested with a sirpaw, or rope of state, and exalted to a high 
situation in another province ; there to accumulate more wealth, and, at 
a future period, be again subject to the capricious fiat of a needy despot.* 

Introduction of a Ruler, Stick, or other foreign body into the Vagina 
{Rule puriya deon, and Lati puriya deon. — Ruldhaya), 

It would appear that this mode of torture is not unfretjuently inflicted. 
My opinion was called for in two alleged cases of the kind, at Howrah, 
during twelve months. In one of these it was alleged that an office ruler 
was the instrument employed. The woman (a widow) stated that the 
violence had occasioned severe hemorrhage and pain : she was certainly 
anemiated and, for two or three days, there appeared to be great tender- 
ness above the pubes. In the other case, it was asserted that a bamboo 
stick had been employed. Both women were menstruating at the time, 
(a very suspicious circumstauce). No bruise or laceration could be 
detected in either case. Very guarded opinions were therefore given. 

A wretched woman at Hooghly, when under trial for murdering a child 
for the sake of her ornaments, alleged that her confession had been 
extorted by the police, who tortured her by fire and by passing a ruler up 
the vagina. This was not proved, and she was convicted. j* 

Mr. Simmons, apothecary at Gowalparah, reported, in 1841, upon the 
case of a Himlu woman, said to have been ill-treated by her husband, in 
which he found sloughing of the vagina, extending to the nympha and 
groin on one side, and to the urethra. The bladder had also become 
considerably diseased. He was of opinion that these effects had been 
caused by the thrusting of some sharp iustrumout into the upper part 
of the vulva. 

One Calachand Darra, of Jessore (married to a young girl who was 
very unwilling to remain with him), upon his wife’s refusing to 


• Op. CiL, Vol. 11., p. 64. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Kcport«, Mar. 18, 1857, p. 304. 
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Bleep with him, strangled her; and afterwards suspended the body by a 
cord to a tamarind tree, attempting to make it appear that she had de- 
stroyed herself. Witnesses who first saw the body observed that the 
genitals were swollen, marks of injury to the pudenda were also evident 
when the darogah held the inquest. The native doctor who viewed the 
body said that there was the appearance of a stick having been forced 
into the private parts, but ho could not examine minutely, as the body was 
decomposed.^ 

One Hurreo Bam and a relation of his were condemned to death, at 
Bareilly, in 1852, for the murder of the wife of the former. It appears 
probable that the unfortunate woman had given her husband cause for 
jealousy. Cries were heard in the night, when a neighbour, rushing in, 
found the man transfixing his wife’s neck with a spear, while his relation 
held her head. It was found, upon examining the body, that she had 
been also stabbed in the pu(lenda.t 

Dwarkanath Mundul, of Chota Nagpore, was sentenced to transportation 
for life for the murder of his child-wife, only about twelve years old, by 
striking her on the head with a ‘‘ Sumut"^ (cudgel or pestle about two 
cubits long and weighing three seers), and by thrusting the instrument 
into her private parts. Of this there were four eye-witnesses. The 
Sub- Assistant Surgeon testified that death was caused by concussion of 
the brain and by the injury to the private parts.J 

Introduction of similar bodies into the Rectum, 

This mode of torture is, undoubtedly, common, and has not unfrequently 
occasioned death. The following cases will bo sufficient in illustration, 
although others might bo cited. 

A prisoner, convicted of having beaten a boy and of having thrust 
a stick besmeared with chillies up his anus, thereby occasioning his death, 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life in the Alipore Jail.§ 

In 1842, Dr. T. W. Wilson, then of Mymensing, found on the body of 
a Mussalmaun woman distinct marks of strangulation and wounds (their 
character was not described), in the lower bowel, which ho considered to 
be of necessity mortal. An old woman was tried for this crime. 

Dr, Dickson, of Bohar, examined the body of a Hindu man, into whoso 
rectum it was evident that some blunt body, such as a latteo or bamboo, 
had been forced, producing groat injury to the intestine and effusion of 
blood into the abdominal cavity. 

Dr. Kenneth Mackinnon found the bladder punctured in this manner. 

Rather frequent allusion is made to this violence, in cases where other 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 31st July 1851, p. 158. 
f Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N, W, P., 5th April 1852, p. 268. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, May 8, 1857, p. 650. 

§ IhU, Vul. III., p. U7. 
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severe injuries have been inflicted. Dr. Denham^ of Gjah, examined the 
bodj of a Hindu maiii in which he found contusion about the face^ and 
fbacture of all the ribs on the rights and of four on the left side. There 
was also great laceration at the verge of the anus, and the cavity of the 
abdomen contained a very large quantity of extravasated blood. 

In 1848, four natives of Pumeah were sentenced to seven years’ impri- 
sonment for killing a thief, whom they had captured, by forcing a stick 
into his fundament.* 

In the following year some persons of Bogi*ah, suspecting a man of 
theft, went to his house at night under pretence of smoking with him. 
After sitting some time, they suddenly seized him, beat him severely, and 
employed a bamboo in this manner so violently as to cause his death.f 

Again, in 1861, a mahajun, of Maldah, having gone to collect advances, 
his debtor was reported to be from home ; but he was invited to remain 
and smoke, when two of his debtors appeared, beat, kicked, and knocked 
him down, a third then placed his feet upon him, and a fourth, with 
whom he had a suit in the civil court, thrust a split bamboo several 
times into his person. He died the next day.f 

A most sticking case of this kind was reported by Dr. T. W. Wilson, 
then of Rajshahye, in 1841. In examining the body of a Hindu man, 
who had died under suspicious circumstauccs. Dr. Wilson found some 
outward marks of bruises on the lower part of the chest and upper part 
of the abdomen. There was extensive peritonitis. This had been 
occasioned by the presence of the wooden pipe of a native hookah, lying 
on the right side of the abdominal cavity. About three inches of the 
lower end of this pipe remained lodged in the rectum, through the coats 
of which its upper extremity had passed ; the pipe thus introduced was 
about twelve inches long. 

Three Mussalmauns of Allahabad, suspecting a woman of being im- 
plicated in a theft, sent for her, on the pretext that she was required 
at the house of one of them to undergo the ordeal of chewing rice. 


♦ Police Report, L. P., 1848, p, 19. 

t Ilfid, 1849, p. 81. 

J Police Reports, L, P., 1861, p. 24. 

See a remarkable instance in which a Moorshedabad man, — ^who had died under ill usage 
•apparently accompanied with violence of this kind, and whose body proved to have been sus- 
pendedby his assailants after death, — ^was fomidto be the subject of strangulated hernia. The 
medical evidence appears to have been imperfectly reported The Civil Surgeon deposed 
that the body exhibited no external marks of violence ; but, internally, there was a great 
deal of inflammation in the cavity of the abdomen and scrotum, and in the scrotum there 
was a great quantity of the small intestines and some dark fluid like blood in color. That 
the deceased most, at that time, have been afflicted with strangulated hernia, and that the 
violence received was either directed to the seat of the disease itself, or caused a sudden 
shock to the system, terminating fatally at once. The printed report, however, which 
deserves peiu^ scarcely admits of a satisfactory explanation of the man’s death-^iW^mut 
Adotoluf Reports^ 20th October 1853, p. 684, 
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On her asserting her innocence, she was removed to a closet and beaten. 
Then one of the wretches got on her chest and held her down — ^another 
(a lad of fourteen / ) held her feet, while the third forced a stick into her 
fundament. Seeing that blood flowed, they brought water and began 
to wash the marks off the clothes — ^the boy pounded huldee, which they 
applied to the wounded parts. They then pounded charcoal which they 
were going to apply in order to stop the bleeding. She begged them 
not to do so, when they let her go ; and she went at once to the thannah 
which was close by. This statement was considered by the Sessions 
Judge to be fully corroborated by circumstantial evidence. The Civil 
Surgeon, who examined the woman on the day after the assault, stated 
that there were severe marks of blows on the back, and that tlie akin 
of the fundament was abraded, as if by the introduction of some sharp 
pointed instrument ; that these injuries could not have been the act of 
a single individual, but that no permanent injury had resulted or was 
likely to result.* 

At Mymensing, in 1866 , one Alleah being engaged in an intrigue 
with the sister of Lochun was caught by him in the house. Lochun, 
with the aid of six others, beat him cruelly, and then inserted an iron rod 
into his body. The unfortunate man died in hospital shortly afterwards.f 

Sheikh Pagoreeali, also of Mymensing, was sentenced to death 
for murdering his wife. He was jealous of the poor woman, rfbd, 
seeing some pice in her hand, lie asked her whence she had got them ; 
she evaded the question, and he tied her hands and feet up, and also 
put a cord round her neck to prevent her from calling out. He thrust 
some pice up her body with a punjun, or stick used for driving cattle; 
and, when he found that the deceased was in her last moments, he 
tightened the chord round her neck and suspended her to a beam of the 
house, and gave out that she had committed suicide. The Civil Surgeon 
attributed death to strangulation by a cord, the impression of which 
remained on the neck. There were several contusions on the body, and 
there were found ten pice wrapped up in a piece of plantain-leaf and 
lodged in the rectum near the orifice of the anus.f 

It is an extraordinaiy fact, showing how thoroughly conversant tlie 
people of Bengal are with this brutal mode of punishment, that, in two 
instances within the ton years preceding the publication of the first 
edition of this book, young children were tried for having caused 
the death of ene of their companions in this manner I One example 
will suffice. It occuiTed at Rungpore. ‘‘The deceased and the pri- 
soners were children of eight or nine years old. The two latter quarrelled 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 22ud November 1853, p. U12. 
t Bengal Police Reports, 1866, p. 265. 

X Niaamut Adawlut Reports, 4tli August, 1867, p. 148. 
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with another, whom they abused ; the deceased interfered, when they 
seized him, and, throwing him down, forced a small stick into his rectum^ 
from the eflPects of which he died the following morning.* 

General Ramsay informed me that he sent a fresh corpse to Dr. -, 

then lately arrived in India. He found him examining the upper parts 
of the body, quite at a loss to imagine what was the cause of death. 
It was only on directing his attention to the rectum that he found that 
a stick which had been introduced into the rectum had been forced 
through that intestine. 

“A most revolting murder took place in the city of Ellishpore 
(Bombay Presidency). Two little boys of eight or ten years of age, 
a Mussalmaun and a Hindu, were playing together, when an altercation 
took place, and the Hindu struck the Mussalmaun upon the head, 
and slightly cut him. This was seen by his mother, who instantly 
seized the Hindu boy, dragged him into a secluded garden, where she 
first tore out the child’s eyes with a largo needle and then, assisted by 
her husband, terminated the existence of her unfortunate victim by 
thrusting an iron spike up its body. The murderers have been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to death.” — AllerCs Asiatic Journal^ 1839. 

The manner in which the king was put to death was so Oriental in its 
character and so unexampled in the annals of English crime that I have 
long thought it probable that Gourlay and Matravers, who murdered 
Edward the Second, must have been Crusaders. 

I was informed by Baboo Grischunder Ghoso, Deputy Magistrate of 
Howrah, that there is a practice of torture, in the eastern and southern 
parts of Bengal, by introducing into the anus Kachoor^ Cuchao, or Ole 
Danta^ the stalk of the Arum Colocasia. 

Introducing a Straw or Wire into the Ureihra.\ 

Compressing the Chest between two bamboos — {Buki bans diya dhulana 
— or Bans-dola^ or placing a stone or other heavy weight upon 
the Chest. 

The medical reports to the Nizamut contain many cases in which the 
ribs on both sides were found broken, and the chest completely crushed. 
I have devoted a chapter to this subject, p. 493. This kind of injury is, 
doubtless, sometimes caused in ofirays by persons jumping or falling 
upon the body of their victim, but it is well known that compression 
of the body by bamboos is practised as a torture, and thtt it is some- 
times. carried to fatal lengths. In 1844, Dr. Wilkie, of Dinagepore, 
deposed that he had no hesitation in testifying that two persons had 
been ^‘firmly held or bound and died from the effects of Bans»dola 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, for 1846, p. 83. 

I Madras Report, Appendix C., p cxlv, and Appendix E., No, 4, p, vi. 
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(torture of rolling and pressing with banaboos), the violence of the injuries 
causing death from the shock given to the nervous system,” 

In 1854, certain policemen, also of Dinagepore, seized a person on 
suspicion of dacoity. It appeared that he was, in the first instance, 
beaten by the mohurir, or acting darogah, and his party ; and that, on the 
arrival of the darogah in the early part of night, he was again severely 
beaten, three times at least, until, at length, he fell senseless, when he 
was slung to a bamboo, tied hand and foot, and so carried back dead to 
a cattle-shed. The Civil Assistant Surgeon stated that “death was 
caused by congestion of blood in the brain from torture by severe 
pressure, and that simple beating without some such process as Bans^ 
dola^ would not cause the appearances he found without more decided 
external marks.” The Judge considered it to be clear that the beating 
was performed skilfully by sharp raps on the joints, and punching and poking 
with lattecs^ so as not to leave external marks, that the Bans-dola 
torture was inflicted after the deceased fell, and that the object of this 
was to ascertain whether he was shamming or not. The witnesses were 
at some distance in the dark, and “ thelathelee ” with lattees, trying to 
push the deceased up, could not easily bo distinguished, under the 
circumstances, from rolling two lattees fastened together down the thigh 
and leg.* 

It is stated that the people, in that and the neighbouring districts, 
have a knack of inflicting insupportable suflering, by rolling the limbs 
in this manner bowceu two sticks, without producing any traces of con- 
tusion or discoloration. 

Placing a hand-mill^ or other weight on the chest {Bookar apar 
Jathadya), — This last-mentioned punishment may, like Bans-dola^ ac- 
count for a certain proportion of the crushed chests which so frequently 
come under medical investigation. According to a Hindu history of Bengal, 
quoted by Ward, Kasum Alee Khan put Raja Ram Narayan to death by 
placing a great weight on his stomach. In 1845, a gomashta of a talook- 
dai’, in the Chittagong division, when collecting rents, seized a ryot, and 
placing heavy weights on his chest, confined him for twenty-four hours ; 
the unfortunate man died from the effects of this treatment.f 

The Surgeon of Cuddapali reported to the Madras Commissioners 
that, a veiy short time previously, two prisoners had been brought to 
him stating that they had been tortured — that heavy stones had been 
placed on their chests, and a long piece of wood over this, and that on 
cither end of the wood a man had seated himself, causing an almost 
total inability to breathe. His opinion was that what was stated by 
these men had really taken place.J 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 22iicl April 1854, p. 508. 
t Police Report, L. P., 1845, p, 44, 

X Appendix C., No. 8, p. xeix. 
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A like punishment, known as Budha or Chitkaru Joiemara^doncing 
with thkk shoes upon a person lying^ bound hand and foot^ on the 
ground^ is also said to be practised in Bengal 

A coiTospondent of the Bombay Gazette, vide note p. 236, states that 
in Rutnagherry the accused is made to lie on his back, and is trodden on 
the thighs by a stout person with his shoes on.* 

It will be noticed hereafter that death is sometimes produced by com* 
pressing the throat in a similar manner between two sticks. 

Probably the commonest mode of torture in Madras is by the Kit tee 
(in Telugu Cheerata), This instrument merely consists of two sticks 
tied together at one end, between which the fingers are placed, as in a 
lemon-squeezer (we have seen that an instrument of torture similar 
to this is used in Assam); or the unfortunate is compelled to interlace 
his fingers, when their ends are grasped and squeezed, sand being some- 
times used to ensure a firmer gripe ; or he is made to place his hand flat 
on the ground, and a stick, laid horizontally over the back of his fingers, 
is pressed downwards at either end ; or the fingers are bent forcibly 
back towards the hand, or the hand upon the fore-arm (a common 
practice in Bengal, especially among women) .f Compression of the 
fingers upon or between bamboos^ ^£?., is also practised in Bengal 
{Angul badha Hathorimara)* § Here also the fingers are tied closely 
together^ and nails or split bamboos are then forced or hammered 
between them — {dus logee kara). This was one of the tortures against 
which Burke inveighed in his denunciation of Debi Sing’s proceedings in 
Rungpore and Dinapore. 

In Madras, pressure by the Kittee is applied in various ways, as to the 
EarsX and to the Breasts of females,^ Twisting WomerCs Breasts is 
also mentioned ;1| so olso is plucking at the flesh with large iron pin-^ 
c€rs,% Pinching the inner parts of the Thighs is another practice 
there.** In Bengal also, subjecting the victim to the pinching of several 
persons {Chimti Kata) is spoken of as a well-known mode of torture. 

Compressing the Testicles and pricking them with Thorns, 
(Holetipadhara,) * 

These are modes of torture practised in Bengal. An instance of the first 


* In Uie reign of Louis Le Gross Cir. 1110. — Thomas do Marne, a brigand of rank, when de- 
sirous to force a ransom from his captives suspended them by some dehcate part of (heir 
bodies or placed them on the earth, and, covering them with stones, walked over them, 

t Report, p« 48. 

t 7^ p. 84. 

§ Appendix No. 22, pp. xxvii and xxix. 

II Appendix C., p. xcii. 

^ /Jidl, p. civ. 

** Page 48, 
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kind Lad already been noticed at p. 539, and it would appear, from the 
Madras Eeport, that it is employed by the police in that Presidency* 

These parts are frequently injured in affrays, the natives having a 
brutal habit of seizing and dragging along an unfortunate opponent by 
the scrotum. In a case reported by Dr. Denham in 1843, in which death 
had been caused by an immense wound across the loins and other injuries, 
it is mentioned that “ the skin covering the organs of generation was 
completely removed,” — probably in this manner. See also p. 477. 

The various kinds of torture by Beating practised in India are noticed 
in the Chapter on that subject, p. 509. 

Rubbing the Face upon the Ground, 

This is also spoken of as a mode of Torture. I, when at Howrah, had a 
child sent to mo whoso face had evidently undergone this severe discipline. 
The fatal case of a man, — in whom Dr. Murray, of Becrbhoom, found the 
nose wounded, the lips much torn, the upper jaw fractured, a quantity of 
mud about the mouth, and two contused wounds om the back of the 
head, — was probably of this kind. 

Binding the Limbs with undue tightness, 

Mr. Pagan, of Midnapore, has reported the case of a Mussalmann 
woman whoso right arm was, upon admission, very much swollen and 
discolored, from having been bound veiy tightly with a rope ; indeed tlie 
skin had been cut by the rope, and mortification had then set in. The 
bkin near the elbow joint had been also Inmised. The left arm had 
suffered in a loss degree. The right arm and hand, however, remained 
pennauently shrunk and powerless, j* It appears to be the practice of the 
police to bring in prisoners with their arms propeiiy secured. Under 
these circumstances, attempts to escape might, of course, leave suspicious 
marks on a prisonei’s limbs. 

Binding the arms backwards with cords so tightly as to impede cir- 

culation,\ 

Tightening a Cord around the body, — native gentleman told me 
that, when travelling, four years ago, in the neighbourhood of Gya, 
he was attracted by cries to a place by the road side, where he found 
a person in small authority tying a man round with a rope until he 
shrieked. He also noticed preparations for the hro test. 


• Page 50. 

t See the trial of a man for binding the arms of his Insane daughter with undue Beverlty.— 
Nizamut Adawlut Reports^ Yol. 11., Part 2, of 1852, p. 475* 

X Ihidy Appendix C., p. cxlvi and chu. 
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Twisting a Rope round an entire limb so as to impede circulation. 

* 

This appears to be a rather common mode of torture in Madras. The 
Collector and Magistrate of Salem describes the practice as tying coir 
ropes to [around] the muscles of the thighs and arms, and pouring water 
thereupon to produce e^ttreme tension.^^ The Commissioners give an 
extract from the report of the Zillah Surgeon of Canara, describing the 
condition of a man who had been tortured in this manner. He had two 
very deep, foul, and extensive ulcers on his wrists and hands, and a 
great many smaller ones extending from the wrists to near the shoul- 
ders in a spiral direction. The constitutional symptoms were very severe. 
He stated that his wrists had been placed between two pieces of wood 
which were repeatedly squeezed together with great force, and that a 
rough rope, charged with powdered chillies and mustard seed, and moistened 
with a solution of salt, was very tightly bound round his arms. The 
ropes were kept on until his arms were swollen four times their natural 
size [?] The safety of the limbs was endangered, and ho left the hospital 
without any prospect of recovering the full use of his hauds.f 

The Zillah Surgeon of Guntoor also reported the case of a prisoner upon 
whom, from the wrists to the upper third of either fore-arm, there were 
distinct marks of tight ligatures. On one wrist, tlio skin was abraded, 
and suppuration had followed.^ 

The BulVs Hide Torture^ 

A practice well known in most barbarous nations, was long in use 
especially in Western India. Wo read m Purclms of an unfortunate 
commander who was sent “to a salvage island, called Torza, where hee” 
[The Khan] “ causeth offenders to die, by sewing them, their hands bound, 
in a new-flayed hide of a buffall, which drying shrinketh so as it 
puts them, in a little-case, to a miserable death.” § 


♦ Appendix C., No. 14, p. cxil 

f Keport, p, 8. 

X Ibidj Appendix C., No. 5, Guntoor, p. Ixxii. — See also Appendix E., pp. xxi — xxxvi 
(A rope twisted round one arm from the wrist to the shoulder and the person suspended by 
it for ten minutes) — and xxxviii 

§ Purchas’s expression Uttle’-ease'^ will be recognised by the antiquarian reader as an 
allusion to cells for the confinement in uneasy positions of unruly apprentices and others, 
which, in Purchas’s time and long subsequently, were to be found in nearly every prison in 
England from the Tower of London downwards. The following notices of these places are 
from Notes and Queries : 

Lingard says that the cell. Little Ease, was of so small dimensions, and so constructed, 
that the prisoner could neither stand, sit, nor lie in it at full length. He was compelled to 
draw himself up in a squatting posture, and so remained during several days.” 

Handle Holme .described a place of similar use at Chester. “It was * cut into a rock, with 
a grate door before it.’ In it the prisoner could neither stand, sit, kneel, nor lie down, but 
be all in a ruck or knit together, so, and in such a lamentable condition, that half an 
hour will tame the stoutest and stubbomest stomach, and will make him desire to be freed 
from the place.” 
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Forbes describes tlie Sheeps Skin Death as a crueltj sometimes prao 
tised by the Mahrattas. The culprit is stripped naked, and, a sheep 
being killed, the warm skin of the animal is immediately stretched to the 
utmost, and sewed tight over the prisoner’s body ; he is then conducted 
to the flat roof of the prison, and exposed to the fervour of a tropical sun. 
The skin, contracting by the heat, draws with it the flesh of the agoniz- 
ing wretch until putrefaction, hunger, and thirst terminate his suffer- 
ing.— Op. CtV., p. 55, Vol. 11. 

In the Memoirs of a Thug, we have mention of a torture by tying up 
the Angers and hitting them on the ends. 

Binding or otherwise constraining the body in painful positions. 

A great variety of cruel devices of his kind are in vogue in both Presi- 
dencies. Thus — in Bengal — there is keeping a limb flexed or extended. 
Making the victim stand on one leg and torturing the lifted leg as 
often as it is allowed to touch the ground {Ek thanga darkarana). 
Binding the arms behind the back and forcing them with a lattee {thick 
stick) inserted between the back and arms {Pit moradhiya). 

Stocks (Sholadya). 

A writer in the Bejigal Hurknru, Calcutta, in 1840, says : I have seen 
the stocks used in all parts of Bengal ; they are made of two heavy saul 
timbers, with holes cut to hold logs of different sizes ; so, by way of 
torture, they put a stout man’s legs into the small holes, and a confession 
quickly follows. I saw a young fellow clapped into the stocks, who was 
found on the road with a few lotas and a cloth, without being able to 


The Chester Little Ease is described as having bcen^^a hole hewed out in a rock; the 
breadth and cross from side to side is sevontoen inches, from the back to the inside of the great 
door ; at the top seven inches ; at the shoulders, eight inches ; at the breast nine and-a-half 
inches; from the top to the bottom, one yard and-a-half, with a device to lessen the height as 
they are minded to torment the person put in, by drawboards, which shoot over across the two 
sides to a yard in height or thereabouts.” An excavation in the rock, corresponding with 
this, was recently discovered on the spot. 

One Richard Sale, a Quaker, was twice shut up here in 1656, and kept in for about three 
or four hours. “Being pretty corpulent, he could not be put into that narrow hole, without 
much violence, so that four men liad much ado to thrust him in, and at several times by the 
crushing of him, the blood gushed out of his mouth and nose. His health, by this frequent 
barbarity, was much impaired, and his body and logs swelled, so that he languished about two 
months after this last time of his being put there, and then died in the sixth month, 1657, 
imputing the cause of his death to the cruelty of his persecution.” 

There was also a Little Ease in the Jail at Boston in Lincolnshire in 1605, used for the 
punishment of offences committed in jail. It was, however, larger, as it contained a pair of 
stocks. 

There was another in the Guildhall, London, and there were lately three others, of course 
long disused, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. They are described as “ small sugar-loaf- 
shaped buildings.” My impression is that the cell in the Tower resembled, in vertical sec- 
tion, an inverted sugar-loaf. 
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account for having them. He confessed, next day, to having robbed his 
master ; but, when the case came on, the master declared him innocent. 
The fellow had his heels cocked up in the air for twenty-four hours, 
and his head and back on the cold damp earth. I have no doubt he 
would have as readily confessed to having murdered his mother, for the 
stocks is a system of torture which a man soon gets tired of.” 

In 1856 a police mohurrir and burkundaz were sentenced to six months^ 
imprisonment for extortion and illegal confinement in having detained a 
man in the stocks for three days, and only releasing him on the payment 
of forty-four rupees.* 

In Madras, these modes of torture appear to be cunningly proportioned 
in severity in such a manner as to cause every degree of suffering from 
consideitible annoyance to exquisite torment. Thus there are Stocks for 
the Hands and Feet. Persons are compelled to remain in a stooping 
position with a greater or less weight upon the back — to stand on one 
leg holding the toesy or with the other tied up. In some cases a log 
of wood is also placed on the head ;f — to stand with the muzzle of a 
musket resting on the great toeSyX or to sit on the haunches with bricks 
or sharp pointed stones placed in the bends of the knees, ^ One of tho 
most common modes of torture in Madras is the Anundal (in Telugu 
Ging€ri)y — tying a man down in a bent position with his own cloth or 
a rope passed over his neck and under his toes, the head being some- 
times brought down to the knees. Often a stone of greater or less weight 
(sometimes a man)l| is, at the same time, placed on tho back. The whole 
Report is filled with references to cases in which this torture was em- 
ployed in various degrees of severity.^ 

It appears that, in all the above modes of torture. Exposure to the Sun 
is usually added to the victim’s other causes of suffering. 

In some of these cases the torture is continued until death results. 

The Acting Collector of Ncllore reported that a case had recently been 
reported to him, in which an old man, having been tied up in a burning 
sun, was attacked with apoplexy, from which, after an interval of some 
days, he died.** 

A case was tried at Patna in 1855, in which a man was taken into a 
house by two persons, who tortured and beat him so unmercifully by 


*Kixainnt Adawlut Reports, September 27, 1856, p. 360. 
t Appendix C., p. clxxiv, 

X Ibid, p. olxxir* 

liiMd. 

^ Being carried to final judgment witli their heads and legs tied together, is held by the 
Hindus as one of the punhhments of the wicked, anticipatory of the painB of hell* 

** Appendix No. 7, Nellore, p. Ixxxi. 
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tying him up, striking him with their fists, kicking him and jumping on 
his body, that he died within an hour or two ” In this case there is 
mention of the torture of Gola4athee. This consists in biinging the arms 
over tiie knees and tying them, and then thrusting a bamboo under 
the knees and above the arms. Dr. Dickon, the Civil Surgeon, found 
tiiat there had been such severe injuries inflicted upon the body before 
death, that he had little or no doubt that death was the consequence of 
them,* 

The details of a very remarkable case of this kind have been pub- 
lished in the Indian Annals of Medical Science, by Sub-Assis- 
tant Surgeon Suyd Mahomed Jaun, in medical charge of Jhung, 
Punjab. In December 1854, he was called upon to examine the body of 
a man, aged fifty, who was stated, in the tlianuah report, have been struck 
with a shoe on the private parts by a burkundaz, from the effects of which 
blow he died in about eighteen hours. There were no outward traces of vio- 
lence. On opening the abdomen, about six ounces of bloody serum flowed 
out. The Pancreas was vertically lacerated from above downwards at 
its right extremity through about half its breadth, A small clot of blood 
was found close to this wound. The whole organ looked highly con- 
gested, with extensive extravasation of blood into its cellular tissue. It 
appeared that the deceased had been arrested on suspicion by the prisoner, 
who, in order to exort a confession, placed him on the ground, tied his 
hands together, and, liaving forced his knees between his arms, fixed him 
in this position by pasbing a long slick under the bends of the knees and 
over the arms. Then throwing the wretched man on his back, he began 
to beat him with a shoe on his buttocks and genitals, and kicked him 
more than once until he fainted ; when, being supposed to be dead or 


* Nizamut Adawlut Keports, September 10, 1855, p. 360. There is still preserved, in the 
armoury of the Tower of London, an instrument in wbicli this principle of torture was 
carried to perfection. 

In the reign of Ilonry VIII., Sir William Skevington, Lieutenant of the Tower, im- 
mortuliaed himself by the invention of a new insstrument of torture called Skevington* s 
Daughter. In 1604, a Committee w'as appointed by the House of Commons to enquire into 
the state of a dungeon called “ Little Ease” in the Tower, They found that the place itself 
was very loathsome and unclean, and not used for a long time either for a prison or other 
cleanly purpose. They found here an engine of torture designed by Mr. Skevington, some 
time Lieutenant of the Tower. This instrument appears to have rolled and contracted the 
body into a ball until the head and feet met together, and forced the blood to ooze from the 
extremities of the hands and feet, and frequently from the nostrils and month* See Jardim^s 
Hiding m the use Torture in the CHminal Law of England, 1837, p. 16. 

The following entries appear in a Diarium Rerum Gestarum in Turri Londinensi, on the 
10th December 1580 : 

Thomas Cotamus et Lucas Kirboeus presbyteri, Scauingori hliom ad unam horam ei 
amplius possi ; ex quo prior copiosum sanguinem e naribus omiait.’^ 

On the Ist of September 1582, Johannes Getterus Seauingeri Alia cruciatus est.^*^ 
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victim was released. When he came to his senses, the man corn** 
plained of a severe pain in the epigastrium, but was able to walk homo 
(about a mile) supported by two persons. 

Forbes states that, in Travancore, for debts and non-payment of lines 
inflicted as a punishment, debtors are confined by the sircar, or chief of 
the district, who draws a circle round the prisoner, from which he dare not 
move ; then, gently laying a sharp stone on the crown of his head, 
demands payment of the sum required : on refusal, he places a flat stone 
over the other, and ties it firmly on ; additional weights are gradually 
accumulated, with a repetition of the demand ; until the sharp stone, 
penetrating the head, either insures payment, or causes a painful death,* 

In the Autobigraphy of Lutfullah we find this described as one of 
the tortures practised by the Plndarees. The victim “ was made to stand 
pinioned in the sun with a stone of enormous weight on his head, first 
inserting a gravel stone of the size and shape of a small grape, which 
gradually forced its way through the skull to the brain.” 

The same author mentions that a modification of this process was em- 
ployed in Malwah as a mode of executing robbers. This was “ inflicted by 
putting a man horizontally on one side with his head on a flat stone ; 
a ball of stone is then put on his upper temple, and the executioner inflicts 
a fatal blow with a large wooden hammer on the small ball, which smashes 
the head at once, and the brain Js dashed out.” 

Placing stinging or gnawing Insects upon the Skin. 

A common punishment in Bengal is placing spiders or a mole cricket 
{gryllus gryllo-talpd)^ called by the natives ghoorghoora pooka^ on the 
navel, covered with a shell or earthen pot. It is said that these produce 
a swelling which is not unlikely to bo mistaken by the surgeon for a large 
furuncle. In a case tried at West Burdwan, in 1855, the prisoner stated 
that, in consequence of a quarrel he had with him about entering the 
women’s baree of the zemindar, to sell brass articles, without his permission, 
the zemindar had him beaten and tortured by the application of beetles 
to his navel, f 

On the 14th March 1868 a head constable and two constables of the 
‘ Government railway police were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of rupees 200 at the Hooghly Sessions Court, for torturing a 
servant of the station master at Serampore on suspicion of theft. Tlie 
evidence went to show that they put the man into a godown and beat him 
with a cane on the posteriors, and with their batons on various parts of his 
body ; they also pressed his throat with a bamboo. Bussick Lall Bose told 


* Op. Cii., Vol. I., p. 268. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Sept. 18, 1855, p. 409. 
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a gareewan to bring ghoorghooras ; he dug two out of the earth on the 
side of a tank. One was first applied to his navel covered with a batee^ 
and then the other. 

In Madras, the Poollay Insect, the Carpenter Beetle, some burrowing 
beetle, or the potter’s insect, is frequently secured in a cocoanut shell, 
over the navel, or is fastened on the scrotum or some other sensitive 
part.’*^ 

That old practice of exposing persons to be gnawed by ants^ was 
formerly common in Bengal. 

Baboo Bholanath Chiinder mentions that in Jabn-nugger, near Krish- 
nugger, was a petty landlord who punished his defaulters by putting them 
into a house of ants,” and that the Nawabs of Moorshedabad used to con- 
fine men for arrears of revenue to “ a house of bug8.”J Exposing them- 
selves, in public places, to the attacks of insects is one of the practices of 
religious mendicants in India. 

Ward alludes to a practice of the Hindoos of “ hanging their children 
up alive in trees for the ants and crows before their own doors.” He 
thought that this is done when the child is born with bad omens, or is 
supposed to be afflicted by some evil spirit. § 


* Appendix C., pp. cxli andcxlv. 

t The Burmese say that, among the trials to which Boodhu was subjected, were smearing 
him with molasses and letting the flics torment him, and scorching with fire. 

t Op. Cit., Vol. I., p. 44. The ingenuity of the Inquisitors of Spain did not overlook this 
mode of torture. William Lithgow, the traveller, thus describes a part of his suffer mgs when 
imprisoned and tortured at Malaga early in the seventeenth century: “ I was miserably afflict- 
ed with the beastly plagues of gnawing vermin which lay crawling in lumps, within, with- 
out, and about my body, — yea, hanging in clusters about my beard, my lips, and nostrils, and 
my eyebrows almost enclosing my sight. And, for a great satisfaction for their merciless 
minds, the Governor caused Areta, his silver plate keeper, to gather and sweep the vermin upon 
me twice in eight days, which tormented me to the death being a perpetual punishment ; for 
mine arms being broke, my hands locked and sticking fast to the palms of both hands, by 
reason of the shrunk sinew's, I was unable to lift mine arms to stir my fingers, much less 
to avoid the filthy vermin ; neither could my legs or feet perform it, being impotent in alL 
Tet I acknowledge the poor infidel (a Turk who was to watch me) some few times, and, when 
opportunity served, would steal the keys from Arcta, and about midnight would enter my room 
with sticks and burning oil, and sweeping them together in heaps, would burn the greatest 
part, to my great release, or doubtless I had been miserably oat up, and devoured by them.’* 

§ An ancient atrocity of this kind is thus described in the quaint language of the translator 
of Camorarius. It is the fate of Mithridates, once the trusted domestic of Artaxerxes : 
“ They take two troughs made of purpose, so even, that the one is neither longer nor broader 
ihnn the other; and he that is to be punished is layd vpon his back into one of them, and 
then covered with the other : after, they are both fastened together, yet so, as the feet, hands, 
and head lie without them, by holes made for that purpose, all the rest of the bodie being 
covered and hid within. He hath meat given him as much as he will eat, and if he will not 
eat, they constraine him to eato by force, pricking his eyes with needles ; and, when he hath 
eaten, they give him to drinke honie mingled with milke, and they power thereof not oneiey 
into his mouth, but also upon his face, turning him so that the sunne striketh evermore into 
his eyes, in so much as his face is continually covered with flies : and for that he doth 
within these troughs all the needs that a man eating and drinking is forced to doe ; with the 
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There appeared, in Once a Week, for May 1866, a very graphic account 
of an iron apparatus which was unearthed by a flood from below a great 
tamarind tree, at a cross-road in Jamaica. The following is part of tlie 
rather sensational description of this relic. There could be no doubt of 
its being made to secure a naked human body alive ; while, in sad testi- 
mony of this knowledge, in an open wooden box beneath, lay the bones 
of the sufferer who once had passed from life to death in its most 
accursed grasp. Round the knees, hips, and waist, under the arms 
and around the neck, iron hoops were rivetted close about the 
different parts of the body ; iron braces crossed these again from the 
liips right over the centre of the head. Iron bars and plates encircled 
and supported the legs, and, at the lower extremities, were fixed plates of 
iron like old-fashioned stirrups, in Avhicli the foot might have found rest, 
had not a finish to tho torture — compared to which crucifixion itself must 
have been mild — been contrived by fixing in each stirrup three sharp- 
])ointed spikes to pierce the soles of the victim’s feet. The only support 
the body could receive, while strengtii remained, or life endured, was 
given by a narrow hoop pas>ing from one end of the waist-bar, in front, 
between the legs, to the bar at the back. Attached to the circular band 
under the arms, stood out a pair of handcuffs, which prevented the 
slightest motion in the hands ; and, on the crossing of the hoops over the 
head, was a strong hook, by which the whole fabric, with the sufferer en- 
closed, was suspended. 

Quivering hi agouy, there she swung, tho blazing sun striking fiercely 
on her nakedness, quickly causing a terrible thirst to rage throughout the 
frame, and, while yet life was strong, the fevered blood to course madly 
through the swollen veins. Not long before the ants, pondering over fhe 
drops of blood, which fell from her spike-pierced feet, would climb in 
countless myriads up the old tamarind tree, across tho l>raiiches, and down 
over tho iron bars, to the fountain of this horrid feast ; while mosquitoes 
and sandflies disputed with these and many other parasites which should 
suck fastest at the life and strougth of a pooi- human creature, hung u[» 
to be eaten thus alive,” 

The writer supports his terrible theory by a quotation from Bryan 
Edwards’s History of Jamaica, which shows that, in tlic negro rebellion of 
1760, two Coromantyn negroes, who had been concerned in the massacre, 
were hung alive in irons, and left to perish in that dreadful situation. lie, 
however, adduces no evidence, beyond that of native tradition, in proof that 
tho woman in question or any other woman was ever thus treated. 

filth and rottennesso of his excrements there cnp^eiider wormes, which cat into his bodie ; and 
when they see that the patient is dead, they take off the upper trough, and find his flesh all 
eaten by this vermin, oven to his very entrailes. Mithridates then, after he had languished 
in this miscric tho space of seaventcenc dayes, dyed at last with horrible and grievous 
paiuc.” 
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A very similar relic was sent by the Rev. F. MazuclielJi, from FuiTcedpore, 
to tlie Asiatic Society’s museum, in March 1868.’ It is made of common 
hoop-iron, and is quite in the human form. Mi*. Mazuchelli wrote : “ One 
authority tells mo that dacoits when caught years ago, say some sixty or 
seventy since, between Dacca and Calcutta, were put alive in this cage, and 
exposed to the air to die of hunger, and as a lesson to others. Another 
authority tells me that the culprit was hung first and then put into the 
cage, and the cage hung up to a tree to deter others. But what seems 
to mo the most probable story is, that under the Nizarant (the criminal 
government) of the Nawab Nazim of Moorshedabad, in the last century, 
and even afterwards under the English rule, it was the custom to hang 
persons convicted of murder, at the sadder or chief station of the dis- 
trict, and, after decease, to remove the body in a cage to tlie native village 
of the deceased, and there suspend it on a gil))>ct as a warning to others. 
Now the cage I have now in my j)osscssion, and which I willingly otfer 
to the Society, is that in which, according to report of the people of 
Whau-Wharazporc, Tiiana Betka, the corp^e of one Goriah Moochcc was 
placed there after execution for a murder, of which he had l>ecn convicted.” 

My own belief is tliat these are the ordinary apparatuses in which the 
bodies of dead malefactors, sentenced to be ‘‘ hanged in chains ” were 
suspended, within my own recollection. A murderer was thus sentenced 
to bo hanged, at Nassick, in 1828, This practice was forbidden in the 
Court’s letter of the 1 0th February 1835.* Baboo Bholananth Chunder, 
who is now only about forty-one years of age, recollects to have 
seen the skeleton of a highwayman, hanging in chains, at Kurdah, 
near Calcutta. 

On the opposite page, the West Indian and the East Indian apparatuses 
arc accurately represented. 

The Collector and Magistrate of Canara has known a prisoner to 
bo put into a nest of red ants as a means of extorting confession. f 
In 1853, the Zillah Surgeon of Guntoor reported to the Judge that 
ho had examined a prisoner in a criminal case, the whole of whose 
back was disfigured by the cicatrices of numqi'ous small sores, there was 
also one sore of great size, near the spine, and there were marks of tight 
ligatures round both arms. The mau stated that he remained tied by the 
arms to a tree all night, and was severely bitten by largo black ants. From 
the appearance of the sores, they being, for the most part, small, insolated, 
and rather deep, and from the marks of the cords on his arms, the Surgeon 
was of opinion that the prisoner’s statement was coiTcct.J 


* Belltibia’ Reports, p. 12. 
t Appendix C., No. 10, Canara, p, evUi. 
X Ibid^ No. T), p. Ixxi. 
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Siicking Fins or Thorns under the ^ails 

Is practised equally in this Presidency and in Madras.* * * § 

Keeping under Water. 

Wo have already seen that dipping unfortunates in water or mud until 
they were nearly suffocated was, long ago, practised by the Mussalmaun 
rulers in Bengal. Keeping under water {Jaladabana) is still a Bengali 
torture. It is also practised in Madras.f The Magistrate and Collector 
of Tanjore reported that there was still a young girl under treatment by 
his native doctor for a severe wound received, when she was dropped 
down a well by a rope fastened round her neck, by a man who wished to 
force from her information as to what had become of an ornament lost by 
another child at play.} Sec the Arcot case, p. 551. 

Filling the mouth with pebbles and striking the chin upwards^ with 
sufficient force to break the teeth {Darimara) is spoken of as a Bengali 
punishment. 

Pulling the Hair on both sides (Chooldhara tana). 

In Bengal this is generally practised upon females. In Madras, there are 
seveml contrivances of this kind. Such as tging two persons closely to- 
g ether by the top-knots^ and tying the hair of the head to a donkefs or 
buffaloe^s tail. Plucking out the Beard (reckoned by the natives a great 
disgrace) is a common torture in both Presidencies. § Twisting the ears; 
striking two offenders^ heads together ; placing a person in the sun with 
his hair loose, and compelling him to turn his head rapidly to and 
fro.\ For notes on the last three practices in Bengal, see pp. 530 & 562, 

Beating the ankle and other joints with a soft mallet or piece of 

wood^ 

Appears to be a common torture in Madras. A case has already 
been cited in tliis Chapter, p. 545, which shows the barbarous manner in 
which repeated blows are inflicted upon the extremities by natives of tliis 
country. In 1854, the Surgeon of Behar thus described one only of 
the injuries which he found upon the body of a man whom several persons 
had beaten to death with clubs. ‘‘ The left arm, from half way down the 


• A mode of torture, called souifke, was used in Italy towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Splinters of cane were driven under the nails. The humane spirit of that age is illus- 
trated by the explanation that this was only employed for aged men and chiltkeii. 

t Report, p, 50. 

X Appendix C., No. 16, p. clxix ; see also p. clvi of the same, 

§ Report, p. 48. 

II Appendix C., p. clxxiv. 

% Ibid^ pp. clxxxvii, cxciii. 
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shoulder to the extremities of the fingers, was one mass of dark-colored 
pulp. The elbow joint was completely destroyed, and the bones in tlui 
neighbourhood shattered to atoms, and the brachial artery was torn in 
shreds.” * 

Since September 1851, all medical men in the Madras Presidency have 
been instructed by the Medical Board to examine, personally, every pri- 
soner on his committal to jail. This order, the Commissioners have no 
doubt, is punctually carried out. Still their attention has been attracted 
by the singular absence of almost all medical testimony. This, however, 
appears to be accounted for by the remark that, “ ordinarily, the violence 
is of a petly kind, although causing acule momentary pain ; and even 
many of the severe kinds of torture invented by native ingenuity leave 
no mark behind them. Delay is, no doubt, often purposely interposed 
between the infliction of ill-usage and the delivery of the accused to that 
custody which is subject to European super vision, and thus marks, when 
made, become obliterated.” 

In both Presidencies, native invention has been fertile in the discovery 
of tortures and modes of ill-treament which leave no marks — such as Ex- 
posure to the Sun, Starvation (Sokea mara) — (to this is added, in 
Madras, the torture of beinff prevented from obeying the calls of nature 
or from Sleeping), Slaps and blows with switches. Pinching by several 
persons (^Chemti Kata), Imprisonment, Running up and down is a 
Madras punishment. 

In describing the course supposed to be taken in a case of house robbery, 
the Calcutta Indian Daily News of July 22nd, 1870, tells us : — ‘‘Three 
or four servants are ‘ spotted,’ as being most likely to confess something. 
Once at the thannah, the result is almost certain, if the Chowkeydars are 
true to their salt. Their duty is to walk the prisoners about, not with 
apparent aimlessness, but witli the purpose of pointing out where the 
stolen property is hidden. Chowkeydar number one walks them about till, 
say ten at night, he is relieved, and Chowkeydar number two walks them 
about till twelve, and so on. Towards morning, the prisoners find that 
walking for many hours consecutively is not amusing, an<l also reflect, 
in their own language, that il faut dormir. Then why not sleep ? It 
is quite easy to confess, to j)oint out the nearcht Jiut ns the residence of 
the guilty receiver, and, if one sits six mouths, at all events one sleeps in 
gaol. Confession is full accordingly. Those who have experienced this 
system must heave a sigh of regret for the halcyon days of Chili-vinegar 
in the eyes, and a thick bamboo pressed down upon the chest and ribs. 
Hunger and thirst may bo borne for a day or two, but to keep a native 


* Ni/amui Viiiwlul Iicporls. .“ith August p. 1^2 
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who, like a dog, can sleep at any time, awake for more than eiglit hours 
in the twenty-four, is the highest refinement of torture.” ' 

Closing the Nostrils till the victim is half suffocated {Nak tipa- 
dhara) and Tickling {Katakatoor dyd) are also mentioned. I even find 
more than one allusion to the disgusting brutality of Making Water into 
the Victim^ s Mouth {Mooka moot a dya). This was done in a case, given 
in Macnaghten’s Reports, where an unfortunate wretch was barbarously 
put to death by several assailants. 

Various modes of inflicting Degradation and Mental Suffering are also 
practised. An enumeration of these may appear foreign to a medical work. 
Still, as the Surgeon is generally consulted in inquiries of this kind, it 
is necessary that he should be acquainted with the whole system. Thus, 
in Madras, persons of respectability are confined with others of low 
caste ; or a Brahmin is made to carry a sweeper on his back, or a necklace 
of bones or other disgusting and polluting materials is placed round his 
neck.* 

These are evidently modes of vexation adopted by the Mussalmauns, 
with a knowledge of Hindu customs. It is stated that Seraj-oo-Doulah 
was betrayed by a fukecr, with whom he took refuge, who had formerly 
been a merchant, but was degraded by the tyi*ant by having his head 
shaved, and the urine of an ass poured upon it. 

We have seen (pp. 488-89) that shaving the head is one of the modes in 
which it has been usual to punish an adulteress in India. Cutting off the 
hair of the head was the first and lightest part of the punishment to bo 
undergone by a Brahmin woman convicted of adultery (Halhed, p. 275). 
A Chehteree, committing this crime with a Brahmin woman having no 
master, was to be fined and to have the hair of his head shaved off with 
the urine of an ass {Ibid^ p. 319). The author of the Seir Mutaqherin says 
that a favorite expression of abuse with Shaocat J ung was a woman’s 
phrase — sir mondi^ — to be hairless, to have the head shaved, or to bo 
shaved at all, being a great opprobrium among all kinds of women. 
Camerarius says ; “In Greece and wcl neere in all the East, to shave the 
head and the beard was held for a great punishment.” “ In many places 
the punishment of fornication was, that the fornicator should have Ids 
beard cliopt off openly with a kcene axe, and so to bo sent away; which 
to Wm was a mark of infamy.” “ It was the custome in France that 
the wife accused and convicted of adultrie by her husband, should be 
shaven, and that her deaths should bo dipt off round about her, and of a 
good height; and that she should be can*ied in that manner throughout 
the towns and villages, to be seene of everie one.” “ Let vs add here- 
unto that which Theuet afilrmeth, how yet at this day it is a kind of 
punishment in the Isle of Candie to cut a man’s beard. So, in times 


* Rcporl, p. 48. 
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past, among the Indians, the king made him be poled that had com- 
mitted some great offence, as a marko of extroame reproch/’ 

In 1852, a man deposed, in a trial at Jounpore, that certain Mussalmauns 
had seized, bound and beaten him, and had thrown him into a pit. One 
of them had proposed to put bones, goor, and raowa into his mouth, and 
thus deprive him of his caste, but that they decided to carry him into 
Oude.* 

In this part of the country, it is alleged that respectable persons are 
confined in privies, or are compelled to clean them out, and that women 
are exposed to every degree of indignity. Some of the details already 
given are sufficiently horrible ; still, even beyond this, the extent to 
which this latter atrocity is stated to be practised is such that I should 
feel unwilling to do more than allude to the subject, unless proved cases 
could bo cited (a result which is rendered difficult by the secrecy which 
would, of course, bo maintained both by the injurers and the injured), 
were it not that I have rea««on to believe, on good authority, that the 
evil probably still exists. I liave a note, dated 17th March 1855, from 
one in whose statements regarding the tortures practised in Bengal, I 
have never been able to detect an error, in which the following practice 
is mentioned — “making male and female near relations naked, and putting 
the male upon the female by force, or violating the person in the presence 
of the near male rclations.”f The following extract represents a Burmese 
atrocity. I cite it because it but faintly represents an incident which my 
friend Dr. T. W. Wilson assured mo that he believed occurred, at about 
the same time, in Bcugal.J 

The subjoined appeared in Allen’s Asiatic Journal for October 1840, 
page 116 : — 

A letter from Rangoon is as follows : — “ A most brutal piece of biisi- 

* Nizamut AdawTut Report'^t, N. W. P,, 25tli Sopt ember 1852, p. 1082. 

t More than one case occurs in the Rejtorls of tlie Courts of Nizamut Adawlut, in whirli 
there appeared to be strong reason for believing that the crime of Rape wa>. committed with 
a cold-blooded intention of bringing disgrace upon the woman’s family. In Coloher 1H53 a 
young married woman of Cawiijiorc was tried, for an attempt to murder her inhaiit by tin ow- 
ing herself with the child in her arms into a Avell. Circumstances came out in evidence 
vrhich led to the belief that the prisoner had acted under feelings of extreme excitement, 
caused by the disgraceful conduct of the Zemindars and others who, heiiig enraged at a 
deposition made by her husband, had revenged themselves upon his wife, by fmtting upon 
her a grievous indignitj^ The men were tried on a eh.argc of rape, and were found guilty 
by the Sessions Judge of an aggravated and indecent assault. There was, however, so much 
inconsisteucy in the statements of the woman and her witnesses, that (ho Superior Court 
acquitted tlio defendants, on appeal . — Nizaimtt Ad a whit Report^ N. W. P., 2nd March 1854. 

In 1855, a man and his brother, of Rajshahye, were sentenced, on their own confession, for a 
rape on a respectable widow ; the plea was that the master of one of the men 8uggosl<?d the 
crime in revenge for her having abused liim for allowing his horse to injure her paddy crop. — 
hlzamvi Ailiiwlut Reports^ December 28th, 1855, p. 973. 

X If more explicitness be needful, it will be found in Roquets’ description of the third 
plate of Hogarth’s Rakes’ Progress. 
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ness has taken place upon two respectable Christian females, by order of 
the Myo-woon of Rangoon. Tiie parties alluded to are Mrs. R— and 
lier young sister. Mrs. R.*s mother is a Burman, but her father was a 
Christian, and she was brouglit up in his faith. Some time after his demise, 
the mother married a Burman, by whom she had the young sister ; the 
Burman fatlier also died many years ago, and, wlien this girl came to 
mature ago (about two years ago), she was baptized as a Christian. Now 
some say, for this act the following brutal punishment was inflicted ; and 
others (which I also believe) affirm that the Myo-woon, having seen the 
girl during one of their feasting processions, was smitten with her beauty, 
and demanded her as his concubine. Bo that as it may, they wore both 
called up by the Myo-woon and placed in the criminal gaol in the following 
shocking mauiier : both feet in the stocks, extended apart as far as could 
bo done ; their arms stretched out and lashed dowTi ; their clothes strip- 
ped off, and their whole persons exposed ; lighted lamps placed (here 
follows a passage that must ])C snj)prcssed). There tliey were lying with- 
out any hope of relief. The unfortunate females, probably overcome by 
their intense sufferings, were, after a few days, released, on giving security 
tliat they would go to the pagoda and not worship tlie Stranger’s God.” 

It was alleged that Achumbit of Mooteeliaree, owing a grudge to a man 
for not having invited him to a feast, ordered one Surwan Mallee to outrage 
the modesty of the man’s daughter when slie went to bring water from 
the well. In the midst of the confusion, the woman’s child fell from 
her arms and was trodden upon and killed by Achumbit. He was sent 
up for trial, but was released.* 

A very extraordinary case was tried at Meerut, in October 1854 , 
ill which it was clearly proved that one Khoobee Singh having, probably 
by his own criminal conduct, involved himself seriously with the police, 
compelled certain persons, his nephew and others, to kill him by striking 
him with a sword on the back of the neck. Nearly all the witnesses 
concurred in saying that the chief reason expressed by the unfortunate 
man, in insisting upon being put to death, was that the Kotwal had accused 
him of participation in a robbery, and threatened that, if he did not 
produce the money, he would seize all the women of his family and 
parade them naked through the bazar, but that, if he died, his family 
would not be disgraced.f 

Among the questions proposed to witnesses in the Madras inquiry was 
the following: — “The Tchsildar probably does not permit it” [Torture] 

in his own presence. But is there an understanding that, if he orders 
a man to be treated Cayidah procauriim (according to custom), or some 


* Bengal Police Report for 1«6S, p. 176. 

f Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 18th October 1854, p. 573 ; — see also for 30th 
August 1853, p. 1048 
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words to that offoct, ho is to be subjected to such ill-usage ?”♦ A writer 
iu the Bombay Gazette^ quoted in the Bengal IlarharUy December 8th, 
1859, states that, in Ratuagheny, if the prisoners or witnesses do not 
state wliat is wanted by tlio police officers, they tell the peons under them 
and others to explain the matter fully to them. This expression 
has a technical meaning ; and, when it is used, the men are taken away 
and tortured. I long believed that there must be certain ‘‘cant” 
phrases by which the several modes of torture are known. For a con- 
siderable time, I could gain no information on this subject, or the names 
of the tortures were merely rendered into Bengali by my informants. 
The following expressions were, at length, collected for me by a native 
gentleman whoso means of obtaining accurate information were unimpeach- 
able. I may add that his memoranda were sent to mo iu the middle of 
March 1854, — some time before the Report of the Madras Coinmissioners 
was submitted to Government, 

Bhalakaro Bhojhoy. (Make him understand well.) 

Jalkhoyak ana, (Bring him after ho has drank water,) 

Kala ghora niaghoy, (Take him to the black room.) 

Jaladohoy, (Keep him under water.) 

Khaya ana, (Bring him after he has eaten.) 

Patkara ana, (Bring him after he has been well prepared.) 

Sava hara ana, (Bring him after ho has been well served or 

respected.) 

Lut Koy, (Make him swing.) 

Thanda Kuro, — Gar am Kuro, (Cool him, or Warm him.) 


The subjoined statement, regarding the practices of the old police, was 
sent to me by a trustworthy native gentleman, too late for insertion in my 
last edition ; — 

“ The following are some of the methods which are resorted to by the 
police officers to extort confessions from criminals : — 

“ \st, — When a criminal is apprehended, the police officers, to make him 
confess, first of all hold out to him hopes ol‘ pardon, &c. Should this 
fail, then they take him to a sequestered place, where they boat and other- 
wise maltreat him till he confesses. 

“ 2nd, — Or they tell him, if. ho be not the only party concerned in 
the case in question, to name his accomplices, and what part of the pro- 
ceeds of the booty he received for his share ; and, should he confess all 
these, he would bo converted into a witness. When thus excited, they 
admit their own guilt, or implicate others. 

“ 3rd — Should the case be of a very aggravated nature, and it is necessary 


* Appendix G., No. 1, p. 134, 
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to obtain the confessions of criminals, the police ofllcers raise in them 
hopes. If they do not succeed, they take the prisoners in a private plalje, 
put some ghurghooria, a kind of insect found in marshy places, in their 
navels, tie their clothes around their waist, and suffer them to bite on un- 
molested. The prisoner, not able to boar these excruciating tortures any 
longer, confesses his guilt, and tells the names of his accomplices. 

4ith , — Should the criminal still remain silent, the police officers take 
him to a secret spot, and bring out the members of his family or his 
kept woman, and attempt to dishonor her before his eyes. The prisoner 
then owns whether he is the only party, or implicates others. 

“ 5^4. — All those culprits who are arrested by the police are kept apart, 
so as to bar their hearing each other. The officer then comes to one and 
says that “ such a prisoner has mentioned your name, and affirms that you 
are perfectly acquainted with the secrets of the affair ; so confess, otherwise 
you will got into a scrape.” When thus threatened, the prisoner confesses 
his guilt, or tells that so and so are the principal actors in the transaction. 

“ 6th , — Or the police officers bind prisoners with clothes, so as to leave 
no marks, and make them stand, having the sun just opposite to their 
face. When thus intimidated, they also confess. 

7th , — Or they put small sticks between the fingers, the ends of which 
they tie very tightly with a string ; and this process is so effective that 
prisoners, though they be fully aware what would result from their 
confession, cannot refrain from acknowledging their guilt, and, when real 
criminals, pointing out the place where they had hidden the booty.” 


If we combine what wo know of the condition of the English peasan- 
try in the reign of Stephen, with that which wo read of the agriculturists 
of Germany when they bent under Tilly’s yoke, we obtain some idea of 
the state into which the rural population of India must inevitably full 
under any relaxation of our police system. 

John of Salisbury laments, in his Polycraticon, the evils of Stephen’s 
days, when “ every rich man made his castles, and held them against the 
king, and the land was filled with castles. Grievously they oppressed the 
miserable people of the land with their castle works. When the castles 
were made, they filled them with devils and evil men ; and tlien they 
seized every one who was supposed to have any property, man and woman, 
both by night and by day, and put them in prison for their gold and silver, 
and punished them with such inexpressible torments as none of the 
martyrs ever suffered. They hung thorn by the feet, and smoked them with 
foul smoke, and they hung them by the thumbs or by the head, and hung 
fire to their feet. They put knotted cords about their heads, and twisted 
them till they pierced to the brain. They put some in dungeons, whore 
were adders and snakes, and toads, and so tormented them. Others they 
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placed in a crucet-house^ that i«, in a cliost which was shut and narrow 
and shallow, and they put in sharp stones and pressed people in them, till 
all their bones were broken. In many of the castles were things very 
horrible and hateful, — these were ‘ sachenteges,* that were as much as two 
or three men could lift ; and they were so contrived that the man was 
fastened to a beam, with sharp iron about his throat or neck, that he 
could neither sit nor lie down, nor sleep, but was compelled always to 
support that weight. Many they tormented with hunger. I cannot tell 
all the sufferings and all the torments which the wretched people boro 
during the nineteen years of vStephen’s reign.”* 

Turning from the “ kaJn or thanda ghur^^ of the Norman Baron, we find 
the author of “Pictures of Life in Germany” opening before us a glimpse 
of a very similar mode of livisg which, just five centuries later in the 
world’s history, was established by John Tzcrclais in the homesteads of 
Germany during the Thirty Yeai-s’ War. 

“ The plunderers took the fiiuts from their pistols, and forced the peasants’ 
thumbs in their place ;f they rubbed the soles of their feet with salt and 
caused the goats to lick them ; they tied their hands behind their backs; 
they passed a bodkin threaded with horsehair through their tongues, and 
moved it gently up and down ; they bound a knotted cord round the fore- 
head, and twisted it together behind with a stick ; they bound two fingers 
together and rubbed a ramrod up and down till the skin and flesh were 
burnt to the bones ; they forced the victims into the oven, lit the straw 
behind them, and so they were obliged to creex) through the flames, and these 
were not the most horrible torments.” 

Indian Laws against Torture* 

If a woman, or a person intoxicated, or an idiot, or a sick person, or a 
child, or a man under violent dread, hath performed any transaction, it is 
not approved.^ 

For the laws prohibiting Torture by the Police, vide supra, pp. 79-80. 

Where several prisoners were all concerned in a case of Torture, and 
were prosecuting a common object, each was held guilty as a principal, 
and not as an abettor of others. Queen v. Tarrinee Churn Chutto^ 
padhya and others, 7 W. R., Cr., 3. 

Exposition of a police officer’s powers of arrest and detention of ac- 
cused persons and witnessess, with a view to the suppression of the 
practice of Torture. Queen v. Behary Singh and others, 7 W. K., Cr., 3 ; 
Cowell and Woodman, p. 770. 


* Chran, Sax,, A. D. J137. Wright’s England in the Middle Ages, 
t Lutfullali saj’s that the Pindaree rubbers pounded or pinehed the cars of their victims 
“ between the lock of a gun.” 
t llalhed, 315. 
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ASPHYXIA. 

Strangulation, 

The practice of Thuggee^ although now almost entirely suppressed by 
the active exertions of Government, could scarcely have been operative 
for so many centuries throughout the length and breadth of all India 
without leaving strong traces of its marked atrocities upon the criminal 
habits of the people. 

The fighting Bishop of Bayoux, who preferred the mace to the sword, 
was scarcely more chary in the shedding of blood than is the Bengalee, 
when merely prompted by a calm intention to take life for his own 
advantage, without being goaded on by any urgent promptings of revenge 
or terror of detection. That is to say, ho Vill rather use his hands or a 
cloth than his hussooah — unless he believes that the latter will bo more 
effectual. 

It is considered that Thuggee has prevailed in all parts of India ever 
since the first irruption of the Mussalmauns. The practice has been clearly 
described by most of the European travellers who visited tliis country dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, especially by Thevonot and Dr. John Fryer.* 

The first definite and full account of the Indian vStranglers was given, in 
1820, by Dr. Richard Crozier Sherwood, a Madras Surgeon, f and the subject 


* M. Thevenot’s description of Tliu^^gcc, as practised on the road between Af?ra and Delhi 
in 1666, has been frequently cited. Fryer, who came to the country six years later, makes 
a very distinct allusion to Thugj^ee, at Surat, in the following passage : “ They were tifteen, 
all of a gang, who used to lurk under hedges in narrow lanes^and, as they found opportu- 
nity, by a device of a weight tied to a cotton bowstring | i. e. the string of a bow for boating 
raw cotton] made of guts (with which they tew cotton) of some length, they used to throw 
it upon passengers, so that, winding it about their necks, tliey pulled them from their beasts, 
and dragging them to the ground, strangled tlicm^ and possessed thcmbclves of what they 
had. One of them was an old man wdth his two sous, the youngest not fourteen. I'hia 
being their practice, they were sentenced, according to the lex talhnis, to be hanged ; wliere- 
fore, being delivered to the Cutwal, or Sheriff’s men, they led them two miles with roi)es 
about their necks to some wild date trees. In tlieir way thither they were cheerful, and 
went singing and smoking tobacco, the Banyas giving them sweet meats. Thej" being as 
jolly as if going to a wedding; and the young lad now ready to be tied up, boasted that, 
though he were not fourteen ywirs of age, he had killed his fifteen men ; wherefore the old 
man, as he had been the leader of these two, was first made an example for his villany, and 
then the two striplings were advanced, all as the rest were, half a foot from the ground ; and 
then, cutting their legs off that the blood might flow from them, they left them miserable 
spectacles, hanging till they dropped of their own accord.” 

By the Mussalmaun law, a person strangling another was not liable to suffer deatli, 
according to the doctrine of Aboo Ilunoefah (though he was, in the opinion of the two 
disciples), unless he be notorious, for committing this offence ; in which case [i. e.,e vidently 
of systematic Thuggee], if he have not shown signs of repentance before lie is apprehended, 
he should be punished with death as an example. — J/arhif/fon, p. 269, So, also, a Strangler 
confessing his crime, or detected with the usual iinplcmonts of strangling and stolen pro- 
perty, may be sentenced by the Imam to be beheaded anfl crucified — p. 328. 

f Asiatic Researches, Vol. Xlll., p. 250. 
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was taken up, at about the same time, by Mr. Shakespear, then Superin- 
tendent of Police for the Western Provinces. Subsequently, the investi- 
gations of General Sleeman led to the exposure of the whole system, and 
to its almost entire suppression. 

The six most recent trials, for Thuggee, in Bengal, which I have 
succeeded in noting, were held — one at Miduapore in Septoml>er, 1852* * * § — 
this, however, was merely supplementary to a trial held in 1838, and 
ended in the conviction of an aged Thug Jemadar of two murders commit- 
ted many years previously ; — another at Dacca, in May 1854, where a 
man was found guilty of participation in two acts of thuggee about twenty 
years previously;! and the third at the same place in December of that 
year. The crime for which the prisoners were sentenced, was committed 
fourteen years before. The fourth was tried at Miduapore in August 
1855; the prisoner had been denounced as a Thug in 18404 
was the conviction of a Jemadar Thug for crimes committed previously 
to 1845, which took place at Dacca in 185().§ The remaining case was 
decided at Dacca in 1857. The murders had been committed in 1829 or 
1830.|| It was stated that, during the year 1854, only two cases of Thug- 
gee occurred in the Punjab.^ 

Tlio last conviction for Thuggee in the North-West Provinces, to 
which I iiiid reference, was on the 11th June 1852, for a crime committed 
several years previously. 

Ill his Admiuistratiou Report for 1867, Mr. Mayne, Inspector-General 
of Police, observed: “I am convinced that no such thing as Thuggee exists 
now in the North-Western Provinces” (p. 110). 

It has, however, already been shown, p. 148 et seq.^ that the practice 
of Thuggee by Poison is still very generally prevalent throughout all India. 

It appears, from the accounts given by the above authorities, that, in 
Madras, two Phausigars (or strangler^) were considered to be indispen- 
sable to elFoct the murder of every victim, and commonly three were 
engaged. The most frequent mode of perpetrating the act was by one of 
them suddenly putting the cloth round the nock of the victim and holding 
it, while the other end was seized by his accomplice ; the ligature, crossed 
behind the neck, was drawn tight, the two Phausigars pressing the head 
forwards, while the third villain, crouching in readiness behind the tra- 
veller, seized his legs and throw him forward upon the ground. In this 
situation, ho could make little resistance, and the man holding his legs 
kicked him until life was extinct. They generally buried the body, with 
its face downwards, in a sandy place or dry water-course, where the soil 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. 11., Part 2, of 1852, p, 581, 

t Ibid, Vol. IV., p. 621. 

X Ibid, Aug. 17, 1866, p. 303. 

§ Ibid, June 2, 1856, p. 915. 

II Ibid, July 16, 1857, p. 64. 
f Friend of India, 23rd August 1855. 

B 3 
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is dug with facility [at present, as we have already seen, by no means a 
rare mode of concealing the bodies of murdered persons in Bengal]. 
They often made deep gashes in the bodies, from the shoulders to the 
hands and to the feet, laying open the abdomen and dividing the tendon 
of the heel ; wounds were also made between the ribs into the chest ; and 
sometimes, if the hole was short, the knees were disjointed and the legs 
turned back upon the body. These precautions were taken to expedite 
the dissolution of the body, as well as to prevent its inflation which, by 
raising or causing fissures in the superincumbent sand, might attract jackals 
and lead to the exposure of the corpse. When the body could not be readily 
interred, it was tied in a sack and hidden, or was thrown into a tank or 
well. Forbes stales that, during 1808 and 1809, no less than sixty- 
seven bodies were taken out of wells in the single district of Etawah ; 
and Baboo Bholanauth Chunder mentions that it was on the discovery 
of thirty dead bodies in different wells in the Doab, that Thuggee first 
came to tlio knowledge of the Calcutta Council in 1810. 

The Mcginnmah Thugs, wdio murdered poor travellers solely for the 
purpose of selling their children, almost always threw the bodies of their 
victims into rivers. 

The appearances of Decomposition mag possibly he mistaken for those 

of Strangulation, 

On account of the peculiar appearances presented by many bodies in 
India during the advance of decomposition, there is frequently some 
danger of the medical officer’s assuming that the aspect of the corpse 
affords presumption of death by Strangulation,* and there certainly do 
appear to be one or two cases in the records in which it might be ques- 
tionable whether an error of this kind had not been committed. Where 
the corpse is found in an attitude w^hieh seems to denote that death has 
come upon it by surprise, — with its arms thrown out and its fingers 
spread, its lower limbs widely separated and partially drawn up, its 
head lying back, its neck projecting and turgid with dark fluid blood, 
the mucous membrane of the larynx of a dirty red colour, the tongue 
protruded, bloody froth escaping from the mouth and nose, and bloody 
fluid from the eyes and ears, the eyes starting from the head, the scalp pufly 
and appearing, w’^hen cut into, almost like a bloody sponge, — it is not 
singular that the idea of Strangulation should first present itself in the 
surgeon’s mind. Standing alone, however, these signs go for nothing, 
when putrefaction has much advanced. They are merely the ordinary 

* Especially if be bear in memory Shakspear^s description of a strangled person ; — 

His face is black, and full of blood ; 

His eyeballs farther out than when he lived, 

Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man ; 

His hair upr eared, his nostrils stretcird with struggling ; 

His hands abroad display’d, as one that grasp’d 
And tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued.” 

Kino Henry VI., Part II., Act 3. 
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appearances in a rapidly decomposed full-blooded body, the head and 
shoulders of which have not been kept raised. 

These appearances may be advantageously compared with those 
observed by Dr. James Anderson in the body of a strong, healthy young 
man, who was believed to have been strangled by two other muscular 
able-bodied men. The body was doubled up, the knees drawn up to the 
chest, there were numerous excoriations on the neck and chin, and deep 
l)road marks round the neck. Ecchymosis was observed in several 
places under the skin covering the fore part of the chest. Tlie vessels 
of the head were turgid with blood ; a bloody froth was in the mouth 
and nostrils, the tongue was protruded, the lungs and right side of the 
heart filled with fluid black blood, and much ecchymosis was found in 
the cellular tissue in front of the neck. Tliere was no mark of a rope 
round the neck, and no water in the trachea or stomach. Death was 
ascribed to Strangulation. 

In 1835, there was tried at Beerbhoom one of those too common cases 
in which a girl, of between nine and ten years, was killed for the sake of 
her ornaments. Dr. Sheridan’s evidence showed that the body was in such an 
advanced state of decomposition that minute examination was impossible ; 
he could not, therefore, give a positive opinion as to the cause of death. 
From some of the appearances present on examination, however, ho 
thought death had resulted from violence, inasmuch as the tongue pro- 
truded very much, the features were much distorted, the eyeballs project- 
ed from their sockets, and lividity of the fmgor nails existed. These 
appearances, ho thought, might have been produced either by external 
violence to the chest or organs of respiration, or by advanced decomposition. 
He had examined the deceased’s neck and found it was not dislocated ; 
a largo quantity of hair had been pulled out by the roots from the head, 
but he could not say whether by accident or violence. The prisoner 
confessed that she gave the girl a blow on the right cheek near the oar, 
which knocked her down, and then she kicked her on her right side ; she 
then saw that she was dead, and took the armlet and cloth. 

The Sessions Judge remarked that, in the sooruthal prepared by the 
darogah, on the 10th of April, the day after the murder, there is no 
mention made of the appearances noted by the medical officer, — namely, 
the protruding of the tongue, distortion of the features, projection of the 
eyeballs from their sockets, and lividity of the finger-nails, which could 
scarcely have failed to attract the notice of the darogah liad they been 
present at the time of the inquest, and therefore ho (the Judge) was 
inclined to think those appearances may have been produced by advanced 
decomposition, as remarked by Dr. Sheridan, particularly as ho did not 
view the body till the second day after the sooruthal had been drawn up.* 


Nizamut Adawlut Reports, (>th June lb55, p. 671, 
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In 1825, Dr. Fuller, of Nuddea, reported his examination of tlie body 
of a Mussalmaun woman. The eyes were somewhat protruded and 
very blood-shot ; the lips swollen and darker than natural ; the tongue 
slightly protruding between the teeth ; and froth issuing from the nostrils* 
There was a mark behind the right ear, probably from the pressure of 
a person’s knuckles. There were also three marks, apparently caused 
by tho pressure of the cuds of the fingers or knuckles, on the right side 
of the neck ; a similar mai*k on the right cheek, and two others on the 
left cheek, on a lino with the lower jaw. Below these, again, there wore two 
similar marks, one very distinct, on tho loft side of the neck. There 
were several marks of scratches in front of the right shoulder, above 
the right breast ; tho pectoral muscle under this part was discolored, and 
blood was extravasated. Tliis, he considered, might have been caused 
by a blow, or the pressure of a person kneeling on tho part. The 
whole of the integuments of tho head, face, neck, and chest were 
darker than natural, and discolored underneath, particularly tho scalp. 
The brain was suffused by dark blood, the lungs gorged and dark, the 
bowels of a dusky red color. Hence Dr. Fuller inferred that the woman 
had met her death from Strangulation. 

Did death arise from Strangulation, or from some Cerebral Affeetion f 
This question came prominently forward in a case tried in 1859. A 
well known Mookhtoar, of Mymensingh, was found dead on the bed of a 
prostitute (tho prisoiier) in her house in the bazar. It was reported, first, 
that he died of epilepsy, then of cholera. The case was complicated by 
the fact tliat deceased’s cousin, who luwl spent tho night with another 
prostitute in the same house, and those who, with him, removed tho 
deceased to his own house, decLared to the darogah that deceased ha^l died 
in liis own house of epilepsy. They were evidently desirous of having no 
enquiry. The darogah, however, considering that the body presented suspi- 
cious appearances, suggested that there should be a post-mortem examina- 
tion, Tho Civil Surgeon stated that he examined the body twenty-four 
Lours after death, and that death resulted from Strangulation; that there 
were throe marks ou tho throjit, such as would be produced by the nails 
of the hand ; that these marks, tho congestion of tho brain and lungs, and 
the perfectly healthy appearance of all the external organs, loft no doubt 
in his mind that the deceased had boon strangled ; and that there were no 
signs of epilepsy. It appeared that tho woman in whoso bouse he died 
had been tho Mookhtear’s mistress for three years. That, the night pre- 
vious, she had strongly urged deceased to give up a mistress with whom 
he had lately associated. They then smoked gitnja, A woman, who 
lived in a house close by, was awake all night, being ill with cholera ; she 
heard no noise or disturbance in the prisoner’s house ; but, just before dawn, 
she heard a noise of “ hoo ! hoo I ” on which the prisoner said, bo quiet.” 
Shortly afterwards the prisoner came out aud asked her for fire, and, on 
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her enquiring what had happened, said, she did not know what was the 
matter witli the deceased. Another witness stated that, about day-break, 
she heard prisoner call deceased and him to get up, and she then heard a 
gurgling in the throat, and that, when she got up, she saw deceased being 
carried off in a helpless state ; she did not know whether he was alive or 
dead. The cousin said that the prisoner called him up early in the morn- 
ing, being apparently in much alarm at the condition of deceased. lie 
put his hand to the deceased’s mouth and found it open, and ho heard a 
slight noise in the throat. IIo sent the prisoner for a light. He carried 
deceased off while ho was in a helpless state ; ho did not ascertain 
whether ho was alive or dead. A Mookhtoar, residing in the same house as 
the deceased, said that, when brought home, the body was still warm, and 
that the breast moved ; he sent for a kobiraj. In reply to the question 
whether deceased was liable to epilepsy, he stated that, every two months 
or so, deceased would lie down, and no one disturbed him on those occa- 
sions. Another Mookhtear stated that, once in the preceding year, he and 
deceased were sleeping together ; deceased made a noise ; he gave him some 
pushes, when ho spat out some [dilegm and thanked the witness, saying 
he had saved him from choking. Prisoner stated, in her defence, that 
deceased was subject to a disease resembling epilepsy; that his old illness 
came on in the course of the night; that she awoke and hoard a rattling 
ill his throat, and found he was speechless, at which she at once gave the 
alarm to his cousin. She held further that it was impossible for a woman 
like her to have alone murdered the deceased ; that no motive for her 
doing so had been proved ; that, if the deceased had been murdered, the 
people of the house would have heard the disturbance, and his cousin 
would have come to his assistance ; further that the cousin would not 
have removed the body, but have left it in her house, aud have had au 
euciuiiy. In the course of his argument, comlemning the prisoner, the 
Sessions J udge held that it would not bo dilficuU for a w'omau to throttle a 
man when helpless from intoxication, 

Mr, E. A. Samuells, the Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, remarked : 

J am not satisfied in this case that death was the result of Strangulation. 
It is true that the medical witness deposes that it was; and I do not in the 
least doubt his skill and perfect good fabh in his conclusions from the 
appearance which the body of the deceased presented ; but I cannot shut 
iny eyes to the fact that the authors of the best works on Medical Juris- 
prudence find it necessary to caution tho medical examiner against mis- 
taking the effects of apoplexy, hysteria, epilepsy, or intoxication for those 
of manual strangulation, and that, in each of the above diseases, tliey 
observed that persons suddenly seized with fatal symptoms may, in their 
agony, apply their hands to their throats and thus produce marks similar 
to those which might be expected in cases of strangulation. It is to be 
observed also that some of the appearances mentioned by the Civil Sur- 
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geon are those which occasionally attend decomposition in this country, 
and which, Dr. Chovers says, have, on two occasions, apparently, been 
mistaken for appearances resulting from manual strangulation. The Judge 
urged that the general evidence was in the prisoner’s favor. ‘ It has 
been suggested,’ he wrote, ‘ that the deceased had been partaking of gunja^ 
and may have been so stupefied as to be unable to resist ;’ but the evidence 
does not show that he was in any such state of intoxication when he 
entered her hut with the prisoner. The effects of gunja, when taken 
in moderate quantities, are not such as to produce extreme prostration ; 
and I conceive it most improbable that, if the prisoner had attempted to 
strangle the deceased with her hands, ho should not have been able to 
throw off and shout for assistance.” . . . “ There is evidence that ho 
had before been subject to sudden attacks of illness, and it seems not 
improbable that he may have gone to sleep in a constrained position with 
his head hanging over the end of the charpoy^ and that this, combined 
with the gunja which he had taken, may have brought on a fit, during 
which he applied his hands convulsively to his throat ; and which, for 
want of prompt assistance, terminated fatally. I do not say that it may 
not have been otherwise, and that the Civil Surgeon may not have been 
correct in his opinion of the cause of death ; but the evidence against the 
prisoner, under any circumstances, is mudi too doubtful to admit of a 
conviction. I acquit the prisoner and direct her immediate release.” 

Strangulation to be distinguished from Suicidal Hanging, 

It is, of course, a matter of primary importance that the Surgeon should 
bo able to distinguish between Strangulation (which is not often self- 
inflicted, and which very rarely occurs accidentally, — and then nearly 
always under circumstances which explain themselves)j' and Suicidal 
Hanging. Our first step, in obtaining this information, is to become 
acquainted with the modes in which Strangulation is usually effected. 
The commonest modes of strangling now adopted in India appear to be as 
follow : — 


* Carrau’s Reports, No. III., 1859, p. 260. 

t Accidental Strangling , — There is, or was, a 8U)ne at Foremark, Derbyshire, of which traOi- 
tion declares that a man, having? stolen a sheep, tied its fore -legs to^rether, and so curried if 
round his neck. Wishing to rest, he placed the animal on the stone ; but the sheep, slipping 
over on the other side, strangled Iuju. A similar story is told of one John Oxley, who had 
stolen a deer , — Notex and Queries^ 2nd series, Vol. I., p. 15. 

There is precisely the same legend at Ilfracombe, and it has also been traced in Wales and 
Normandy . — Leixure Ilowr^ May, 1862. 

The following is from the Medical Record (New York) for August 1, 1868, p. 262: An 
Orkney Paper relates a singular case of strangulation in the Island of Stronsay. An old 
man, named Noil Maepherson, who was carrying on his back a bag, containing 2^ stones 
of sugar, turned into a stable to rest himself. To lighten his burden, he allowed the bug to 
rest on the edge of a manger ; but, whilst he was momentarily off his guard, it fell to the 
ground, and the rope by which it was slung over his shoulder tightened round his nock and 
killed him. 
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Compressing the Throat with the Hands or with the assistance of 
the Knee or Foot 

Strangling with the hands appears to be one of the most prevailing 
modes of killing children, with a view to stealing their ornaments, prac- 
tised in Bengal, In a good many instances, as wo have seen, the throat 
is cut, or the skull is fractured, or the victim is thrown into a well, — but 
the last appears to be practised more frequently towards Hindustan, whore 
reservoirs of this kind are more common than in the South. 

In very young infants, pressure with the hands is, of course, sufficient 
to effect the deadly purpose. The following illustrative case is selected 
from many : — 

In 1853, a woman confessed to having squeezed the throat of an infant 
four mouths old, which had been left in her charge by its mother; the 
child was found in the prisoner’s arm^ injured about the neck, which was 
swollen and scratched, and had apparently been squeezed. The prisoner 
acknowledged that she was to blame, and that it was her fate to destroy 
the child, — which died in four hours. The Civil Surgeon declared that 
death was caused by pressure of some kind applied to the throat. It was 
decided by the Court that the prisoner had probably intended merely to 
do such hurt to the child as would seriously alarm the mother.* 

In older children, however, a greater amount of power is generally employ- 
ed. Thus, in 1853, a woman confessed, at Cuttack, that two other women 
having stripped a child seven years old of her ornaments, and twisted her 
cloth round her mouth, and tied her hands behind her, she, upon compul- 
sion, laid hold of the left hand of the deceased, while she held her own 
infant in her left, and one of her companions sat on the deceased’s chest, 
while the other squeezed her throat with both her hands, and she groaned 
and died.f 

See a similar case in Bellasis’s (Bombay) Reports, p. 88, 

In 1805, one Sona Ghazoe confessed that he had killed his mistress 
by selling her by the throat, and holding her tight for nearly an liour.J 

Two men of Hurda confessed tliat they jointly throttled to death with 
their hands a person who had intrigued with the wife of one of them.§ 

See a curious case, in which a boy having been strangled, aj)parently by 
the pressure of the knee, the accused declared that ho had been killed in 
a bamboo chepa, or press, by an evil 8pirit.|| 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. Ill,, Pari 1, of 1853, p. 222. See also another case, in which 
a child of five mouths was throttled by its mother . — Nizamut Adawlut Reports^ N. W. P,, May 
6th, 1853, p. 646. 

t Ihid, Vol. III., Part 1, 1853, p. 227. 

j Macnaghten’s Reports, Vol. T., p, 60. — See also Ihid^ 139, and Vol. II., p. 355. Sec also 
Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., April 9th, 1853, p. 519 ; and Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 
October 11th, 1861, p. 441. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., December 9th, 1853, p. 1467. See also these 
Reports for July 16th, 1853, p. 866 — (Tliree persons found guilty of throttling a man.) 

i| Nizamut Adawlut Reports, April I5tb, 1859, p, 117. 
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Tlie following case appears -to show that a single individual may be 
capable of indicting the utmost degree of violence upon the throat of au 
adult, occasioning instantaneous death. lu 1852, a man of thirty-two 
was convicted of attacking an old woman, seizing her by the hair, drag- 
ging her into a house, throwing her down, and stamping upon her 
throat, and violently wrenching and breaking her neck.* 

In 1852, a man of Furruckabad, eighteen years of age, confessed that, 
Iiaviiig discovered that his wife was unfaithful, he had murdered her by 
striking her on the face and neck with a koorpa. The Civil Surgeon found 
several incised wounds on the face. The windpipe and soft parts about the 
throat were also ruptured, and the spine fractured a little below the head.! 

I have met with only one suspicious case of fractured cervical vertebra) 
in this country. The injury was terribly severe, but the body was too 
much decomposed to admit of an opinion regarding the manner in which it 
had been inflicted. For cases of fmcture of the cervical vertebra), see p. 451. 

One Dalla, of Bareilly, confessed, at the thaiuiah, that he murdered a 
child of six by compressing his neck with his feet. On trial, he declared 
that the boy was lying close to a wall, when he (prisoner) leapt down 
from the wall, and his foot fell on the neck of the child, who died.J A boy 
of fourteen was convicted, at Cuttack, as au accomplice in the wilful murder 
of a child of eleven. lie said that he saw a person, whom he named, 
squeezing deceased’s throat with both his big toes.§ A woman of Joun- 
pore confessed that she had killed a child eighteen mouths old, by placing 
her foot on its throat. || 

Dr. Duncan Stewart mentioned to me the particulars of a case which 
he was engaged in iuvestigatiug many years since. An aged woman 
was found dead on her bed ; suspicion arose ; there was scarcely any 
exteiTial trace of injury, but it was found that one of the wings of the 
ossified thyroid cartilage had been broken and forced inwards, causing 
suffocation. 

It would not appear, from the records, that those very severe injuries 
to the neck, such as laceration of the muscles of the throat, rupture of 
the tracheal rings, &c., &c., occasionally observed in European eases of 
Strangling, are frequent in similar instances in India. I have more than 
once found traces of very severe contusion of the muscles of the throat ; 
and the appearance of coagula in the trachea, in Dr. Leckie’s case, p. 589, 
will be remarked. Still, whether owing to the employment of several 
accessories in these cases, or the use of long soft cloths which form 
a part of nearly every native’s dress — or to a theoretical acquaintance 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., Part 2, of 1862, p. 936. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., December 2lHt, 1852, p. 168C. 
% Ibid, March 3rd, 18^5, p. 298. 

§ Ibid, October 18th, 1863, p. 660. 

11 Ibid, March 29th, 1855, p, 439. 
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with the practices of the Phansigars which must exist among all classes 
in India — it is certain that the rule which maintains that in Strang- 
ling, a much greater degree of violence is commonly employed than is 
necessary to cause destruction, will be found to have very numerous 
exceptions in this country. 

Compression of the Throat with Stichs or other Solid Bodies, 

It may be inferred from facts given in the Chapters on Bans-dolla and 
Beating, that placing a stick across the throat, a rather frequent practice 
in Bengal, is a means of keeping down and silencing a victim which is had 
recourse to in various kinds of homicidal assault. Wherever this is done, 
it is, I believe, fully intended that the victim shall never rise again ; and 
by means of it, in all probability, the coup de grace is sometimes given, 
after much slow torture, in some cases where mere Strangulation would 
have been deemed too merciful a death. 

Intriguers are frequently put to death in this manner. 

In 1838, a Hooghly man, after having endeavoured to break off a cri- 
minal connexion between a person and his wife, discovered them together 
in an equivocal posture ; on which he threw the lover on the ground, 
on his back, and then, placing a stick across his throat, strangled him to 
death. Throe days afterwards, ho killed liis wife, by placing his foot on 
her throat, and throw her body before the police, who had come to arrest 
him for the murder of her lover. f 

It appeared, in a trial at Cuttack, that one Dusruthy Sreecliuudun 
having T)eeu in the habit of intriguing with the wives of the villagers, 
a party of men arranged to kill him. They waylaid him, and throw 
him dowu on the ground, one stood on his neck, then a bamboo was 
placed across his throat ; its two ends were pressed down with hands 
and feet ; one stood on his stomach, and the rest held his hands and 
feet. These prisoners were transported for lifo.J 

Gour Cliand, of Rungpore, having an intrigue with a woman whom 
her brother made the Bustoraee of another man, was, on being caught near 
the house, tied by the hands and feet to the props of a hut and beaten ; 
ho was then given water in which salt liad boon dissolved, and was 
untied. They then took him away to a distance, throw him dowu, and 
putting one bamboo over, and another under, his neck, and pressing down 
the ends of the former, strangled him. Two of the prisoners were con- 
demned to death. § 

Shaik Bahadoor, of Tirhoot, actuated by jealousy, murdered his wife 


♦ Taylor, p. 678. 

t Police lieports, L. P., 1838, p. 183. 

J Nizamut Adawlut llcports, August 3, 1855, p, 253. 

§ /5w/, Februarj^ 4, 1856, p. 337. 

c 3 
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by putting a latloo across hor throat, and standing with a foot on each 
end of tho stick. Ho escaped.* 

In 1848, three persons, of Chumparun, caught a man in tho act 
of stealing two bulFaloes, and tied him to a post, with tho alleged 
intent of taking him to tho thannah ; but two of them, being enraged 
with him on account of previous acts of theft and intrigue, took him 
into a Held, and there strangled him by compressing his neck between 
two bamboos. j* 

It appeared, at a trial at Tirhoot, in 1 853, that a widow having become 
pregnant, several of her relatives took her and a woman who lived 
with her into a remote place, whither two witnesses declared that they 
were attracted by hearing screams, and saw both the deceased on the 
ground, each held down by three men, who strangled them by pressing 
lattees across their throats. J 

A similar crime was committed at Shahjohanpore (N. W. P.) at about 
the same time. The relations of a young woman, suspecting her of 
frailly, took her at midnight to the banks of a Nuddec, where a man 
who had been guarding his field declared that he saw her lying on the 
ground, and each of two persons named pressing on different ends of a 
stick placed across her throat. § 

In 1841, Mr. Dickson, of Gyali, gave evidence in a case where it was 
stated that murder had been committed by pressing tho mau’s nock between 
two lattees. Mr. Dickson thought that a mark found on the thi'oat of the 
deceased was such as would have been produced by the pressure of a cord, 
in strangulation ; but, tlie body being in an advanced state of decoraposi- 
iioii, lie considered that a mark caused by lattees would not be different 
from that observed. 

In a dispute about date trees at Nuddea, one Gridhur struck Sooruck 
Khan with a bangliy bamboo, stuiming him. A companion laid the 
bamboo across the fallen man’s neck applying pressure to it with both 
his hands. Gridhur thumped tho mau’s abdomen with his fists, and 
knocked him also on the same part. The medical officer found the head 
split above the left car, there was a black mark on tlie neck ; there was 
blood in the stomach indicating the application of great violence, lie 
considered that death was caused by the blows on the head.U 

Four Hindus were cutting grass without leave in the field of one 
Sewdewan Narain. Upon being remonstrated with, two of these threw him 
down, aud placed their sticks across his throat, while the other two mounted 
his belly, and struck liim with their fists and elbows. He died on thespot.lT 

♦ Bengal Uolice Reports, 18G8, p. 184. 
t Police Report, L. P., 1848, p. G. 

X Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 27th August, 1853, p. 31G, 

§ Uid, N. W. P., 17th January 1853, p. C3, 

II Nizamut Adawlut Reports, May 19, 1855, p. 502. 

% Ibldj October 2, 1856, p, 628. 
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At the trial of certain ryots for tho murder of a gomashta at Midna- 
pore, iu 1853, two of tho prisoners confessed that they and others 
suddenly seized tho deceased, threw him on tho ground, boat him, and 
squeezed his neck between two pieces of stick, which caused his imme- 
diate death. One of these sticks was a split bamboo, three feet long, 
and weighing about three pounds ; the other was a close-grained stick, 
three feet long, weighing about two pounds.* * * § 

In 1841, Dr. Duncan, of Chittagong, gave evidence in a case where 
it appeared probable that death had resulted from compression of tho 
throat with a broad flat stick, but tho details are not suiriciently full to 
lead to any practical inference. 

In 1846, tho iniiabitants of a village in tho same district, disturbing 
a stranger in tho act of thieving, killed him by pressing a bamboo on his 
neck. There were no external marks of violoncc.f 

One of tho murderers of a child of five, at Bareilly, confessed that 
ho had pulled at the Iliislce (silver ring) round the child’s neck. 
Elsewhere he stated that ho had filled his victim’s mouth with earth, 
and made compression on the throat with his fingers.J 

A girl of thirteen was discovered strangled in a field. Tho Civil 
Surgeon deposed that ho found a mark extending round the nock, a-* 
if it had boon tightly bound with a cord. Tho front part of tho nock 
was much bruised, and the windpipe and parts within tho throat were 
ruptured. One Mohun appears to have committed tho murder for tho 
sake, of a silver Iluslce which the girl wore on her neck. Tho injuries 
described certainly appear to have boon such as might have boon 
protlucod by couiprossiug tho girl’s throat with the narrow edge of her 
Neck Riug.§ 

In 1853, two persons were convicted at Bohar of strangling a 
youth of fourteen, for tho sako of his ornaments, and of thou dismembering 
and concealing the body. It appeared that ono of the prisoners, a 
powerful man, was seen pressing the deceased upon the ground with tho 
step of a ladder on his throat, while the other prisoner held him by the 
feet.|| 

Compressing or Tying the Throat with a Cordy Clothy or Stalk. 

In 1849, Mr. F. Henderson, then of Moorshodabad, examined tho body 
of a Mussalmaun, which was tied, head and knees together. There was 


* Nizamut Adawlul Reports, Vol. III., Part 2, of 1853, p. 12. 

f Police Report, L. P., IHIG, p. 3. 

X Ni/amut Aduwlut Kc*i)orts, N. W. P., 3rd March 1853, p, 311. 

§ /5i(/, I3th January 1855, p. 42. 
i| Ibid, Vol. 111., Part 1, of 1853, p. 51. 
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also a thinner cord passed tightly round the throat, leaving its mark im- 
pressed on the skin. The face was livid and swollen ; a little blood had 
oozed from the nostrils. The general appearance was that of a person 
who had died from Strangulation or Choking. There were no external 
wounds or marks of beating. 

Again, in 1846, Dr. Greig examined, also at Moorshedabad, the bodies 
of a woman and girl, in both of which there was a mark round the neck 
of a thin rope tied tightly in such a manner as to cause death by Stran- 
gulation. The rope still remained on the neck of the girl. There appear 
to have been no other outward traces of violence.* * * § Five convicts of 
Midnapore Jail went out to work in charge of a burkundauz. They 
attacked their guard in a lonely spot, tied his feet together, and his hands 
behind his back, and then strangled him by knotting round his throat old 
pieces of cloth and newar,^* which they had used to support their irons, 
lie was a powerful man and appeared to have resisted violently. It was 
considered that the prisoners, who were much weaker men, attacked him 
when ho had fallen asleep.| 

In 1855 a Moorshedabad boy was strangled for the sake of his orna- 
ments. The neck and mouth were tightly bound by the boy’s own cloths. J 
A woman of Sylhet, having quarrelled with the mother of a child of six, 
the poor little boy having told that she had stolon some ghee from them, 
strangled the child and concealed the body in a tank. The child’s mouth 
was “ stuffed up, and his head covered with a cloth.” 

In July 1854, one Bhowanee was capitally sentenced at Furruckabad 
for having, as he himself confessed, strangled his sister-in-law, aged fifty- 
five years, with a flexible twig tow from a dhak tree. The twisted stick 
was found on the neck of the corpse. He was supposed to have boon aided 
by accomplices. § 

The stalks of the Urhtir dhal appear frequently to afford a ready in- 
strument for Strangulation in the North-West. 


* Strangulation with a cord, Macnaghteri’s Reports, Vol. I,, p. 75. — See also a case in which 
a Hindu confessed to having strangled a child with a cloth for the sake of his ornaments. 
— 75/6?, Vol, I., p. 41. A manof Shahjehnnpore was sentenced capitally for murdering a 
boy seven years old by tying a handkerchief tightly round his neck. He then threw the 
body into a well,|| A man of liajshahyc having become jealous, apparently without just cause, 
of his wife, a girl of thirteen, knocked her down and strangled her with a cord.^ A lad of 
thirteen was murdered at Furruckabad for the sake of his ornaments. The body was foimd 
iu a deep well with a tight cord wound twice round the neck.** A man of Cawnpore con- 
fessed that he and four others strangled a person by tying a handkerchief round his neck. 
The body was found in a well with a roomal tied round the neck.ff 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Novr. 24th, 1854, p. 655. 

J Ibid^ Novr. 28lh, 1855, p. 833. 

§ im, N. W. P., for July 1854, p. 105. 

II Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. F., May 3rd, 1853, p. G34, 
f Ibid, April 6th, 1854, p. 440. 

•• Ihxd, March 29th, 1852, p, 220, 
tt 76*d,No\r. I5th, 1853, p 1371. 
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In 1854, a boy of seven was murdered at Shahjebanpore, for the sake of 
his ornaments. The body was found in a field of Urhur^ with a stalk 
bound tightly round the neck,^ 

A boy of Jounpore was murdered in a precisely similar manner about 
two months subsequently .f 

A case has recently been reported from Madras in which a woman nearly 
succeeded in strangling lierself by means of her long hair. 

There is a distinct and very important class of cases in which the 
victim is strangled after having been rendered insensible by Blows on 
the Head or by other mechanical means. 

In 1841, Dr. Leckie, then of Bhaugulpore, examined the body of one 
Poorun. Tlioro existed extravasation of blood over the left side of the 
scalp. The left temple was considerably bruised externally, the inner 
surface of the scalp was generally of a red color, and the blood- 
vessels were turgid. Marks of compression were observed on the front 
of the neck, attended with slight extravasation of blood on the left side. 
The trachea internally was also injected, and contained a few loose clots 
of blood. Several bruises existed upon both arms, and were further 
marked by effused blood being found in the cellular tissue. Dr. Leckie 
was disposed to attribute death to the effects of Strangulation and the 
injuries above detailed. 

The following case, by Mr. Alexander Grant, then of Bhaugulpore, 
affords a very demonstrative illustration. In 1 845, Mr. Grant examined 
the body of a female, apparently eighteen or nineteen years of age, who was 
reported to have met with a violent death on the previous evening. The body 
was fresh, and lay in the cot in which it had been brought. The features 
were composed, the eyes half open, the lips livid, the jaws firmly closed, 
and the mouth contained a bloody saliva. The only mark of external 
violence was a dark horizontal line around the middle of the neck, as if a 
cord or bow-string had been tightly applied there. The lungs were cre- 
pitant, and of a reddish brown color. When cut into, they were found 
filled with blood and froth. The heart was healthy, and its cavities were 
filled with dark fluid blood. On making pressure on the lungs, a frothy 
mucus issued from the nostrils. The abdominal viscera were much con- 
gested, but their structures were healthy. The stomach contained a plen- 
tiful meal of undigested rice, which gave out no particular smell, as of 
opium or of alcohol; the mucous coat was injected equally with that of 
the intestinal canal and the womb. In the vagina was a copious purulent 
discharge. The bladder was empty. Upon removing the scalp, a broad 
circular patch of effused blood was observed over the right vertex, and 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, March 21st, 1864, p, 301. 
t Ihid^ May 6th, p. 478. 
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a smaller one over the left vertex, while tliore was a similar patch over 
the upper and left side of the forehead. There was no fracture of the 
boues, but the contusions must have been inflicted with some blunt 
instrument before life was extinct. The vessels of the brain were loaded 
with dark blood, but there was no great engorgement of this organ, the 
substance of which was healthy. The absence of any appearance of 
natural death, the evidence of her having taken a hearty meal a short 
time previous to death, the lino round the neck, the marks of injury on 
the head, the condition of the lungs and other viscera, appeared to Mr. 
Grant sufiiciently positive proofs of death from violence; and he was 
disposed to venture the opinion that deceased was first stunned by the 
blows on the head, and then strangled by the application of a cord round 
the neck, and pressui'e by the hand on the mouth and nostrils. He was of 
opinion that, had not previous insensibility been produced, there would 
have been some external marks on her body to indicate her struggles. 
Any doubt as to suicide seemed removed by the contusions on the head, 
which could not, by any probability, have been self-inflicted, while the 
evidences of intoxication or narcotism were not present. 

The details of the above case carry with them, in the most demon- 
strative manner, indication of the various points of inquiry which should 
be thoroughly made out by the Surgeon in every examination of this 
kind, — viz,<i the evidences of death by Strangulation — the presence or 
absence of signs of drugging or intoxication — the existence or non-exist- 
ence of traces of a struggle for life — and the appearance or non-appear- 
ance of injuries to the head sufficient to have caused insensibility. 

A Mussalmaun of Dacca having hired a boat, took a prostitute with 
her property on board, under pretence of taking an excursion. During 
the night, ho made her drunk, strangled her, and threw the body 
overboard.* 

For cases illustrative of the crime of Strangling iwrsons while under 
the Influence of Drugs or Luoxicaling Liquors, — See pages 156 ct seq, 
and 223 of this Manual. 

There occurs, in this^ country, siill another very important and difficult 
class of instances, viz,, — those in which the individual having been 
strangled, whether in a state of insensibility or otherwise, is suspended 
by the neck, either immediately or after the lapse of an interval. 

In 1852, a Hindu confessed, at Backergunge, that lie and three others 
had committed the murder, by strangulation, of a man, who had an illicit 
connexion with his sister, and of a woman who had given her medicine 
to produce abortion, and had published her disgrace. Ho avowed 
that they had thrown the man down, placed a bamboo across his throat, 


Police Report, L. P., 1813, p. 10. 
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and pressed it down with their feet on each side until he died, one 
of thorn holding down the feet and legs, and another holding down 
his head by the hair ; — they had afterwards killed the woman in 
the same way. That, having despatched both, they hung their bodies 
by ropes upon a mangoe tree (where they wore found next morn- 
ing), that it might bo thought that they hanged themselves. When 
discovered, the body of the man hung with the feet raised above the 
ground, the woman’s feet touched the earth, and were bent or doubled in 
consequence. When the Civil Surgeon examined the bodies, the circum- 
stances of the case were not known. He appears to liave reported 
that there was a mark all round the neck of each body, and a protrusion 
of the tongue, as if death had been caused by strangulation. This mark 
he considered, or at all events was understood to consider, was that of 
the rope, and he was of opinion that, in neither case, was this mark pro- 
duced before life was quite extinct. If so, it was concluded, the woman 
must have been too far gone to rally, as her feet rested on the ground. One 
of the Suddor Judges remarked tliat the medical oflicer’s opinion, if correct, 
w^ould belie the confessions, and quoted Dr. Taylor’s statement,* that 
ecchymosed marks may bo produced on the neck of a dead l>ody suspended 
soon after death, and the assertion of MerzdorfF that it would be in the 
highest degree diflicult, if not impossible, to determine medically, from an 
inspection of the body, wdiether a man had been hanged while living, or 
whether he had been first suffocated and hanged up immediately after 
death. He further quoted Beck, on the same subject, who holds (page 
628) that the ecchymosed mark is a decided proof of susj>cnsiou during 
life, but, at the same time, quotes Orfila as unequivocally stating that, 
in twelve experiments on the dead body, some immediately after death, 
some after 6, 8, and 18 hours, the depression made by the cord and the 
skin under it, as well as the sub-cutaneous cellular tissue, presented pre- 
cisely the same appearances as they do from suspension before death: from 
this lio inferred that the appearance noted all round the neck was not 
inconsistent with the statements of the prisoners that they strangled the 
deceased first, and then suspended them. 

It does not appear evident that the medical officer’s deposition belied 
the confessions of the prisoners, nor does any real discrepancy exist 
between the opinion of Beck, and that held by Orfila, Taylor, Devergie, and 
Morzdorff. In comparing homicidal cases of strangulation and hanging 
with the results of experiment, a broad distinction must \ye drawn between 
real and apparent death. A person strangled, stunned, suffocated, or 
poisoned may remain physiologically alive for a considerable time, after 
all outward evidences of life have ceased. Indeed, physiologically. 


* Page G77, Fifth Edition. 
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lifo is not absolutely extinct until the cessation of cadayeric rigidity^ 
often at a period of many hours after the occurrence of apparent 
deatb.^ It is therefore probable that, all other circumstances being equal, 
the appearances of vital disturbance produced in the structures of the 
necks of persons strangled or hanged previous to death, and of bodies 
suspended at periods from five minutes up to the cessation of rigidity 
several hours after apparent death, would merely present a series of 
vascular changes gradually receding from the strongest to the least marked. 
In 1853, a Hindu, of Dacca, was found guilty of strangling his wife, 
and of suspending her body to a mangoe tree at the back of her father’s 
house4 

A man, of Mymensing, having intrigued with a widow, and not giving 
her sufficient means for her support, she complained to the village Pun- 
chayet, who decided that both parties should bo beaten. The man was 
seized by his father and was struck several blows, but the woman managed 
to escape. The paramour, enraged at having been summoned and beaten 
before the Puuchayet, pursued her with three of his relatives. On 
coming up with her, they strangled her; and, hanging her body on a 
tree hard by, reported that she had committed suicide.J 

In the same year, the father and brothers of a girl of Tipperah, finding 
her in company with a man with whom she was intriguing, seized the 
man, and, holding him down by the neck, arms, and legs, strangled him. 
They then hung up the corpse, and reported that he had destroyed 
himself. § 

A man of Seraj gunge, having failed to persuade a woman with whom 
he had an intrigue, to break off the connexion, murdered her. There were 
several discrepancies in his own confessions, and in the statements of the 
only eye-witness — a boy of twelve — but it appeared probable that ho had 
first compressed the woman’s throat with his hands, until life was nearly 
extinct, and that ho then suspended the body to a trec.H 
In 1854, a man of Jessore, after having brutally injured his young 
wife, strangled her, and then suspended her body by the neck to a tama- 
rind tree.ir 

One of these cases occurred in 1853 at Shahjehanpore in the N. W. 
Provinces. Some persons having been employed by a spirit-seller to 
pull down the shop of a rival dealer, knocked down the unfortunate 


* This distinction is of very great importance, and full validity in a large proportion of 
medico-legal investigations involving an examination of the boly—but any attempt to make 
use of it in cases of divvied survivorship would be evidently irrational and vexatious* * * § 

f Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. III., Part 2, of 1853, p. 107. 

X Police Report, L. P., 1848, p. 83. 

§ Ibid, p. 37. 

II Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 22nd August 1854, p. 283. 
f Ibid, July 31st, 1854, p. 158«— Already cited at page 219< 
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abkar^ got on him, pressed his neck, and strangled him, and then sus- 
pended him by the neck to a burgol tree close by. The evidence was, 
however, not thought sufficiently reliable to justify conviction.* * * § 

Two men of Bareilly confessed, on apprehension and before the 
Joint Magistrate, that they laid a plan to murder a person who appears 
to have intrigued with the wife of one of them. They threw him down, 
strangled him with a rope, and then suspended his body to a tree.f 

One Mohumda, of Dehra Doon, having been too intimate with the 
wife of a fakeer^ but failing to persuade her to go to his house, strangled 
her husband, probably with the woman’s assistance, and suspended his 
body to a beam in the house. f 

A Bogra woman (see p. 594) was found lianging. Post-mortem exami- 
nation showed clearly that strangulation by hand, and not by hanging, was 
the cause of death. § 

Pengah Doe, a eliowkecdar of Dacca, being enraged and probably in- 
timidated by the reproaches of a cast-off mistress, clutched h(*r by the 
throat, and never relaxed his grasp till his victim was dead. lie then, 
assisted by his father, a man of eighty, hung up the body.|| 

HANGING. 

In India, as elsewhere, the Medical Jurist’s opinion is especially called 
for (1) in cases where bodies have been suspended after violent death ; 
(2) in instances of suicide, and of (3) murder by Hanging ; and (4) in 
cases of apparent drowning, &c., where it is questionable whether death 
has not resulted from homicidal Hanging. 

Suspensiov of Murdered Bodies by the neck, 

I, Aware of the great prevalence of suicide by Hanging, the criminals 
of this countiy not uufrequently destroy their victims by blows, &c., and 
suspend them, with a hope that their deaths will be attributed to self- 
destruction. The foregoing remarks will show that the detection of such 
eases cannot always be easily accomplished. From time to time, however, 
collateral circumstances, the revelations of eye-witnesses, or the confessions 
of the criminals have furished us with nearly demonstrative instances 
of each description of crime. 

The following narrative, by Dr. Beatson, strikingly displays the diffi- 
culties with which the investigation of some of these cases are fraught.^ 

Body of a man, name unknown, said to have been found suspended in a 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 21st June 1853, p. 784, 

t Tbid, 6tb July 1852, p. C35. 

X Ibid^ 24th November 1852, p. 1371. 

§ Bengal Police Report for 1866, p. 248. 

II Nizamut Adawlut Reports, April 1856, p. 658. 
t Ind. Med. Gaz., April 1, 1866, p. 83. 
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8fcran(le<l boat, near the village of Si’conugger* Hindoo, age twenty to thirty ; 
loins clothed with a large dhoty of good cloth, not disordered. The 
hands and neck are tied together by a halter attached by a noose to the 
right wrist ; from which it passes behind the right hip, between the legs, 
and in front of the left hip to the left wrist, which is passed between the 
strands of the cord. It then passes up to the right side of the nock, 
surrounds it, and forms a running noose with a slip knot. The running 
end has been divided at some distance from the body by a knife. The 
feet are also tied together by a cord passing once round the ankles, but not 
tightly ; the right heel being drawn up and nearly released. The body is 
that of a stout strongly -built man, and well-nourished ; the chest and 
abdomen are covered with hair ; putrefaction has far advanced ; the head 
and face are enormously swollen, and covered with dies and maggots ; the 
eyes and tongue protrude, and the cuticle is stripped off in dakes from tlie 
trunk. The cavities are distended with gases, rendering the ligature 
binding the hands and neck, very tense. There are no wounds or injuries 
on any part of the body, and the skull and ribs are unbroken. 

This may have been a case of suspension after death, by other persons, 
to give the appearance of suicide, of murder by strangulation, or of 
suicidal hanging. The first is the least probable ; it is certain that death 
was not caused by beating or wounding : and, supposing, the man to have 
been killed by poison, or to have died from natural causes, it could have 
served no purpose to suspend him in a manner so suspicious. For the 
second, the co-operation of several men would have l)eon required; a 
young and powerful man would not have succumbed without a struggle, 
of which his body would have borne marks, and the murder could not 
have been effected at the place where tlie corpse was found, without some 
noise having been made. In support of the third supposition, it appears 
that ligatures, similarly prepared, might be self-applied. The feet being 
first bound, and the end of the halter attached to a beam, the noose may 
be drawn over the head and the left wrist thrust through the untwisted 
strands of the cord. Both hands still remain free to form the last looj), 
through which the right wrist can bo passed, and, on the man casting him- 
self off, all would have been drawn tight. TJie result of the ix)lice inves- 
tigation was that no noise or struggle had been heard; that no suspicion 
attached to any one ; that no one was missing from the neighbourhood; 
and that the man was an entire stranger, who had never been seen in it 
before the discovery of his body. 

This case should be compared with one by Dr. Woodford, in which, 
before throwing himself into a well, a man tied himself by the neck, Lands, 
and feet, in a complete net-work of thin rope — p. 638. 

The district of Bogra appears to hold an evil pre-eminence in the 
special addiction of its inhabitants to the device of suspending the bodies 
of murdered persons by the neck. In going over the auuuul Police 
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Report of that district for 1868, I fiud that no less than nine such cases 
were brought to light within that twelvemonth. 

In January 1852, the body of one Hossein Buksh was found hanging on 
a tamarind tree, just outside the garden wall of a person named Sheikh 
Moliasun, at Hooghly, the defendant in the trial which ensued. It was made 
out in evidence, with a great clearness, that the deceased, led either by an 
intention to steal, or by a desire for revenge on account of an illicit con- 
nexion which existed between his wife and the prisoner, — made his way, late 
on the fatal night, into an u])per room of the prisoner’s house, anned with a 
hatchet. He struck at and slightly wounded the wife first, and then the 
prisoner, who, however, struggled with him and, aided by three of his 
servants, throw him down, and tied his hands with a rope. Nothing 
further was distinctly known until the body was found hanging, on the 
following morning, by the darogah, who had come to inspect the premises, 
upon the prisoner’s information that the deceased had entered his house 
with an intention to steal, and had, after wounding him, run away. Dr. 
lioss deposed that he saw the body hanging. The rope was tied to a 
lower and upper branch. [It ap])ears that these two branches were more 
than three feet apart.] It could not have been adjusted by him in any 
other manner than by standing on the wall, from which ho was too far. 
[The tree stood off three feet from the wall.] The place where the rope 
was tied to the two branches was inclining aM'^ay from the wall, and away 
shortly from the trunk of the tree ; the distance and the [intervening 
position of the] trunk of the tree rendered it impossible that the deceased 
could have tied the ropes himself. The only way that the hanging could 
have been effected was by others, either on the wall and tree, or on the 
tree only. There was a quantity of blood between the wall and the 
tree. Dr. Ross examined the body, and was of opinion that death was 
caused ])y his being stunned or stupefied by blows on the head, giving rise 
to profuse Inemorrhage, and by his being hung by the neck, while in that 
state of insensibility or stupor, until life was extinct. The marks on the 
neck showed that ho was not lifeless when he was first suspended, but he 
must have been very near it, as the mark on the neck had not the perfect 
(iharacteristic parchment-like appearance which invariably exists when 
death has occurred from hanging exclusively. The lungs and heart also 
did not exhibit the morbid signs which are the results of Hanging — there 
was no gorged state of the vessels of the lungs, and the heart was com- 
pletely empty of blood. There were various marks, scratches, and abra- 
sions on the surface of the body, more particularly on the arms ; the outer 
skill of the right wrist had been scraped off by some means, either by 
having been tied by a rope, or dragged over a rough surface. The two 
first fingers of the right hand had hecu removed some years ago. The 
remaining stumps of the fingers were permanently bent towards the 
palm, and prevented the perfect antagonism hotween tlie tliumb and the 
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remainiDg fingers, so that he would be more easily overpowered by his 
assailants, and the same mutilation would prevent him from adjusting the 
rope witli whicli he was hung with the accuracy observed.* The blanched 
state of the brain, the tongue, and the gums, went far to prove that he was 
in too weak a state, from loss of blood, to have hung himself. The 
weapon which was probably employed was of a bluntish nature (if at all 
of a cutting character), as the wounds were much contused, f 

The proceedings of the Calcutta Coroner’s jDourt in the following 
very remarkable case were sent to mo by the late Mr. Piddington; — 
Bhemo, wife of a poor oil-man, had been suffering, for a year or more, 
from severe spasmodic pains in the stomach {sool bedna), probably caused 
by worms, and had often expressed an intention of destroying herself, a 
wish to die, &c., if she could find no relief shortly. On the 2nd July 
1848, the festival of the Oolta Ruth, her husband, on returning from his 
work, found, as he said, the door fastened, and, on opening it, saw his 
wife Jianging to two of the bamboo cross-beams of the roof. He gave the 
alarm to the police. On post-mortem examination, on the following day, 
the features were very much swollen, bloody serum issued from the mouth 
and nostrils. On removing the hair, Dr. Max ton observed blood issuing 
from a small hole in the scalp. This hole penetrated the right parietal 
bone, and extended upwards of two inches into the right hemisphere of 
the brain. It appeared ‘‘to have been produced by a gimlet or brad-awl, 


♦ A case which, in some measure, meets this particular is cite<l by Taylor, A woman 
■was found dead in her bed at the Hotel Dicu, with her head hanging; out, and with a silk 
handkercliief carried twice round the neck, and then tied in front. In this instance, in which 
there could be no doubt of suicidal strangulation, the deceased had lost four fingers of her 
right hand, so that the member liad been, from a very early period, of but little service 
to her; “Nevertheless,” remarks Dr, Taylor, “she contrived to tic the cravat round her 
neck with great firmness and dexterity. It is easy to conceive 1 hat, had her body been found 
in a suspicious locality, a plausible ojiinion of homieitlal strangulation might have been 
formed from the maimed condition of her hand. 'J’his case then,” he adds, “ will serve to 
teach us a proper caution in drawing our inferences as to what persons, laboring under any 
corporeal infirmity, are capable of doing, when they make attempts on their own lives,”— 
p. ()83. Sec also the case of the Prince de Conde, who, it wa^ alleged, could not have iianged 
himself on, account of a defect in one hand, which, it was thought, prevented him from 
tying the knots (p. 669). 

t Nizainut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., Part 1, of 1852, p. 18. — In the following case, there 
was certainly reason to suspect that the deceased was hung by others, hut t lie decomposed 
state of the body rendered the proof of this defective. In 1843, Dr. Murray, of Beerbhoom, 
examined the body of a man, in which he found great swelling of the temple and check ex- 
tending to the ear, and very well marked behind the ear, over a space at least three inches 
long and about two inches broad. These parts were gorged with blood, wlucli, in some 
places, was coagulated. The state of the brain was so altered as to preclude an opinion as to 
whether it had or had not been injured. There was the mark of a rope round the neck. 
This, Dr. Murray believed, had been produced after death, because the skin was merely cor - 
rugated, and, there was no injury to the superficial blood-vessels, soft parts, or windpipe, nor 
any luxation of the spine. The tongue was [protruded ?] between the teeth, but there was 
no swelling either above or below the mark on the neck, neither was there any congestion 
in any part of the head, except on those spots first alluded to as bearing marks of violence. 
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or some sharp-pointed instrument liner than a nail. There was a great 
extravasation of blood within the cranium.” He did not think it possible 
that such a wound could be self-inflicted, and held it to be ** of course 
more impossible,” that, after such a wound, the deceased could hang her- 
self, A wound of this description would induce immediate stupor, and, 
during that stupor, a person might be hung. There was no pus about the 
wound, which was, no doubt, perfectly fresh. This mode of destroying life, 
by perforating the skull, has often been employed in children. He had 
no sort of doubt that the whole must have been perpeti-ated by other 
persons, and that the deceased could not have destroyed herself. There 
vras a dark livid mark, as if produced by a cord, running upwards and 
backwards, on the neck ; the body was quite fresh, and there was no doubt 
that the mark of hanging had been produced during life. Heart nearly 
empty ; lungs and liver very much congested ; the stomach and intestines 
infiaraod, the latter containing worms. He considered that either the 
wound of tlie brain or the strangulation by the rope would have caused 
death. 

Notlung whatever could bo found to throw any suspicion on any per- 
son connected with the deceased. The house-door was public, there were 
neighbours on both sides, and there was but one entrance to the room. 
No robbery had been committed. In his charge to the jury, the coroner, 
adverting to some other instances of mysterious murders, without any 
apparent motive (one or two of which had also occurred on Feast Days')^ 
suggested as the only possible mean^ of accounting for them, and for this 
one, tliat they may be perpetrated in fulfilment of vows to Kali, as the 
ancient human bacrilices at Kali Ghat were known to be. Verdict, 
“ wilful murder against some person or persons unknown.” 

This case may bo advantageously placed beside that of the man whose 
longitudinal sinus was transfixed by a nail, vide supra, p. 437. 

A man of Sylhet struck his wife with a piece of split liamboo about 
the body, for eating more than her share of pawn, until she died. Ho 
than hanged her body on a tree.* 

A man of Diiingepore, wlio had been in the habit of maltreating his 
wife, was stated by two witnesses to have shown them her dead body in 
his house, and then, with their ashibtance, to have carried it to the jungle 
and suspended it to a tree. He was acquitted, f 

It appeared, in a trial at Moorshedabad, that a person was chased by 
others into a house, and that, iiniuediately after their departure, ho was 
found suspended by the neck to a beam with his toes touching the ground. 

The medical officer discovered no marks of violence, but stated that 


* Police Reiiorls, L. P., 18o8, p. 70, 

t Ibhl, im, i>. 
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deatli resulted from strangulated hernia. The prisoners were found guilty 
of culjmblo homicide.* * * § 

The wife of a man living in the 24-Pergunnalis, having a criminal 
intrigue with another Hindu, she and her paramour enticed the unfortunate 
mail out of his house at night, killed him or rendered him insensible (it 
would seem by severe blows), and suspended his body to a tree.f 

It appeared, in a trial at Cuttack, that a Hindu, charging another with 
theft, beat him to death. The man’s body was afterwards found suspended, 
with marks of violence upon it, in such a position as to render it evident 
that he had not hanged himself.J 

I do not meet with the record of any instance in which a native was 
p? ovecf to have hmn 'poisoned and afterwards hanged^ although this 
crime has been much spoken of (perhaps erroneously), and has been sus- 
pected in cases like the following : — In May 18t)4, Mr. Stuart, of Azira- 
ghur, reported that he had examined the body of one Soobhao, chuinar, 
and had found a mark roninl the nock ; it was, however, only superficial, 
and he believed that the string was put on after death. The sub-cellular 
tissues on either side of the neck wore ])erfectly natural. There was, 
indeed, no sign of strangulation, but the stomach and intestines, especially 
the inner coat of the foi’iner, were much congested and inflamed, as if he 
had died of poisoning. The stomach contained some dark fluid, which was 
forwarded to Calcutta for examination, but no poison could be discovered, 

I have more than once had opportunity of verifying Dr. Yeolly’s 
olxservation, that the mucous membrane of the stomach is liable to bo 
found much congested in death from hanging. Doubtless, microscopical 
examination would enable us to tliatinguish this from the lesions produced 
by corrosive poisoning, and from the effects of d(‘coniposition.§ 


* Nizamut Adawlut Uoports, October ‘20th, 1853, p. 681, already cited at p. 551,— Note. 

t IhUl, Novr. l«th, 1835, p. 772. 

;j: Ibid^ June 7th, 1854, p. 697. Many other cases in which persons who have heatev to 
deaths or otherwise severely injured by blows, have been banged. — Benyal VoUce Hejjorts, 1868, 
pp. 304, 305 (three ca&es), 307 (three cases, one tliat of a poor child of nine beaten to death 
by his father for not bringing his hookah), pp. 309, tno.-^Nizamut Adawlut Reports, May 1, 
1855, p. 473, and April ‘27, 1857, p. 586. 

§ A very singular case occurred at Burdwan in 1851. The wife of a police hurkundnuz 
was discovered hanging in a cow-house, but nothing could be elicited from any person. The 
Civil Surgeon deposed most positively that the deceased did not die, and could not have 
<ried, from hanging; but was unable to assign any cause of death. She was a young and 
healthy woman; the stomach was sent to Calcutta for analysis, but no traces of poison could 
be discovered. The father of the woman, who was in the house at the time, de)) 08 ed that 
she had hanged herself. While the examination of the witnesses at the Magistrate’s court 
was ponding, the body of the woman’s father was found hanging in an out-house belonging 
to his son-m-law, the burkundauz. No one could or would say anything about him, cxcc])t 
that he was found hanging and f|uite dead. The Civil Surgeon again deposed that death 
could not have been caused by hanging or strangulation. No traces of poison were found ft 
the stomach, — and thus the matter remained. The husband had ill-treated his wife. It 
was conjectured that tlie man administered some vegetable poison to his wife, and then, with 
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Suicidal Hanging. 

II. — This mode of self-destruction is very prevalent among the natives of 
Bengal. Of twenty-one cases of suicide in Calcutta, investigated by Dr. 
Woodford, in his capacity of police surgeon, during the year 1850, ten were 
effected by hanging.* Dr. Woodford remarked that, in suicide, the passion, 
or rather the mania, with natives, is in favor of hanging.f See p. 670-71. 

In most cases of suicidal hanging, by natives, very few marks of vio- 
lence are discoverable. The only appearance worthy of remark, which 
I have noticed in any case of the kind, was an abrasion on the left side of 
the cheek and forehead, evidently caused by attrition against the perpendi- 
cular portion of the cord, which I observed in a young malloe (gardener) 
who had hanged himself, and which, at first sight, appeared like the trace 
of a blow. 

Dr. Woodford has remarked upon the determined manner in which these 
people often suspend fhemhclves at no great height above the ground, 
lie has obliged me with the following note on this point : — “ Medical 
men in Europe would be surprised if they could see the Bengalis suspended 
by the neck, in cases of suicide, with their heels rCwsluig on (he ground, and 
standing as it were in a curved position, — that is to say, the neck being only 
six inches nearer the ground than it would be were the individual standing 
erect. At times, they hang by throwing themselves from a window-railing, 
which may not be more than three or four feet from the ground, and not 
uufrequenily from the leg of a bedstead ; in such cases, the head may not be 
more than a foot from the ground. Bengalis very rarely suspend 
themselves fiom any height, from off a chair or stool, as in Europe.” 

I found one of the Chittagong hill-men hanging by his dhotce, the ends 
of which he had fixed, standing on tiptoe, to a bar above him. He had then 
accomplished the act by bending his knees and falling a little to one side. 

Murder hy Hanging, 

III. — The perpetration of this crime is often suspected, but I can- 
not discover many instances where it has been clearly brought home 
to prisoners in India. In the following case, however, there can 
scarcely be a doubt that it was actually committed. In 1826, a married 
female, from twelve to fourteen years old, but arrived at the age of 
puberty, was found in her house tied by a rope round her neck to one of 

the assiiitancc of her father, suspended her corpse; and sub'5C([ucntly, when the case was 
coming ou, feuriug that the fatlier might reveal tlie crime, he treated him in the same man- 
uer. — Police Report^ L. P., 1H51, p. Gl. 

* Bengal Hurkaru^ Medical and Scientific Gazette^ Juno lltli, 1851. It is not mentioned, 
however, whether the whole of these cases occurred in natives. 

f The Abbe Dubois, whose experience of native customs was principally gained in the Mad- 
ras Presidency, says that it is the women chielly who resort to self-slaughter in moments of 
despair, almost always brought on by the harsh and tyraimical manner in wliich they are 
treated. They put an end to their lives by hanging themselves, or plugning into a pond or river. 
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the beams of the roof, with her feet upon the ground. One Abhursa was 
seen running from the house shortly before, out of breath, and much flur- 
ried. On the neck of the deceased were observed the marks of fingers, 
and of the nails also having been violently applied ; and the witnesses 
deposed that, from the appearance of the body, they had no doubt a rape 
had been committed. The prisoner contented himself by a simple denial 
of the accusation. It was decided, however, that the single circumstance 
established against the prisoner was insufiiciont to prove his guilt.* 

A woman, residing in the 24-Porgannahrf, was reported to have murdered 
her husband, with the aid of three men, by hanging him, in revenge for 
having beaten her and her paramour some days previously.’!* 

A notoriously bad character, of Poorneah, discovering that his wife had 
intrigued with his nephew while he was in jail, taxed her with her crime, 
and deliberately hanged hcr.J 

The following appeared in the Papers in May 1 868 : — 

A most determined execution of Lynch law has just occurred in this 
district. A Pasee of Shah pore was seized in the neighbouring village 
of Pusdeora in the act (as the people of the latter village say) of commit- 
ting theft. He was beaten, knocked down, his arms were tied behind 
him, and he was then and there hanged, not in some secludtj^ corner, but 
on a tree in the middle of the village closely surrounded by houses, as 
wo suspend a crow on a fruit-tree in terrorcm. The Pusdeora people 
declare that the Shah pore men have been of late perpetrating continual 
robberies on them, and that this severe example was absolutely necessary. 
The authorities, however, believe that this was not the true cause of 
ofience, but that there was “ a lady in the case.” Meanwhile, some twelve 
l)orsoiis have been apprehended, of whom some at least will be proved to 
have been active in the execution. 

There are several cases on record in which persons^ having been cruelly 
beaten or otherwise misused^ have been hanged while still living. 

In 1855, Ugnee Dass, of Cuttack, was sentenced to transportation for 
life, for having beaten his daughter-in-law until she became insensible, and 
then suspending her by the neck, while still living, that it might be sup- 
posed that she had committed suicide. Dr. E, B. Thing deposed ; “ I 
examined the body and found severe marks of beating on the whole 
length of the back and buttocks, and there were likewise marks or blows 
on the head and forehead; there was also a mark round the neck, such 
as would be produced by a rope when a person is hanged. There was 
one distinct mark or blow on the top of the forehead as if occasioned by 
a blow from a stick, or from being knocked against something ; there were 
other slight bruises on the back of the head. The body was such a 

* Macnaghten’s Reports, Vol. II., p. 460. 
t Police Report, L. P., 1840, p. 121, 

X Ibid, 1844, p. 22. 
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mass of bruises altogether that there was no tracing with what particular 
weapon or instrument they were inflicted ; there is no doubt they were 
caused by beating,” 

In reply to the question, Did you find any blood collected in any parts 
of the body, and have you been able to trace the direct cause of death ? ” 
he stated, “ Yes, she appeared to have all the symptoms of a person who 
had been strangled by hanging. There wore congestion of the lungs and 
congestion of the brain. There was no disease apparent.” 

On being asked, “ Could the mark on the neck have been caused by a 
string or rope being pulled across the neck by another person ? ” he replied, 
** Yes, it might have been caused in that way ? but I don’t think it was 
caused in that way, because the chances are that, had it been thus caused, 
there would have been other marks, and not one single line, by the party 
struggling. The line extended obliquely upwards on the side of the 
neck, bijJ it is possible it may have been caused by a person holding the 
string, though not likely.” * 

IV. Cases of apparent Drowning, 8^c., where it is questionable 
whether death has not resulted from Homicidal Hanging, — Experience 
of criminal cases in all countries tends to show that the murderer is never 
satisfied with his work. Ho can never boldly leave matters to themselves, 
in defiance of suspicion, but must do something, and generally does it 
with a marked singularity which attracts attention, and at once fixes the 
brand of criminality upon his act. He will not bury the body, lost the 
earth should burst or sink, or the grass should wither, or grow greener 
there thau on other si)ots,f or lost wild animals should burrow into it, or 


* Nizamut AdaAvlut Kopf)rts, Oct. 2, 1S’)5, p. 6J1. A case which will bo found at p. Cl of 
the same volume may have been of the like description. 

t The ideas alluded to here exi'it in the “ Folk I-iorc” of most nations, and many of them 
are founded on correct observation. In Notes and 3rd Series, Vol. VI,, is a story of 

one Newton, who was executed in 1821, for highway robbery with violence, but who pro- 
tested his innocence to the last, and, i.i his address to the Court soliciting arrest of Judg- 
ment, said, “ I venture to assert that, if I am innocent of the crime for which I suffer, 
the grass for one generation at least will not cover ray grave.” The narrator of the history 
says, in 1853, numerous attempts have, from time to time, been made by some who are 
still alive, and others who have passed away, to bring grass upon that bare spot. Fresh 
soil has been frequently spread upon it, and seeds of various kinds have been sown ; but 
not a blade has ever been known to spring from them ; and the soil lias soon become a 
smooth, and cold, and stubborn clay. Wo read in Baker’s Chronicles that, “ in the second 
year of King Edward the Sixth, Master Arden, of Kent, having been, by procurement of his 
wife, murthcred in his own house, being dead, his body was carried out and laid upon the 
ground, in a close hard b}^ where this is memorable that, for two years after, the ground 
where his body lay boro no grass, but represented still, as it were, a picture of his body: only 
in the space between his arms and legs there grew grass, but, where any part of his bodv 
touched, none at all.” This appears to have been a very popular notion in those times. It 
18 stated, in Dr. Bailey’s Life of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, that “ touching the place of his 
burial in Barking churchyard, it was well observed by divers worthy persons of the nations 
of Italy, Spain, and France that were then abiding in the realm, and more diligently noted, 
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tear it up, or lest a train of insects should guide the avengers of blood to 
it,* or a torrent should descend aud lay it bare. Tho cover of the thick- 
est jungle will not conceal its stench from the birds and animals which 
will gather round it. Every reservoir, far and near, will bo searched 
for it ; weights will not keep it down in water ; fish will collect aud 
struggle above it ; the next dry season may bring it to light. An 
cddyf will mark where it lies sunk on the bed of the deepest stream. 
A fatal blow has been struck, — he cannot throw open his doors courage- 
ously, and say, — This man came to rob and wound me, or to outrage 
my feelings, and I struck him dead in self-defence or in sudden rage; — 
but he must take the body forth at night and hang it before his door, with 
the stamp of murder upon it ; or he must try to burn it piecemeal in a 
stove or furnace, although he knows, professionally, that, with such means 
as are at his disposal, it would take cart-loads of wood to consume a human 
body, — aud that with an odour which must tell the tale to every pusscr-by. 
lie is not content to strangle liis victim, aud to cast his body forth where 
it would be doubtful upon whom suspicion ought to rest — but ho must 
separate it limb from limb, and place each fragment where it must certainly 
be discovered, aud tell its own history. Ho knows that, when his cow or 
his goat dies in the fields, tho jackals aud crows and vultures speedily 
devour it ; he, therefore, exposes his victim, iu like manner, — when tin* 
wild creatures either avoid it or leave its wounds untouched. IIo deli- 
bei-atcly murders in a manner which would make it appear that death 
was suicidal, aud then hastens to undo his work, and to leave the evi- 
dences of murder clear aud unniistukeable. 

In tho following case, although the prisoner was acquitted in the absence 
of certain proof, there could scarcely be a doubt that murder by hanging 
had been committed, and that the body had, hiibseiiuently, been exposed 
with an intent to make it appear that death had occurred in some other 
manner. 

In 1824 the body of a married girl, only fourteen years old, was found on 
tho bank of a pond, a short distance from lier husband’s Itouse, ‘‘with the 
mark of a cord having been fastened round her neck, and with other 


and wrote the course of things, and with less fear and suspicion than any of the King’s 
subjects might or durst to do, that, for the space of seven years after his burial, there grow 
neither leaf nor grass upon his grave ; but tho earth still remained as bare us though it had 
been continually occupied and trodden.” The plain fact probably was that those spots were 
much visited, and were trodden upon so frequently that the clayey surface was not allowed 
to produce grass, 

* See Ni/omut Adawlut Reports, Vol, III., Part 1, of 1853, p. 228, already cited at p. 27. 

t “ A corpse-caudle,” says Aubrey. “When any Christian is drowned in the river Deo, 
there will appear, over the water where the corpse is, a light, by which means they do (hid 
tlie body ; and it is, therefore, called the Holy Dee,” 
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marks of violence'^ Her husband, on being first apprehended, declaimed 
that his wife had eloped, and that he did not know what had become of 
lier. He afterwards stated that the woman liad hung herself in his house, 
and that he and his father, from fear of being brought into difficulty, con- 
cealed the circumstance and removed the body to the place where it was 
found the following day. It was proved that the deceased had been in 
the habit of leaving her husband’s house and returning to that of her 
father and mother. This circumstance, it appeared, created great discon- 
tent towards her on the part of the husband and his father.* The Judges 
of the Nizam ut were divided in their opiuions upon this case ; one of 
them confirmed the sentence awarded by tlie law officer of the Court of 
Circuit, but two others agreed with the Circuit Judge in acquitting the 
prisoner. I 

It is not unfrequently inquired of medicfd officers in this country 
whether persons, whose l)odie3 have been discovered in tanks or ponds, 
have not been hanged previous to submer^^ion. A (|ne«»tion of this kind 


* This is a very frequent cause of quarrels iu native families, and has often led to 
murder. See the case in which a man slaughtered his wife, aged only thirteen years, with a 
iViao^ for going to her mother’s house in contempt of his orders (N^. A. Reports, Vol. III., Part I, 
of 1853, page 303) ; and another instance iu which 1 he victim was fifteen or sixteen years of age 
p. 64). Also a case of homicide arising from tins cause — /5/V/, October 8th, 1853, p. 652. 
Two cases of this kind will be found — Ibid^ August 1856, p. 215, and November of the same year, 
p. 913. At p. JOl of the same volume will be found the case of a man who, being refused 
access to his wife by his mother, killed liK mother, by cutting her throat with a sola-cutting 
knife, and wounded liis wife. At p. 646 of the same volume is a case in which a wife return- 
ing to her mother’s house, the husband bcvwcly wounded his mother-in-law with a knife, and 
then wounded liis own throat. 

These cases arc of very frerpient occurrence in the N. W. Provinces — see Nizamut Reports 
of those Provinces, August 28th, 1852, p. 936 ; October 3()th, 1852, p. 1269 ; March 5th, 1853, 
p. 339; March 16th, p. 368 ; August 1 1th, p. 977; August I7th, p. 1092; September 9th, 
p. 1155, andl5lli, 1162; Dt'cembcr 7th, p. Ill5;.luly 1851, p. 99; and man}'- other iu- 
stances. The Ahhe Dubois has exjtlanicd the cause of tlK‘se tragedies, lie describes that, 
the marriage f(‘.stival being over, the young ^Mfc i^ taken back to her father’s house, whioh 
continues to be her principal abode until she has grown up into a state fit to discharge all 
the duties of matrimony. It is then notified that the girl Jias hectnne a woman, and is 
qualified to live with her husband. Then, after coinjileting the ceremonies to which this 
occasion gives rise, she is conducted in triumph to the house of her fathcr-in-law, where she 
is detained for a wliile to accustom her to the society of her liushaud ; and, after a monlh 
or two, her own parents return and take her home with them. The residence of the young 
woman is thus, for the first and even the second j^ear, divided between the house of her 
husband and that of her father. This is accounted a mark of good understanding subsisting 
among them. Its concord is most probably soon dissolved, when the young wife, beaten 
by her husband, and harassed by her molher-in-law, who treats her as a slave, finds no 
remedy for ill-usage but iu flying to her father’ house. She will be recalled by fair 
promises of kind treatment. They will break their word; and she will have recourse to 
the same remedy. But, at last, the children which she brings into the world, and other 
circumstances, will compel her to do her best, by remaining in her husband’s house, with 
the show of being contented with her lot. 

t Macnagbten’s liop(>rt, Vol, 11., p. 350. 
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was put to me by the Magistrate of Howrah in 1855, Decomposition in 
water^ however, tends greatly to obscure the appearances in such cases. 

Murdered by Drowning and afterwards Hanged, 

In 1868, Soraeeruddeen Karigur, of Backergunge, taking umbrage at 
his wife for some act of disobedience, first beat her, then held her head 
in water till she was drowned. Her body was afterwards recovered by 
the aid of two other persons and suspended from a tree to make it appear 
that she had hanged herself. From the post-mortem examination it appeared 
that the deceased had died from sufibcaiion caused by drowning. The 
cliarge of murder having been brought home to the accused, he was 
sentenced to transportation for life.* 

Signs of Death by Hanging. 

I have carefully examined the bodies of eight persons who were known 
to have been strangled by hanging, and about the same number of those found 
hanging. Not having kept notes of these cases, I can only speak from 
the strong and distinct impression which they have loft upon my mind. 
ITnder these circumstances, however, I cannot attempt to decide authori- 
tatively upon the subject ; the following remarks are, therefore, merely 
intended to suggest further investigation in a question of exceeding im- 
portance, nearly every detail of which still remains debatable. 

It must be premised that all my experience in this subject results from 
the examination of the bodies of natives who have died by Hanging. 
In these cases, three great drawbacks are frequently operative : (1) 
there are rarely, in the ill-fed, spare-bodied, and generally more or less 
anemiated low-class native, that plethora and tendency to active hse- 
morrhage which so frequently determiue the appearance of marked lesions 
from hanging in the bodies of Europeans ; (2) the darkness of the 
native^s skin in great measure conceals those delicate appearances of con- 
gestion, eccliymosis, and abrasion in the track of the ligature and else- 
where, which often become useful guides in Europe ; (3) the bodies arc 
frequently brought in an advanced state of putrefaction — a condition 
which nearly or quite destroys every known sign of hanging. 

It will be proper to notice the chief evidences of hanging, seriatim. 

Congestion of the Face and Scalp. 

This, a very uncertain sign, will rarely be marked where the subject 
has not been exceedingly plethoric, and is often not distinguishable — 
especially (as is generally the t;ase) when the cord has been removed 
immediately upon discovery of the body, or where attempts have been 
made to resuscitate. In many instances of hanging, whore the noose is 

* Uengal Police Report, 1868, p. 74, 
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open, all return of blood by the veins is not prevented ; and, in cases 
whei*e strangulation is complete, supply by the carotids is intercepted, and 
that by the vertebrals must speedily cease. 

Meningeal and Cerebral Congestion and Effusion^ 

There is, probably, no pathologist in existence who can safely measure 
the degree of congestion presented by any brain in which neither inflam- 
mation nor sanguineous extravasation is present. The meningeal vessels 
of men and animals, destroyed by haemorrhage, are not empty ; and in all 
cases of natural death, where the head is not kept raised (which it never 
is in bodies brought in for inspection hero), these veins will bo found 
turgid. It is certainly unsafe to give an opinion, which may involve the 
life of an accused party, upon the authority of a mere guess. Dr. Taylor 
observes that the venous congestion of tlie cerebral vessels is rarely 
greater in hanging than in other cases of asphyxia. It has often been 
said of morbid anatomists that they never examine a body in which they 
do not find “ the vascular points in the centra ovalia unusually numerous.’’ 
Where the entire surface of the brain presents a decided pinkish hue, 
or blood has actually become extravasated, the evidence is of value ; but 
these appearances are hut rarely found as our guides in cases of Hanging, 
llomor (cited by Taylor) found apoplectic extravasation of blood only 
once in one hundred and one cases. Sir B. Brodio refers to two cases ; 
Casper did not observe a single instance in one hundred and six cases.* 

Assistant Surgeon Lithgow has reportedf the case of a European gunner, 
fctat twenty-four years, who attempted to hang himself while intoxicated, 
lie was admitted with very stertorous and dillicult breathing and coma. 
His condition improved on the following day. He could be roused, but 
there was still stertor, and the urine was bloody. On the morning of the 
third day, these symptoms continued. That evening he fell back in a 
convulsive lit, accompanied by increased dyspnoea. He died in an hour 
and-a-quarter. There were found about three drachms of blood efiused 
between the calvarium and dura mater; it had escaped from a rupture of 
the longitudinal sinus, near its termination posteriorly. The lungs were 


* The late Dr. Kenneth Mackinnon mentioned to me the particulars of a very singular case, 
in which there could not be a doubt that, quite unintentionally, stranglers saved their vic- 
tim's li/ehjf cutting his throat I In 1835, a man, travelling through Tirhoot, fell in with a gang 
of Thugs, who strangled him. lie became unconscious. Upon recovering his senses, he 
found that his throat had been cut, and that a fejlow-travellcr lay strangled to death by his 
side. Mr. Charles Mackinnon met him on his way to Mozufferpore, attended to the wound 
in hLs throat, and recovered him in six weeks. He was able to give a description of tlie 
gang which subsequently led to their apprehension. Four of them were sentenced to death, 
ll can scarcely bo doubted that the violent measure of cutting the man's throat effectually 
relieved the vessels of his brain of any undue congestion which the throttling may have 
])roduccd. The case is also detailed in the Bengal Police Report for 1836, p. 34. 
t Bombay Med. and Phys. Trans., No. VIII., N. S., for 1862, Append., p. viii. 
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congested, the right distinctly apoplectic. The kidneys wore mucli con- 
gested. There were several occhymoscs in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. 

Dr. Woodford has obliged mo with the following case in which he 
considered that extravasation of blood on the braiu occurred after death 
in a person hanged ; — ‘‘In 1859, 1 examined a very interesting case, the 
body of a native woman, named Soudaraonee Dossee. I found a strong 
double rope tied round the neck, with the slip-knot under the loft ear. 
On removing the rope, a dark deep livid mark was observable, taking 
an upwai’d and backward course ; on the left side of the nock and above 
the cord, was an irregular and interrupted ecchymosis about two aud-a- 
half inches long, and an inch and-a-half wide. The whole of the anterior 
part of the scalp had faint traces of ecchymosis; there was a thick clot 
of extravasated blood, about the size of a rupee, on the surface of the 
left hemisphere of the braiu anteriorly, and an irregular extravasation 
of blood over the whole upper surface of the right hemisphere of the 
brain. The thoracic and abdominal viscera were healthy but congested. 

“ The interesting question to be decided in this case was, were these 
abnormal appearances the result of injuries sustained before or after the 
suspension ? I was inclined to attribute them to the latter cause, bearing in 
mind the difficulty of suspending a body after death. My impression proved 
to be correct. The mother of the young woman, on returning home from her 
day’s labor, found her daughter hanging, and cut her down unassisted ; the 
body fell heavily forwards with the forehead to the ground, which explained 
the ecchymosed state of the forehead and extravasation of blood on the 
brain after death. The ecchymosis on the left side of the neck remained 
unaccounted for ; probably it arose from the slipping of the knot, or 
in a hurried attempt to remove the rope after the body fell.” 

With great deference to the experienced judgment of my friend and 
colleague, I think that the question of the occurrence post mortem of the 
etfusionsof blood described aibove is debatable. Persons are frequently sus- 
pended by the neck after death, and there is nothing to shoAV liow long the 
body had been hanging when it was cut down and met with the accident 
to which the extravasations are attributed. Dr. Christison (Taylor, p. 380) 
fouml that sometimes the appearance of contusions could hardly be produced 
on a dead body two hours after death ; on other occasions they might be 
slightly caused after three hours and-a-quarter, but this period is near the 
extreme limit. Whenever the warmth of the body and the laxity of the 
muscles are not considerable at the*timo the blow is inflicted, the appear- 
ance of contusions during life cannot bo distinctly produced. It is, there- 
fore, only on the trunk that, even in the most favorable state of the body — 
namely, when warmth is retained and the blood continues altogether liquid — 
fhat a mark resembling a contusion on the living body can be produced so 
late as two hours after death. 
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Protrusion of the Tongue and Eyes, 

Those appcarauces, wheu they are preseat, are, of course, merely duo 
to coiigostiou. I have never noticed marked protrusion of the eyes, and 
have never seen the tongue protruded, except where putrefraction was far 
advanced.* Whore the tongue has been lacerated by the teeth, it affords 
safer evidence. Dr. Riecko noticed this in several instances. 

In a case where it had to be judged whether a woman had been hanged 
b{*fore or after death, the body was swollen in different parts from blows, 
and stained with blood which was trickling from the ears, nose, and moutli ; 
and there was a quantity of blood on the floor about three feet from the body. 
The medical officer stated that, when he saw the body, during the ‘post- 
mortem examination, the tongue protruded, and this could not have taken 
place unless the body was suspended when life was not extinct. Several 
witnesses declared that the tongue was inside the mouth when they saw 
the body suspended. The Sessions Judge considered that the fact stated 
by the medical olfleer was a very material one. The Judges of the Court 
of appeal observed : “ The deposition of the Civil Surgeon, in conse- 
quence of the decomposed state of the body, when he saw it, is far from 
satisfactory or conclusive ; but it would lead to a suspicion that the deceased 
had been suspended during life, from the protru'^ion of the tongue. That, 
however, appears to bo by no means an une((uivocal sign on that point ; 
for we find, in a noteat page 623 of Bcek's Medical eTurisprudence, that the 
same effect has been produced in the dead body by fixing the cord in a 
particular situation, — i, e. above the os hyo/des. No marks of violence were 
discovered on the body, except that the neck was broken, which might 
have been caused by the hU«pension.”f 

Dr. Taylor says (p. 6o4) that the tongue “ is enlarged, livid, and either 
compressed between the teeth, or sometimes protruded. 

Dr. Guy says (p. 276 j: “ The same injected and swollen state of the base 
of the tongue, with or without protrusion, occurs also in death by 
hanging, and affords a strong probability of suspon&ion during life.” 

The result of Dr. Beatson’s Indian observation^ is that “the faces of the 
hanged are invariably calm and undistorted, and protrusion of the eyes and 
tongue seldom exists except as the result of putrefaction. 

After examining several cases of hanging, suicidal and judicial. Dr. R. 
Fm Hutchinson, Civil Surgeon of Patna, has noticed an appearance 
invariably present in male cases; it would also be present in females 
wore it not for the difference in their dress. It is valuable as indicating 
suspension during life, and, as far as ho can learn, it has not been noticed 

* Devorgie found that there was protrusion uf this organ in eleven cases out of twenty- 
seven. 

f Nizamut Adawlut Reports, July 13, 1855, p. Gl. 

J lud. Med. Guz., April 1, 1865, p. 8J. 
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by any writers. It is the ftovs of saliva out of the mouth, down the 
chin, and straight down the chest. The appearance is unmistakable 
and invariable, and could not occur in a body hung up after death, the 
secretion of saliva being a living act. Of course this sign is best seen on 
the naked chest, and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the chest is 
exposed, for the suicide hangs himself with his chaddar, and criminals are 
bung in their dhotees only. Dr. Hutchinson has seen the saliva-line oven 
on a koorta, and, on one occasion, the drip took place through the execu- 
tion cap.* 

Mark of the Cord. 

In nearly all cases of hanging, this mark is very distinct ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it presents nearly the same characters when the body has been 
suspended shortly after death, as it does after execution or suicide by 
banging. It has already been noticed that, in this country, the mark is 
often attacked by ants. I found it very distinct in a woman who had 
attempted suicide; the line was perfectly defined, dry and condensed, slightly 
depressed, much darker than the adjacent skin, and harsh and branny 
to the touch, but there was no appearance of ecchymosis or exudation of 
blood from the surface. While the first edition of this sheet was going 
through the press, I examined what was alleged to be the trace of a thin 
cord by which a young female was suspended seven days previousl}'. 
The line was very oblique (corresponding with a noose, the knot of which 
touched the occiput), and was clearly defined by the separation of the 
cuticle throughout its entire length, as if by the application of a blistering 
substance. A guarded opinion was given. I have since seen a similar 
line on the neck of a man, who stated that ho had been suspended for a 
short time. It has already been noticed that this mark may be found 
clearly defined, with the cuticle adhering to it, after decomposition has 
advanced considerably — see page 39. Neither in suicidal hanging, nor 
after execution, have I been able to detect any ecchymosis in the cutis or 
in the integuments along the course of this line. I have, however, seen the 
skin cracked in one or two places with a few points of bloody exudation. 

The beads worn by Hindus (malla) sometimes leave a veiy distinct mark 
on the neck after death, which it is, of course, needful to distinguish from 
those of hanging or strangling. 

I have notes of the evidence of Dr. Maxton, late Police Surgeon, Calcuttp, 
in the case of a plethoric young Mussalmaun woman, in whom it was 
doubtful whether fatal congestion of the brain was caused by the tighten- 
ing of an amulet cord round the neck, or by some other cause. The cord, 
when cut olF, was embedded in the muscles of the neck, which was very 
much swollen (it is not said from decomposition) — (“ it left a dark livid 
mark”). ^ 


Ind, Med. Gaz., August 1, 1867, p. 200. 
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Ecchymosis of the Muscles. 

This is frequently absent in cases when death is known to have resulted 
from hanging, but I have occasionally met with it. Where the ecchy^ 
mosis has been found excessive, and out of the way of the cord, as nesA* 
the chin or towards the clavicles, it has created suspicion of foul play. 
Still it is possible that, in suicidal hanging, ecchymosis might be produced 
in any part of the neck by the shock of the fall and ovor-strotching of 
the parts. There are certainly many known exceptions to the rule,— • 
still it obtains generally, and particularly iii India, that suicides eflect 
their purpose with as little violence as possible. 

1 have never found any appearance of injury to the vertehree or their 
ligaments in cases of hanging. 

In a very spare but muscular native, judicially hanged at Alipore, whom 
I examined chiefly for the purpose of observing the state of the carotid 
artery on the side opposite to the knot, I found a clean strip of the inner 
coat of the vessel torn up <o the distance of rather more than an inch. It 
appeared evident that this had been done by the rope as it slipped upwards* 

Neither have I ever found any portion of the air passage rupturcMl, 
considerably displaced, or ecchymosed. The base of the tongue and glot- 
tis ai'e usually livid in a marked degree, being almost of a violet hue 
(some stress should probably be laid upon this appearance, which 
deserves further investigation). The mucous membi*ano of the larynx 
and trachea is generally somewhat congested, but much less so than that 
of the glottis. The trachea very frequently, but not always, contains 
a small quantity of pinkish or brownish froth, made up of extremely 
minute air bubbles. Dr. Taylor thinks that this is only likely to be met 
with in cases where the obstruction to respiration has been incom- 
plete. It has always appeared to me to be due to a few spasmodic efforts 
to carry on respiration below a nearly complete impediment. There is an 
appearance which 1 have never failetl to notice in cases where the indivi- 
dual has been hanged with a rope. This is an exudation of clear mucus 
from all the muciparous follicles of the larynx and upper part of the 
trachea. If the tube bo slit up at the back and carefully o[>cncd, while 
any fluid that it may conttiin is allowed to flow downwards, the position of 
every follicle will be observed to be marked by a semi-globule, nearly as 
large as the head of a small pin. Hence the surface has nearly the appear- 
ance of the clearer kiinls of white shagreen used for sword-grips. 'I'his 
appearance was not perceptible in the air-passage of a man who hung him- 
self with a thick cloth. I am not able to state whether it is found after 
death from other modes of pressure on the neck. 1 have remark6d it five 
or six times, in unmistakable cases of hanging, and should be glad to learn 
that it had been further investigated.’*^ ^ 

* 111 a case like that of (iovernor Wall, in whom the larynx was inflexibly ossified, this 
appearance could not be cxpccled to 
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A case, which illustrated, with rather ten*ible demonstrativeness, the 
fact that the amount of injury done to the structures of the neck in 
hanging is determined by the distance of the fall^ has lately occurred at 
Richmond Bridewell, Dublin.* Andrew Carr, a discharged soldier of the 
37th Regiment, who had served in India, was executed for murder. 
“The bolt was drawn, the wretched man fell, and then a horrid 
spectacle was witnessed. A drop of fourteen feet had been arranged, 
in deference to the opinion of a learned professor, who prescribed this 
length as necessary in order to produce instantaneous death by dislocating 
the neck. The truth of the theory was indeed established, and the ex- 
periment proved successful beyond expectation. The body fell to the full 
extent of the rope, and then, with a sudden snap, the head was wrenched 
off and flung a distance of several feet to one side of the yard, while the 
trunk dropped to the other side, a ghastly mass, with the nerves twitching 
convulsively from the violence of the shock. The fragments of humanity 
were quickly gathered up and placed in a coffin to await the inquest, which 
was held at twelve o’clock. Captain Boyd deposed that he became aware 
of what had happened by the sudden recoil of the rope, and hearing the 
pound of the body falling into the yard. Every precaution had been 
taken to execute the sentence as humanely as possible. The rope was 
sound, and the whole apparatus in perfect order. The height of the drop 
had been fully discussed, aud many considered fourteen feet too great a 
fall — an opinion in which ho concurred himself, believing eight feet 
enough ; but the surgeon of the prison, being anxious to lessen the suffer- 
ings of the convict, thought that length necessary to produce instantaneous 
death. Dr. Humphry Minchin, the prison officer, deposed that all the 
parts were divided completely across, and the vertebrae fractured, which 
alone would cause immediate death. He could not account for the deca- 
pitation on ordinary principles, for the fall was loss in proportion to that 
of Kilkelly, the last-executed prisoner, in Kilmainham Gaol, Some of the 
force of the fall is usually expended in tightening the noose, but he 
feared that, in the present case, the noose was tightened beforehand. The 
Rev. Mr. Anthony stated that, before the prisoner went on the trap, he 
heard him complain that the rope was choking him before the time. 
Other witnesses bore testimony to the humane conduct of the officials. 
The jury found that the decapitation was the result of accident, for 
which the prison officials were not to blame, and that Carr was duly 
executed,” 

This recalls to my mind the manner in which some of my schoolfellows, 
who were rabbit-fanciers, used to put the young rabbits out of their misery 
when they became diseased and “ potted,” in consequence, as it was con- 
sidered, of eating too much green meat. The animal being held up by 


Home AVw/r, August 5, 1870, p. 13. 
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the hind feet, a strong and quick blow with the ulnar edge of the 
hand, falling upon the back of the neck, smote the head off. 

The uncertain character of the evidences of Asphyxia, as displayed in 
the thoracic organs, will be noticed under tlie head of Drowning^ 

In the present state of our knowledge, the most satisfactory evidences 
of suicidal death by hanging in an able-bodied person are, — the presence 
of the characteristic oblique line and of one or more of the laryngeal and 
tracheal lesions noticed above, without any traces of stunning blows on the 
head, or marks upon the* body of violent resistance, or proof of the 
presence of poison or alcohol in the stomach. Extreme ccchymosis of the 
muscles of the neck is always suspicious ; and fracture or lateral disloca- 
tion of the vertebral bones appears to afford certain evidence of homicide.* 
In addition to these, thoracic and cerebral evidences of Asphyxia, when 
existing in a very marked degree previous to the commencement of putre- 
faction, are of considerable, but secondary, importance. Decided traces of 
cerebral haemorrhage, when unattended with marks of blows on the head, 
or with evidences of any greater amount of injury about the neck than 
the cord would be likely to inflict, although rarely found, afford strong 
additional evidence of death by hanging. 

In all cases where it is alleged that a body has been found hanging, or 
apparently strangled, with a rope, cloth, &c., around its throat, the police 
should be expected to send in the ligature with the body, for examination 
by the medical oflicer. Should the police find the body putrid with the 
ligature still on, they should on no account disturb it. Should there be 
any reason to believe that life has not departed, the loop should bo cut 
through, and the cord or cloth sent in, as removed, not doubled together or 
unfolded, but coiled in a covered earthen vessel, that the shape which it 
took upon the neck may be preserved, if possible. Except in sudden 
emergency, the knot should not be untied. Where the ligature has been 
taken off previous to the arrival of the police, those who have removed it 
should be expected to produce it. The police officer should also describe 
clearly, in his sooruthal, the manner in which the rope or cloth w^as 
attached to the neck, and (in cases of Hanging) how it was found or 
described to be fixed to the beam, branch, &c. Examination of the cord may 
often bo attended with as important results as inspection of the body, — 
sometimes even more so. A ix3rsoa may have been strangled by a rope or 
cloth not sufficiently strong to suspend his body, or a ligature used’ iu 
strangling — as a handkerchief, or short rope with ends which have evidently 
not been recently divided — may be produced as the instrument with which 
hanging was effected. Or a small cord may bo produced in a case where 

♦ Devergie, as quoted by Taylor, found the ligaments betAveen the first and second cervical 
vertebra) ruptured once in fifty-two cases of suicidal hanging. M. Ansiaux found the posterior 
ligament of the spine ruptured, and the transverse ligament of the atlas stretched in the body 
of a female who had liaiiged herself. 
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the neck presents n broad depression, or vice ver^. Or the rope or cloth 
may be sufHcicntly long and strong, but may evidences of not having 
been used in ’suspending a body (that part of the loop of a rope used In 
hanging which has touched the skin is generally observed to be marked 
with a brownish line, corresponding with that oil the neck, which would 
probably be found to be caused by imbibition of serum and perspiration, 
and by the adherence of portions of epidermis). 

Observance of the following rules will generally afford us some aid 
in arriving at a correct conclusion in cases of fianging and strangulation. 

The ligatui'e and the mark on the nock should first be carefully exa- 
mined and compai*ed. 

Search should then be made, by external examination and by dissection, 
for the traces of any injuries, apart froiri strangulation or hanging, nof 
apparently self-inflicted^ which may have been sufficient, in themselves, 
either to destroy life, to cause extrorao weakness, or to occasion insen- 
sibility, — especially for traces of blows or wounds on the head or chest, or 
severe bruises on the back or limbs, or evidences of a mortal struggle 
with a powerful opponent.* 

It should then bo carefully weighed whether any injuries which may 
be discovered may not have been self-inflicted ; for example, small punc- 
tured wounds on the chest or abdomen, or slight or even very consider- 
able wounds on the throat may have been and not improbably have been 
inflicted with suicidal intent, A considerable incised wound on the throat 
of a person found hanged would generally afford strong evidence that the 
individual had destroyed himself, as it would rarely happen that a murderer, 
failing to accomplish his first purpose, would resort to another mode 
attended with greater difficulty. To this latter rule, however, the case 
already cited in which a man was first strangled and tlien had his throat 
cut, must bo regarded as showing the possibility of an exception.^ 

The evidences of poisoning, narcotism, or intoxication should then he 
sought for. Here probability may be our only guide. The deceased 
may have been in the habit of eating opium, or may have been drugged 
and then strangled or hanged while in a state of insensibility ; or, being 
distressed and impatient under the slow and painful operation of an 
irritant poison, he may have hanged himself. It is, however, very impro- 
bable that a criminal, hating administered an irritant poison, should be 
unwilling to allow it to work out its effects, and should proceed to hang 
his victim while living, to strangle him or to destroy him by other vio- 


♦ Formerly criminals in India were hamstrunf; before being hanged. When such execu- 
tion was hastily done on a march, all chance of the culprits being released by their friends 
was thus obviated. See a case in which the legs w^e cut off, p. 576, note. 

t See also a case in which a woman^s throat was cut, she having first been rendered sense- 
less by strangulation. — Police Keport, L. P., 1849, p. 86, 
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lienee.* Taylor cites a ^case, by Fodere, in which it was discovered that 
the death of a person foupd hanging was occasioned by poison. It is 
not mentioned, howoveiV whether the poison used in this ease was narcotic 
or irritant, or whether the death was believed to result from suicide oi‘ 
murder. Neither is it easy, in a body found hanged, to decide that death 
resulted from poisoning. It is evidently just at the time when the agony 
produced by the action of a strong irritant poison had become most intense 
(when all the appearances of inflammatory action would have become fully 
developed in the stomach), that a person bent upon suicide would be likely 
to hang himself. The body of a person so poisoned may, however, bo 
suspended after death. 

Search should then be made for marks of strangulation; should these 
bo distinct and bo attended by brui.se8, stab.s, or incisions on the body, the 
question lies between suicide and homicide ; where, however, there are 
traces of stunning blows on the head, the case is probably one of homi- 
cide. 

The body of a person accidentally strangled may, however, present 
scratches and other marks of attempts to extricate himself ; but these arc 
not likely to bo- very severe, as, in most cases of accidental strangling, 
consciousness must be destroyed suddenly. 

AVhero distinct evidences of strangulation and hanging are found toge- 
ther, the case must have been homicidal. 

SUFFOCATION. 

Drugged and Suffocated, 

A case involving more than one important medico-legal point with 
I’eference to the investigation of death by suffocation, was tried at Mom- 
dabad, in 1854. One Mulhooa was tried for the murder of his wife. It 
appeared that the woman was loose in her conduct, and had been detected 
by her husband in an intrigue shortly before her death. He took her to 
her parents ; and, on the night of his return home with her, a verbal alter- 
cation occurred between the couple. On the following day, the woman died. 
Nothing whatever was known of the circumstances attending her death, — 
she and the man were alone. Her husband reported at the thannah that 
she had died of cholera. As deaths by cholera are not usually reported, 
the report excited suspicions, which led to the apprehension of the pri- 
soner. In the Judge’s Court the man changed his statement, and asserted 
that his wife died by poisoning by opium ; the evidence of the Sub- Assist- 
ant Surgeon, who examined the body, was positive that death was not 
caused by cholera, dysenteiy, diarrhoea, or poison, and that all the appear- 

♦ Perhaps the only recorded exception to this is found in the well-known case of the 
Marchionees do Ganges. 
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ancos on the post-mortem examiuatioa denoted death by sufPocation. The 
Judges of the superior Court remarked that the medical testimony (upon 
which almost exclusively the prisoner’s conviction had been found by the 
Sessions Judge) could not be considered perfectly conclusive as to the 
cause of death, though it, doubtless, pointed strongly at extinction of 
life by suffocation. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon was certain, from the 
appearances which he observed in examining the body, that death was 
not caused by cholera, and “ strongly suspected” that it was caused by 
Biuotheriug. The internal organs, lungs, stomach, &c., were in a healthy 
state, but congested. There was no external mark to denote suffocation, 
which, it was conjectured, might have been effected by pressure over 
the mouth. It did not appear that the drain had been examined at all, 
which was a rather material omission. The Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(whose opinion on this evidence was called for by the Court) deposed that, 
assuming the correctness of the Sub- Assistant Surgeon’s description of 
symptoms, he could attribute death to no other cause than suffocation, but 
was unable to say “with certainty” that death was so caused. The 
tJudges npticed that, if death were caused by homicidal suffocation at the 
hands of the prisoner, it would most pi'obably have occurred at the time 
of the ill-treatment, and not after the lapse of a considerable interval ; 
whereas all the witnesses referred the quarrel to the evening before, and 
the woman’s death to the following day. They believed it to be certain 
that most individuals would have it in their power (unless greatly incapa- 
citated by disease or intoxication, and this young woman •was declared 
to have been in full health and strength) to offer to such a mode of 
attack a degree of active resistance likely to leave on their persons 
undoubted evidence of murderous violence having been resorted to. 
When asked if ho found any indication of poisoning either by a mineral or 
vegetable substance, the Sub- Assistant Surgeon answered (referring to the 
stomach and its contents^ in the negative. He stated his perfect conviction 
that she did not die from any poison, — “ there was no inflammation or ulcera- 
tion of the coats of the stomach or intestines. ” It was, however, they 
remarked, observable that some of the appearances mentioned, — viz., the 
right cavities of the heart filled with dark fluid blood, the left side empty, 
lividity of skin, internal organs congested, though healthy in structure, — 
seemed to be very similar to the post-mortem appearances of death from 
opium as described in Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence.* 

The late Dr. Heathcote, who fell in the mutiny, related to me a case, in 
which, from some appearances of injury about tlie wrists, ankles, and 
throat, and a dislocation of one of the toes, with a full stomach, smelling of 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N, W. P., 27th May 1854, p. 686. Seo also an interesting 
article by Mr. H. J. Carter, o£ Bombay, on tiie Remarkable Pulmonary Congestion attend-, 
ing Poisoning by Opium.— TVaws. Medical and Phye. Bociety of Bombay, 1848, p. 26, 
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spirit, and congested lungs, he gave a decided opinion that death had been 
caused by suffocation after a full meal by persons who had probably dined 
with him, intoxicated and perhaps drugged him. It was found that he 
was a fukeer who had saved money. Certain other fukeers^ knowing this, 
went to him. They had ^aken food together, he became intoxicated and 
was held down, while one sat on his head and suffocated him. They then 
dug up his money from under his choollah. 

, The following case, although it is ono of strangulation rather than 
suffocation, is so similar to the above that it must be inserted here. In 
1865, a gang of road poisoners planned the robbery of a Jain priest, 
who was known to be wealthy. They provided themselves with an offer- 
ing of drugged sweetmeats, of which the priest ate, when he became 
insensible. One squeezed his throat, another rode on his chest, a third 
held his hands, and a fourth squeezed his private parts with his feet. Tlie 
priest trembled convulsively and died.* 

In not a few cases, die medical officer, being convinced with regard to 
the cause of death, omits to examine the abdominal viscera^ especiallt/ 
the intestinal canaL I could cite more than ono instance of this kind, 
in which the question — was death caused or accelerated by cholera ? — has 
tended to unsettle the medical evidence and to shield a criminal who could 
scarcely have hoped to escape punishment under this often-repeated plea. 

A case illustrative of this point was tried at Goruekpore, in 1854. It 
appeared, from the statements of three witnesses to the fact, and of tho 
accused herself, that she kicked a child, aged ten, once in the side or 
stomach; that she did not lay her hands on the child; and that the child 
did not fall on receiving tho kick. The father of tho child deposed that 
his daughter came home to him at the time stated, and, after telling him 
that the prisoner had beaten her, fell down and died. The sooruthalj 
bearing the date of the chiUrs death, describes a black mark, or bruise, on 
the right side, which the witnesses to that document verified in tho Fouj- 
daree Court ; though, at tho Sessions trial, they professed to think it was 
only a mark caused by tho dhotee. Tho Civil Surgeon, however, stated 
that there were marks of strangulation on tho neck and throat, but no 
marks of kicks ; that congestion of the brain had been caused by strangu- 
lation ; that death from suffocation must have been immediate ; but, if 
caused by a kick, some internal injury of the spleen or other organ would 
have been visible, which was not tho case; but that, in either case, the 
deceased would not have been able to get up and walk [?], It was men- 
tioned by tho Superior Court, that it would have been more satisfactory 
had the Civil Surgeon boon interrogated as to the actual appearance of the 
throat, with reference to tho marks of strangulation, as ho spoke only of 
injuries about^ tho throat, gullet, and neck, Tho Judges of both Courts 


* Denp: Police Rep , 1805, ]>. 35. 
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believed that the child had not been killed by a kick, and that the stcny 
of the sudden blow had been trumped up to turn aside the legal inquiries 
regarding the cause of her violent death.* 

Many cases will be found in the criminal records — especially in those 
of the North-West Provinces, in which death was caused by forcing 
cloths, eai'th, &c., into the mouth. Xu some instances, at least, this 
would appear to be done with an intention to stifle the victim’s cries 
still, where death results from so cruel and reckless a form of violence, 
it is doubtful whether this plea should be held as mitigatory. 

One Eamchurn, of Goruckpore, was found guilty of rape upon a girl 
of eight. The child, who appeared to understand the obligation of an 
oath, declared that the prisoner threw her and filled her mouth 

with saud.| 

A boy, apparently only twelve years of age, but shrewd and intelligent 
beyond his years, was convicted of having robbed a child of four of her 
ornaments, after having filled her mouth with mud, aud nearly strangled 
her. The child was found in a field, with her moiiih filled witli earth, 
and with the marks of fingers ou her nock. She afterwards said that the 
prisoner had thus maltreated her.J 

A very young man of Mirzapore was sentenced to death for murdering 
a boy of twelve for his ornaments, by filling his mouth with mud. The 
Civil Surgeon deposed that the cause of death was, in his opinion, suffo- 
cation and consequent congestion of the brain, produced by the mouth 
and air-passages of the deceased having been filled with mud, whilst he 
was alive. § 

A lad from thirteen to fifteen years of ago was sentenced, at Agra, to 
transportation for life for having robbed a girl of four, his near relative, 
of her ornaments, after having filled her mouth with bhoosa. The Civil 
Surgeon deposed that death had been caused by suffocation, consequent 
upon the mouth of the deceased being filled with hhoo8a>\ 

One Bhageeruttee, of Goruckpore, was sentenced to death for the mui*- 
der of a boy of nine for his ornaments, lie confessed before the Deputy 
Magistrate that he put a cloth in the child’s mouth, and, seizing his 
tbix^at, had choked him.^f 

An old woman of Tirhoot, finding a little girl of six digging up some 
griiiu from her field, felled the child with a heavy clod, and then suffo- 
cated her by pressing her clothes against her mouth, until she ceased to 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Repoite, N. W. P , 23rd No\cmbei 1851, ]> 743. 
t IHd^ 20th Oclobei 1853, p, 1318. 
t rind, 2Ub May 1853, p. 697. 

§ Ibid, 15th September 1852, p 990. • 

i| rind, 23rd Januan 1852, p. 61. 

^ Jbid nth Febi liar \ 1853, p. 208. 
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breathe. She then stripped oiF the clothes and oriinments, and buried the 
corpse.’*^ 

A bustamee of Rajshahye, who lived alone, and had the reputation 
of possessing some money, was found dead in her house, with a cloth 
stuffed into her mouth. The murderer could not be discovered.^ 

The instances are by no moans very few in* which drunkards^ while 
lying stertorous on their bachsy have been suffocated in the act of vomiU 
ing. One of those was published by Dr. Ormerod, ciV. 184o. Another 
occurred to Dr. James Anderson, late Deputy Inspector General of Hos- 
pitals, Calcutta, when ho was in medical charge of a European regiment. 

The following case is given in the Statistical Reports of the Health of 
the Navy, 1837 — 43, Part 2, East India Station, p. 51 : — A seaman returned 
from leave of absence in a state of helpless intoxication ; ho was seen by 
the Assistant Surgeon; but, as he appeared only to rc(iuire rest, ho was 
sent below to his mess, where he commenced singing. Half an hour after- 
wards ho was found lying on the deck quite dead. Supposing the liquor 
he had taken while on shore might have been poisoned, the body was 
carefully examined, when it was found ‘‘ that, in the act of respiration, 
the patient, while vomiting, had drawn into the riina glottidis a piece of 
half-rnasticatod beef, where it remtuned fixed, and completely i^re vented 
the air from passing into the lungs.” 

The following remarkable case was sent to me in March 1857 by the 
late Dr. A. Simpson, and his brother-in-law, the late Dr. John Brown : — 
The body of Seokeah Dosadli, mint about forty years, was sent for examina- 
tion in consequence of a report that poison had been administered in his 
food. In the lower lobes of the lungs were observed, on section, numerous 
round cheesy masses of variable size, from that of a mustard seed to that 
of a split pea. This deposit was contained within the bronchial tubes, 
and extended to their termination in the vesicular structure of the lung, 
which did not seem implicated, as evidenced by its perfect crepitancy. 
The upper parts of the lungs wore healthy. The larynx and trachea 
contained a similar but thinner fluid in small quantity, and only lining 
the mucous membrane. The appearance of the matter found in the 
stomach was similar. Microscopic examination and subsequent enquiry 

, ♦ Police Report, L. P., 1843, p. 8. 

t Police Report, L. P., 1844, p. 21. See also a case detailed ia note to p. 150. It will be 
borne in mind that there arc several recorded instances in which suffocation by forcing cloth 
4^c., into the fauces, was suicidal. In addition to those cited by Taylor, p. 702, one 
of an artillery soldier under treatment in hospital, where he had preWously attempted to 
throw himself out of a window — who destroyed himself by thrusting a Linen Compress into his 
throat while he was under the close observation of a special attendant — may bo mentioned.— 
Amer. Journal of Medical Science, July 1864, from Prag. 'VierteljahrsoL, 1863 , 2 Bd., 

p. 111. 

See also a case given at page 156 of this Manual in which there was reason to believe 
that two women of Benaics were burked, 

G 3 
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showed that this matter was suttoo. It appeared that deceased had taken a 
hearty meal of suttoo at noon, and that, a few hours afterwai'ds, he vomited, 
and then suddenly was seized with dyspnoea and noisy respiration, and 
gradually became speechless and insensible, and died within an hour. 

It was considered that there was no cause beyond extreme repletion nn<l 
a sudden fit of vomiting, io account for the sudden entrance of the food 
into the air-passages ; nor was there, in the histoiy of the case during 
life, or in the appearances after death, anything to lead to a belief that a 
narcotic poison had been employed. 

Still, I think that, if the full truth could have been ascertained, it 
would have been found that this unfortunate man was in a drunken sleep 
when the vomiting began, 

Surgeon-Major T. Moorhead, 26th Curaeronians, has reported* the case 
of a private soldier, aged twenty-eight, who was discovered, at night, by the 
man lying next to him, to be breathing loudly and with great difficulty, as if 
there were some obstruction about the lower part of the trachea. He was 
at once removed to the dispensary, where he died in about fifteen minutes. 
Several small pieces of potato were found in both broncliial tubes, where 
these sub-divided into small branches. There was great oedema of the 
glottis, no doubt from the irritation caused by a foreign body. The 
epiglottis was remarkably large, and so thickened in structure that it 
probably performed its functions very indifferently. The lungs were greatly 
engorged with blood. In the stomach were found several small pieces of 
potato of the same kind as those found in the bronchial tubes. Assistant 
Surgeon Cunningham verified the nature of the foreign bodies by 
microscopical examination. The deceased had drunk some beer and also 
rum in the course of the evening before retiring to rest, lie had been 
sick, and had vomited while in bed. 

Dr. Taylor cites a case of this kind (p. 696) in which a man, going 
to bed intoxicated, was suffocated by a piece of potato-skin adhering over 
the rima glottidis,\ 

It would scarcely be an exaggeration to assert that a proportion of 
mankind die suffocated by the impaction of living fish in their air -pas- 
sages, I have mot with five recorded cases of this singular accident, of 
which three have occurred in India within the last few years. 

* Ind. Med. Gaz., Dec. 1, 18G9, p. 264. 

t Two cases of death from swallowing the stick which natives use instead of a tooth-brush 
arc recorded, by Surgeon Watson (Ind. Med. Gaz., June 1, 18G9, p. 147), and by Surgeon 
Hutchinson {Ihid^ July 1, of same year, p. 141), In the former, a piece of willow stick, six 
inches in length, “was found lodged in the duodenum, one end of it was projecting through 
the coats of the duodenum into the under-surface of the liver, which was inflamed and 
suppurating,” The second case is of great importance, in this place, as death, in on old 
woman, was caused by bronchitis and asphyxia, although the stick was “ lying quietly in 
the ajsophagus, and resting on the lower margin” [curvature] “ of the stomach.” 
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The following is related in “ Wnnley’s Wonders,’’ Edition of 1806, p. 1 14, 
Vol. I 

certain priest that was well skilled in swimming and groping for 
fish bad, in a deep place under the banks, caught a perch, which, to hold 
the better, he put into Irffe mouth, and so swam back to his companions. 
The perch, with her struggling, slipped so far into his throat, that the 
miserable priest was strangled by it, notwithstanding all the endeavors 
his associates could use to the contrary.” 

In the same manner a warder belonging to the Bagne at Toulon, while 
fishing in the dock, caught a fish about seven inches long and two broad; and, 
not knowing where to place it while baiting his hook, hold it between his 
tooth. The fish striiggliiig, slipped its head first into his mouth, and 
then down his throat, completely filling up the cavity. The man rushed 
about for aid, but soon dropped dead from suffocation.* 

In 1859, Dr. White reportedf the case of a strong Madras Bhecstec, into 
whose moiitli a fish had jumped while he was batliing. On opening the 
mouth, the tail of a large cat-fish presented itself with the body firmly fixed 
within the fauces, and filling up the isthmus eomjdetely. It had entered 
fiat, so that tlie fin of one side was posterior to the velum, and opened out 
on any attempt being made to withdraw the 11 ‘^h. The operation of 
ajso])hagotomy was commenced and abandoned. A piece of cane was 
made into a pro])aiig, and, with it, attempts were made to press the fish 
downards into the (esophagus. It did pass downwards, when the patient at 
once ceased to breathe, gave one couvulsiv^e struggle, and died to all appear- 
ance. The trachea was immediately opened, and respiration was restored. 

In the course of the night the man coughed up the fi'>h, the fins having 
become softened by decomposition. 

Dr. White states that “ this is by no moans an uncommon accident in 
India. Natives bathing and swimming, which they always do with their 
mouths wide open, in tanks that ahoiiud in fish, are not unfrequently 
brought to hospital dying from suffocation and alarm with a large cat-fisli 
firmly impacted in the fauces. It is a coarse kind of fish, with loug bony 
fins very sharp indeed at their extremities.” 

Ill 1865, a native boy about four years old was brought fo the Calcutta 
Medical College Hospital, with a Coie fish impacted in his glottis. These 
fish are very tenacious of life out of water. The poor child appears 
to have taken up the fish, and to have put its head into his mouth. In 
its struggles, its head passed the glottis, and all attempts to withdraw 
it were prevented by the catching of its gill-plates, anclior-wise, below 
the vocal chords. The child was suffocated. 

Another case occurred in Burmah about two years ago. 


* British Med. Jour., April lllh, p. .‘liJO, 
t The Indian Lancet, October hi, ISoii, p. 71. 
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Punctiform Ecchymosis in the interior of the body as a proof of Death 

by Suffocation, 

In a memoir on this subject, ♦ Dr, Ogston shows that the spots or 
effusions in question, with a few and partial exceptions, are found to 
vary in size from a pin-point to a large pin-ffead, and in number from 
three or four to thirty or forty in the respective localities. In fifty- 
two of the cases, the blood-spots occurred on the surface of the lungs; 
in thirty-one, on the heart ; in twenty-two, on the inner face of the 
scalp ; in eighteen, on tho pericranium ; in fourteen, on the thymus 
gland ; in nine, on the interior of tho pericardium ; in eight, on the root 
of the aorta; in five, on the liver; in two, on the skin ; and in four, singly, 
on the spleen, diaphragm, pulmonary artery, and pleura costalis. In only 
two instances were these ccchymoses seen in upwards of two hundred 
drowned bodies, and in only one of between forty and fifty hanged 
persons. Dr. Ogston has never met with them afler death by strangula- 
tion. On the odier hand, he has sought in vain for these blood-spots 
in nine cases of undoubted death by sufFoeatioii — all adults. Without deny- 
ing the occasional, though rare, occurrenee of punctiform ecchymoses 
after deaths from other causes, or insisting on their necessary presence 
in every instance of death by sulfocatiou, ho concludes that their dis- 
covery in considerable numbers, in well-defined shapes, and limited in 
size, on the heart, lungs, and thymus gland, especially in infants, either 
with or without other corroborative tests, and in the absence of other 
obvious morbid condition^, will afibrd the strongest presumptive evidence, 
if not absolute proof, of suffocation. 

Twenty-nine years ago I observed that, in certain cases of death, 
attended with suffocative action, ecchymoses ai'o found upon the plane of 
tho descending thoracic aorta, as it bccoin(‘s visible through the transparent 
pleura upon raising the left lung.j’ I said that this lesion “ consists in the 
presence of numerous raised spots of red or purj>le ecchymoses, varying 
from one to four lines in diameter, occupying tho cells [areolar tissue] 
immediately in contact with the denser portion of the external coat, and 
remaining attached to it after the loose filamentary tissue of its sheath 
has been torn away. These may bo presumed to have been effused by 
some of the numerous vessels which can always be traced to their cir- 
cumference ; and generally appear to have been so recently deposited, 
as to load to the suraiise that they are formed either shortly before death, 
or during the struggle of the last agony. This form of lesion, together 
with tho state of cedema already noticed, is usually found in conjunction 
with a turgid state of all the capillary vessels supplying the arterial 
pnrietes ; and it is observed in cases where death has been attended with 

♦ Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 26, 1868, p. 332. 

t On Acute Aortitia, Guy’s Hospital Reports, Vol. VI., 1841, p. 307. 
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greatly protracted struggle, as in hydrophobia ; or with suffiKjative action, 
as where aneurismal or other tumors have compressed portions of the 
air-passages ; it is also frequeut in instances of extensive thoracic inflam- 
mation, and especially in pleuritis of the asthenic kind. This appearance 
is not discoverable, eitlici* in the aortic sheath below the diaphragm, or 
upon either of the smaller arterial trunks.” For opinion in a case where 
it was questioned whether death arose from Strangulation or Suffoca- 
tion^ vide Appendix E. 

For cases of Suffocation hy Carbonic Acid Gas, seepage 292. 

Dr. Kenneth McLeod has mentioned to me an instance, in which three 
men, having incautiously gone to sleep in a small brick-room of Ilaneegunge, 
in which a charcoal-fire was ])uruing, were suffocated by the fumes. 

The following case of death from Suffocation, probably from a mixture 
of Sulphuretted Hydrogen and Carbonic Oxide, was sent to me by the 
late Mr. Piddington, Coroner of Calcutta: — 

‘‘On the Hill of JMarch 18o7, the chief officer of the ship FV< 7 ry 
Cross ordered the fore-peak of the vessel to be cleaned out. This order 
was given at half-past ten in the morning, and a man wont down to hand 
up a number of empty boxes and small boat-ca^ks. lie appears to have 
sustained no inconvenience. There was also a considerable quantity of 
bilge-water, which had accumulated there, and the men were occupied in 
lowering buckets and baling it out. About four in the afternoon, the 
third officer, wishing to see how much water remained, lowered a light 
down, which was not extinguished, and was hauled up burning, lie then 
ordered a lascar to go down and see what water there was; he did so, and 
immediately fell senseless. Shortly after tlii^, the serang went down, and 
also fell senseless. The bodies were both hauled up by means of boat- 
hooks; — the serang yet alive, though insensible ; the lascar seems to 
have been alive also, but to have died almost immediately. 

Post-Mortem Examination, — There were no marks of violence upon 
the body, but the face and neck looked putfed. The vessels of the brain 
and ventricles were engorged with blood. The heart w’as empty, the 
liver was engorged, and the stomach was full of food. 

“ My opinion is, deceased died from congestion of the cerebral vessels. 

“ To the Coroner, — Tlio state of the lungs was perfectly natural; there 
was excessive congestion of the liver; the state of the lungs did not show 
the usual signs of sufFocatiou from noxious gases ; the only anomalous 
symptom was that, on opening the vein of the arm, an unusually large 
quantity of fluid blood flowed, of a dark rich purple color, such as I 
have before observed in cases of death produced by noxious gases. 

“ The serang suffered greatly from low fever, and some delirium, but 
recovered. 

“ The cause of this accident undoubtedly was the disturbance of the 
water and mud, causing the evolution of the gases ; and, as the light 
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burneil, tliey were probably Sulphuretted Hydrogen, with perhaps, from 
tlioir rapid offoct, a mixture of Carbonic Oxide/' 

SMOTHERING. 

• 

When at Howrah, in 1854, I was witness of a frightful accident., in 
which — the front of an upper-roomed brick building, over-filled with bags 
of linseed, giving way — a perfect torrent of the seed, weighing many tons, 
buried and smothered about fourteen unfortunate coolies, men, women, and 
infants at the breast. The only aid I could render was to assist in dig- 
ging them out hy hand. This was a most distressing process. When wo 
dug away below, the linseed came down, in tides, and tilled up our excava- 
tions ; when we worked above, we buried the bodies still deeper. This 
latter plan was, however, found to answer best. All the dead counte- 
nances were placid, around each mouth the linseed was wet, apparently 
from saliva, not mucus. Wherever the bodies were exposed (the men 
merely wore dhotees), the pit of a linseed was clearly impressed upon 
cveiy portion of the skin, so that I thought that the first body which 
we uncovered was deeply pock-marked. 

Hr. Kenneth McLeod has published two cases of persons killed by 
the falling in of high river banks, where they were digging clay.* 

1. The body was rather decomposed ; face swollen ; tongue protruding ; 
head and shoulders were more livid and decomposed than the lower part 
of the body ; skin and hair covered with sand ; no wound or bruise any- 
where ; body robust and well-rounded ; scalp infiltrated with sanguine- 
ous serum, skull entire, brain not examined ; mouth filled with sand and 
earth; tongue and pharynx plastered with a layer of the same ; oesophagus 
stuffed with mud; larynx contained a largo quantity of earthy sand 
of finer grain; mucous membrane acutely congested, of a bright red 
color; trachea, bronchi, and larger bronchial tubes filled with still finer 
and moister sandy matter, which did not penetrate into the smaller 
bronchial sub-divisions; lungs uniformly and intensely coiigchtod; heart 
flabby, dilated and empty (from post-mortem causes ?); stomach filled 
with a recently-eaten meal of rice, &c.; a few streaks of dirt on the 
mucous membrane near the cardiac orifice. 

Hr. McLeod justly terms this a case of “ drowning in sand.” He 
hardly anticipated that the spasmodic gasps of asphyxiation could have 
sucked the sand so far down the air-tubes, and he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find a small quantity of it in the stomach, lie has examined 
at least two cases of drowning in muddy water, and found mud in the 
air-passages and oesophagus; but it is much more difficult to realize the 


Ind. Med. Gaz., Dec. 1, ISfJO, p 2Ci, and Jan. 1, 1870, p. IJ. 
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passage of dry saud and earth so far, in such quantities and in such cir- 
cumstaiicos. 

lu the eecond case, the suction into the lungs was even stronger, while 
no swallowing effect seems to have been made. 

2. Eyes, oars, nostrils, and mouth filled with coarse sand, which also 
powdered the skin and filled beneath the nails of the fingers and toes ; 
mouth and pharynx plastered, but not filled with sand ; oesophagus pow- 
dered with grains of sand ; stomach contained none ; larynx and trachea 
about two-thirds filled with wet sand ; lining membrane intensely red ; 
bronchi, to third and fourth divisions, contained sand; lungs feiteusely 
congested, not gritty on section. 

DROWNING. 

In Bengal, where a tank adjoins nearly every dwelling, and where 
passage across tho wider rivers, in small and ill-constructed boats and dug- 
outs, is extremely perilous during a great part of the year, cases of accidental 
drowning are, of course, frequent. To take a single example; — in the Com- 
missioner’s Report for 1869, it was shown that, during those twelve months, 
in tho four districts of Bograh, Dinagoporc, Moorshedabad, and Rajshahye, 
there wove Jive hundred and eighty Jive deaths from drowning. In tho 
Burdwan division, there were registered, during that period, nine hundred 
and ten accidental deaths from this cause; and, in tho Cuttack district, 
two hundred and twenty-seven. 

Even in the Ilooghly, near Calcutta, it is no rare thing, in the rains, to 
hoar of the loss of a ferry-boat, containing some twenty natives, of whom 
every soul has perished. Tho number of children drowned in tanks every 
year must be almost incalculable. 

It appears, at first sight, very singular how many bodies of adult 
natives are found in tanks, without any strong suspicion of suicide or 
murder. It is generally believed, by persons of the lower classes, that 
those who perish in this manner have fallen victims to epilepsy {mrigi- 
r^a — commonly expressed mrigi) under demoniacal influence. When, 
however, it is borne in mind that almost every native literally passes a 
certain definable portion of his life in tho tank nearest to his dwelling, and 
that bathing is going on in every tank, at nearly all hours — ^before sun-rise, 
when the water is very cold, — and during tlio heat of tho day, when 
the rays of the vertical sun are nearly all reflected from the polished surface 
of the water, — it is scarcely singular that many batliers should die sud- 
denly, from natural causes, whore visceral disease has long been steadily 
progressing, and merely requires some exposure or cause of internal con- 
gestion to deteimino tho fatal issue; and that some should drop down in 
the water and be drowned when under tho influence of cramp, of heat 
syncope, of true heat-aspliyxia {sourdee ghurmcc)^ of apoplexy excited 
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by heat, or epilepsy, the paroxysm of which is not very nnfrequently 
excited by tlie glittering appearance of still water. 

On the Bth August 1870, Dr. Woodford pointed out to me, in his 
dead-house, the body of a poor native woman who fell epileptic over a 
vessel, in which she was preparing a bath for her sick child, and was 
scalded to death. 

It appears to be generally believed that where, as not unfrequently 
happens persons die suddenly on the margins of reservoirs, and are found 
lying, with their heads in the water, they have fallen epileptic. This may 
be the tjase in certain instances, but it is probable that, when occurring 
towards mid-day, or in the afternoon, these are generally cases of sun- 
stroke, or heat-apoplexy. The pathology of this disease has still, in 
great measure, to be investigated.* Dr. Russell found, in examining the 
bodies of several men who were struck down by intense heat, that, in all, 
the brain was healthy, no congestion or accumulation of blood being 
observable, although there was a small serous effusion in one instance. 
The lungs, however, were, in all these cases, cong<"sted, even to blackness, 
through thqir entire extent ; and indeed, so densely loaded, that complete 
obstruction must have taken place. There was also an accumulation of 
blood on the right side of the heart, and in the great vessels approaching it. 
In two cases which I had an opportunity of examining carefully, during 
the hot season of 18oo, I found a})pearances similar to these, except 
that there was no over^dlstension of the right cavities of the heart. 
Had one of these men been found dead in a tank, these evidences of asphyxia 
might, not unreasonably, have been attributed to drowning. The bodies of 
persons sinking in the water under such circumstances would, however, be 
expected to present certain of the signs of drowning in addition to these. 
The subject is one of great importance, and deserves fuller investigation 
than it has hitherto received. 

Still it rarely happens tliat the bodies of persons, thus dying, are 
brought to the Civil Surgeons for examination, except in cases where 
death has occurred under manifestly suspicious circumstances, as where 
the corpse is discovered in a well ; or is found in a reservoir with traces 
of wounding or other violence ; or has been sunk by weights, &c., in an 
unusual manner ; or, having been for some time missed, is believed to 
have been unfairly dealt with. 

More than one judicial officer, especially Mr. Sconce of Chittagong, 
and Mr. Alexander of Howrah, has expressed to me surprise and suspi- 
cion at the extraordinary number of deaths alleged to have occurred 
from mrigi in persons whose bodies have been found in tanks. The 
latter gentleman informed me that, when he first went to Chumparun, 


♦ See a very elaborate Memoir on Insolation, or Heat- Apoplexy, published by the late 
Mr, Marcus Hill in the Indian Annals of Medical Science, lor October 1866. 
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ho was astonished at the number of persons reported daily to have 
died from drowning in different tanks in the district, owing to diaziness 
or swimming in the head, called ‘‘ mrigV^ The persons so dying ioere 
principally women and female children. It struck him as suspicious 
that so many should be carried off daily in this manner. Ho, therefore, 
issued positive orders that all the bodies should be brought in for p09t^ 
mortem examination. Upon this, the reports decreased wonderfully. He 
believed that many of the pei'sons reported to have died in this manner 
had been made away with. This class of oases assuredly still demands a 
rigorous inquiry. 

Upon this point, the following case is noteworthy. On the 10th 
August 1868, information was lodged at the Khettal Police Station 
(Bogra) that a woman, who was subject to fits of epilepsy, was drowned 
while bathing. The medical officer pronounced that the deceased had 
died under suspicious circumstances. On enquiry, it oozed out that the 
woman had been killed by her husband, aided by a relative of his, owing 
to her having quarrelled with licr mother-in-law.* 

There is one set of cases, if not of drowning, certainly of immersion, 
and of choking with mud and water, which are of great and fatal preva- 
lence among the Hindus inhabiting the entire length of the Gangetic 
valley, but which do not, at present, come within the power of Police 
iutorfereuce. 1 refer to the exposure and destruction of the sick on the 
banks of the river — or the practice of Gunga-Jatra, or Ghat Murder^ os 
it has long been gonerally termed. It is hold, in the Agni Parana, that 
“ those who die when half their body is immersed in Gimga water, shall 
be happy thousands of thousands of ages, and resemble Brahma,” Con- 
sequently, it is the practice to bring those whoso cases are by their igno- 
rant kobirajira declared to bo hopeless, to the banks of the river ; and, as 
life appears to ebb, to plunge the lower part of the body into the stream. 
The effect of this practice, especially at night and in the cold season, is 
self-evident. On one occasion, while stationed at Howrah, being in the 
habit of landing at one of the ghats to which the sick are brought, I 
actually, without lingering for a moment, saw two persons expire in this 
manner in the course of a single week. A very few years since, it was 
the practice to fill the mouths of these unfortunates with water until they 
were stifled.f This murderous habit is sti’ictly a portion of the rite, but 
it is supposed to have been abandoned by Hindus of the better classes. 
Among the more ignorant and bigoted, however, it doubtless continues 
prevalent. 

The atrocity of sacrificing children by exposing them to be drowned^ 


* Bengal Police Report, 1868, p, 808. 

f Calcutta Review^ December 1848, p. 431, from which most of these particulars are 
derived. See also Ward’s Chapters on **Fan<»raI Rites” and “Public Morals and 
McCosh’s Topography of Assam, page 111. 
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or to be devoured by sharks or alligators as ofierings to the goddess 
Gunga, was formerly prevalent at Hurdwar, Saugor Island, Bansbaryah, 
Chaugdah, and other places on the Ganges* Full references to this atrocity 
and to the Begulations which wore issued to check it, will be found in 
Beaufort’s Digest* and in the Rev. Mr. Ward’s Work.l 

Dr. Fayrer tells me of the recent case of a man who was attacked by 
the bees which swarm in the Marble Rocks near Jubbulpore. He at once 
leapt into the river, but tho insects continued to settle upon his head, 
whenever he rose from a dive, so pertinaciously that he at last became 
exhausted, and was drowned. (Q. — Did he not die from sheer nervous 
exhaustion ?) 

Tho practice of destroyhig children by throwing them into wells 
is one of considerable prevalence. Its commission is probably determined 
by the fact that many children are accidentally drowned in these reser- 
voirs, and that the murderers trust, on this account, to evade suspicion. 

In 1845, a Behar woman, having long bad a quaiTel with two other 
females, inveigled a child of each into a /lold, where there was a large well. 
She made them sit down and pick each other’s hair, and, finding an oppor- 
tunity, threw them in. One of them was saved.J 

In June 1853, a Hindu woman was tried at Bhangulporo, for the 
murder of her male child, fire or six months old. She was seen at night 
near a well, and something was heard to drop in. Suspicion was excited, 
and she was questioned, but evaded answering. Early i>ext morning, the 
well was searched, and tho child’s body found. Tlie well belonged to one 
Fukeer Chowkeedar, who was proved to have been on the spot when the 
body was taken out, but who, for some unexplained reason, reported 
at the thannah that the child had died a natural death. The woman 
pleaded guilty, and stated that, not having milk for her infant^ she 
threw it into the well. She was proved to l>e in veiy indigent circum- 
stances, and not to have had milk for her infant. One of the witnesses to 
this effect had been the temporary wet-nui’se to the deceased, and had 
given it milk late in the evening of tho day of its death. On being sent 
into the sudder station, tho body was found to be too much decomposed 
to allow of examination. The Civil Surgeon, however, recorded that 
there were no external marks of violence, and that tho skin had not the 
appearance of that of a drowned person. This ignorant, simple woman’s 
evident poverty, and want of sustenance for her child, were humanely 
taken as extenuating circumstances, and she was sentenced to imprison^ 
ment for life.§ 


♦ Paras. 8986-6-7. 
t Vol. II., p, 122, Third Edition 
X Police Report, L. Provinces, 1846, p. 18. 

§ Nizanmt Adawlut Reports, VoL III., Part 1 of 1868, page 807, 
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In 1866 (a time of famine) a woman came into Chjebassai beggings 
with her two grand-children, aged about eight and nine years. She threw 
them into a river, and drowned them simply because they asked her for 
some food which she had with her.” The eldest was drowned.^ 

In November 1852, a Hindu v^oman was tried at Shahabad, for drown- 
ing her two children — five and two years old, in a well. The bodies of 
the children having been found, and the davogah knowing the well to be 
considerably raised from the ground, sent for the prisoner’s brother-in-law, 
who admitted that, on the night before the occurrence, there had been a 
quarrel between the prisoner and his wife, and that it was supposed that 
the prisoner had, in a rage, thrown her children down the well. The 
prisoner at first declared that the children had fallen into the well acci- 
dentally ; subsequently, she confessed the deed, stating that, on the morn- 
ing after her quarrel with her brother-in-law’s wife, when she awoke, she 
felt so aggrieved, that she took the children to the well, and threw them 
down ! She further declared that she first placed her little girl on the 
edge of the well, when she fell in, and afterwards her boy, who fell in 
also, she turning her head away ; and, on being asked why she did this, 
she said that her fate was broken, and her heart suggested the deed. The 
evidence of the Civil Surgeon showed that death was caused by drowning. 
The only circumstance which seemed in any away to explain her act was 
mentioned by the woman with whom she had quarrelled, who said that 
her mother had died of eating opium, and that it was supposed that, when 
her spirit visited (or, as the witness described it, mounted on her,) she 
was fierce and quarrelsome. Sentence of death was passed.f 


♦ Bengal Police Report, 1866, p. 226. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. 11., Part 2, 1852, p. 789. — Crime of this description is by 
no means rare among the natives, and was formerly much more prevalent than it is at present. 
It will be found in Beaufort’s “ Digest,” that several instances having occurred in which in- 
dividtials were convicted of putting their children to death from an impulse of passion, with 
the intention of revenging themselves for a real or supposed insult or injury offered to them 
by another person, under the idea that the guilt of shoddiug the blood of the innocent 
victim would lie on the head of the jicrson offering such insult or injury ; proclamation was 
made throughout the Coded Provinces, declaring that any person who should be, capitally 
convicted of putting to death his or her child or children, or of putting to death any otliet 
child or person, in consequence of a real or supposed iusiilt or injury, should invariably be 
punished with death (Para. 2893, p. 636, C. O., Nos. 32 and 65 of Vol. I.) The practice, 
however, has been merely checked. In 1817, a Hindu was found guilty, at Etawah, of 
bringing his infant daughter before the door of a person who had beaten him, and of wound- 
ing her with a kutter (or dagger) and throwing her down as dead “ under the mistaken 
nation that the guilt qf her innocent blood would lie on the head of his enemy" (lAacnagh ten’s 
Reports, Vol. I., p. 340.) In 1853, a Hindu, at Moorshodabad, vriio had engaged in a violent 
quarrel after drinking, brought out his child, only twenty-three days old, and killed her by 
dashing her on the ground, that his opponent might suffer in consequence. (Nizamut Adawlut 
Reports, Vol. III., Part 1, of 1853, p. 521.) Only a few months since, a Hindu, at Shahjehan- 
pore, murdered his wife, a child only eight years old, while she was sleeping, to revenge him- 
jself upon his father-in-law. (Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., August 1854, p. 222.) In 
1845, A womauof Tipperah, whose husband had married a second wife which led to constant 
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Ttis is a common crime in the North-West Provinces. 

In August 1854, a Hindu woman at Jaunpore, drowned her female 
child, a year and-a-Ualf old, in an indara, apparently to revenge herself 
upon her husband, who had slapped her face.* 

Mussamut Neemia drowned her child three years old in a kua tank, 
without any discoverable motive. The case was very carefully weighed 
by the Judges of both Courts. No suspicion whatever of insanity existed. 
About a month previously to the murder, she became the mother of 
another infant. It was doubted whether she had been the subject of 
puerperal fever (mania ?) but the relatives stated her to have been in 
good health at the time, and about her usual work. (She may have been 
apparently in good bodily health, and yet have suffered from puerperal 
mania.) She was sentenced to imprisonment for life.f 

Mussamut Guadawa, of Jaunpore, having been abused and beaten by her 
husband, left his house and threw her son, a child of two, into a well, 
where he was drowned.J 

Shortly afterwards Mussamut Munnee, of Allygurh, having quarrelled 
with her husband, murdered her daughter, aged two years, by throwing 
her into a tank.§ 

In that part of the country also women thus ill-used or offended very 
frequently throw themselves and their infants into wells. The females 
are often rescued — the children generally perish. 

Mussamut Bisoonee, of Jaunpore, had a quarrel with another woman 
(the females liad beeu intriguing with each other’s husbands), and threw 
herself into a well witli her girl, a month old, in her arms. She was taken 
out alive, but the child perished. Tlie next day, the other woman also 
threw herself into a well, but was brought out living.|| 


disputes, concluded an altercation by returning to her room, and murdering her own child 
as it lay asleep upon her bosom. (Police Report, L. Provinces, 1846, p. 40.) See also 
three very remarkable instances of homicide committed upon this }»rincip!e, by Brahmins, 
towards the end of last century, in Sir J. Shore’s paper “ On Some Extraordinary Facts, 
Customs, ^and Practices of the Hindus.” (Asiatic Researches, Vol, IV., p. 836.) Some 
mitigation of these crimes may, possibly, be found in the gross ignorance and superstition 
out of which they spring; but no palliation of this kind can be admitted in the case of a 
Mussalmaun woman who was sentenced, upon her own confession, at Boerhhoom, in 1851, 
for murdering her deaf and dumb son, aged six years, by cutting his throat with a hhattee^ or 
coarse knife, and throwing him into a tank, with an avowed desire of bringing a false 
accusation of murder against her paramour, who bad abandoned her. (Nizamut Adawlut 
Reports, Voh I. of 1851, p. 616.) See also p. 71 of tliis Manual. 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., for the above date, p. 298. See also Nizamut 
Adawlut Reports, VoL II., p. 376. (A woman in a sudden dt of passion threw her child 
into a well, where it was drowned.) 

t I6«i, N. W. P., 9th January 1852, p. 16. 

X Jhid, 16th July 1868, p, 871. 

§ Ibid, 18th October 1868, p. 1301. 

H Ibidi Dooembor 1852, p. 1469. 
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A remarkablo oase of suicide and murder occurred at Bungpore in 
1 854. It appeared that two sisters-in-law, Mussamatans Kaootranee and 
Panbee, whose husbands ill-treated them, went at midnight to a tank, 
canying with them the infant of the former, twelve months old. One or 
other of them cut the child’s throat, both thon threw themselves into the 
water, Pauboe was drowned ; the other’s hca?*t failed her, and she crept 
out.* 

Mussamut Rabee, a Mahrattn, of Saugor, exasperated in a dispute 
with another female about a trifling debt, jumped after dark into a* well, 
with her infant, aged eighteen mouths, in her arms. She was extricated 
alive, her infant was drowned.f 

Gureebinoa, of Azimgurh, on being abused by her husband for not 
having his food ready, run with her infant in her arms to a brick well, 
and threw herself and child into it. As she fell, the child slipped out of 
her arms and was drowned, but the villagers hearing her cries, came and 
rescued her.J 

Mussamut Doorga, of Muttra, enraged at l)oing refused food by her 
mother, loft the house and throw herself and her infant girl into a well. 
She herself was brought out alive, and apparently uninjured. The child 
was drowned. § 

Mussamut Nawuleea, of Muttra, quarrelled with her husband’s brother, 
and threw herself into a well, where there was deep water, with her 
infant daughter. She supported herself by swimming, but the infant was 
drowned. II 

Children are often drowned for the sahe of their ornaments. 

In 1806, a Brahmin of Allygurh was found guilty, upon his own con- 
fession, of murdering two children, by throwing them into a well, after 
robbing them of their ornaments.lT 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 28th October 1854, p. 521. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 4th May 1852, p. 392. 

i ma, 8th July 1853, p. 829. 

§ Una, 8rd March 1855, p. 302. 

II 11th November 1854, p. 694. See also Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol, II., p. 55. 
(A mother convicted of throwing herself and her two children into a well, causing the 
death of the younger child, apparently under the influence of sudden anger, excited by an 
altercation with her husband.) 

^ Macnaghton’s Reports, Vol. I., p, 102. Sec also Reports of N. W. P., 26th Febroaty 
1862, p. 133. (Ahoy of six robbed and drowned.) Ibid^ Ist December 1862, p, 1423. (A boy 
of nine made away with in the same manner.) Ibid^ 8th October 1853, p. 1282. (A similar 
case), p. 226, and for July 1851, pp. 11 and 61 (by a boy ton or twelve years of age). In Angnst 
1854, Ihld^ p. 266, a man sontencod for throwing his ncwly-marrieil wife, a child of eight or 
nine years, into a well, after having stripped off her clothes and ornaments.— Nizamut 
Adawlut Reports, Vol. IV., pp. 59, 192, 293. 
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Mussamut Monea was found guilty at Sarun, in 1855, of having robbed 
and stripped a girl of five, and of having drowned her in a well.* 

In the same year, Mussamut Nuthiab was sentenced to death at 
Bhaogulpore for having decoyed three little boys into a garden, where she 
took off their ornaments. Upon the elder remonstrating, she threw him 
down a well, out of which he was taken dead.f 

Adults are not very unfrequently drowned in Wells. 

The author of the Seir Mutaqherin has alluded to a practice of convey- 
ing young men, in meat doolies, into seraglios, where they wore ultimately 
thrown into wells by the ladies, or, on detection, by their masters 

In 1851, a Hindu was sentenced to death, at Purneah, for killing his 
wife by throwing her into a well. The darogah reported that, upon raising 
the corpse out of the well, in which there were six feet of water, it exhi- 
bited a black mark, as if from the blow of a lattee, on the right side ; 
another on the right fore-arm, as if from drawing a cord ; a third, eight 
fingers in length, from tho top of the shoulder to the neck, apparently 
the brand of a hot iron ; a fourth, also of a burn, from the throat, 
extending over the shoulder, fourteen fingers long.J 

Again, in 1852, a Hindu of Shahabad was sentenced for having mur- 
dered a boy four or five years of age, and for having attempted the life of 
the child’s mother, by throwing them into a large well about thirty-five 
feet doep.§ 

Doojah, of Shahjehanpore, confessed that, finding his elder brother’s 
wife in criminal connexion with a person named, he pursued her and 
threw her into a well, where she was drowned.|| 

It does not appear that, in falling into these wells, the bodies of the 
victims generally receive fractures, or other very severe injuries, which 
might lead to doubt in tho Surgeon’s mind with regard to tho cause of 
death. There are two kinds of wells, — tho kua, or well of small diame- 
ter; and the wide-mouthed well or bricked reservoir iindara). The 
bodies of those who fall or are thrown into the former, are, of course, 
more likely to present traces of contusion, &c. Whore, however, a dead 
body or an infant is merely dropped in head foremost, and is not 
thrown with a forward impulse, no injury beyond those received by 


Nizaxnufc Adawlut Reports, 26tb June 1865, p. 806. 
t IHd^ 7th December 1855, p. 866. 

I Ibid, Vol. L of 1861, p. 1612. 

§ md, VoL II., Part 2, of 1852, p. 600. 

li Nizamnt Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 18th April 1854, p. 424. See also Police Report, L. 
Proyinoes, 1844, p. 18 (a reputed witch thrown down a well). Ibid for 1849, p, 19 (a wizard 
treated in like maimer). 
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coniact with the water can be expected to result from the perpendicular 
fall* * * § 

When at Howrah, near Calcutta, I was sent for to see the remains of 
a European who had fallen head-foremost into a well in the yard of a 
reputable inn. He had drank rather freely, and left the billiard table 
where he had been playing at night, making Izis way to a comer of the 
compound where the well was. The mouth of the well was about four 
feet across, and was surrounded by a parapet about a cubit abore the 
ground. Ho appeared to have stumbled upon this low parapet, and to 
have struck his forehead upon the shai’p edge of the opposite margin of 
the mouth of the well. He was found almost immediately afterwards, 
his head and shoulders immersed in the sliallow water and the mud. He 
was brought up quite dead, the stunning blow on the head, and the posi- 
tion of the body having, doubtless, hastened suffocation. 

It is singular that, among the many recorded cases which I have read of 
persons being thrown into wet wells up-country, I have only been able to 
find one in which it appeared that severe injury was noticed to have 
resulted from the fall.f Here, a boy having been robbed of his ornaments, 
and thrown into a well, the witnesses observed a scar on the head, which 
was considered to be owing to the body having struck against the sides of 
the well. The Surgeon, however, stated that death was owing to suffocation 
by drowning, and that ho did not observe any external signs of violence. J 
In another case, a boy of eleven, robbed of his ornaments, and thrown 
into a well, was drawn up severely bruised, and with his arm broken. It 
is not mentioned, however, whether the well was wet or dry,§ 

On the other hand, the Reports contain numerous remarkable instances 
in wMch persons thrown into wells were preserved almost unhurt.|l 


* Magistrates may compel the owners of tanks or wells adjacent to any public thorough- 
fare to fence them in such a manner as to prevent danger. Police officers are to ascertain, 
from time to time, the state of public wells without proprietors, and to rejiort when they are 
insecure, with a statement of the expense required to make them secure. Beaufort, paras. 
8189 and 3195. 

t A boy of ten, who was robbed of his ornaments and thrown into a dry well, was killed 
by fracture of the skull . — Nizamvi Adawlut Reports^ N. W. P., September let, 1853, p. 1060. 

X Nizamut Adawlut Keports, N. W. P., October 8lh, 1863, p. 1282. 

§ Ibid, Feby. 2l8t, 1862, p. 128. 

II See Police Report, L. P., 1848, p. 9. (A boy thrown into a well 1^ a robber, seized a 
tree growing out of the brick-work of the well, screamed for help, and was rescued.) Ntza^ 
mut Adawlui Reports^ N. W. P., September Srd, 1853, p, 1U3. (An old woman robbed of 
her ornaments and thrown into a well. The water being unequally deep, she escaped.) J6id^ 
October 3rd, of the same year, p. 1228. (A boy of twelve robbed and thrown into a well. 
The thief threw a heavy stick down at him ; this the child accidentally seized, was supported 
by it, and saved.) IMd, October 3rd, p, 1238. (A hump-backed man, while stooping over 
the brink of a well, was pushed in from behind. lie fell head-foremost. The water was 
deep, but he got upon the wooden framework or wall which encircled the water and sup- 
ported the sides, whence he was rescued.) Ibid^ January 14th, 1854, p. 25. (A girl of 
twelve, having been robbed of her necklace, was pushed into a well. She sunk, but rising 
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Drowning hg homicidal violemc is by no means so rare an occur- 
rence now as it appears to have boon in the time of the Mussalmaun 
lawgivers.* 


again, clung to some shrubs and weeds growing out of the sides of the mud, oniil she was 
rescued,) lUd^ March 23rd, 1855, p. 381. (A woman of eighty, travel ling with two men who 
carried her property, was told to look into a brick well, where she would see the deity Sheo, 
She did so, and was thrown in. She fortunately clung to a brick and supported herself in the 
water, which was eighteen feet deep.) Jhid^ July 6th, 1852, p. 633. (A feel»le woman, stating 
herself to be aged eighty or a hundred years, robbed of her ornaments, and thrown into a well, 
supported by clinging to the branch of a tree.) Ihkl^ March 30th, of same year, (A girl of 
ten was robbed of her ornaments and thrown into a well. The water was ten cubits deep, 
but the bore being very narrow, “ the child struck across it by her shoulders and feet, her 
back only getting wet” The witiiCHscs, how'over, stated that, when she was got up, she was 
insensible, and did not recover till she had been w'armed before the fire.) Ihid^ October 
22ad, 1852. (A girl of eight was plundered of her ornaments, had a handkerchief tied round 
her neck, and was dropped into a well, “but the knot had been unloosed by the water ” [?] ; 

“ and whether owing to the air in the handkei chief and clothes, or whether the child, in her 
simplicity, being not aware of her dunger of drowning, placed herself »n her back, she did 
not sink, and was brouglit up, uninjured.) Ibkl^ May 16th, 1854, p. 54t». (A woman thrown 
into a well by her paramour, saved by clinging to a brick. A man threw his mistress and 
her infant into a well. The woman dropped the child, which was drowned; she clung 
to tlie projecting root of a tree four or five feet below the brick, and was rescued. — 
March 7, 1856, p. 551. 

It is somewhere mentioned of Jung Bahadoor, I believe by Mr. Oliphant, that, aware 
of a custom which the Nepaulese have of dropping people into wells, he practised the 
art of falling into those reservoirs with impunity. 

♦ By the Mussalmaun Law, if a person immerse an infant or an adult in water, from 
wliich there is no prospect of his escape by swimming, — as, for instance, in the sea, — he is 
not liable to retaliation for wilful homicide, according to Aboo llaneefah (as no wounding 
insirument is used) ; but the two disciples and Shafijoe m dntain that he is. All agree, 
however, that it is* manslaughter only, if there be not water enough to endanger life, 
without swimming; or if the person thrown into the water be capable of swimming, and his 
arms and legs be not bound, nor a weight tied to the body, and the place be such tiiat he 
may escape by swimming. The same difference of opinion exists between Aboo llaneefah 
and his disciples, if the person were drowned from being repeatedly immersed in water till 
he died. Aboo llaneefah held that, homicide by drcmiiing being of rare occurrence, the 
deterring from it, by capital punishment, was of less consequence tlian with respect to 
prevalout offences. See also Beaufort’s Digest, para, 3312. 

The ordeal of suspected witches by water, by the Rajpoot Bhoomens, deserves atten- 
tion in illustration of this subject, The rules, which appear to be carried out with a preci- 
sion which would have delighted Hopkins the Witch-Finder, are described as follows by a 
writer in the East Indian Army Magazine for October 1854 : — “ Tlic suspected person is 
confined up to the neck in one side of a common canvas p ack-saddle, and in the other side 
are sewn up two and-a-hal£ cakes of cow-dung; the whole is now thrown into a deep pool, 
and, should the unfortunate woman sink, she is sometimes saved; but, if she unfortunately 
fioats, slie suffers the fatal penalty of lior supposed crime. A still more cruel ordeal is for 
a man to drag the woman into deep water, where he supports himself by the aid of a strong 
bamboo, another person on the bank fires an arrow, and, on its leaving the bow, the man 
leaps on the woman’s back and presses her under ; if she continues below the water until 
the arrow is brought back to the archer, she is no witch ; but, should her struggles or any 
accident bring her to the surface before that time, she is considered guilty, and adds one 
more victim to the number sacrificed to this deadly superstition.^* This is ^so a Bengalee 
! ordeal— Ward, Vol L, ed. of 1822, p. 55. 
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Allusion has already been made to the frequent commission of deliberate 
murder by children of tender years. 

The following cases of drowning by young girls require more especial 
notice here: — 

In 1810, one Mussamut Odhaneah, a girl only nine years and four 
months old, was convicted, at Allygurh, of having drowned a child in a 
nullah not more than a span deep, and for stealing the ornaments worn by 
the deceased.* 

In 1852, a married Hindu girl, of Hooghly, “only twelve or thirteen 
years old,” was left by herself in charge of an infant, a month old. The 
mother of the infant not returning when she was expected, the girl 
appears to liave carried the child about four miles, and was seen on the 
way patting it, and endeavoring to soothe it. Its body was afterwards 
found in a tank, without any traces of blows, having evidently died from 
drowning. It was thouglit probable that, in her weariness and despair at 
the infant’s fretfulness, she had thrown it into the tank. The child had 
not worn any ornaments.f 

In 1853, a Hindu woman of seventy and a boy of ten or twelve years 
were convicted of having stifled a child eight years old in a shallow ditch 
(probably by placing a hand over his mouth and nose, and sinking him in 
the water), and of having robbed him of his ornaments. The medical officer 
found “ the lungs distended with air, the blood-vessels gorged, and the 
right side of the heart full of blood,” whence ho deduced that the death 
was a violent one, and was probably caused by suffocation, but the de- 
composed state of the body prevented certainty. There were no external 
marks of violence.^ 

In 1843, a woman and her paramour were condemned, on their own 
confession, for the murder of the former’s husband, having twisted his 
cloth round his mouth, and killed or drowned him in a ditch containing 
three feet of water ; the deceased being a weak man.§ 

Three boys driving their cattle into the Soane for water, saw a person, 
who was afterwards proved to be a bad character and a tliiof, lay hold of 
a traveller in the midst of a piece of dead water, and, tripping him up, 
hold him under till life was oxtinct.|| 

A Rajshahye man confessed that, having abducted a manned woman, ho 
sat down with her on the river side, and she refused to accompany him 
further — saying that, if ho accompanied her to her father’s house, the 


♦ Macnaghten’s Reports, Vol. T., p. 213, previouly cited, 
f Nizaraiit Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., Pan 2, of 1852, p. 467. 

J Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. III., Part 1, of 1853, p. 634. See also similar cases. — 
Macnaghten’s Reports, Vol. I., p. 76 ; and Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. III., Part 1, p. 197. 
§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. III., Part 1, p. 192. 

II Police Report, L. P., for 1843, p. 13. 

1 3 
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iumates would not receive lier ; if she became a boistumee, aud went with 
him, he would desert her as soon as his wife was old enough to cohabit 
with him ; and that, if she returned home, her husband would cut off her 
hair and nose. He was to go by himself, — as for her it was better she 
should die. That, not being able to persuade her to go on, aud, on her 
saying that he might strike or kill (mar) her, he got angry, seized her by 
the hand, and, dragging her to the river, forced her into the water, in a 
place where the depth was up to the knees, aud with his loft hand held 
her hair, aud with the right on the back of her neck kept her head under 
water till she died. He then lifted up her body, and, finding that she 
had ceased to breathe, he left the corpse in the water and went home — 
taking with him her ornaments and the things she had given him.* 

A man of Baraset, walking along the banks of the river with a person 
who had seduced the wife of one of his relatives, dragged him into the 
water, and held his head under until he was dead.f 

A Sylhet man having had intercourse with another’s mistress, the injured 
person waylaid him on the banks of a j heel, and, aided by others, bound 
him hand and foot, and threw him in.| 

Several persons of fraunpore were capitally sentenced for murdering 
two men, one of whom they severely wounded, and then bound and threw 
into a nullah, § 

Mussamut Mykeea, of Shalijehanporc, was convicted of the murder of 
a girl ten years of age, by drowning her, after tying her hands with a rope 
made of bukhela grass, after which she took the silver ornaments from the 
body. II 

Cases are of rather frequent occurrence in Bengal, in which persons are 
knocked down either in the sliallow water of irrigated or flooded paddy 
fields, or in the small pools which so abound over tlie whole country, and 
die either from the effects of the blow, or from drowning while in a stunned 
condition. More than one of these cases was brouglit to me for investiga- 
tion at Chittagong, but the bodies were so much decomposed, that I could 
form no opinion from them of the cause of deaths. — Two chuprassies attached 
to the G. T. Survey, began to catch fish in a hole, about eight feet square, 
with a foot and-a-half or two feet of water in it ; the surface of the water 
was about the same depth below the level of the ground, and a small 
l)uud of the earth thrown out rose about the same height at the edge. 
The owner of the pool interfered with them. One of them struck the 
man with a cane stick, the other with his hand, and knocked him into the 


Kizanmt Adawlut Reports, dOth Kovemb^ 185d, p. 694. 
t Jbid, 1860, p. 68. 

X Ibid, 1848, p. 86. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 6th August 1863, p, 965. 
II Ibid, 24th November 1854, p. 752. 
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bole. Several very uniutelligent witnesses saw the occurrence, and 
stated that the chuprassies held the old man down with their lattees; — 
running up, they saw the chuprassies take the man out in a dying ^tate. 
The Assistant Surveyor considered it impossible for a man to be drowned 
in the hole by two others holding him down with the canes produced in 
Court. The medical officer found the body too much decomposed for 
examination. The only fact proved, therefore, was that the deceased was 
struck, fell into the pool, and died.* 

It was reported, shortly before the publication of my last edition, that 
a native woman had fallen into a well in Calcutta, and had drawn in 
and drowned a man who attempted to save her. 

The reports of the North-West Provinces are replete with instances in 
which persons have been murdered and thrown into welhy and many 
have been cited in this Manual. This, we have already seen, was a fre- 
quent practice among the Thugs.'j' 

It by no moans very rarely happens in this^ountry, that persons arc 
more or less completely strangled, and then thrown into wells or tanks. 
Cases of this kind may, of course, call for very careful discrimination on 
the part of the medical jurist. 

Chyetunuo, Christian, and Mussaraut Dungun Mallah, of Backergunge, 
were sentenced for the murder of a girl ten or twelve years old, married 
about a year previously, to the male prisoner, who had for some time co- 
habited with the female prisoner, his brother's widow ; each of the pri- 
soners accused the other of throttling the poor child, whose body was 
found in a hole with shallow water. The mouth was full of blood, blood 
issued from the nose, and those who observed the body saw black 
marks on either side of the gullet. The medical officer received the body 
when it was too putrid for examinalion.J 

A delicate-looking girl, from thirteen to fifteen years of age, was 
sentenced at Jauupore to imprisonment for life, for strangling a young 
boy, the son of her husband’s former mistress. The body was found in a 
well. There can scarcely be a doubt, judging by the confessions of the 
prisoner, and another woman, her accomplice, that the boy’s neck was 
compressed. The Civil Surgeon considered that his death was caused by 

* Ni/.amut Adawlut Reports, November 3rd, 1854, p. 528. 

t See page 56. In addition to the cases in which the bodies of murdered persons were 
thrown into wells, which were afterwards tilled up, — see two others, Nizamut Adawlut 
Reports, N. W. P., 13th Noveinbor 1854, p. 711, and I’olice Report, L, P., 1815, p. 31. Clol. 
Sleeman mentions that, during the scarcity of 1833, the bodies of two hundred jieoplc in a 
village in the Jaunpore district were thrown into one largo well, which was then closed. 
For additional cases of persona murdered, and then thrown into wells, see Nizamut Adawlut 
Reports, N. W. P., 22nd September 1852, p. 1053 (a person killed by fracture of the skull 
and thrown into a well); and the Ibt November following, p. 1277 (a woman’s bead being 
severed, the body cast into a well). 

X Nuaniut Adawlut Reports, October lllh, 1851. p. HI. 
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drowning ; the boy might, he thought, have been thrown into the well 
before he was quite dead.* 

Mukowa, widow, was found guilty, in 1836, at Dharwar (Bombay 
Presidency), of having, under pretext of affection, enticed a boy of seven 
to a lonely place, where, for the sake of a few ornaments of trifling value, 
she murdered him by strangulation, and then threw his body into a well.f 

In a country traversed by many large and rapid rivers, into which it is 
customary to throw the corpses of a large proportion of the poorer inhabi- 
tants, it would be expected that the bodies of murdered persons would 
very frequently be made away with in this manner. Doubtless, there 
occur many instances of the kind which never come under the notice of 
the authorities ; and several cases are given in the Reports, in which 
bodies were thus disposed of. The recorded instances are also not unfre- 
quent in which the bodies of murdered persons have been sunk, not only 
in tanks but in rivers, either by fastening the limbs to some weight at the 
bottom,^ or by attaching to them bags of earth or bricks§ (stones not 
being common in Bengal), or by tying large gurmhs (earthen vessels) 
round the neck or waist.|| 

The fact of a body being found sunk in a river with earthen vessels or 
other weights attached, or secured to a stake, cannot, however, in the 
absence of other evidences of crime, be considered as proof of homicide. 
The bodies of the Hindu poor are frequently sunk in this manner.lf 


♦ Nizaraat Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., January 5tli, 1853, p. 15. 

f Bcllasis’ Reports, p. 113. 

X Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. I. of 1851, p. 661 ; and Macnaghten’s Reports, Vol. 
II., p. 163. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. III., Part 1, of 1853, p. 406 — and two other instances. 
Also Calcutta Police Report for 1852, p. 5 (body sunk in a tank). Nizamut Adawlut 
Reports, N. W. P., for July 1854, p. 107 (body sunk in a well). 

11 Case reported by Mr. Hutchinson, of Shaliabad, in 1814. A similar case ha^ occurred 
under my own notice. See also Police Report, L. P., 183«, p. 71 (a man murdered and his 
body sunk in the river, with pots filled with sand fastened to his waist). Ibid for 1845 
(the body of a woman believed to have been murdered, found sunk in a tank, with pots of 
earth fastened to it). Nizamut Adawlut Reports, December 3rd, 1853 (body of a murdered 
man found floating in the river, the hands and feet tied together with a rope which was twice 
tied round the neck, reaching to the waist, where it was also tied twice round, and a gurrah 
attached to it). Ibid^ Maich 2, 1855, p. 304 (the skeleton of a murdered man found sunk 
in a river by means of koolsees filled with sand). Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N, W. P., 
.July 23, 1852, p. 727 (a headless body found in a river, the hands and foot bound with 
ropes, and four large gurrahs attached to sink it). 

Body of a man supposed to have been strangled sunk with gurrahs in tank , — Nizamttf 
Adawlut Reporii^ July 5, 1856, p. 11, for other similar cases, vide supra, p. 23. 

A boy pushes another into a tank, his mother cuts the body with a sickle, and pegs it to 
tlie bottom of the tank . — Bengal Police Report, 1868, p. 228. 

% Ward says, that the poor of Bengal “ throw the body into the river, or fasten it with 
a stake and cord by the side of the river, or tie a pan filled with water to the body, and 
sink It.” 
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A very common practice prevails among criminals in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces of sinking bodies of murdered persons enveloped in blankets^ 
cloths, and bags. It would appear that the corpse is tied up to render 
its conveyance more easy, and that it is recklessly thrown into the water 
without removing the covering. This unguarded course, however, fre- 
quently leads to detection.* 

There are so many exceptions to the rule that the bodies of Mussal- 
mauns are buried, and that those of the poorer Hindus, having been partially 
consumed or scorched, are thrown into the river, that it would be difficult 
to point to any circumstances which should give a suspicious character to 
the discovery of the body of au unknown native, left on the bank or 
floating upon the surface of’ an Indian river, unless there were evidences of 
its limbs having been tied during life. All of the very poorest 
natives, Mussalinauns as well as Hindus, dwelling on the banks of the 
large rivers, unhesitatingly commit their dead to the stream, whenever 
they ai'e unable to incur the expense and trouble of burial or incre- 
mation. The strict rule of the Hindu Shastras enjoins that lepers 
(whoso absolution is not perfonned by their sons), those who die by 
accident or suicide, and those who, renouncing their families, become 
mendicants, should not bo burnt after death. f Adherence to these rules, 
especially in the cases of those who commit suicide, or are accidentally 
killed (who cannot “ be thrown into the desert like wood,” as the 
Shastra commands), would lead to the submersion of a great number of 
suspicious bodies. Fortunately, however, it rarely, if ever, happens that 
such corpses are brought from the river for medico-legal examination. 

Judicial Drowning, 

“ If a woman causes any person to take poison, or sets fire to any 
person’s house, or murders a man, then the Magistrate, having bound a 
stone to her neck, shall drown her, upon condition of her not being with 
child.” — Ilalhed, p. 306. 

This practice was rather frequently had recourse to by the Mahomedans. 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports,, N. W. P., lOtU February 18G2, p. 110— (A man beaten and 
throttled to death ; hU body tied up in a sheet and thrown into a tank.) July 20th, 1852, 
1 >. 089 — (A man strangled, hi% bo<iy carried to the river wrapped in Ins own Ooputtah,') Ibid, 
February 4lh, 1853, p. 153— (A man htranj^led, his body wrapped in his own blanket with a 
large stone, and sunk in a nuddee.) Ibid, May 17th, 1853— (A man killed by injury to the 
head, his body tied up in a cloth with a view to taking it to the river.) Ibid, July lOth, 1863, 
p. 806— (A man strangled, his clothes rolled tightly round hLs arms and legs, before throw- 
ing the bo<iy into the river.) Jbid, October 20th, 1853, p. 1311 — (A girl hacked to death, the 
body first buried, then disinterred, wrapped in a sheet and thrown into a tank.) Ibid, 
December 8th, 1853, p. 1451 — (A man’s throat cut, his body wrapped in a blanket and 
thrown into a well.) Ibid, April 28th, 1854, p. 451 — (A man strangled with a cotton rope, 
his body wrapped up in a blanket and thrown into a well.) Ibid, January 8th 1855, p. 21— 
(A woman strangled or hanged, her body placed in a pDie and thiown into a well.) 
t Calcutta Review, September 1851, p. 223. 
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Tho author of tlio Soir Mutaqherin sajs that, iu 1768, Meer KasBim Klmu 
thus disposed of many of his state psisoners, disaffected grandees of his 
Court, among whom were two who had been Deputy Governors of 
Azimabad, Ramnarayan, and Raja Rajbullub. They were, probably, all 
thrown into the Ganges, with bags of sand or vessels of water fastened to 
their necks. His translator adds that Juggut Sett, the great banker, and 
his brother, Raja Seroopchaud, were thrown into the river from a tower of 
the fort of Monghyr, which was long pointed out by the boatmen. The 
banker’s faithful servant, Chunni, insisted on dying with his master. 

Suicide hy Drowning, 

Formerly, suicide was systematically committed in this manner; and 
although, under the control of our Government, these practices have been 
greatly checked, still it is probable that no ancient superstitious custom 
has or ever will become entirely extinct in India. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says, that tho prejudice against lepers in 
Bengal is so great, that some of the lower castes, when seized with this 
disease, cause themselves to be destroyed. They are placed in a boat, 
and, a bag of sand being tied to their nocks, they are carried to the 
middle of the Ganges, and there thrown overboard. The people thus 
drowned are perfectly willing, both because they are miserable and help- 
less, and because they think that tho sin to which the disease is attri- 
buted will bo removed by their dying in tho sacred stream ; and they 
cannot afford to have the forms of expiation {Prayaschitta) performed, 
as is usually done for the Brahmans or wealthy persons that may be 
afflicted with this disease. The books of law {DharTnsastra\ he was told, 
condemn this kind of expiation by drowning, or rather say, that the 
expiation by ceremony {Prayaschitta) is the only one effectual ; but a 
passage of the Mahabharat is interpreted so as to recommend the drown- 
ing, and where perfectly voluntary, it perhaps saves the unfortunate 
wretch from much worldly suffering.* 

The following statement appeared in tho Friend of Lidia of September 
1, 1864, p. 972 

Mujgaon, in Hurdui, has lately been the scene of a most extraordinary 
tragedy. A man, named Bhujaohad, has, for some time, been suffering 
under a loathsome disease, and was bed-ridden. So intense were his suffer- 
ings that his entreaties to his friends had been unceasing to take him 
to the Ganges, and sink him in that sacred stream. His prayer appears 
to have been at last responded to. Three relatives, now in custody, wont 
to the house of the deceased, with a dooly and kahars, placed Bhujja 
in^t, had him conveyed to the banks of the Ganges, and there sank him iu 
due and ancient Hindu form, tying an earthen pot charged with sand to 


Montgomery Martin’s E. Bengal, Vul, I., p. 111. 
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the head, and another to the lieels. Bhujja’s wife made no objection to his 
removal from the house; and the kahars, who say the man was alive when 
committed to the stream, assisted throughout the tragedy without a mur- 
mur. The whole matter might have passed quietly into oblivion had not 
the widow, for some cause or other, divulged the affair to the police a few 
days ago.” 

Ward mentions that “ a friend of his saw sixteen females drown them- 
selves one morning at Allahabad. Each had a large empty earthen pan 
slung by a cord over either shoulder ; a Brahmin supported each as she 
went over the side of the boat, and held her up till she, by turning the 
pan aside, had filled it, when he let her go and she sunk. While Dr. 
Robinson resided at the same place, twelve men went in boats to 
drown themselves in the same spot. Each had a piece of bamboo fastened 
to his body, at each end of which was su'spended a largo earthen 
pan. While these remained empty, they buoyed them up on the surface 
of the water ; but each man with a cup kept filling the pans from the 
river, and as soon as they were full, they dragged tlieir victim to the 
bottom. Ward also relates the instance of a devotee who drowned him- 
self near Nuddea, by sinking himseif in mid-stream with pans fastened 
to his neck and waist. 

If a body be found sunk in this manner in either a tank or a wc//, it 
must be certain that either murder or suicide has been committed. In my 
last edition, I remarked that I liad not met with any instance in which a 
person seeking self-destruction in one of these reservoirs attached weights to 
his body. Dr. Woodford has, however, given mo one. lie writes : — In 
1867, I had occasion to examine the body of a very interesting case, which 
was that of a native man tied by the nock, hands, and feet, by a complete 
net-work of thin rope, to which was attached an iron weight of 28B}s. 
The evidence showed that, after fastening the weight securely to his feet, 
ho must have slipped him'^elf from the edge of the well into the water, 
where he was found drowned. In such cases the manner in which the 
rope is tied should be carefully scrutinized. In examining the body of a 
woman found sunk in a tank with gurrahs attached to it, I felt convinced 
that it was in the last degree improbable that the strong knots with which 
the rope was tied round her waist could have been fastened by herself. 

In the Report already noticed, Dr. Woodford shows that, out of twenty- 
oue suicides which came under his notice in Calcutta, during the year 
1850, six were cases of drowning. There are only two cases of acci- 
dental drowning noted in Dr. Woodford’s table, but this merely represents 
the small number of bodies recovered. For Statistics of Suicide by Drown- 
ing in India, see p. 670. 

A few brief additions may be made to the rules for the investigation of 
cases of^ supposed drowning, laid down by the European medico-legal autho- 
rities, to illustrate the proper mode of inquiring into such cases in India. 
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Dr, Woodford has favored me with the following very important note 
on the time at which submerged bodies rise in this country ; — 

On several occasions I have been refeiTed to by medical brethren in 
the raofussil (country) as to the shortest time in which it is possible for a 
submerged body to rise to the surface of tlio water in this country. The 
information has been sought in reference to some important cases of 
murder depending on the verification of time. The shortest time I have 
known, at the hottest season of the year, has ]>een twenty-four hours, — that 
is to say, when the body has been entirely submerged in deep water, which 
is a very different tiling indeed to a body being found floating close to the 
edge of a sloping tank in shallow water^ In such cases they may rise 
to the surface in four or five hours, or, should the head bo resting on the 
bank at the extreme edge of the water, the feet will then rise to the 
surface, and the body float almost as soon as life is extinct.” 

On the 1st of January 1867, I had the opportunity of noting the 
precise, yet different, time a certain number of bodies took in rising to the 
surface of the Ilooghly when the thermometer stood at 75° Farht. The 
steamer Calcutta^ with some 500 or 600 passengers on board, had just 
passed the Bank of Bengal on its way to Armcjiian G-hat, when the vessel 
grounded; but she let iu water with such rapidity that nearly if not all 
the passengers were panic-stricken, and, though the steamer was sinking 
in deep water, some plunged into the river, others took to boats which 
came to the rescue, in such crowds that many tumbled overboard, and 
some boats capsized altogether, and numbers were drowned. 

The accident occurred at 6-30 p.m., and it was computed by the Police 
that some 30 to 50 passengers liad lost their lives; of these only nine bodies 
were recovered. It is of these nine I purpose giving an account from my 
note-book, as they all fell into the water at the same time, or within a few 
minutes of each other. The question, therefore, naturally arises, why they 
did not rise to the surface at or about the same time ? Some may have 
been held under by ship chains ; but, from close inquiry, I do not think 
tliat could have been the cause in the majority, although it may have 
happened to some of the number who rose later, but I am disposed to attri- 
bute it to the difference of dress, which may, by its different degrees of 
thickness, have delayed decomposition. 

1. Job Simson, East Indian, picked up at the moment of expiring; 
conveyed to the Howrah Hospital, but arrived dead. 

2 — R. H, Harris, East Indian ; 3 — Edwin Hayes, East Indian; 
4 — Abdool Rohoman, Native; submerged, 6-30 p.m., 1st ; rose to surface, 
9 A.M. on 5th ; 87 hours submerged, or upwards of 3^ days ; ther- 
mometer 75° Farht. The three bodies were covered with sand and mud, 
the hands and feet were soddened, the faces and necks were livid, and the 
hair on all was perfect. 

5. Mrs. Dyer, European, ^3 days and 23 hours subiporged ; same 
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morbid appewances as 2, 3, and 4, except that one eye had l>een eaten by 
fish. 

6. George Smith, European, three days and twenty-three hours 
submerged ; removed from water on the 5th instant, at 5 p.m. ; examined 
by me at 8 a.m. on 6th ; similar morbid appearances as 2, 3, 4, and 5, but 
face and neck decomposing rapidly; hair perfect. 

7. Louisa Brown, European, submerged ab 6-30 p.m. on the 1st ; 
rose at 8 a.m. on 6th instant; 4^ days or 1 12 hours. 

8. Miss Taylor, European, submerged at 6-30 p.m., 1st; rose at 
10 A.M., on 7th instant; 5^ days or 136 hours; identified by the clothes 
only ; much decomposed. 

9. , European girl, not identified, submerged at 6-30 p.m. 

on the 1st; rose at 10 a.m. on the 9th instant; decomposing, yet in a fair 
state of preservation ; hair nearly all off the head, and the cuticle of the 
scalp peeled easily ofiT. 

To these may be added the case of James Augier, a European, who 
was drowned in the same mouth, on the 26th January 1867, at 6 a.m., 
and rose to the surface at 10 a.m. on the 30tli; submerged four days and 
four hours; therinoraeter 68-70^ Farht; much decomposed; hands sod- 
dened, and skin peeled off; the boots had preserved the feet.” 

Dr. Taylor remarks that, ‘‘ if, in examining a body taken from water, 
wo discover traces of mortal disease, or marks of external violence sufii- 
cient to destroy life, then there is always room for huspiciou. WJiy the 
body of a person, who has really died from natural causes, should be 
afterwards thrown into water, it would not bo ca^y to exifiain ; but we 
can readily appreciate the motive where murderous violence has been 
used.”* 

This rule, it will bo observed, applies here to bodies found in tanks, 
lakes, wells, and rivulets, but not to those discovered in the Ganges and 
its tributaries. 

External appearances. — The very characteristic pallid condition of the 
bodies of Europeans recently drowned is, of course, not recognizable in 
natives. It might bo noticed in j)crsons of high caste and light complexion, 
but the hue of the low-caste native’s skin only appears darker after death. 
Neither can any discoloration of the lips of these people (short of 
extreme congestion) be at all received as a guide. 

The tongue is generally described as being “ swollen and congested, 
frequently pushed forwards to the internal edges of the lips, sometimes 
lacerated by the teeth.” — Taylor, p. 625. I have not observed very extra- 
ordinaiy congestion of this organ in cases of drowning ; it will, doubtless, 
be most marked in very plethoric subjects. Mr. Bishopf found, in the 

* Page 700, 5tli Ed. 
t (Quoted by Dr. Taylor, 020, 
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body of a female, which had been in the water about an hour and-a-half, 
that “ the tongue was neither swollen nor indented, but pallid.” 

Brain, — Allusion has already been made to the danger of grounding 
a medico-legal opinion upon observation of the fulness of the cerebral and 
meningeal veins after death from Asphyxia. Dr. Taylor remarks : — “ That 
a congested state of the cerebral vessels is often met with in the bodies 
of the drowned, is a fact which cannot be disputed; but the same degree 
of congestion is observed not only in other cases of Asphyxia, but also in 
the inspection of bodies where death has proceeded from various causes 
unconnected with cerebral disturbance.” — Fifth Ed., p. 666. In the case 
of adult females, Mr. Semple found the cerebral vessels nearly empty,* 
Apoplexy, the result of mere congestion, is a very rare occurrence in 
drowning. Dr. Taylor has met with reports of only two cases. A rather 
obscure cas*e was reported in 1844, by Mr. Macnash, of East Burdwan, 
in which the body of a healthy female child, found in a tank, presented 
no trace of external injury, except a slight and apparently accidental 
scratch on the neck, but internal examination showed that death had been 
occasioned by apoplexy, as a considerable quantity of blood was found 
effused in the brain. He considered that suffocation by drowning might 
have produced this appearance. 

In 1834, I assisted in examining the body of a sailor who fell into 
the sea from the yard-arm vortex downwards. This accident happened, 
if I remember rightly, in the Mediterranean ; ho survived it several 
weeks, although with severe cerebral symptoms, and died in Haslar 
Hospital. Wo found very extensive effusion of blood beneath the arach- 
noid of both hemisphcres.j* Injuries of this kind arc only liable to occur, 
in Indio, in falling from the larger sort of native vessels, and from 
buildings and trees overhanging rivers and tanks. 

Dr. Taylor mentions (pp. 644-45-46) cases in which the vertehree of the 
neck were fractured in drowned persons. While I was Secretary to the Head 
of the Medical Department, it happened that there passed through my hands, 
in one year, regimental reports of two unmistakable cases, in which poor 
fellows, taking “ headers ” into shallow water, struck the bottom, and 
broke their necks. 

According to the authority above cited, — “ The only characters met 
with internally upon which any confidence can be placed to indicate that 
the individual has been drowned, are the presence of water in the 
stomachy and the presence of a mucous froth on the lining membrane 
of the trachea ; but, at the same time, the restrictions to the admission 
of these signs as positive evidence of drowning, may be such as to 
throw great uncertainty on the correctness of a medico-legal opinion 

* I^ancct, May 1841, and Op. Citat., p. C82. 

t Noticed by Dr. Taylor, p. (514. 
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founded simply on their existence.” The presence of water in the 
stomach affords strong evidence of drowning, — ^when it is salt, when it 
is in very great quantity, or when it is of peculiar color, as in peat 
bogs, &c., or contains weeds or conferva3. Throughout the greater part 
of India, the first of these is out of the question. It is well known that, 
where the power of deglutition is lost, or the drowning person never 
rises to the surface, water may not enter the stomach. Again, ils 
presence in moderate quantities, without admixture of weeds or mud, 
can scarcely go for much in persons who are habitually water-drinkers. 
I find, on comparing five cases of drowning quoted by Dr. Taylor, that 
in one case the stomach contained three ounces of liquid ; in two, half 
a pint ; and in one, about a quart. Dr. Ogston found water in the 
stomach in five cases out of seven. Usually, the natives do not drink 
more than a pint of water at a time. Still the discovery of a quart of 
rather indifierent water in the stomach of one of them would hardly 
appear singular. It would be very desirable that, in sending iu the 
bodies of persons supposed to have been drowned, the police should 
state whether the bottom of the reservoir or channel in which the body 
was found was of mud or sand, and also what kind of vegetation grew 
on its margin, and within it, whether grass, large aquatic weeds (tank 
jungle), or green mantling. As most of the bodies dissected in the 
Calcutta Medical College are procured fiom the river, examination of 
these would be likely to throw considerable light upon the question 
whether water enters the stomach and lungs of a body immersed after 
death. The late Professor Walker, of the College, infoiined me that 
he has never seen water in tlio stomachs or air-passages of bodies from 
the river. 

According to Dr, Taylor, water docs not readily penetrate into the 
stomach of a subject which has been thrown in after death ; the sides 
of the cDSopliagus applying themselves too closely to each other to allow 
of the passage of the fluid. If putrefaction has advanced to any extent, 
it is possible that water may enter.” We must, at the same time, con- 
sider that, with the advance of decomposition, the distension of the 
internal organs with gases rather favors the expulsion tJiau the ingress 
of fluids and air. 

Water may or may not bo present in the lungs of persons drowned ; 
and Dr. Taylor remarks that ‘‘ there is little doubt that the quantity 
may become increased after death, because it is now well known that 
water will penetrate into the lungs, before the access of putrefaction, 
when the body is thrown in dead.” 

In 1 866, 1 happened to be present when a native lad, a>tat about four- 
teen, was brought out of the tank in Dalhousio Square, Calcutta ; so that he 
received immediate aid. It was, from the first, evident that a great deal of 
water bud entered the bronchial tubes, lie became my patient iu 
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hospital, and it was strange that no emetic could be got to act. On 
about the third day, I had to leave, but I understood that he died 
sliortly afterwards of pneumonia. 

When at Chittagong, I examined a case, in which the detection of foreign 
matters in the air-passages established a very important point in evidence. 
The body of a child was discovered in a tank at a considerable distance from 
his own house, and suspicion was naturally excited that he had been convey- 
ed thither and made away with. Dissection afforded clear evidences of death 
from drowning ; the fauces, larynx, and trachea contained small portions of 
green veg^hiblo matter, and the right bronchus was almost completely 
filled with so largo a portion of an aquatic weed, doubled together, that it 
appeared astonishing how any such body could pass the rima. It was 
afterwards proved distinctly that no weed of the kind grew in the tank 
where the body was found. Further inquiry led to the discovery that 
the boy’s body had been found by a woman in a tank near his home, in 
which the weed lodged in the air-passages grew abundantly. This female 
had conveyed the corpse to the more tlistant tank, which belonged to a 
person against whom she bore a grudge.* 

The presence of mucous froth in the trachea and lungs is a frequent 
and important sign, but it is not always present ; it may result from stran- 
gulation, apoplexy, narcotic poisoning, and other forms of Asphyxia; 
and is liable to disappear after long submersion, or where the subject is 
allowed to remain exposed to the air for several days before it is 
examined.j* Dr. Casper’s observations on the putrefactive process 
bear with considerable importance upon these forms of Asphyxia. He 
found that, of all the internal organs, the larynx and trachea are the first 
to exhibit the changes of decomposition. If the person have not died by 
Asphyxia or laryngitis, the whole extent of the mucous membrane of the 
trachea will bo found perfectly pale, while the body remains fresh, or 
exhibits a few green spots upon the abdomen. As soon, however, as this 
green color begins to spread over the abdomen, but before any change 
has taken place in any of the other internal organs, the mucous membrane 
of the larynx and trachea will have become discolored, acquiring a 
oherry-red color, which gradually, with the progress of decomposition, 
settles into a dai’k brown. In many hundred bodies examined, of per- 
sons of all ages, and with his attention directed particularly to this point. 
Dr. Casper declared that ho had never found a single exception to the 
rule here stated.^ 

The generality of bodies found in Indian rivers and tanks Lave 


♦ See a case of drowning?, by Mr. II. Carter, in which mud was found throvf/hma the air- 
passages. — Trans* qf Medical and Physical Society of Bombay^ No, IX., p. 43, 1842, 
t Taylor. 

X Gerichtliche Leichen. Ocffnungen Zweites Ilundert, Berlin, 1853 ; and Amer. Jour, of 
Medical Science, July 1854. 
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suffered, more or less, from the depredations of fishes, &c, I, when at 
Howrah, examined a putrid corpse which had evidently been sunk in water. 
I gave it as my opinion that tlie water in which the body had been lying 
was of recent collection, as there were no traces of gnawing. It was 
decided, by two American Coroners, that fish do not begin their depreda- 
tions upon a body until after decomposition has set in. This may be true 
as regards bodies drowned in the sea; but I have known bodies, in Indian 
tanks and rivers, attacked either by fish or water-rats, or aquatic insects, 
before there was the slightest sign of decomposition. 

There are many facts which show that our present knowledge of the 
Condition of the Thoracic Organs^ and especially of the Hearty in 
cases of Asphyxia^ is very far too loose and indefinite to guide us safely 
in forming a decided opinion upon cases involving a suspicion of homi- 
cide. 

Thinking it right to draw my illustrations, as far as possible, from the 
pages of our best authority, I shall quote the following conti*asted 
observations cited by Dr. Taylor : — 


Case, by Dr. Farquharson, of a 
woman whose body had been in the water 
about an hour . — Examined about sixteen 
hours after death. The trachea and 
bronchial tubes contained watery froth 
or frothy mucus. On compressing the 
lungs a discharge of watery froth took 
place from the mouth, a small quan- 
tity of watery fluid having previously 
escaped when the body was turned over. 
All the parts of the pulmonary tissue 
were gorged with blood, and were much 
heavier and of a darker red color than 
in the normal state ; the posterior por^ 
tions of both lungs were more engorged 
underneath, or from position ; the right 
cavities of the heart and the coronary 
veins were filled with dark fluid blood, 
the left cavities were empty. 


Case, by Mr. Dishop, of a woman 
whose body had been in the water about an 
hour and-a-half . — Examination twenty- 
four hours after death. Mucous froth in 
considerable quantities was found in 
the trachea; the vesicles were exceed- 
ingly minute in the upper part, but at 
the lower portion of the tube they were 
as large as a mustard seed ; a small quan- 
tity of clear fluid flowed through the 
bronchial tubes when the lungs were 
raised. The lungs were not collapsed : 
they crepitated on pressure, and were 
rather bloodless anteriorly; posteriorly 
they were somewhat gorged with blood, 
apparently from gravitation. The right 
side of the heart was very flabby, and 
contained scarcely any blood. 


Dr. Taylor had justly contrasted these cases ‘‘as showing the variable 
nature of the appearances met with in the drowned.” They prove far 
more than this — they display, most convincingly, the great variability and 
uncertainty of the signs of Asphyxia, for there can be no doubt that 
both were genuine instances of Asphyxia by drowning ; and yet all 
recorded observation tends to show the prevalence of a conviction that the 
essential and invariable characteristic evidence of Asphyxia is the accu- 
mulation of blood in the right heart and in the lungs. I believe this 
opinion to be decidedly erroneous. 
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The following case first particularly drew my attention to this point. 

In going through the wards of a London Hospital, many years since, 
I found a number of gentlemen endeavoring to restore animation by gal- 
vanism, artificial respiration, and other means to a young, strong-looking 
man, who had been treated too freely with opium in an attack of Deli- 
rium Tremens. The heart’s action was maintained for a considerable 
time, but every measure ultimately failed. It was found, upon examina- 
tion, that the right cavities of the heart were well contracted and almost 
empty, while the lungs were very extremely engorged with blood, and wore 
studded throughout with a multitude of small apoplectic otFusions. Here a 
tolerably powerful heart had been kept in action by galvanism for a 
considerable period after natural respiration had ceased, forcibly propelling 
the blood into the lungs, where it could not be oxygenated, and the effect 
was certainly an extreme example of Asphyxia, with a nearly empty 
right heart and engorged lungs. Since meeting with this case, I have 
looked with particular care to the state of the right heart in examining 
the bodies of those who have died from Asphyxia, and have found that, 
while in many of the cases the right auricle and ventricle probably con- 
tained more blood than is usual in the generality of instances where death 
is not attended with any distinct impediment to the circulation, there were 
certain hearts in which, quite apart from the effects of decomposition, 
neither cavity was at all remarkably full, and that there were several in 
which, the auricle being somewhat distended, the ventricle was well con- 
tracted, and contained no unusual quantity of blood. I am not, at pre- 
sent, prepared to offer a demonstrative explanation of these three sets of 
cases, but I believe that these various conditions of the heart are deter- 
mined as follows : — (1.) Where there occurs a mechanical impediment to the 
passage of blood through the lungs, — either gradually, as in cases of old em- 
physema or mitral contraction, or suddenly, as in failure of a weakened loft 
ventricle, — the right side of the heart, already more or less dilated and 
deficient in muscular power, and with an imperfect safety-valve action, 
yields under the obstruction, and is found over-distended after death. 
Again, similar over-distension of the right ventricle occurs where death 
is immediately caused by an influence which suddenly and entirely sus- 
pends innervation, as under the full action of carbonic or prussic acid. — (2.) 
In cases of ordinary mechanical strangulation and suffocation, the heart’s 
action usually continues for longer or shorter period after respiration 
has ceased.* This has been clearly proved by Sir B. Brodie, and has 

♦ We have scarcely means of judging for how long a time after apparent death the 
human heart naturally continues to retain a certain amount of nervous and contractile power. 
We know for how lengthened a period the hearts of certain fishes — especially of the shark 
and ray species— retain this power after separation from the body ; and very strange indeed 
as it may seem to be, we must not entirely reject, although we may be disposwl to qualify, 
an observation made by Lord Bacon, who says, in his Uistory of Life and Death,— I 
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since boon confirmed by numerous observations, especially by those of 
Nysten,* whoso experiments have shown that the power of the right side 
of tlie heart continues long after the irritability of the left side is extin- 
guished.f The length of time during which unoxygenisod blood is thus 
circulated, and the freedom with which it traverses the lungs, must depend 
mainly upon the muscular tone of the heart, the completeness of its safety- 
vidve apparatus, and the freedom of the pulmonaiy vessels. Upon tho 
gradual cessation of tho heart’s action, the walls of a perfectly healthy 


remember having seen the heart of one that was howellcd, as suffering for high-treason, that 
being cast into the tire leaped, at first, at least a foot aud-a-half in height, and after by 
degrees lower and lower, for tho space, as I remember, of seven or eight minutes.” 

It is mentioned, in a pamphlet of the time, that, after the i)ody of Bellingham (who was 
hanged fo« the murder of Mr, Pcrcival, in 1812) was dissected — “ It was noticed that his 
heart continued to perform its functions — or, m other words, to be alive — for four hours after 
he was laid open.” 

Probably, the most remarkable instance of long-retained muscular irritability of the 
human heart after death is one observed in the dissecting-room of the Calcutta Medical 
College on the 1st February 18G1, and rcportedjby Mr. J, Macnamara. The boily of a Ilindii 
male, about twenty-five years of age, was brought in for dissection from the Police Hospital, 
where it was believed to ha\e been kept for several houis after death. There was general 
anasarca, and the liver was cirrhosed. It came to the dissecting-room at about 6 a.m. At about 
7 the arteries w'cre injected with an arsenical solution, a pound to six or seven gallons of 
water. At 11, the prosector opened the thorax and abdomen for the purpose ot dissecting 
the sympathetic nerve. At noon, Mr. Macnamara distinctly saw tho heart beating; there 
was “a regular rhythmical vermicular action of the right auricle and ventricle. The peri- 
cardium was open, the heart fully exposed, and lying to the left of its natural position. The 
heart’s action, although regular, was very weak and slow. The left auricle was also in action, 
but the left ventricle was contracted and rigid, and apparently mulionless. The spontaneous 
contractions continued till about 12-45. The right side of the heart contracted, however, on 
the application of a stimulus, such as the point of a scalpel, for three-quarters of on hour 
longer.” 

Had the contemporaries of Vesalius, in 1561, been acquainted with facts like these, the 
accident of his having opened the body of a man in whom tho heart still beat might have 
been visited upon that great anatomist with a jicnalty short of absolute ruiu. 

♦ As quoted by Dr. Sieveking, 

t Mr. K. K. Bickersteth has fpund, in experiments on animals, that, in death from the 
inhalation of chloroform, the respiratory movements cease before the cardiac. That the 
heart continues its action, uninfluenced by the chloroform, for a period longer or shorter after 
the cessation of respiration, and that its then failing iiiny bo coiisidcreil as a natural couse- 
qucnce of respiratiou having ceased, and as independent of the influence of chloroform. 
That if, after the respiration has ceased, and while the heart is still in action, chloroform 
continues to be absorbed into tho system, its movements become impaired or cease, — the 
chloroform, in such case, acting directly upon the heart And that, if artificial respiration 
be hud recourse to, before the cardiac contractions arc seriously affected, and be properly 
maintained for a suflScieut period, the respiratory fimctiou ma}’’ be re-established, — Edin- 
burgh Monthly Journal^ September 1853. 

Two Surgeons observed the state of the pulse of a criminal who was executed in the prison 
at Albany, U, S, The heart did not cease to act until nine minutes and-a-half after suspension. 
During tiie fifth mbmte, there were no less than 128 pulsations. — Med. Times and Gazette^ 
1st July 1854, as quoted by Taylor, 

Dr. Fayrer’s exporimenu, in my presence, showed that, in animals killed by cobra-bite, and 
that in a cobra killed by carbolic acid, tho hearts continued to act after respiration ceased. 

X Indian Lancet, February 15tb, 1861, page 53. 
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right ventricle will, to a gi*eater or loss degi*ee, contract, and expel much 
of its contents, first by the safety-valve, and, further, by the pulmonary 
artery. Hence, in one of these cases of Asphyxia, the right ventricle 
should be found either nearly empty, or merely containing a normal quan- 
tity of blood ; and this will, I believe, be observed^© happen wherever the 
heart has been sound and powerful, and no other disturbing influence has 
been in operation. During the hot season of 1855 I examined the bodies of 
two robust and healthy men, lately arrived from England, who died asphyxi- 
ated, from Insolation, or what has been erroneously termed ‘‘ Heat Apoplexy.” 
Both of these men died evidently suffocated from gradual arrest of pulmo- 
nary innervation. I watched one of them until he expired, and the means 
which I employed — chiefly friction, over the front of the chest, with a 
mixture of mustard, spirit, and turpentine oil — tended to maintain the 
action of the heart for some time after the aiTest of respiration. I exa- 
mined both hearts in situ — raising and dividing the pericardium, and the 
yielding wall of the right ventricle with forceps and scissors. The right 
cavities were decidedly not over-distended ; they merely contained small 
and very loose coagula of yellow fibrine, and a little fluid blood. The 
lungs, however, were enonnously congested. I consider these observations 
of considerable weight, as they were made with the utmost caution in the 
recent bodies of two perfectly healthy muscular men dying gradually from 
Asphyxia. Dr. Taylor mentioned, in his Edition of 1854, that, in cases of 
hanging, where the inspection has been delayed for several days, distension 
of the right cavities of the heart may not be observed (page 639). Ho 
also remarks that, after drowning, “ independently of the changes which 
liave taken place in consequence of putrefaction, the right cavities of the 
heart, and the vessels connected immediately with them, may bo found 
collapsed and generally destitute of blood” (p, 608). He does not, 
however, explain this latter circumstance. It is mentioned, incidentally, 
by Drs. Jones and Sieveking, in their Morbid Anatomy, that, in the post- 
mortem examination of the body of a lad who was brought in aspliyxi- 
ated by drowning to St. Mary’s Hospital, and for whom some efforts 
were made to restore animation, there wore found none of the vibible 
signs commonly attributed to drowning, and there was no congestion of 
any of the viscera,^ 

In his admirable review of the medical evidence of Death from 
Drowning, in relation to the case of W. B. Kirwan, Dr. Taylor remarks 
that “ cases have been met with where tho lungs have not been found 
gorged, and tho cavities of the heart empty ; but I cannot call to mind a 
case where the lungs have been found engorged as a result of As- 
phyxia and the cavities of the heart empty. The absence of the disten- 
sion from one or both organs would, in general, render it impossible to 
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give, upon medical grounds, an affirmative opinion that death had taken 
place from Asphyxia.”* In Mrs. Kirwan’s case it was observed that 
“ There was no blood in the right or left cavities of the heart, or in the 
great vessels, and tlie lungs appeared much congested.” This, however, 
was thirty-one days after death, when such evidence could not bo regarded 
as satisfactory. 

A case showing the vital importance of settling this physiological 
question definitively oecurred in a trial at Mymensing, in 1853. 

A man had quarrelled with his two brothers about money matters. 
Ilis body was found, bound with cords, floating down the stream of a 
nullah. No one actually saw him murdered ; but the evidence tended 
to render it extremely probable that he was struck, perhaps killed, at all 
events rendered insensible, and then tied hands and feet together and 
thrown into the nullah. The Civil Surgeon deposed that ‘‘although no 
marks of violence were observable on the body, owing to the decomposed 
state in which it reached the station” (it had floated)^ “ still the decom- 
position was more advanced externally than internally.” — “ From the 
state of the heart and lungs, death was caused by Drowning and not by 
fever (though he might have had fever), for the circulation of the blood 
and respiration must have been in action at the time of his having been 
immorged in wafer. The lungs were filled with water and blood, and the 
limrt also was filled with coagulated bloody which could not have been 
the case had the body been immerged in the water after death"' The 
Sessions Judge held that it was evident, from this statement, that life was not 
extinct when the man was carried to the river. Mainly noticing the differ- 
ence between the statement of the Surgeon and the assertions of the chief 
witness, who declared that the man was dead before he was thrown into 
the water, the law officer acquitted the prisoners. The Judge considered 
that the body was thrown into the water before life was extinct, and con- 
victed.f 

It is, however, a fact, which will, I am confident, be generally accepted 
hereafter, that, although in many cases of Asphyxia, the power of the 
right ventricle is overcome, and its cavity is found gorged after death, 
there is a set of instances in which, the action of the heart continuing 
after the cessation of respiration, the right ventricle is found well con- 
tracted and nearly empty, the lungs being congested in an extreme degree. 
Unless this fact be admitted, it may, in certain cases, be found difficult to 
substantiate our opinion that death has resulted from Asphyxia.^ 

The question must not, however, be decided without due consideration 


Dublin (iuartcrly Journal of Medical Science, February 1833, p. 98. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 3rd November 1833, p. 840. 

X We may fairly imagine tlic following conversation occurring between a prisoner’s coun- 
sel and the medical witness in a case of drowning. Q , — To what cause, speaking physiolo- 
gically, do you attribute death in this case ? A.— To Asphyxia. <2.— In what state did 

L 3 
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of all tlio facfcs wliicli may be brought; to bear upou it. Dr. Ogstou* found, 
in fifty-three instances of drowned subjects, that the right cavities wore 
empty in two cases ; merely moist in one case ; containing a little blood in 
three cases ; nearly full in ilireo ; full in fifteen ; distended with blood 
in seventeen ; inordinately distended in twelve. Here then we find nine 
coses out of fifty- three, which, at first sight, appear to countenance the 
views advanced above. With tlio exception of one instance, however, 
where the riglit cavities were found ‘‘nearly full” of blood, eleven and- 
a-quarter hours after death, these cases aiford us no such aid. I have only 
spoken with regard to the condition of the heart previous to the occur- 
rence of decomposition ; whereas in eight of those nine case, examination 
was made from four to fifty-six days after death. 

Indeed, it is difiicult to judge how inauy of Dr. Ogstoii’a fifty-three cases 
can be taken into this inquiry. We find that, in thirty, the IxhUcs were exa- 
mined, at from eleven to seventeen, one-and-a-half hours after death. Hero, 
unfortunately, two distinct sets of casos are inextricably thrown together, — 
iHZ.f those in wliicli examination was made during and after the cessation of 
(jadaveric rigidity. All, tliercforc, that we can tleduco from Dr. Ogston’s 
researches in favor of the above view is, that in tiv'e out of the thirty cases 
(one-sixth), the right cavities were not found distended within fifty-five and- 
a-half hours of death, while Dr. Ogston’s experience did not afford any recent 
case in which these cavities were found empty or containing merely a 
small quantity of blood. Still tlio importance ol‘ oven ono apparently 
exceptional case, like Mr. Bishop’s (where, twenty-four hours after death by 
Drowning, “ the right side of the heart was found very flabby and con- 
tained scarcely any blood”), must not be overlooked, as indicating the 
existence of a distinct law, the operation of which is not the less real 
because it is frequently interrupted. To judge fairly of the state of the heart 
in cases of Aspliyxia, the bodies should be examined previous to the cessation 
of cadaveric rigidity, aud the state of the auricular and ventricular walls, 

you find the right cavities of the heart ? A. — Ttic auricle appeared full. The ventricle was 
not di&tcnded. Q. — ^Would you say that the right vciiliicle had suffered “ a sort of para- 
lysis of its muscular tissue?” A. — No. Q . — Does not Dr. Carpenter lay it down, in 
the first edition of his Manual of PJiysiology, page 40.3, as a rule to which he does 
not state any exception, that, in cases of Asphyxia, “ the venous blood accumulates in 
the pulmonary artery, in conscciuence of the obstruction of its capillaries ; it distends 
the right cavities of the heart ; aud the accumulation extends to the venous system,” <Ssc. ; 
and that “the right side [of the heart] suffers from over-distension, which produces a 
sort of paralysis of its muscular tissue?” Docs not Dr. Watson, in Vol. I., Ed. 3, p, 67 of 
his Lectures say, that, in death from Apnaa^ “ the lungs remain full, the right chambers of 
the heart distended, and therefore le&a capable of contracting?” And are wc not also taught 
by Dr. Alison, in his Outlines of Pathology, p. 30, that, in such cases, we fmd the left 
side of the heart “ nearly empty ; and the blood accumulated on the right side and in the 
lungs?” How, therefore, do you explain your statement, so utterly opposed to tlie generally 
received opinion of physiologists, that an individual can die asphyxiated, without a para- 
lyzed and over-dibtended condition of the right ventricle of the heart ? 

♦ London Medical flazctre, for August 1851, page 200. 
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and the quantity of blood contained in the cavities should be decided 
upon while the organ remains in situ. The heart should never be raised 
from the pericardium until tlie projection or depression of the walls of 
its right cavities, and the amount of their distension or otherwise with 
blood have been carefully ascertained. 

Again, in cases of Asphyxia, the Lungs may be found in almost any 
condition, from a state of extreme vascular distension attended with 
rupture of the vessels or pulmonary apoplexy, to one of unusual blood- 
lessness. Dr. Taylor says, in describing the appearances in cases of 
Drowning : The lungs are sometimes found gorged, and at others pale 

and collapsed’’ (p. 679, 5th Ed.). In fact, the vascular condition of the lungs 
in cases of Asphyxia will vary according to the plethora or anemia of 
the individual’s system, the state of his heart, the rapidity or slowness 
in the operation of the causes which led to death, and a variety of other 
circumstances. 

In thirty out of Dr. Ogs ton’s fifty-three cases, the examination is shown to 
have been made within sovonty-ouo aud-a-half hours after death. Of these 
thirty cases, the lungs were found sparingly congestedin four, congested in 
twelve, and highly congested in fourteen. Hence it is sufficiently clear that 
Asphyxia by Drowning is not essentially characterised by extraordi- 
nary engorgement of the pulmonary vessels. 

Sir Thomas Watson has an important observation on this point.* lie 
remarks that the gorged conditions of the pulmonary arteries and venous 
sy&tom generally, which constitute the anatomical characters of death by 
apnaa, are oven more constantly visible in the dead body when apncea has 
been gradually produced, than after sudden suffocation ; simply, he 
believes, because they are more permanent. Aflor sudden death, however 
caused, the blood seldom coagulates; and the veuous turgesccuce, conse- 
quent upon rapid apnoea, although great at first, lias time to subside, aiitl 
disappcai’s before the body is examined. 

He must also bear in mind that, in a large proportion of those who die 
from sudden apiicea, the heart and its vessels are perfectly healthy, and, 
by force of the unimpaired elasticiig of their tissues, contract to the 
utmost upon their contents after death. 

Credit is due to the late Mr. Henry Piddington, Coroner of Calcutta, for 
an early and practical recognition of these principles. Upou the appeai*auco 
of my last edition, he sent rao the proceedings in tlie case of a prostitute 
who was strangled, probably by Laud. Dr, Woodford found that there 
was marked cerebral congestion. The organs of the chest and abdomen 
were in a healthy state, the vessels of the lungs were not congested, and 
the heart was in a natural condition. [Dr. Woodford informs mo that 
he had previously observe<l this iu several cases.] 


Lectures ou the Princii»les and Practice of ffiiy&ic, 4th I5d., Vol. 1., f . 70, 
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Mr. Piddington remarked that the fact of the heart and lungs being 
found in a natural state rendered the case very remarkable. In five out 
of six cases mentioned by Beck, pp. 648 to 650, 7th edition, engorgement 
of the heart or lungs or of both appears ; one only is quoted by Dr. Paris 
as presenting the organs in a natural state. Theoretically, we may account 
for the non-congested state of these organs by considering that an apoplec- 
tic condition of • the brain simulating death is immediately produced by 
strangulation. The murderer leaves his victim as dead, although there 
yet remains a minute spark of life which, for a time, keeps up a languid 
circulation, but does not enable the sufferer to rally, and he finally dies of 
apoplexy and stupor. 

Mr. Piddington was not a medical man, but he is well remembered as 
a proficient in several branches of physical science, and it is evident that, 
in this physiological question, his clear discriminative judgment led him, 
beyond the teaching of books, to an appreciation of the truth. 

When, taking these facts into account, it is borne in mind how largo a 
proportion of nalural deaths result from Asphyxia, and is remembered 
that we shall probably not meet with one case in ten thousand in which, 
after natural death unattended with haimorrhage or exhausting discharges, 
abundance of blood will not be found in the left auricle and in the 
posterior parts of the lungs, we shall bo cautious in relying upon the 
condition of the heart and pulmonary vessels alone in forming our opinion, 
where the life of a suspected ])arty is at stake.* 

In the last edition of his work. Dr. Taylor has added his own high 
authority to the above principles (p. 628). 

Dr. Woodford has kindly given me the following striking illustration of 
the difficulties which beset medico-legal invostigalion in these cases. 

Some years ago he made a post-mortem examination of the body of a 
European sailor at the Police dead-house, lie found the clothes saturated 
with water. Sanious froth was around the nostrils; the hands were 
somewhat soddened, but the boots, which were wet, had preserved the feet. 


* See Dr. Taylor’s remarks “On the Medical Evidence of Deatli from Drowning, iu 
relation to the case of W. b. Kirwaii.” (Diihliu (Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, for 
February 1853, p. 94). In this ca^o it was found, fhirh/-onc (hn/st after thaih^ that “the 
lungs were healthy” fand “ coHup'^ed”], “ but congested postori<»rly, iuterioily,” ; this 
congestion was assigned to engorgeinenl of blood during life (“ibc minute vcsncls gorged 
with blood”]. “ Tlie heart was healthy, and empty hoth at the right and left side, as were 
also the large vessels connected witli it.” In the newspaper rejjort of this case, the medical 
man who examined the body was made to assert that the condition of the lungs all'orded 
sufllcicnt evidence of violence, as he had never »oen such congestion of the organs, excopl 
where death had been attended with a violent struggle. As this rash statement is not 
quoted by Dr. Taylor, it was probably not made. Still the jurj’^ appears to liave decided, 
mainly upon the medical evidence, that this was a case of violent death. One fact may 
certainly be taken for granted, in cases of this description, — that, when the process of do- 
composition has once fairly set in, no vascular change in the lungs, short of apoplexy, can 
be taken as evidence that Asphyxia by (Strangulation or Drowning wab the cause of death, 
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It was tweuty-four hours after death, and decomposition was advancing 
rapidly. Tlie skin was vesicated, and the body was covered with particles 
of sand. The vessels of the brain and the right side of the heart were 
engorged with blood. The lungs and other viscera were highly congested. 
He certiliod that deceased died from submersion in water. The Coroner 
returned the certificate for explanation, as the Police reported that deceased 
had died in the Police lock-up from Apoplexy. Dr. Woodford’s certificate 
had been forwarded before receipt of the Police Report — a course which 
he has since ])eon careful not to repeat. The clear explanation was that 
the body had been carried from the lock-up to the dead-house, a very 
small godown (store-room) with open windows only three feet from the 
ground. It was placed on a table under a window, on the west side; 
ruin had fallen all night in torrents, and the wind blew from the west. 
Dr. Woodford found the body on a table in the centre of the room. 
The clothes were, as we have seen, saturated ; and the body was covered 
with particles of sand. (Dr. Woodford observes that, in Bengal, drowned 
bodies, which have not been disturbed, arc invariably covered with par- 
ticles of fine sand, the banks and rivers being full of it.) Thus all the 
usual external appearances of drowning presented themselves, and the 
internal morbid appearances were simulated by those of apoplectic death. 
The sand had boon drivon on to the body by the rain from the loose 
plaster at the upper part of the window cornice. 

BURYING ALIVE (Samadh). 

Wo have many references to this practice, not only among the ancient 
Jews, Goths, and Peruvians, but also, in more I'ocent times, among the 
Monastic orders of Europe. Partial Bui‘ial was inflicted, as a punishment, by 
the Musslamaun rulers of India;* and it has been generally reported that, in 
comparatively recent times, a native female buried one of her slave girls 
alive. Terry witueh>ed one of these cases when he accompanied Sir 
Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great Mogul. One of the Emperor’s women 
having been too intimate Avith an eunuch, “ the king presently gave 
command that a round hole should be made in the earth, and that her 


* Sir Thomas Koc, who visited the court of the great Mogul in IGll, mentioiia that one 
of Nourmahar» women, being detected in an intrigue, was het up to the arm-pits in the 
earth close rammed about her, Av^ith her feet tied to a stake, so to continue three days and two 
nights without any sustenance, her head and arms bare, exposed to the violent heat of 
the sun. If she died not in that time, she was to be pardoned. "J'his is probably the case 
related by the Chaplain to the Knibass}^ vliich will be cited immeiliatcb’. The translator of 
the Seir Miitaqlieriii speaks of making a gar dm of men'' as a Persian cruelty — “burying 
a couple of hundred of living men in the ground, some in an inverted position, with only 
their thighs and legs out, and some with only their heads and arms, all the while exposed 
to a raging sun.” By the Mussalmaun Law, if a person be put alive iuto a grave, and kept 
there until ho dies, according to Imam Mahomed, the murderer is liable to suffer death in 
retribution; but, in the opinion of Aboo Haneefah, judgment is given for the price of blood 
only payable by the Aakilah, because the homicide is not committed with a wound, 
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body should be put into that hole, where she should stand witli her head 
only Above ground, and the earth to be put in again unto her close round 
about her, that so she might stand in the parching sun, until the extreme 
hot beams thereof did kill her; in which torment she lived one whole day 
and the night following, and almost till the next noon, crying out most 
lamentably, while she was able to speak — Ah, my head, my head! Which 
hoiTid execution, or rather murder, was acted near our house; where the 
eunuch, by the command of the same king, was brought very near the 
place where this poor creature was thus buried alive, and there in her sight, 
cut all into pieces ” (p. 407). 

Until a few years since, the practice of Bvrying Lepers Alive appears 
to have been common in Bengal, among both tlio Mussalmauris and the 
Hindus. Accounts of trials for this atrocity in the year 1810 and 1820 
will be be found in Macnaghtcn’s Reports.* 

Cases still occur in the North-West Provinces. 

In 1852, tliree Zemindars, Brahmins, were convicted, at Seharuuporo, of 
burying their uncle, a leper, while still alive. He had become reduced 
to a loathsome condition by the fearful ravages of the disease ; and, for 
eight nights and days, lay moaning and crying outside his house, into 
which ho could not be brought by reason of the putrid state of his sores, 
and their having generated maggots. All this time, he 8U])plicated his 
nephews to put an end to his mi^erable exifetenee. They hesitated and 
questioned for some time ; his entreaties atul imprecations were, however, 
more than they could bear, and they decided, as they afterwards con- 
fessed, on taking the consequences, and l)urying him alive. They took 
him down to a nullah at dusk, dug a hole, and thus disposed of the body. 
They stated that the chest was just warm, but no more. lie was, to use 
their own expression, beyond death when they consigned him to his grave. I 

In the following year, two Mussalmauns were sentenced to imprisonment 
and fine, at Moradubad, for having buried their leprous brother alive, at 
his own request. He had been atflicted with leprosy ten or fifteen years, 
his hands had dropped offi the sores on his body were full of worms, and 
tho smell proceeding from him was intensely offensive. He entreated his 
brothers to bury hiii alive, and threatened to haunt them in the next 
world if they refused to accede to his request.^ 


* ¥ol. I., p. 218; and II., p. 18; and Vol. III., p. 139, See also Reports of Cases in wbicli 
Lepers were voluntarily buried alive or drowned, in 1814 and 1816, Vol. I., pp. 229 and 292. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., Slst Doceinbor 1852, p. 1500. 

Jacqueline, Countess of Ilcnault, enraged at the obstinacy of Albert Begllirick in defend- 
ing the castle of Schoonpowen, buried him alive, at night, under one of the platforms of 
the castle. 

By the naval laws of Richard the First, he that killed a man on ship-board was tied to 
the body and thrown into the sea. If he killed one on laud, ho was to bo buried with his 
victim. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 14th October 1853, p, 1288. 
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The following report briugH this practice down to a recent date - 

The North-West Provinces Police Report for 1866 describes a case of 
samadk, which occurred in that year in the Jounpore district. The crime, 
however, in that instance, was perpetrated “ with a difference.” The victim, 
a leper, Purein Singh, was placed in a hole seven feet deep, and there 
burnt to death. The excavated earth was then piled over his remains. 
The Report of the District Superintendent of Police explains this varia- 
tion of treatment by the Hindoo superstition, that, if the leprous member 
of a family he burnt to death, the whole family will be safe from the 
dreadful disease. In tliis Jounpore case, it was said that Purein Singh 
encountered his terrible death quite voluntarily. Nevertheless, seven 
aiders and abettors were committed to the Sessions under sections 302 
and 306 of the Penal Code. 

In April 1868 it was made known that this barbarous rite, of which 
there are also vestiges in Cashmere, Avas still prevalent in some of the 
Rajpootana States. On the 2pd of that mouth, the Governor- General’s 
Agent foi these States remarks that “ the better he becomes acquainted with 
the province entrusted to liis political supervision, the more he perceives that 
the state of society in all the southern and Avestern portion of it is be- 
yond measure backward and rude. Not only do avo know but little of 
what transpires, but the Chiefs themselves haA’’o neither information nor 
power of control in their oavii territories. Three samadh,s are reported 
as having occurred during the past year ; and a record is also given of 
nine cases extending over six years, Avith reference to AAdiich several 
depositions were taken. These seem all to have occurred in the Serohi and 
Marwar States, and were con fined entirely to lepers who, when wasted 
with disease, prefer death to an existence in Avhich life is a burden, and 
their very persons objects of loatliing to themselves and their relatives. 
The circumstances arc all very similar. A poor suffering Avretch — influ- 
enced j)erliaps by ])riehts — ^l>y relatives glad to get rid of him — and by 
consciousness of his oAvn noxious condition, expresses a desire to buiy 
himself alive. The relatives for two or three days remonstrate and en- 
deavour to dissuade ; but ho is firm ; some of the nearest relatives then 
get up a procession, dig a pit, the doomed man voluntarily enters it, his 
friends heap up and beat doAvn the soil, and the whole of the villagers 
witness the sacrifice. A few days subsequently, the mob visits the afflict- 
ed house — opium water is drunk, aud tlie taint is removed. The rite, 
inhuman as it is, seems to have been long practised ; nothing is hidden 
or denied — those concerned saying, that it is the established custom of the 
country. Past offences of this character can scarcely be punished, but 
there is not the least doubt that the abolition of samadh will be as readily 
and generally accepted as the forbiddanco of suttee. The rulers of 
Marwar and Serohi have been addressed on the subject, and both have 
now proclaimed any connivance in the rite a criminal offence punishable 
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with ten years^ imprisonment. The Rao of Serohi, however, points out 
that no communication on this subject was ever received by him before 
Fcbi’uary last, and that the rite was practised even during the time the 
British Government administered the State.”’*^ 

A Hindu is liable to punishment for aiding and abetting in the suicide 
of a leper. — Const. No. 985. Beaufort, para. 3928. 

We are told that, in many of these cases, the persons who dig the pit 
and cover up the unfortunate wretch are themselves lepers. 

Every one in India has heard of certain impostors who pretend that 
they have the power of remaining completely buried underground for 
months without detriment. Dr. Honigberger has given an account of 
one of these people, named llaridas atp. 128 ct seq, of his book. Wo 
occasionally discover traces of the existence of this practice elsewhere. 

In 1868, it was reported from Purneah that, in a village called Peer- 
mokara, at the commencement of the Mahomodau fast, a weaver under- 
took to remain buried during the whole period of the fast. A hole was 
dug, in which he seated himself ; a bamboo roof was made over his head, 
on which earth was piled to the height of about three feet. When taken 
out, the unfortunate man was, of course, dead. 

The following case was subsequently reported 

‘‘ Two curious instances of fanaticism are reported from Singapore. 
A Mahomedan priest, who also practised the curing of diseases by 
charms, in which he was not always successful, determiued to iucroase 
his sanctity by a temporary departuic to a better world. For this pur- 
pose, ho dug for himself a small cave underground, into which he retired 
with a caudle and a copy of the Koran, and requested his fricuds to cover 
the top of the cave with boards and earth, which they accordingly did. 
He had taken the precaution to put a hollow bamboo through the covering, 
and through the bamboo a smaller stick, by which he could get air and 
comrauuicate with his friends. After carefully covering him in, his 
friends retired till the next morning, when they pulled up the small stick 
from the bamboo and their signal was answered. On the next morning, 
however, and on two subsequent mornings no answer was returned, and 
the cave having been opened, the fanatic was found dead. A few days 
afterwards, a Malay priest was about to follow his example, and largo 
crowds had assembled to witness the ceremony, but the Police interfered 
and prevented his committing an act of self-destruction.” 

Fearful as these errors are, they possibly find their parallels in Great 
Britain in the present day. It is said to bo a common practice, in the 
remote northern parts of Scotland, for the friends of one in whom tho 
death agony is much protracted, to remove the support from his head, 
with a view to expedite dissolutiou. There cannot be a doubt that, 
almost withiu the memory of persons now living, tho Irish peasantry 

* Calcutta Englishfuin^ 2oth April 1808. 
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considered themselves perfectlj justified in putting a victim of hydro- 
phobia “out of his misery,” by smothering him under a feather bed !* 

Formerly, the widows of the Yogees^ the caste of Hindu weavers^ 
were not unfrequent ly buried alive with their deceased husbands. 

Several of the old voyagers to India noticed this practice. Thus we read 
in Purchas :f “ When a great man dycth, all the women of his house, both 
his wife and slaves, with whom he hath had carnal copulation, burn them- 
selves together with liim. Amongst the baser sort, I have seen (saith Master 
Frederike) the dead man carried to the place of buriall, and there set 
upright ; the woman coming before him on her knees, caste th her arms 
about his necke, while a mason maketh a wall round about them ; and, 
when the wall is as high as their neckes, one coming behind the woman, 
strangleth her, the workman presently finishing the wall over them ; and 
this is their burial. 

“ Gasparo Baldy, further afiirmeth, that not farre from the citie of Saint 
Thomas is the towno Casta ; where the wife is not burned (as at Nega- 
patam), but a great grave being made for the desceased husband, the}' 
place the living wife by the dead corpse, and their nearest kindred cast 
earth upon them both, and stanipe thereon.” 

Dr. Fryer says ; J “ At Ilubly in this kingdom [Carnatic] are a caste called 
Linguits, who are buried uprighf, whoso wives, when they have a mind to 
accompany their husbands into another world, are set in the same pit with 
them, covered up to the shoulders with mold ; who, after ceremonies 
performed, have their necks wrung round, and the pit filled up with earth 
immediately.” 

lu the Parliamentary Blue Book on the burning of Hindu widows, 
dated 25th March 1830, tlie report from Tipperah (p. 27) states that, in 
that district, “female immolation, by means of burying alive, appears to 
be very prevalent. This custom is peculiar to the Jeogy, or Weaver, 
caste ; and more than half of the sacrifices which occurred during this 
year (1825) were done by these means.” There were six cases in 1824, 
and eight in 1825. It is shown, at p. 130 of this Report, that “it has 
been ascertained from the Pundits of the Sudder Dewnnny Adawlut, and 
other authorities, that this practice, which chiefly pievails in the district 
of Tipperah, has no sanction whatever from the Shaster.” 

At page 146 of his Thesaurus Craniorum^ Dr. Josc^ Barnard Davis 
figures the skull of a Hindu woman who was buried alive with her deceased 
husband in the sands of Juggernauth, near the Great Temple, Juno 1826. 

Ward found, on inquiring among the Hindus employed at Seramporo, 


• Cases have been several times repurteil in Ireland, the la^t as lateh’ as 1M61, but it has 
not been proved, in any instance that I am aware of, that this atrocity has been actually 
perpetrated. 

t Vol. V., pajyes 556, 557. 

^ A New Account of East India and Persia, p, 153, 

M 3 
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that almost every one of them had seen widows thus buried alive. ITe 
describes that a large and deep grave is dug near the Gauges, and, after 
certain preparatory ceremonies, the widow descends into it, and takes the 
dead body on her lap and encircles it with her arms. The earth is thrown 
in by degrees, and two persons descend into the grave, pressing it firm 
with their feet around her. The earth keeps rising ; still she makes no 
remonstrance or effort to escape. At length it reaches to her head, and 
then, in haste, the rest of the earth is thrown upon her and trodden down. 

In a very similar account of this ceremony given in the Oriental An- 
nual for 1836, it is stated that it frequently happens that the woman is so 
stupefied by opium as to be scarcely conscious of what she is about, but 
goes through the necessary forms with mere mechanical insensibility.* 

A very singular crime gave rise to a trial at Sylhet, in March 
1853. A gomashta, having given offence to two young Hindus, was 
inveigled by them into their house, at night ; and, with the assist- 
ance of their father and younger brother, was murdered. Two of the 
neighbours, hearing groans in the prisoners’ house, asked what was the 
matter ; but, receiving no reply, went to the house, when one of the 
prisoners came out and struck the light down, while his mother set fire 
to part of the buildiugs. On entering and searching the house, tlio 
neighbours discovered a grave, or hole, described as about one Aa^A (or 
cubit) broad, two long, and two deep, which was covered over with a mat. 
Under the mat was a board, with five or six bamboos laid upon it, and 
under the board was the body of the unfortunate gomashta, lying amidst 
mud and water, which half filled the grave. The Sessions Judge consi- 
dered it probable that the four prisoners tumbled the deceased into the 
grave, and then, putting the board over him (for the board very exactly 
fitted the grave), stood upon it till he was sufibcated. No outward marks 
were observable on the body, and it was too decomposed to be examined 
internally by the Surgeon, who, however, from its appearance, was of 
opinion that the deceased did not die a natural death, but might have 
been sufibcated. | 

SUICIDE. 

For Suicide by Cutting tAe TAroat, see p. 432 ; by Strangulation, 
pp. 582-89; hy ^Ilaitging, p. 599; by Suffocation, p. 61 7, note; by 
Drowning, pp. 629 and 637 ; by Burial, p. 654. 

Dr. Muir, of Madras, has collected statistics which show that, in India 
(Bengal Presidency and British Burmah), the proportion of Suicides in a 


* The crimes of Sati and Burying Alive are legislated for in Keg. XVII of 1829. See 
Mr. Parry Davis’s Police Regulations and Acts, p. 156. 

t Nizomut Adawlut Reports, Vol. III., Part 1, of 1858, p. 309. Sec also an atrocious case, 
where a wretch, at Durrung (Assam), confessed to have twisted the neck of his infant 
daughter, to have thrown her on the ground, and then to have buried her alive, — Nizamut 
Adawlut BeportSj Vol. IV. of 1854, p. 661. 
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poj)ulation of fifty-five millions is 1 in 25,300, against 1 in 15,200 in 
England.* 

Dr, Woodford tells me that ho has found Suicide stand at 1 to 2,000 
of the population in Calcutta.” 

Such statistics, however, are shaken by the fact that we have strong 
reason to fear that our power of discriminating between cases of Suicide 
and Murder in India is, at present, very limited. 

Upon this most important question the Report from Bogra, in the Ben- 
gal Police Report for 1868, may be read with great advantage. We are 
told, at page 302, that — 

The District Superintendent, under the impression that a majority of 
the inquests held under section 161, Criminal Procedure Code, failed in 
eliciting the true cause of death, directed that all bodies, distance and wea- 
ther permitting, should be sent into head-quarters for examination. This 
order, seconded by the very careful post-mortems of the Civil Surgeon, 
followed up by the vigorous investigations of the Police, and prompt and 
painstaking proceedings on the part of the Magistrates, resulted in the 
aiTest of seventy-seven individuals, charged with the murder of thirty- 
seven persons, whose decease had been attributed by the village Munduls 
and Chowkeedars to Suicide, snake-bite (cobra), or drowning, or liad been 
altogether concealed. Of these seventy-seven offenders, sixty-three were 
committed by Magistrates for trial before the Sessions, which Court con- 
victed fifty-three. The above facts are unusually suggestive and startling, 
for it appears that the satne District Superintendent, influenced by similar 
suspicion, when in charge of the Pubna District, and in the teeth of every 
obstacle thrown in the way of his Police by zemindaree agents, village 
Chowkeedars, and even by the villagers themselves, detected the falsity of 
fifteen reported Suicides, in ten of which a charge of murder or culpable 
homicide was established before the lower Courts. The attention of all 
officers has been drawn to this subject in a Circular Memorandum from 
the office of the Inspector-General of Police. 

Among the various causes of Suicide in India, those on account of (1) 
B.evenge or for Accusation^ (2) for Religio7if and (3) in consequence of 
Physical Suffering are very remarkable. (4) Suicides on account of Grief 
and Shame are not unfrequent. 

(1) Suicides for Revenge or Accusation. 

The practice of Chandi^ or self-immolation, was rather frequent among 
the ancient Rajpoots. Thus, when the Raja Brindabun Das levied a war- 
subsidy of the Brahmins, sorpe of the wealthiest, having expostulated in 
vain, poniarded themselves in his presence, pouring maledictions on his 
head, with their last breath. 


* Smithes Annals of Indian Administration, for 1866-67. 
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Thus cursed^ iio laboured under a ban of excommunications even 
amongst his personal friends; and his liege lord, Madhu Sing, of Ambir, 
in order to expiate his indirect share in his guilt, recalled his troops 
and distributed twenty thousand rupees to the Brahmins of his own 
capital.* 

Yet again, vengeance still more dire was believed to be called down when 
the Suicide a^ded to his own the blood of those dearest to him. Legend 
tells that Oodi Sing, of Joda, liaving determined to possess himself of a 
Brahmin’s daughter, her father seeing that there was no other course by 
which he could save her from pollution but by her death, he resolved to 
make it one of vengeance and horror. He dug a sacrificial pit, and, having 
slain his daughter, cut her into fragments, mingling therewith pieces of 
flesh from his own person, made the Aoma, or burnt sacrifice, to Aya» 
Mata, and, as the smoko and flames ascended, he pronounced an 
imprecation on the Raja : “ Let peace be a stranger to him, and, in three 
pahars (a watch of the day about three hours), three days, and three years, 
let me have revenge.” Then exclaiming, “ My future dwelling is the 
Dabi Baori^'* he sprung into the flaming pit. The hornid tale was related 
to the Raja, whose imagination was haunted by the shade of the Brahmin, 
and he expired at the assigned period a prey to unceasing romorse.f 
Todd also says of the Charuns, the bards of the Rajpoots, a boily held 
sacred by those people, that, whenever they guarded caravans, the most 
desperate outlaw seldom dared to commit any outrage upon their charge. If 
not strong enough to defend their convoy by sword and shield, they would 
threaten the robbers with the Chandi, and proceed by degrees from a gash 
in the flesh to a death-wound ; or, if one victim was insufficient, a whole 
body of women and children was sacrificed, for whose blood the marauder 
was declared responsible hereafter.J The explanation of these crimes 
throws light upon the motive which actuated a Patna woman, in 1848, to 
murder her own little daughter, and having concealed the body on the 
premises of her enemy, to accuse him of the crime — vide supra, p. 71 and 
note,§ and p. 629. 


♦ Todd, Vol. II,, p. 401. 
t Ihid^ p. 35. 
t Ibid, p. 167. 

§ Two or three similar instances were communicated by Lord Tcignmouth to the Asiatic 
Society, II In 1793, a Brahmin, named Baloo Paundeh, was convicted of the murder of his. 
daughter. lie stated that, twelve years before the murder, ho and another man were joint 
tenants of a spot of ground, when his iiartuer relinquished his share. Subsequently his partner 
claimed a share in the ground. It was referreii to arbitration, and a decision even pro- 
nounced in favor of Baloo. He was ploughing the land when he was interrupted by his 
opponent. His words were : “ I became angry and enraged at his forbidding me, and bring- 
ing my own little daughter, Apumya, who was only a year and-a-half old, to the said field, 
1 killed her with my sword.” 

Two Brahmins, petty land-holders, believing that one Goury had entered their house, and 
U quoted by Forbes O. M., Vol. I., p. 493, 
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In the trial at Dhoolia (Bombay Presidency) of Myputsing Bin 
Heorasing, a sepoy, for putting an end to his brother, who was wounded 
when the police were apprehending them as deserters, the Sudder Court 
remarked : Among natives, the sacrifice of oneself, or of a relation, or 
even of any human being, is believed to bring down vengeance on those 
by whose act such sacrifice is precipitated ” * 

Besides the cases alluded to above, instances of Suicide by Burial, f 
by Poison, and in other ways by persons sitting Dhurna (literally star- 
vation, sitting at an enemy’s door, and dying by want), with a hope to 
bring down a curse upon those whose doors they had vainly beset, beg- 
ging for the payment of debts or for a gift, were formerly not unfrequent 
in India. I have seen it mentioned that, about forty-five years since, ten 
lepers of Benares burnt themselves, and ninety others threw themselves 
into wells, to revenge themselves upon some one who had offended them. 

I am informed that, in the inveterate feuds which prevail among rival 
families and villages Up-country, it is still by no means a very rare thing 
for an aged person to allow himself to be taken, a willing victim, into 
his opponent’s land, whore his people murder him, and charge his crime 
upon their adversaries. Wo have some very early notices of this one 
most prevalent, but, to our European notions, most irrational, mode of re- 
venge. Father Martin wrote, in 1 709 : — ‘‘ There is an old practice which, 
doubtless, will surprise you, but it is certain those Indians observe the 
law of retaliation very strictly. If there happens to be a quarrel, and one 
of the parties pulls his own eye out, or is guilty of Suicide, the other 
party must inflict the like punishment upon himself or upon one of his 
relations. The women carry this barbarous custom still further ; when 
any affront is put upon them, or reproachful word used, they will go and 

carried off forty rupccb, conducted their mother to a rivulet, where they called out aloud to 
the people of the village that, although they would overlook the assault as an act which 
could not be remedietl, the forty rupees must be returned. To this no answer was received, 
nor is there a certainty that it was heard by any person. One of the sons immediately 
drew his tulwar, and at one stroke severed liis motlier’s head from her body, with the ex- 
press view as entertained and avowed by both parent and son that tlie mother’s spirit, excited 
by the beating of a large tlrum, during forty days, might for ever haunt, torment, and pursue 
to death Goury and tlio others concerned witli him. The last words which the mother 
pronounced wore that she would “ blast the said Goury and those connected with him.” 

Thus it probably was that, in 1852 or 1853, a Brahmiu was condemned in the Nizamut 
Adawlut Court, N. W. 1*., for slaying (by hacking her nock) his pregnant wife, that her 
blood might be upon certain persons who had offended him — vide supra^ p. 273. 

* Bellasis’ Reports, p, 190. 

t See a case of Suicide and Murder, tried in 1825, in which a fukeer, having failed to 
receive contributions from a shopkeeper in Zillali Agra, adjourned to a tope without the 
town, and sat Dhwrna for some days ; when he allowed himself to be buried alive by his 
companions — MaamgU&fCa Reports^ Vol. II., p. 409. Sec also Asiatic Researches, Vol, IV., 
p. 49. Baboo Ramchundcr Mitter tells me that those who sat Idiui'mi sumetimoa endea- 
vored to excite fear by striking their own chests with stones, until the stones crumbled to 
pieces. Regulation VII. of 1820 renders the offence of sitUng Dhw'na punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. 
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break their heads against the door of the offending person, who is obliged 
to inflict precisely the same punishment upon herself. If one woman 
poison herself, by drinking the juice of a venomous herb or plant, the other 
female, who was the cause of it, is obliged to do the same ; and, should 
she fail in it, the rest would sot fire to her house, run away with her 
cattle, and be perpetually tormenting her till such time as she had made 
such satisfaction.” 

Forbes states^ that no security is deemed so binding or sacred as that of 
a Bhaut, because, on failure of the obligation, he proceeds to the house 
of the oflending party, and in his presence, destroys either himself or one 
of his family, imprecating the most fearful vengeance of the gods on the 
head of him who had compelled them to shed their blood. This is deemed 
a dire catastrophe, as the Hindus are taught to believe that the Bhaut^s life, 
to which a superstitious veneration is attached, over and above their com- 
mon honor of bloodshed, will be demanded from the aggressor by an 
offended deity ; it is, therefore, very uncommon for an obligation to bo 
broken where a Bhaut stands security. 

These barbarities are closely allied to the old Hindu practice of erecting 
a Koor, A circular pile of wood was prepared ready for conflagration ; 
upon this sometimes a cow, and sometimes an old woman, was placed, 
and the whole was consumed together. The object of this practice was 
to intimidate the officers of Government or others from importunate 
demands, as the effect of the sacrifice was supposed to involve great sin 
in the person whose conduct forced the constructor of tlie Koor to this 
expedient. Sir J. Shore, who was one of the first to describe this practice, f 
mentions that an instance occurred in the Benares district, in 1788, Three 
Brahmins held lands in partnership with others, but the public assessment 
was unequally imposed upon them, as their partners paid less, while they 
were charged with more than their due proportion ; they, therefore, 
refused to pay any part of the revenues whatever, and erected a Koor^ 
as tliey declared, to intimidate the Government officers from making any 
undue demands upon them. An old woman had suffered herself to be placed 
on the pile; but the timely interposition of authority prevented the com- 
pletion of the sacrifice; the woman, who was nearly blind, was summoned 
to appear before the English Superintendent, but absolutely refused, 
declaring that she would throw herself into the first well rather than 
submit. The summons was not enforced. This was mentioned by 
Sir J. Shore as the only instance of setting up a Koor which had occur- 
red for many years previous to 1788, although the practice was said to 


♦ Op. Cit., Vol. I., p. 377. 

t On some Extraordinfiry Facts, Customs, and Practices of the Hindus, Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. IV., p. 335. 
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have been frequent formerly; but it was expressly asserted to have been 
limited to a very small portion of that province.* 

But, in India, such evil practices as these are always liable to crop up 
from time to time. In his Report of Police cases, at Azimghur, in 1835, 
already cited, Dr. Esdaile accounted for five out of six cases of Suicide, which 
had come under his notice, as follows: — “ Opium was taken by one 
woman after a family quarrel; two others threw themselves into wells, from 
the same cause; a faqueer set fire to himself to warm the charity of the 
devout, but overdid himself; and a Brahmin threw himself down a well, 
that his ghost might haunt his neighbour.” 

Dr. Day, of Madras, told me of a man, at Singapore, who cut his throat 
at his neighbour’s door, intending to get him hanged, but cut too deep 
and died. This custom has a wide range Eastward. We are toldf that 
the Chinese have a book entitled Si-Yeem^ that is to say, “ The Washing 
of the Pit,” a work on medical jurisprudence, very celebrated all over 
the empire, and which should be in the hands of all Cliinese Magistrates. 
It is impossible to read the Si-Yeem without being convinced that tlie 
number of attempts against life in that country is very considerable, and 
especially that Suicide is very common. The extreme readiness with 


* A reference to Beaufort’s Dij^estof the Criminal Law of the Presidency of Fort William^ 
will show with how mucli difficulty the Brahmins, and especially those of Benares, were 
restrained by our Government, towards the latter part of the last century, from commit- 
ting acts of frantic violence in opposition to legal authority. With a view to intimidate the 
native servants of Government, they erected these Koora ; threatend to cut their wives and 
children in pieces, and even did, in some cases, carry their threat into effect ; laceratcil their 
own bodies more or less slightly with knives or raz«>rs ; and tlireatcned to tlirow themselves 
into wells, or to swallow poison. In some few instances, these men destroyed themselves to 
bring upon their opponents the curse wdiich attaches to the slayer of a Brahmin ; hut these 
cases were the exception. One of these extreme instance-s, however, occurred in Tirhoot so 
recently as the year 1843. Two men were candidates for the Mohuntship of a “ Muth,” or 
Hindu Temple, at Ilajeeporc. One of them, Beeran Doss, came to the thannah and desired 
the Darogah to come quickly, as Pursora, his opponent, had shut himself into one d! the 
temples and set fire to the place. The Darogah found the temple in flames, and forcing 
open the door dragged out the deceased, most severely scorched and quite insensible. On 
throwing some cold water on his face, he revived for a few moments, and made use of his 
last breath to accuse Bceram Doss and two others of having beaten him, thrown liim down, 
got on his chest, forced poison down his thr<>at, and dragged him into the temple, which 
they then closed and set on fire. The Civil Surgeon found no poison in the viscera, and 
declared that the man died by exhaustion, and not from any other cause. The door, when 
the police came, was fastened on the inside^ which could only have been done by the 
deceased, and it appeared that he had a quarrel with Beeram Doss and the two others, in 
which he was struck and otherwise insulted, and he snatched up some fire, rushed into the 
temple, shut himself in, and set fire to the cloth roof.§ 

t Ton Thousand Wonderful Things, by Edmimd Filliugham King, M.A., 2nd Series, p. 264, 

t Paras. 39.39, 3943, 4, 5, fi, 7, 8, 9, Second Ed. ^ 

§ Police Koport, L. P., for 1843, p. 8. According to Stewart, it was anciently a custom among the 
Hindus that, when a llcijn was thrice defeated or taken prisoner, tie was considered unworiliy to reign, and 
burnt himself on a funeral pile. 
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which the Chinese are induced to kill themselves is almost inconcoivalde; 
Home mere trifle, a word almost, is sufficient to cause them to hang them- 
Holvcs, or throw themselves to the bottom of a well — the two favorite 
modes of Suicide. In other countries, if a man wishes to wreak his 
vengeance on an enemy, ho tries to kill liim; in China, on the contrary, 
he kills himself. This anomaly depends upon various causes, of which 
these are the principal: — In the first place, Chinese law throws the res- 
ponsibility of a Suicide on those who may be supposed to be the cause or 
occasion of it. It follows, therefore, that if you wish to bo revenged on 
an enemy, you have only to kill yourself to be sure of getting him into 
horrible trouble, for he falls immediately into the hands of justice, and 
will certainly bo tortured and ruined, if not deprived of life. The 
family of the Suicide also usually obtains, in these eases, considerable 
damages; so that it is by no means a rare case for an unfortunate man to 
commit Suicide in the house of a rich one, from a morbid idea of family 
affection. In killing his enemy, on the contrary, the murderer exposes 
his own relatives and friends to injury, disgraces them, reduces them to 
poverty, and deprives liimsolf of funeral honors — a great point for a 
Chinese, and concerning wdiich he is extremely anxious. It is to he 
remarked also, that public opinion, so far from disapproving of Suicide, 
honors and glorifies it. The conduct of a man who destroys his own lif(‘, 
to avenge himself on an enemy, whom he lias no other way of reaching, 
is regarded as heroic and magnanimous. 

(2) Suicide as a Religious Rite. 

It is almost needless to mention that Suicide has alvvays been held by 
the Hindu religion to be one of the rnobt acceptable rites that can ho 
offered to their sanguinary deities. According to the Agen Akbery, there 
were five kinds of Snicide held to be meritorious iu the Hindu, — viz., 
Starving; Covering himself with cow-dung, and setting it on fire, con- 
suming himself therein; Burying himself in snow; Immersing liimself in tlie 
water at the extremity of Bengal, where the Ganges discharges itself into 
the sea through a thousand channels, enumerating his sins and praying till 
the alligators come and devour him; or Cutting his Throat at Allahabad, 
at the confiuence of the Ganges and Jumna. To these might bo added 
the custom which formerly prevailed at the Mahadeo Hills, where men 
threw themselves from a perpendicular height of four or five hundred 
feet, and were dashed to pieces on tho rocks below — to fulfil tlio vows of 
their mothers;* Drowning at Hurd war, Allahabad, and Saugor ; the 
horrible practice of dying under the wheels of Juggurnath's car; perish- 
ing in the cold of the Himalayahs; and the custom of Sati. 


* Sleman’s Ktimblesand Uecollections, Vol. I., p. 132. 
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On the 7th Julj 1864, the editor of the Friend of India mentions that, a 
few days previously, he had seen, near Sei-ampore, two persons crushed to 
death, and another frightfully lacerated, having thrown themselves under 
the wheels of a car during the Ruth Jatra festival. It was afterwards 
stated that this occurrence was accidental. The fact and its explana- 
tion must stand on record together. 

Satu 

A lengthened history of this practice, which is so fully described in 
most popular descriptions of India, would be out of place here. Its great 
prevalence at the beginning of the present century may be judged of by 
the facts that, in the year 1803, it was ascertained that two hundred and 
seventy-five wives were burned with their dead husbands within thirty 
miles of Calcutta; and that, in 1804, one hundred and fifteen satis were 
performed near the city itself. 

As lately as February 1 866, it was reported that, on the 7th of that 
month, at midnight, a young man and Jiis wife, Brahmins, had immolated 
themselves under the walls of the Allahabad Fort. They came from the 
Glide districts, with hundreds of others, to worship at the confluence of 
the Ganges and Jumna. A large pile was erected, and they burnt them- 
selves upon it in the presence of a crowd.* * * § It is added that the soil 
where the bodies were burnt was reuDved, and was thrown into the river 
at the confluence, or near it. 

The practice of Sati appeared to have been nearly or quite extinguished, 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, when it was announced, in 
1863, that a case had occurred in the Monghyr District, and that the 
offenders had been prosecuted to conviction. j* 

A case of true Sati occurred near Sheolee, in the Cawnpore District, 
in 1868 ; and, as lately as March 1870, a Brahmin’s widow is reported to 
have burnt herstdf at Shababad. Sati still occurs, and may possibly even 
be prevalent in several of the Native States in India, Cases of Sati occurred 
at Benares in 18o2,J and at Shahjehanpore in I854.§ 

Masculine SatL 

“ The most effectual blowing up, or rather the most expeditious case 
of masculine Sati, wo have heard of for some time, is that of the 
Rajali of Mandavio, and eight of his adherents, who have involuntarily 
put an end to their existence by the instrumentality of a quantity of fire- 
works which ex}>loded about their ^lersons. We have heard no particulars 
of this affair, further than that by some such occurrence as this, during 

* The North-West Gazette. 

t Ben(j. Police Rep. for p. 9. 

X Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N, W, P., 30th Juno 1852. 

§ Ist Apiil 1854, p. 358, and 26th September, p. 488, 

N 3 
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some such rejoicings, such a catastrophe has taken plaoe/*~jSomiay 
Gcuietie^ 23rd November 1839. 

This is scarcely worth noting except tliat there is a practice of male 
Sati or Koor. This was probably a mere accident, such as Froissai't 
describes as having occurred iu the French Court, King Charles the Sixth 
being one of the sufferers. 

Indian Opinion contains a curious case of male Sati^ reminding us 
of the so-called Gymnosophists of Alexander's time. On the morning of 
the 3rd November last, in the Lahore District, a fanatic, of the name of 
Ummer Singh, was seen to go out with a pot of water in his hand, and 
fire in the other, and, when spoken to, would not answer. He went to a 
held in the midst of a vast jungle, and collected dried branches of trees, 
brushwood, and grass. When the tree-heap was sufficient, ho perfoimed 
his oblations, combed his hair, took off his clothes, and lit the funeral 
pile, on the summit of which he placed himholf and became Suttee.’’^ 
Allied to this was the act, de^crilwd by Forbes, f of a Hindu visionary 
who, taking his wife and four children for a walk on tlie l>each at Back- 
Bay, in the environs of Bombay, informed his wife that he had received 
an invitation from the deity to go to heaven and to take his family with 
him, and then deliberately drowned them. 

Other Brahmins, described by the same autlior, devoted themselves to 
death by eating until they expired with the surfeit. 

(3) Suicides in Consequence of Physical Suffering, 

Tytler mentions that, among women ami sick or old {lersons in Bengal, 
the crime of Suicide is very frequent, and lie attril)utes its prevalence to 
the induence of such docti’ines as that laid down iu the following stiikhig 
passages from the Shaster.H ; — 

“A mansion with bones for its rafters and beams, with nerves for its 
cords, with muscles and blood for raorbir, witli skin for its outward 
covering, filled with no sweet perfumes, but loaded with fmees and urine,— 
a mansion infested with sickness and sorrow, the seat of malady, haunted 
with the quality of darkness, incapable of standing long, — such a mansion 
of the vital soul let its occupier always cheerfully quit," 

The natives of Bengal not unfrequently destroy themselves in despair 
when the subjects of incurablo maladies. Formerly these suicides of 
the diseased and the aged were publicly effected with all the formalities 
of a religious rite, — the self-devoted individuals being burned alive, 
throwing themselves into pits filled with ignited materials, being drowned 
in the (^g^s, or cruslied to death at Juggernath.f 

♦ Frimd of Indui^ November 21Hb', 1S66. 
t Op CU,y Vol. L, p. 491. 

I Many interesting particalars relative to the commission of Saicide by persona wbo 
were diseased, poor, or despised, will be fotuid in Ward's work, Tol. XL, Srd edition, pp. 116 
and 121. See pages 4S2, €87, and 654 of this Manual. 
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In Professor T. W, Wilson’s Memoir on the Painful Affections of the 
Stomach termed by the natives of Bengal “ pectsooV* or $ool<-badna'^ 
(Indian Annals of Medical Science, October 1854), the author mentions 
that so oi)Btiuate is this peetsool considered by the natives, that it is 
attributed to a woajioii in the hands of Siva, who inflicts the blow, but 
cannot remove the disease ; the sufferer, in consequence, often despairs 
and seeks relief by suicide.* The same number of the Annals also con- 
tains a very remarkable caso by Dr. J. W. Madge, of the Madras Horse 
Brigade, in which a native horse-keeper hanged himself about eleven 
hours after receiving a very severe kick on the abdomen, wbicli caused 
great depre««sion and excruciating pain. In addition to other injuries, it 
was discoven*d that the duodenum was entirely divided across (except 
one small htrip) as if by a sharp iustrumeut, and the edges everted to the 
extent of linlf an inch at each end. 

In a trial at ISlynjioui ie, the accused stated that liis wife, eleven 
or twelve years of age, committed suici<lo by cutting herself across the 
alxlomen with huaya^ ‘•because of the paiiih in tlie]»elly which she had 
long endured;” the circunistaiicc*' of the cji'^e rend(Tcd this stHtement 
improbable. Two asM^ssor*', Tlmkoor^, acquitted him, remarking that 
“ women o ften threw thcmselrcs into wells when suffering painP The 
third, a Yukcel, convicted him of wilful murder-f 

A case has already been cited (at p. 632) in which a woman, when 
huflering from a paroxyMii of pain in the >tomac-h, to >\liich she had lieeu 
for some time subject, took up a sickle and killed her two children, and 
then end(‘avored to cut her own throat. 

The following report appeared in the Calcutta Indian Daily yews 
of the 24th June 1868; — ‘‘A native woman, residing at Garden-Reach, 
having for several months been sutiering from a disease of the bowels 
which caused her intense pain, entreated her relatives to take her to the 
Ganges, and thus put an eud to her. Failing this, she committed suicide 
by bunging.” 

Dr. Woodford has long considered that tlie pain, low spirits, and weak 
health produced by the prowiice of lumhrict in tlie intestines in the rioe- 
ealing poor of Bengal combine as a cause of suicide. He has kiudly 
given mo a note to this cfft'ct. A case of this kind occurriug in the 
Calcutta Coroner’s Court, as long ago as 1848, will l>e found at p. 596; 


* I had an interesting; convcrsniiau fourteen years ago with Mr, AV, J. Ellis, then of 
Pobnft, who considered that .W badm deiwnds ujH»n excessive tish -eating, cspeoially of 
Hilwi fish. It prevails among all classes of naii>es, fn>in the richest to the jv^iresu It had 
almost disappeared from the Pnbim Jail miico the use of HiImi had been discontinued. He 
thought that, nt any time, he couhl tlnd a huinlred case-s in Piibnn. He hod never dwcovcrfii 
any aatisfactory explanation by examination, lie had seen se\*eral ca«H^ in 

which the patients ha<l destroyed themselves. 

t Nixamut .Vdn^lut UeiKirts, N. W. P., Hist May p. Till 
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and I have befoi*e me tlie i*oport upon an inquest hold in tho sarao Court 
on the 5th August 1869 upon a poor creature who hanged liorsoif, in 
which Dr. Woodford states : — “ There were a good many worms. She 
was from four to five months in the family-way. I have noticed in my 
experience that persons trou!)led with woms sulfoi* much from depres- 
sion of spirits and melancholy ” 

Sec also jwge 432, for two cases in which jKjrsoiis, the subjects of severe 
bowel-complaints, cut their throats for tho purpose of terminating tlicir 
sufferings. 

(4) Suicide on Account of Grief or Shame, 

Tho following appeared in 1868 ; — 

It is reported that, whilst an as^i^tant master of tho Poona High 
School was dyifig of brain fe\er, lii.s wife threw lior^^clf Into a well, and 
perished tw’o hours l>efi»ve her Iiiisbancrs death. I'lsni this case, the Indu- 
prohash remarked that approat'hini: separation of her l>elov<*d 

consort, whom she loved so w<‘ll on earth, to be foilowetl by a WTetclied 
life of perpetual soelu'^iou, misery, ami degrmlation, and tbu thought (d' 
her l>eiiig j)ersecuted, instead of Inung syinpathizetl with and (*onsoled hy 
her reiutive" in her b<‘reavoment, nui‘«t lin\e emboldened the jHKir girl to 
tmcouiiter tho terrors of a watery gra\e.*’* 

In some statistical observations on suieidt* in India, which will lx? 
found below, Dr. Muir, of Madra*’, comments as follows, with ajiiiieorreid 
}H‘n, hut with clear judgment, upon the fact that, wliile twice as many 
males as females voluntarily put an end to their owu lives in England, 
the proportion is exactly reversed in this country : — 

“ The jKisitiou of a wife in Imlia is very different frmu wlmt it is in 
England. Having no soeial status, or if any, a very degradt*<i one, 
regarded by their husbau<ls more as a hcnant than as a i’ouquuiiou ; 
absolutely i>assive in everything, and subject to tho will and caprice of tho 
lords of tlieir destiny, the Hindu wife is commonly treated with con- 
tempt, seventy, and cruelty. 

“A Hindu marries not so much to gain the affection and sympathy of 
one who will share witli him the trials, and assist him in hia struggles 
with the world, as to have pfjKsc.^»-ioii of one who will lH‘ar children and 
be subservient to lii*« rule and pas«iion^. Mutual eonfidence, kindness, 
or concord arc, therefore, rarely found to exist amongst them. 

“The undivided family of a Hindu (numl>ering many mcml>ers of 
different degrees of relationship) may have many of tho advantages 
ascribed to it, but it is unquestionably a fruitful source of the most 
serious family quamds. 


• Frkndof April 2, IHGS. Capt. MoaUows Tsylor luui admirably deacrib^d tho 
poattioQ of aa hidioa i%idow m lara. 
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The young wife thrown into such a family, invariably at a very tender 
age, is too frequently treated in such a harsh and domineering manner, 
as to drive iier to despair, when she resorts to self-destruction as tiie 
only effectual means of relieving her from a miserable existence. 

“ These family discord-, as well as the loose and immoral lives too often 
led by the husbands, are not only the most common cause of suicide of 
young women, but also account for the larger uumljcr of females than 
males putting an einl to their lives/* 

Ah in the case of homicide, vtdf p. 429, so al-o in suicide, we nball not 
always Ik? f-afe in admitting that the dc'^perate act has really been 
prompted by the trivial cau^^c which alleged. Thus we find in tlie 
Annual ll(*port of the Chota Najrpoie district, for 1869, the Coinmissionej 
mentions that the iveoplc ha%c an “unhappy prt)penHity to resent the 
8light<*st insult or imputation by putting an end to their own existence.’* 
One woman pui^oricd licr-clf, becau*'e Jicr hu^baml reproved her for Ixdng 
untidy, and another because she was a-ked to feed her own cJiild. We 
have here the alUgrd cauus of the rash act-, but I cannot believe that, in 
reality, tlic whole history of human nature pr(*sentri a single iiistauee of 
motiveless sclf-murd<i, (*xcc})t where in-anity ha- been the cause. 

A ea«o singuluily illustiative of certain remarkable sentiments and 
customs eutertained by the R‘ij{>oots was tried at Kaira (Bombay Presi- 
deru’y) in 1S29. Nurrotampoorec Byrugee told the Avife of Natron 
Niithoo, Kajpoot, that her hu-hand was an ill(*guimate son. The stigma 
tints cast in hi- character was so great in the e}es of the wdfe, who was 
nl-o a ItaijHKU, as to iiHlu<*e her io for-ake him and to commit suicide^ 
The Raj{K>ot, therefore, to re\(*ntre thi^ injury, “abandoned hi- house 
for hostile pur|H>'^es’* against the other, as un(lcr-t(K>d hy the term Bahar- 
nratfee. In IeA\ing, he uttcreil thieats of re\engc, and shortly afterw'ards 
vnriou-^ act- of depredation and ile-truction of property were committe<l 
on p<*rsons re-iding in and about the menaced {K^r-oifs village, (hi the 
e<»uinii.s-iou of eaeh of the-e act-, a Jhan-a letter \wi^ f(»uud placarded near 
the sjM)t to the following eflect ; “ Nurrotunipooreo, come and redre-s the 
injury you have done me, or I vow I will plunder, burn, and murder in 
yout name, and the guilt shall In? upon your head.” Thi- crime l>eing then 
gically u}>on the ineiease in the Kail a Zillnh, and a seNore e.xainpic licing 
needful, Narrou Rajpoot was bcuteuced to fi\e years* imprisonment with 
hard labor.* 

Forbes mentions^ that suicide was a crime generally practised, when 
he wa.s statiom'd at Dhuboy, by the higher class of Hindu widows, who, 
being interdicted from re«marriage, were led into imprudences. Their 
InKlies were often found in the public wells of tlie city ami villages iu 


* IWiia.si»’ HeimrtH, p. 21. 
t Op, CK., V«l. II., p. (t. 
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the Pergunna, but none of the Brahmins in the Panchaut, nor any Hindu 
officer took the smallest trouble to prevent these occurrences. They 
became, at last, so frequent that he had affixed to the market-place and 
city gates an order that the body of any female found in a well or tank 
within the district should be exposed naked for twenty-four hours before 
it was taken to the funeral pile. No more suicides were committed, “ or,” 
ho adds with great cautiou, they wore carefully concealed from my 
knowledge.” Here the worthy Magistrate was, unknowingly, indebted 
to his classical reading for a precedent in the case of the virgins of 
Miletum, countrywomen of Thales, among whom an endemic of suicidal 
mania was at 'once quelled by the edict which Forbes repeated at 
Dhuboy. 

Modes of Committing Suicide in India. 

In the table above alluded to. Dr. Woodford shows that, in twenty-one 
cases, suicide was committed in the following modes : — Hanging, 10 ; 
Drowning, 6; Arsenic, 3 ; Cut-Throat, 1 ; by a Narcotic Poison, supposed 
to be Opium, 1. 

Dr. Muir, of Madra«»,* has formed the following conclusions upon very 
extensive data: — *‘In India, of the various methods of committing suicide, 
drowning occupies the first position, and after it comes hanging. In 
England, hanging occupies the first position, then follows poisoning, cut- 
throat, and lastly drowning. In India, men resort to drowning and hang- 
ing as a means of feelf-destruction in about equal numbers, while six otit 
of seven women who commit suicide prefer the water. In England four 
times as many males as females destroy themselves by hanging, and four 
limes as many males as female^ by cut-throat, whilst the number of males 
and females who commit suicide by drowning and by poison is about equal. 
The number of suicides by lethal weapons is exceedingly small compared 
with that which exists in England. The most common causes of suicide 
iu India are, according to Dr. Muir, jealou'-y, family discord, destitution, 
and physical suffering. Jealousy, with all the bitter feelings which it 
engenders, is the cause of a large number of female suicides.” 

The Report of the Inspector-General of Police for the Madras Presi- 
dency in 1869 gives confirmation to the above views. Among the entire 
population of that Presidency, 566 males and 829 females committed suicide. 
A large majority of suicides were from drowning ; 259 males and 145 
females hanged themselves ; 18 males and 29 females died by poison ; 
and 22 males and 4 females used weapons. 

It appears elsowheref that out of forty-nine Suicides upon whom 
inquests were held in Madras, in the two years, 1861 and 1862, theiv? 
were, from drowning, 42 ; from hanging, 6 ; and from stabbing, 1. 


♦ Op. Ciiat. 

t Madras Mc<l. Quart. Jour., April 1, 1S03, p. 340. 
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Dr. Beatson found* that, in forty-one cases of suicide in which he had to 
investigate the cause of death, at Dacca, in the year 1865, twenty-ono were 
Mussalmauns, twenty Hindus; twenty-seven wore females, fourteen males. 
In thirty-eight cases, including all the females, the method of self-destruc- 
tion chosen was hanging. The remainder were one, a Mussulrnaun, by 
gun-shot wound ; one, a Mussalmaun, by drowning ; one, a Hindu, by 
poisoning by opium. 

LAW. 

The Indian Law regarding Suicide is laid down in the Indian Penal 
Code, Chap. XVI., section 300, except. 5; and sections 305, 306, 309. 

The crime of attempting to commit Suicide w'as, previous to the year 
1860, punishalde under the provisions of Section 19, Reg. XIX. of 
1807 ; see Xizamut Adav\lut Reports, Vol. UL, Part 1, of 1833, p, 842. 

RAPE. 

Instances of this crime appear to be of great frequency in India, and 
there is also reason to belie \o that persons are, hy no means rarely, 
charged fahely with its cominhsion. 

In the investigation of cases of Rape, diificulty may sometimes arise 
wdth regard to the (luestion of Puberty, 

Cohabitation in mairiage certainly takes place much earlier in India 
than in other countries; and, conhcquently, the development of puberty 
in frequently hastened; but it appears very doubtful whether menstrua- 
tion naturally occurs much sooner in life in India than in Europe. 
Dr, AVeblfb Pathologia Indica contains some iinj)ortant remarks on 
this subject by Baboo Modusooduii Gupta, vnIio shows that, accord- 
ing to Subhruta, “ tlie menstrual discharge begins after the twelfth^ 
and ceases after the fiftietli year.” Angira, one of the Hindu law-givers, 
says, that girls are called Rajas w^ala (or females with menses) after the 
tenth year. Atri and Ka.'^yapa (Hindu sages) state that, if an unmar- 
ried girl discharges the menstrual fluid at her fatiier’s house, the 
father incurs a guilt similar to that of dcstroyinga feetus, and the daughter 
becomes Brisalee, or degraded in rank. It appears that this doctrine is 
generally acted upon throughout the Hindu community. According to 
tlte Baboo’s observation, the females of this country generally an*ivo at 
the age of pul>erty after the twelfth year, when they are fit for all the 
purpo.ses of marriage. He thinks that Menu very judiciously fixed the 
time of marriage of females at twelve with men of thirty. Most of the 
females of this country begin to menstruate after the twelfth year, or at 
the beginning of the thirteenth, and the function continues till the fortieth 
and, in some cases, to the forty-fifth. Menstruation at ten years is very 


liul. MeU, Gaz., April l.>t, 1860, yu 81). 
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uncommon; it probably does not occur in more than one or two instances 
out of a hundred females. It is perhaps equally rare for it to be delayed 
l)eyond the thirteenth year. It is tlie custom of tho country, in their 
early man*iages, to send the girl at perhaps nine years, occasionally, to 
the house of her husband; but, if tho husband bo so distant that this 
cannot be done, menstruation is generally delayed till the thirteenth year. 
He believes that the catamenia appear sooner or lator according to tho 
mode of living of the females, and tho sexual excitement to which they 
may be subjected, as he finds that the fir^t menstruation of girls in good 
circumstances generally takes place when they arc eleven years old, even 
in some cases at ten years. Ho never observed a female in indigent 
circumstances to menstruate earlier than tho ago of twelve years. Ho 
has been informed by several women that, when the menstrual fiux begins 
as early as in the eleventh or twelfth year, it does not, in many cases, 
recur for a year after this first appearance; but, after that })criod, the 
secretion again takes its natural course. It may, therefore, be fairly ques- 
tioned whether or not this, which is suppo.^ed by them to be a first appear- 
ance, may not be rather a first copulation, and tho result of a ruptured 
liymen.’'^ 

Dr. Robert on concludes that “ the age for the earliest commencement 
of menstruation, either in India or England, may bo taken at nine years.” 

‘‘ Although the average age of puberty in India is earlier than it is in 
England, we may doubt if puberty does actually appear at an earlier 
jieriod of life in the one country than in the other.” 

“ The remarkable diiference between the establishment of puberty in 
Europe and India, consists in the far greater proportion of Hindus who 
arrive at puberty at the ages of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen.”’|' 

When at Howrah, I examined the body of a poor girl, stated to bo only 
twelve years old, wlio had lived for iieaily two years with her husband, 
a man between twenty and thirty years of age. Her general a])pcarance 
was that of a well-grown child of eleven or twchc — there were iiouo of 
the outward sigus of puberty. The uterus was that of a child. The 
vagina, however, was considerably developed. 

I have seen the particulars of a case given by Dr. W. A. Green, then 
of Dacca, in which he had to perform craniotomy. The patient was a 
Hindu girl of twelve in labor with her first child. The head was im- 
jiacted, and she died undelivered.} Dr. Chuckerbutty informs mo that 


♦ op. Citat, p. 277. 
t Hid, p. 127. 

X I>r. Stoakley, of Nortlmmpton, Co. Virginia, rolatM the case of a negro girl, Utirfem 
years of age, who brought forth a healthy chihl of ordinary si/o, after a natural labor of a 
remarkably easy character . — Phiiadtlphin Med^ Escaminer, April 1855, and Afed. Chir* liev, 
for October of that year. 
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bo knows an unquestionable case (he knew the child-mother from infancy) 
in which a girl became a mother at ten. 

He says that they are ft’oqiiently mothers at twelve and thirteen. 

In European girls born in India a tendency to early puberty has been 
rather frequently observed. Dr. R. F. Hutcliinson kindly sent mo two 
cases,* in which European girls born and brought up in India menstruated 
BO early that they might have been mothers when eleven years and seven 
months old. 

Dr. Fayror has given the ages at which twenty-seven girls, in the Cal- 
cutta European Female Orphan Asylum, began to mcusti'uate.t They 
M^cro all of pure European lineage. The earliest age was at twelve years 
and two months in a girl born in India. Of the whole number 

Four coininenfcd between 12 aiid 13 year< of age. 


Eight 

If 

f> 

13 and 14 
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Nine 
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14 aud 15 

•f 

Five 


,, 

15 aud 16 

*f 

One 



16 aud 17 



According to the Abbe Dubois, who resided in the Madras Presidency, 
Hindu girls, although raan-ied at a very early age, remain at their parents’ 
houses until the first appearance of inen*^truation, when, after certain 
ceremonies, (hoy are sent to tlieir liushands. 

Mnhomedan Law regarding the Age of Puberty, 

A girl is allowed, in law, to have attained the age of majority when 
the signs of puberty appeal-. — Macnaghten's Mohmnmudan Law, Sloan^s 
Edition, p, 256. If a girl exhibit certain signs of womanhood at the 
ago of nine, ten, eleven or up to fourteen years old, she is, in the language 
of the law, denominated baligha hilulamut, or adult by puberty. Should 
she exhibit none of those signs up to her fourteenth year, yet, on her 
attaining the age of fifteen years, she will he deemed an adult, and, in the 
language of the law, will bo termed baligha bissin, or adult by majority. 
It was held that a girl of eleven, if an adult by puberty, is at liberty to 
contract mai-riage with a person cither her equal or inferior in condition, 
without the couseut of her mother or other guardian. Such marriage i.< 
available in law — p. 266. 

Kob(jrton mentions the case of a Factory (iirl, who became pre^ri»a»t in her oleveatli 
year. 

According to Taylor, the earliest age at which impregnation has been known to occur is 
nine years. 

In consultation with Dr. Baillie. ho mentioned the case of the daughter of a native gentle- 
man, in Calcutta, who was delivered of a child at the ago of eleven years. Some native 
graduates present said that her age was about eleven years and five mouths. Baboo Nanny 
Lall Dcy wiys that it is not unusual to sec girls of ftetlve who arc jiarents. 

♦ Ind. Med. Ga«., Dec. 1, 1868, !>. 277. 

t Ind. Amials of Med. Science. No. 26. for March 1870, p. 142. 

o 3 
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All assertion cither by male or female of their having attained the age 
of puberty, after tliey are twelve, or thirteen, or fourteen years old, should 
1)0 credited and received as conclusive — p. 267 . 

The earliest period of puberty, with respect to a girl, is nine years — 

p. 228 . 

For a very full discussion of tliis question see the case of EThatteejah 
Bibi, which came before Mr. Justice Norman ; Ordinaiy Origiual Civil 
Jurisdiction ; Calcutta, May 16 th, 1860 . 

I am indebted to Moulvio Thumeoz Khan, Khan Bahadur, for the fol- 
lowing valuable note on Mahomedan practice as founded on Mahomedan 
law : — 

Under the age of seven years, intercourse with a female is distinctly 
and wholly interdicted. 

After the seventh^ and from that to the 7 ibith year of her age, cohabi- 
tation with a wife is admissible, provided that bho be steady and robust, 
aud exhibits unequivocal signs of advancing pubescence. 

The practice, as it obtains amongst Mahomedaiis in Bengal and Upiier 
India, ib that a man has iutcrcourso with his wife only when she is about 
to menstruate for the first time. 

It is stated that Mahomed married Ayesha when she was only seven 
yeai's of age, aud that she was considered nubile at nine* 

According to Aboo llaneefa, a male cannot bo cousidored to have 
amved at the age of puberty, until he has completed his eighteenth year, 
unless he is proved to have indulged in or to be capable of sexual iutcr- 
course, Yoosuf and Moohumaud say the fifteenth year.* 

lu English law, an infant under the age of fourteen gears is presumed 
to be unable to commit a Rape ; nor is evidence admissible against him 
to fehow that, in point of fact, ho has attained the full state of puberty, 
and was capable of committing the crime.*!’ 

I find cases in which lads of fifteen and sixteen years wore convicted 
of Rape. There is an instance on record, in which a boy, thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, was found guilty of the crime, aud sentenced, in 
consideration erf his youth, to throe years’ imprisonment^ And another, 
in which a boy of the san>c age was inaprisoned for two years with labor 
for attempt at liape on a child of ten, doubt existing as to the consumma- 
tion of the crime. § One, in which a hwl of f(n$rteen was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisouinent for Rape on a girl of alxiut the same age.|| 
Aud auother, where a boy only ten yew’s old was convicted by the futwa 


V Index to Macnaghtea^H fitpoits, VoL I. 
f Uo»co« and AreWwld, oa cited by licaufort, p. ^»7Gr 
X Nbuiniut Adawlut Kepotia, Vol. lU., p. 147. 

§ Ihiii, June 10, l»5ri, p. 9G2. 

|] Nlxaiuut Adawlui KeporU) N. W. F., 4tli Uecembef 1802, p. 1452. 
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of rape on a girl, three years of age ; the Court seutouced him, as for a 
inisdomearior, to imprisonment for one year.^ 

Except as it may affect responsibility^ 1 do not think that the plea of 
early youtli has much validity in India. 

Mr. John Mayuo observes :f “ By the English law there is an invin* 
cible presumption as to the impossibility of a Eapo being committed by a 
boy under fourteen. Hero, probably, an earlier date would be fixed, and 
possibly the Court might follow some of the American Judges in treating 
physical capacity as a matter capable of proof and to be proved, indepeu' 
deiitly of any arbitrary presumption (1 Bishop, sec. 46'">). 

It is, however, always a matter of great difficulty to obtain a correct 
answer with regard to a native’s age. Singular questions sometimes arise 
ill the Courts upon this point. A lad calling himself twelve year sof age, 
but who appeared to be alxjut fourteen or fifteen, was convicted of rape 
on a cliild of nine ; and, with reference to his extreme youth, was sen* 
tenced to only three years’ iraprisoiiinent with labor in irons.J A* 
prisoner tried at Bundlekuiid for Itapeoii a child of seven, represented his 
ago to be eleven years ; although, in the opinion of the Sessions Judge 
and of the jury, he must have been about eighteen years old.§ 

In the case of females, however, it will be generally inquired of the 
Meilical witness, not how old the girl is, but whether he considers that 
who has reached the ago or condition of puberty. 

According to the English law, the unlawful and carnal knowledge of 
a girl under the age of ten gears is punishable by pc*nal servitude for 
lite ; and, if the girl is above the, age of ten^ and under the age of 
twelve gears^ is punishable by penal servitude for tlireo years ; and, in 


♦ Niznmut Adawlut IJoports, X. W. I*., Vol. III., p. 87; and Beaufort, para. 3018. 

t (^)nlnleJltn^u•^ on tin* 1, l\ 0., p 213. 

X Nizainiit Adawlut Keporl‘«. X. W. P., 2Nt October 1853, p. 1.320. 

§ /A/f/, 5th May 185-1, p. ITl. A man t»f Banda. v\ho confc^'Otl to the murder of his wife, 
declareil, on trial, that he was t>>elvc ^'ea^^ ol o^e; allhmi^h, in the Judge's opinion and in 
tliatof the jury, it was clear (hat he wa> not le>s than thirty, lie had, moreover, thick 
iimsiachios ami a biLsliy beard 1 — Ibid, 9th September 1853, p. 1155. A prisoner convicted, 
at AUahaliad, of murder and robl>ery, was recommended by the Sessions Judge to a mitigated 
piinisbinent on account of his youth, he appearing to be only sixteen year.s old. At the 
thamiah, the prisoner stated that hi*? a|?e was twenty-six. The Jiulj;os of the Superior Court 
obscrvetl, that the Sessions Jiulge had not couforme«l to the Circular Order No. 105 of the 4th 
December 1811, which directs that, whenever a Judge may have rea.son to believe that a 
prisoner has stated his age inaccurately, he should specify on tlic record of the trial liis 
opinion as to the apparent age of the prisoner. It is not sufficient to say (as the Sessions Judge 
had done in the present case) that tho prisoner is not of mature age.” He was therefore 
called upon to supply this defect. He reported that, having again had the prisoner brought 
lieforo him, “ his apparent age was twenty.” Sentence of death was t>assed.— Nizamat Adaw- 
lut KeporU, N. W. P., Ist Dt^cember 1852, p. 1423, Another question of the same kind 
arose in a trial al Bareilly in the same year— /ftitf, 30th July, p. 750. See also a very 
remarkable case involving a question of this kind— SOtU September 1852, p. 1005. 
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these caseh, it is immaterial whether the act was done with or without the 
consent of the female,* 

Under the 9 Geo, IV., Chapter 74, for tho East Indies, soctiou 65 
it was enacted that “ If any person sliall unlawfully and carnally know 
and abuse any girl under the age of eight years, every such offender shall 
bo guilty of felony, and boiug convicteil thereof, shall suffer death as a felon ; 
and if any person shall unlawfully and carnally abuse any girl above the 
<*gc of eight years and under the age of ten, any such offender shall 
be guilty of a misdeaineanour, and being convicted thereof, shall be 
liable to be imprisoned for such terra as tho Court shall award.” Here 
it will be observed that the Indian Act gave a loss age by two years 
than tho English AcU The spirit of tho Indian Act did not, however, 
appear to be adhered to in the Courts of this Country. It was held that 
the consent of a girl of tho ago of eight years was immaterial ; and 
the prisoner was convicted on a charge of “ illicit carnal knowledge of 
•the prosecutor’s daughter. It was alSo decided, in a conviction for 
Rape upon tho person of a girl “ aged about ten years,” that tho oflTenco 
is Rape, with or without the consent of the child, if she is under agc.”§ 
The rule practically carried out in tho Courts of this country would 
appear to have generally been that consent on tho part of tho female, 
when under pitberty, cannot be received as any mitigation of the crime. 

It is certain that some married girls of nine and upwards live with 
their husbands. || It may not be considered that this arrangement takes 


♦ R()sr<>e and Archbold, nb cited by Beaufort, p. 577. 

t As quoted by Hou^?h, p. 44S. 

X Nizaiuut Adawlut Reports, Yol. II., p. 452. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. 11.. Part 1, of 1».>2, p.544. In another case where 
the girl wa.s ten years old, the higher Court of the N. W. P. decide<l that the ocqui* 
escence of the girl wa^i, with reference to her immature age, immaterial in law%” — Nizamut 
Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 8th DeeemlK*r 1854, p. 813. Some time previously the Ses- 
sions Judge of Chittagong held that, in the case of a girl of ten, tlic coasont »>f a child 
of so tender an age could not extenuate the prisoner’s guilt, — Nizamut Adawlut Re|K>rt8, 
25th November 1853. p. 791. See also a similar opinion in the cases of children of nine , — 
Vol. I., of 1851, p. 471 ; and Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. \S\ P., 2lst October 1863, 
p. 1326 ; and in that of a girl aged from seven to nine years, p. 880. 

Ij Set* Baboo Modusodun Oupto’s statement, cited above; also the citsc of a Rajpoot, 
who murdered his mother-in-law, in consequence of the latter’s objecting to the consum- 
mation of his nuptials with her daughter, “ a girl about seven years of ago ” to whom be 
bad boon betrothed (Macnaghten’s RejKirts, Vol. I., p. 92). InHlancc of a girl “ some nine 
> ears of age who lived with her husband (Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. 11,, Part 2, 
1852, p. 45). Case of a girl “ ten or twelve years oltl, who cohabited with her husband, 
hut unwillingly. (Nizamut Adawlut Reports, 24th Feb., 1855, p. 253). Also a case of Rape 
on a married girl whose age did not exceeii thirteen years,” and who it appeared had not 
reache<l imberty, but who had “ lived with her husband for some time,” and “ had been 
in cohabitation with liim,”—Report8, Vol. IV. of 1854, p. 657. On the other hand, we meet 
with rather frequent cases, especially Up-country, in which it is positively asserted 
that girls of twelve and upwards have been married lor some time, but have not cohabitc?d 
With their hunbands. See Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., 4th January, 1854, p. 11 
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place with the consent of these unhappy children — indeed we have acme 
Very strong evidences to the contrary ; still, while such a custom exists 
in the country, the rule, although not loss strictly enforced in the 
cases of unmarried children, should l)o and indeed is somewhat more 
cautiously dispensed in the cases of those who are known to have lived 
in their husbands’ houses, whatever their ages may be. 

The Present Law of India^ as it affects age, is that a man is said to 
commit “rape” when he has sexual intercourse with a woman, with or with- 
out her consent, when she is under ten years of age. — /. P. C., sect. 375. 

We find Mr, W. Doriu, one of the Judges of the Nizamut, holding, 
in 1826, that “the English doctrine regarding the assent of children 
being immaterial, he was against adopting it in this country, whore 
females came to maturity so early.”* 

Some extraordinary pleas occasionally arise out of the Question of 
Consent in these cases. A -wretch of Budaon, when under examination 
for Rape upon a child six years old^ but to appearance only four^ 
repeatedly declared that the poor infant seduced him into the commission 
of the act.f Again, in a trial at Shahjehanpore, the prisoner, an adult, 
admitted his guilt, pleading that the girl, who appeared to be only six 
years old, of her own accord came to him and consented to the act.J 
A Mugh lad of seventeen having committed Rape on a girl about eight 
years old, admitted the act, but said that it was with her consent, and that 
he had had previou«« intercourse with her. This was disproved by the state 
of her person, — swelling, hasmorrhage, and destruction of the hymen.§ 
I have taken the details of sixty-six trials for Rape from the printed 
Reports of the Nizamut. || In only fourteen of these cases did the accused 
escape senleuco by the superior Court. 


(a girl twelve years of ago, who had l>oen raped, declared that, though married 

a year previously, she had never cohabited with her husband : this was contirmfti by the 
evidence of her husband, her m<»ther, and grandmother. The Medical Officer gave it as 
his opinion that the girl was a virgin prior to the rape). AWo fhtd^ March 16th, 1854, 
(a girl calling herself tmlre^ but thought by the jury to be Jourlcen, having had similar 
violence committed upou her, deposed that she had been married for a year, had lived 
with her husband in the same house, but had not been carnally known by him. The 
husband deposed that he had been married to the girl a year ; and that, during the last 
three or four months, she had lived with him ; they slept separately. The Civil Surgeon 
found such injuries as led him to the opinion that Kape had been committed on her person. 
The High Court observed that the near approach to maturity of the girl might be 
thought to cost doubt on the statement that consummation had not occurred during a year's 
union with her husband, still there appeareil to be no reason to question the truth of 
her charge). 

♦ Macnoghten's Reports, VoL II., p. 452. 

f Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W, P., Hth June 1853, p. 767. 

J /5iW, 80th Decemlicr 1832, p. 1568. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports. May .30, 1856, p. 869. 

(i That is, of the Calcutta Court, up to April 18.51, mcludiii^ ibirteou ea^es reported m 
Vol. I, of the Decisions of the Nizamut Adu\!ut <d the N. \V P. 
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In these sixty-six cases, the ages of the females are stated as follow : — 
Four years^ 1; 2; between six and seven^ 1; seven, 5; seven and 

eight, 2; eight, 1; nine, 3; nine and ten, 4; ten, 8; ten and eleven, 
2; eleven, 1; twelve and thirteen, 1; thirteen, 5; young girl, ago not 
mentioned, 1 ; fourteen, 1 ; fifteen, 1 ; fifteen and sixteen, 1 ; sixteen, 
2; adult women, 19; widoios, 5. 

It will be observed that in thirty, or nearly one-half of these coses, the 
females were under the age of twelve. 

More recently, a wretch was sentenced at Delhi to twelve years’ im- 
prisonment for a Rape and aggravated assault upon a woman seventy years 
of ago ! ♦ Another monster was found guilty, at Bareilly, of a Rape upon 
an infant apparently not more than three or four years of age, and still 
suckled by her mother I f 

A writer from Saugor, early in July 1870, mentioned that a blind man, 
charged with committing Rape upon a child of three years, had been lately 
convicted by the Commissioner, and sentenced to four years* rigorous 
imprisonment. 

In a large proportion of the cases of the younger children, it was very 
clearly proved that rather severe injury had been received. It is men- 
tioned in several of the recorded cases that the vagina was lacei'atcd. In 
a case where a girl of twelve was raped (uot included in the above sixty-six 
cases), the Civil Surgeon deposed that tliere was a rupture of the lower 
part of the vagina to the extent of half an inch.J In another case, a 
poor infant of six years, but apparently much younger, was found by the 
medical officer to have sulForod rupture of the hymen and laceration of 
the perineum and vagina.§ In one instance only docs the violence of 
the assault appear to have proved fatal, in a girl of ten, who made a 
declaration that she had been violated by two persons. The medical parti- 
culars of this case are not given. | 

In another case (not counted with the above) it appeared, in a trial at 
Bareilly, that a girl eight or nine years old was violated by a man of 
twenty-five. The girl did not mention the occurrence to her mother 
until the evening, when notice was given to the police. A dhaee exa- 
mined the girl, and stated that a Rape had been commiltcd on lier person. 
She was sent to the thannuh, from thence to the dispensary, where the 
native doctor examined her, whence she returned homo and died- The 
length of the interval between the assault and the gtiTs death, docs not 
appear iu the printed report. It was positively assorted that the deceased, 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. 1*., June 1851, p. 871; sen oaHc iu whieli this atriM'ity 
was committed uiwti a woman of sixty -four. — Loud, i/ed. OozUta, January 1850, p. 38. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., Ibt February 1853, p. Ul. 

X Itnd^ 10th March 1855, p. 33C, 

§ /5id, 8rd March, 1855, p. 376. 
j{ Jbid, Vol. L, p. 542. 
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although betrothed, Lad uot cohabited. The Civil Surgeon examined the 
body and stated that, in his opinion, Rape had been committed on her 
person, and that diarrhoea had preceded death ; that such mlment may 
have been caused by fright and alarm, but that ho could not state dis- 
tinctly that this resulted or was brought on by the injury of Rape, as 
other things may have assisted the alarm, and he did not know exactly 
what took place between the injury and death. The Courts held that 
there was not sufficient evidence to connect the death of the deceased 
with the violence perpetrated on her person, and acquitted the prisoner 
of murder — but found him guilty of Rape.* 

The existence of a Purulent Discharge in the female is only racntioneil 
in one case that I have met with. A man was accused of violating a 
child of ten. The Civil Surgeon deposed that lie could not state posi- 
tively that a Rape had been committed, but that the discharge was not 
natural. There was a slight white discharge from the vagina, and slight 
swelling of the external parts of generation. These appearances might 
have resulted from such a cause as the violence alleged ; the discharge 
might have been the result of other caii«<es besides violation or its 
attempt. The higher Court observed that it was a material omission in the 
Sessions tludge uot to inteiTogate the Civil Surgeon particularly whether 
the girl was or vras not still a virgin. Neither does it appear to have 
lieen inquired wlictlier the accused suffered from Gonorrhcea or Sypliilis.f 
I have treated several casesof Idiopathic Infantile Vaginitis ( Taj lor, p. 996 ) 
in India. Cases of jVewia Pudendi occur in India, but by no means so 
fn'quentlyas might bo expected, when it is considered how common cancrum 
oris (malarious phagedena) is in the damp district's of Lower Bengal. 

The question has been mooted, in England, wlietber Rape, attended 
with Completion {i, c. Complete Pei>eti'ation) can be perpetrated on a 
child of Ten by an adult maii.J The question is of some practical mo- 
ment, and a careful investigation of some of tlM3 cases presented to the 
notice of medical officers in tliis countiy might assist in elucidating it. 

Still it is greatly to he regi'ctted that a merely pliysiological question 
of this kind should, both in England and in India, have tended to screen 
atrocious criminals from the full punisliinient due to their guilt Thus 
Taylor cites a case in whidi the evidence left no doul>t that the crime bad 
been committed on the person of a girl about ten years old. The Sur- 
geon stated that there were consideraWo marks of violence about the 
pudendum, but Completion {u e. penetration) was, in his opinion, physi- 
cally impossible on a child under tcu yeara of age. Upon this evidence, 

* NizamiU Ada^lut Reports N. W, ‘iOtli 1385, 

t /Alt/, 26th March 1855, p. 884, Tins iiuiH>rUint point has been fully discussed and 
^oijyhcd by Taylor, p. 244. 

I Taylor, pp. 641-42. See also an important ca^o, Nizaimit Adawlut Reports, N, W. P., 
Vol. Ih (1862), p. 1218. 
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tbe charge of felony was abaiidoue<l.* So, in this country, a lad, appa- 
rently about fourteen or fifteen years of age, was tried for a Rape on a 
girl of nine. He admitted the act, but asserted that it was with the 
chiid^s consent. A woman, witness to tho sooruthal^ deposed that con- 
nexion had taken place. The Civil Surgeon’s deposition was to tho 
effect that a Rape was attempted ; but, from the tender age of the child ^ 
he did not consider it could forcibly have been effected.^'^ The prisoner 
was, however, convicted. In the case of a man tried for Rape on a child of 
three or four, the Civil Surgeon deposed that, on examination of the girl, 
** he found specks of blood and laceratiou, from which he concluded that 
Rape had been attempted'^ The prisoner was convicted of an attempt at 
rape;” but, the case being one of unusual atrocity, ho was sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment with hard labor in irons, — tho usual punishment, on 
conviction for Rape, being imprisonment for seven years. J Again, iu a trial 
at Aziragurh, a lad of eighteen was convicted “ of an attempt at Rape, tho 
medical evidence not sustaining the completed otfenec.” The Civil Sur- 
geon was of opinion that a Rape was not effected, but he spoke to the 
rupture of the hymen, and to injury, from forcible connexion, having 
been inflicted on the vagina. In consideration of his youth and tho 
“slight injuries” sustained, ho w^as sentenced to the mitigated punishment 
of three years’ imprisonment. § It is difficult to perceive under what cii‘- 
cumstances the crime could have been held, in tho above cases, to 1x5 not 
“Rape,” but an “attempt to commit Rape,” when it is an established 
principle of the English law that “ a sufficient degree of penetration to 
constitute Rape, in law, may take place without necessarily rupturing the 
hymen” — “the degree of penetration being ijuite immaterial ; ”|| and while 
it has been maintained, in India, that proof of penetmtion of the vulva, 
without rupture of the hymen, is sufficient to substantiate a charge of Rape.H 
On the other hand, I find, in the Nizamut Adawlut Reports of the 
North-Western Provinces, a case in which a person, apparently about 
eighteen years of age, was tried for Rape on a child of seven. The evi- 
dence of the midwife and of the Civil Surgeon went distinctly to show 
that the crime had been Completed,'^'** A second, in which tho Civil 
Surgeon deposed that such marks of severe injury existed upon the per- 
son of a child of eight, as to lead to tho opinion tliat “ Rape hud been 
committed by violence. ’’ff And another, where tho sufferer was a child 


♦ Page 991. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Rc])orto. N. W. P., 21flt October p. 182S, 

X Ihid^ 1st February IS^, p. 141, 

§ md, 7tb March lSa5, p. 817. 
t| Taylor, p. 991. 

^ Nizatttul Adawlut Keporbi, Vol, TL. of 1852, Part I, p. 548, and Vol. IV,. p, 20. 

Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P.. >lh May 1854, p. 471. 
ft Ibid, 11th February 1858, p. 20«. 
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of ubout four years, in which the prisoner was convicted of Rape and 
sentenced to seven years* * * § imprisonment, it being in the opinion of the 
superior Court “ clear from the evidence of the Civil Surgeon that the 
offence was CompleteJ** Also, in the case of a child aged about six, 
but apparently younger, the accused was convicted of Rape, the Civil 
Surgeon deposing that the lacerations inflicted were very extensive, and 
that a Rape had been ^^perpetrated to the extent possible on an in- 
fantr\ It is merely frivolous to argue, as a point of law, even that 
complete vaginal penetration is impossible in any infant, however young, 
when it is certain, from numerous recorded instances, that such penetra- 
tion has been effected in children of all ages: the fact that this penetra- 
tion has, in very young girls, only been effected by severe laceration of 
the parts should, most assuredly, not be held as a mitigation of the 
atrocity. J 

The existing Indian law rules that “ Penetration is sufficient to consti- 
tute the sexual intercourse necessary to the offence of Rape” — I. P. C., 
sec. 375. 

It has been decided in England that any introduction of the male organ 
within the vulva constitutes penetration.§ 

Dr. Guy resolves the question as follows : — “ The least possible introduc- 
tion of the male organ within the vulva, even short of the rupture of the 
hyraon, and without the omission of semen, constitutes Rfipe, provided it 
be done forcibly and against the will of the funale (p. 37). 

In eases of alleged Rape, the Medical Officer’s opinion will, not uufre- 
quently, be required as to the manner in which the criminal may have 
prevented his victim from offering valid resistance^ and from crying 
londly. In several of the recorded cases, it ap}>ears to have been clear 
that the females were either held by accomplices (3) or bad their hands 
tied, or placed under them (3). In a very large proportion of the cases 
(12) it was declared that the females’ cries were stifled by wrapping a cloth 
across their mouths. In one case a woman of twenty stated that the 
accused stuffed his ungowcha into her mouth; a girl of uiue w<is similarly 


* Nizaniuf Adawlut Reports, 10th May 1852, p, 431. 

f Ihid^ 23rd March 1855, j>. 371. 

X la a case tried at Cuttack, the medical officer deposed that the sufferer, a child aged 
about niuc j’cars, “had lost all traces of virginity," — Nizaiuut Adawlut Rejv)rt.>4, 21th Octo- 
ber 1851, p. 487. In another case, of a girl of nine, the Civil Surgeon of Agra licposcd that 
he “ saw the child on the morning of the 28th November, on the fimrth day after the occur- 
rence, and perceived no signs of violence whatever, wdiich he considered must have remained 
visible if the injuries described by the two women had existed on the 25th. lie, however, 
said that the girl was not a virgin; and that, if she had on any iwcvious occasion had con- 
nexion with a man, marks of ^ iolence would not have remained. It was admitted that she 
had onee visited her husband’s h(*use. Here we have the opi lion of an experienced 
Surgeon of the |>ossihility of tlie act in a girl of nine. 

§ Arehbold as cited h> tiny. 

V 3 
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gagged. This 1ms also been done in Bombay; a man of Abmednugger com- 
mitted Rape upon a child of nine, “having stuffed a cloth into her mouth.”* * * § 

A girl of eight said that the defendant stifled her cries by compressing 
her cheeks with his fingers; and, in another instance, it appears tliat a poor 
child’s mouth had been filled with sand. 

A singularly brutal cose occurred in the Dinagepore district in 1868. 
A woman, having gone to tlie haut, did not return at night. Her hus- 
band and relations, going to look for her, found her body in a jungle, naked, 
with several wounds on it, and with a small lattee pushed down the 
throat. A man, named Boolchand, who was seen returning with deceased 
from the haut, was suspected, and confessed that he and others took the 
deceased into the jungle, where one man committed Rape; another, on 
going to follow his example, was struck by the woman, which so enraged 
him that he took Boolchnnd’s stick, and, after striking the women several 
blows with it, struck it down her throat ; they then stripped her and 
threw the clothes into the river.f I have seen two cases of Rape, in each 
of which there was a mark of rather severe biting on the cheek. In a case, 
whicli I have also cited in the Section on Blinding (Chapter on Mutila- 
tion), p. 484, a poor girl of twelve, who was forced by her husband, said 
that he bit her left cheek, tied both her hands wdth cloth, and bit her 
thumb ; he then tightened a cloth round her neck, and pressed his fingers 
into both her eyes and blinded her.J 

The class of cases which is likely to occasion the medical ofiicer most 
uncertainty in this country, i< llmf in whi<*li, although the great l>ody of 
the evidence tends to esitiblisli the fact that girls past the age of puberty, 
and accustomed to sexual intercourse, have l>een violated, some of the 
statements of the prosecutrices and their friends are not susceptible of con- 
firmation by medical evidence. In many of these instances, it appears 
highly probable that much additional coloring is given to the facts, with 
a motive which is self-evident. This mixture of falseliood with truth, 
however, calls for the utmost vigilance on the part of the medical ofiicer 
in a large proportion of his medico-legal investigations. § 

Cases occur from time to time, in which it cannot bo doubted that a 
charge of Rape has Ixjen trumped up for the purpose of bringing the 
accused into trouble ||, — thus : 

* Bellattis’ Rep., p. 1.3. 

t Bengal Police Rep., for 1868, p. 293, 

X Nizamut Adawlut Keporta, November 19, 1857, p. 396. 

§ See a case eapecially illustrative of the difficulties involved in these inquirics.—M'sa- 
mnf AdaitltU Reportn, 17th October 1853, p. 663. 

i) Men know well, in many a shyre, how often that many folk endyght Prestys of Rape 
at the scssyons, and, as there ys sometyme a Rape commytted mdedo, so ys there ever a 
Rape Burmysed were the women never so willing, and often time where there was nothing 
done at all. Ye se not many sessyons pass hut, in one shvre or other, this pageant is played 
over/’ — fi’n' Thoman Sfijtph/c(ici/on o/ 
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At the Calcutta Supreme Court, 11th February 1862, Henry M was 

tried upon a charge of Rape. The defence was that the charge was 
trumped up by one Manuck Sing, zemindai* of the village in which the 
prosecutrix and her witnesses lived, in revenge for several disputes which 
had arisen between him and the railway authorities on account of the latter 
having made roads through his property, for the conveyance of bricks 
to the lino. The evidence for the prosecution was full of improbabilities, 
and there was discrepancy between the statement of the prosecutrix 
and that of her witnesses in many important particulars. The jury, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, returned a verdict of not guilty.* 

The crime of Adultery is punished, both socially and legally, f with 
so much 8 everit 3 p''in this country that, in many cases, there has been strong 
reason to believe that (when the law pun. shed both parties alike) women, 
detected in its commission, have charged their paramours with Rape4 
Wherever it was possible, the opinion of a medical officer was obtained 
by the judicial authorities in cases of this kind; but it frequently hap- 
pened that the reports of native midwives, or of other and probably less 


^ UnffUshman^ 12th February 180)2, 

t Under the Indian Penal Code (section 497), Adultery is puni^hed wirh imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to five year'*, or with fine, or both. In 
such case, the wife ia not punishable an abettor. 

Old Laws, 

Any person commiltinpf Adultery — “ Penalty”— Imprisonment with hard labor for any 
period not exceedmijj seven years, and two yea^^ in lieu of stripes. Rec^ulation XVII of 1817, 
section 6; Regulation II of 1831, section 1. See cases in which both parlies were cou- 
victcil, and sentenced to imprisonment. — Xhninut AdnwltU Reports (N. W. P.). February 
7th, 1853, p. 185; June 1851, p. 619 ; October 26th, 1811, p. 623. 

A person accused of Rape was punished for A'lultcry by the Nizamut Adawlut of Calcutta 
in 1824. A bearer wa.s sentenced to imprisonment for Adultery with a woman in Calcutta. — 
Nizamut Adawlui Report^^ Decemlier 23rd. 18.54, p. 802. 

By tlie ancient Mussalmauu Law, it was hehl that, if a person found a man with his wife 
or female slave, and the wife or slave be assenting to the whoredom, both parties might be 
slain. There appears, however, to have been reservation to the effev’t that killing tvas only 
justifiable where the slayer was not able to prevent the criminals from effecting their pur- 
pose. **Zeaa” (which included adultery, fornication, rape, and incest) was punishable by the 
law only upon the evidence of four men, cye-witiie>scs to the fact, or upon the confession of 
the offender four times repeated ! Under which circumstances, the punishment awardctl— 
stoning to death — was probably seldom inflicted. 

By the Hindu law of Menu, an Adulteress of high rank was to be devoured by dogs in a 
public place, and the Adulterer to be burned to death ou an iron bed. A mechanic or servile 
man, having connexion with a woman of twice-born class, was to lose the part offending — 
c. viii., s. 371-2-4. It is mentioned in the Ayen Akbery that, where the man is inferior, he 
shall, in all cases, be put to death, and the woman shall have her nose and ears cut off, — 
Gladwin's Trans., r. 3, p. 211. If appears, however, to have been ruled by Menu that, where 
the parties were of equal rank, the man was not to be punlsUotl for Adultery if the woman 
consented, 

t Macnaghten’s Reports, Vol. II., pp. .317, 926, 1254; Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. II., 
Part 2, p. 496; Vol. III., Part 2, p.39; Vol. IV., p. 427, Nizamut Adawlut Reports, (N. W . 
P.), for August 1851, p, 300. 
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iotelligent foinalos had to be taken. Coueideriug, liowrever> the extreme 
care and strict fidelity (rather than the high degree of medical knowledge) 
required in investigating tlie generality of cases of this description, it must 
bo evident that much caution should bo observed in receiving the opinions 
of native women upon tliem, and that it would be safe to expect from 
these females so ncmch explicitness of detail as to render the reports of 
their evidence available of submission to competent medical authority. 

The native midwife is always of low caste. The Hindu midwives, in 
Bengal, ai*e Chuniarins, the skinner caste. They are often quick-witted, 
but are barbarously ignorant. In Calcutta, in June 1862, a midwife is 
said to have declared that she had practised since she was eleven years 
old. 

These dhaees often give their statements with great confidence and 
fullness. In a case where a man had found his daughter, aged nine, lying 
senseless in a field, and with blood flowing from her private parts, and had 
her examined by a midwife at the thunuali, tliis woman d(‘posod ‘Ubat 
connexion had been violently made, the hymen broken, and the act 
consummated.” She also declared that the girl had not lU'rived at the age* 
of puberty, and that slic was too immature to have any sensual desire.” 
The Sessions Judge remarked that it appeared that the deposition of the 
Civil Assistant Surgeon had not been taken on oath. The statement of 
that officer was, he thought, iueonclusive for the pro^ecutiou, aud, it being 
of a negative kind, his appearance on trial was not considered neoes.sjiry 
or expedient, with reference to the distance of his station from that t>f 
the trial. He agreed with the majority of the jury in tiudiug the prisoner 
guilty. The Judges of tlie superior Court remarked that the evidence 
of tlie Civil Assistant Surgeon, which the Sessious Judge regarded as 
inconclusive, could not, in justice to the prisoner, be denied weight. Ho 
examined the girl, at tlio latest, four days from the evout (the dhace 
examined her on the day after). He stated that “ tliero were no signs of 
inflammation, nor any evidences to show that violence had been committed; 
the hymen was, however, absent. He added liis opinion that it was pos- 
sible that no signs of external violence should remain five days after the 
crime, but that would depend on the amount of violence used. The 
Court held it to be, if not altogether impossible, yet in the highest degree 
improbable, that, liad tlie mai'ks of violence described by the midwife 
existed on the 19th, no trace should remaiu on the 22tul. The Court 
also considered the midwife’s earliest statement to be inconsistent with the 
assumption of Rape having Ixjeu fullp commUtvd on a virgin child of tlie 
immature age of eight or nine. It spoke of little or nothing more limn 
that* the girl had recently lost her virginity ; slight partial laceration was 
alluded to, but not swelling or bleeding of the parts, which were addi- 
tions made in the subsequent examinations of this witness. Further, 
there was no proof (except the father’s statement, not made in his earliest 
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charge) that the girl’s marriage had not been consammated. The Court 
ordered the prisoner’s ^qulttal and release.* 

One Kewal was tried, at Delhi, on the accusation of a girl of ten, for 
an attempt to commit a Rape. Two midwives, who examined the person 
of the child, deposed that an attempt to commit a Rape on the child had 
evidently been made, but that the act had not been consummated. The 
superior Court called upon the Sessions Judge to report whether the 
Civil Surgeon was examined as to the completion of the offence, and, if not, 
why the evidence of that officer was not taken on a point in regard to 
which it would have been of the highest value. The Joint Magistrate 
explained that there was no Civil Surgeon stationed on the spot, and that 
it was only in extraordinary cases, reejuiring particularly great profes- 
sional knowledge to elucidate them, tliat the sufferers were sent to the 
Civil Surgeon at Delln. He did not consider the rules regarding the 
examination of European medical officers applicable to this case. The 
evidence of the experienced women, called dhaees^ whom he employed, 
he consiilered j)rel‘erable to that of the Native Doctor stationed there. 
Unless there were an order existing (which he was not aware of there 
being, apj)licablo to that district), making it necessary to expose the body 
of a fenmlo suffering from Rape to a person of the other sex, he should 
always think it best to avoid doing so [I] The female herself, if possessed 
of any modesty, would generally object to such a course as well as her 
friends; and forcibly to do so, while no direct order applicable to a case 
occurring so far from Delhi existed, might subject the Government officer 
so acting to accusatiou of illegal or at lea.^t oppressive conduct. The 
superior Court considered that the explanation given by the Joint Magis- 
trate for dispensing witii the evidence of the Civil Surgeon was satisfac- 
tory, The Court do not a[)pear to have taken into considerution that 
officer’s most que^tiouablo opinion that, iu cases of Rape, examination by 
midwives is always preferable to that by persons of tlie other sex.j* 

In a largo proportion of cases, investigations cannot be made by the 
medical officer, until the lapse of a couhiderable period from the time at 
which the offence is alleged to have l>een committed. Where this delay 
is believed to ha>e been owing to design or carelessness, or no steps have 
been taken to obtain the testimony of midwives or medical opinion, the 
complaint is generally J (not always) § disallowed. 

In some instances, this delay, whether unavoidable or intentional, is so 
great, as to render it impossible that the medical officer should give more 

♦ Nizamut Atlawlut Reports, N. W. P., 20th April ]8o4, p. 431. 

f AM, 14tli Februar>’ IS33, p. 236. 

X RcjKirts, Vul. I. of l«5l, p. 530 ; Yol. II., Part 2, of 1852, p. 87 ; Vol. IV., p. 250. Soloct 
e.l Ciuses, Fob. 20, 1858, p. 78. 

§ A case in which the Rajie was committed on the 21st Aii^ist, complaint made at the 
tlmimah on the 28th, and then only by the husband’s son, a lK>y of nine or ten years. Conffie- 
tion, Nizamut Ada wlut Re)»orts, Dec. 31, 1855, p. 934. 
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than a negative opinion. In other instances, however, as in certain cases 
of young children and of unmarried girls, an approximative opinion may» 
not unfrequently, be formed, even many days after the commission of the 
ofieuce. Thus, in two cases of full-grown girls, finding tlio hymen injured, 
but not in process of contraction, — I have been enabled to state my belief 
in the truth of the allegation that penetration had probably occurred, for 
the first time, a fortnight or three weeks previously. 

As in England, evidences of Emission are not required here to estab- 
lish the crime of Rape. I find only one case in which the question of the 
presence of spermatazoa was referred to the Chemical Examiner. Hero 
the medical officer of Umritsur transmitted a portion of wadded rezae 
(coverlet), suspiciously marked, to Mr. Siddons, but zoosperms could not 
be detected. 

As the crime of Rape is often committed with brutal violence on young 
children in this country, bloodstains are frequently noticed on the clotlies 
of both parties. 

There are many cases in the criminal records of this Presidency, in 
which the ravisher sought more or less successfully to destroy the life of 
his victim. A man of Bhaugulpore, having committed a Rape, and being 
alarmed at the threats of the female to have him punished, attempted to 
kill her, by cutting her throat, and then tried to escape.* * * § 

A Sylhet man committed a Rape on a girl of ten, cut her throat, and 
was sentenced to death. "f 

A girl was found in the fields, at Sarun, witli her throat cut; it was 
supposed that the murderer had first ravished her, and then mur- 
dered lier.J 

In a trial at Bareilly, a man confessed that he liad enticed away his 
master’s daughter-in-law: three others accompanied them, two had criminal 
connexion with her, and, upon her refusing the third, she was thrown 
down, and killed with a sword. § A lad of Benares, who stated himself 
to be eighteen, but who appeared to be fourteen or fifteen years old, con- 
fessed at the thannah and Magistrate’aS Court, that ho had carnal know- 
ledge of a child of seven, had caused her death by so doing, and had stolen 
her ornaments. The body was found concealed in a room, much decom- 
posed, with a stone on the chest, and a cloth wrapped round the neck. 
Dr. Lackie, on removing the cloth, found that the whole of tlie soft jmrts 
of the neck had been destroyed, from which he inferred that it had licen 
compressed, and that Strangulation was the probable cause of doatli.|| See 
also a case by Dr. O’Dwyer at p. 694. 


* Police Report, L. P., 1810, p. 18. 

t Ibid, 1845, p. 37. 

J Jhid, for 1850, p. 6, 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reporta, N. W. P,, 30th October 1852, p. 1258. 
jj /bifl, 14th June 1853, p, 793. 
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Wliere women hare died soon afiter haring been raped by sereral 
men, death has been attributed to nerrous exhaustion. Upon this point 
I was obliged, in 1867, with a remarkable fact by that excellent physio- 
logist, Dr. J. Barnard Davis. He wrote : “ When Mr. Lawson first 
wrote to me on the subject, he spoke of Marquesan women haring boasted 
of haring received embraces from a large number of men in one night 
at their feasts. T think he said above a hundred, or at all events not many 
less than a hundred. I made the objection tliat it was impossible for the 
woman to bear it and live, and again impOhsible on the score of time, 
allowing ten minutes for each act. In eight hours, the number could not 
exceed fifty. He has now sent me an attested statement of what he 
and others have observed, and speaks of instances in which five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, tliirty, up to a hundred acts have occurred in succession. 
He names one case, in which he heard a parcel of boys, next morning, 
count over and name a hundred and three men who, during the night, had 
had intercourse with one woman, for there was but one woman of the 
party, and he cuts down the time to five minutes each.’^ Dr. Davis justly 
adds, “All tliis, no doubt, is voluntary, and all the effects of violence” 
[in ordinary cases of Raj>e by many persons] “ have to be deducted.” 

We find several instances wboro women of this country have killed 
those who att<*mpted to ravish them. In 1845, a woman of Monghyr 
was acquitted of murder by the Nizamut, she having inflicted the wound 
on the deceased which led to his death, when he was attempting to 
violate her person.* The readers of Indian History will be familiar 
with the instance which occurred in 1696, when Sooldia Singh, a rebel, 
having overrun Bengal, killed the Raja of Burdwan, and taken his 
daughter prisoner, attempted the honor of the latter, when the spirited 
girl stabbed him to death with a knife wiiich she had concealed, and 
then pierced her own heart. 

It appears in the Seir Mutaqheriii that it was universally reported that 
Soojo-oo-dowla received a dangerous stab from a noble young Roliilla 
lady, whose honor he attempted, and who was immediately dispatched 
by his eunuchs. Akber, wlieu ho assailed the honor of a princess 
of Meywar, the wife of Pirthi Raj, was compelled, at the dagger’s point, 
to revoke an edict of infamy which he had issued against her race. 
Hononible mention has alrea<ly been ma<le in these pagesf of the courage 
with which the Queen of Ganore, when taken captive in her last strong- 
hold, defeated her enemy in the moment of triumph and maintained her 
own virtue. 

The Hindu mistress of Baz Bahadur poisoned herself when the 
importunities of her captor, Adam Khan, became dangerously violent. 


* Police Reports, L. P., 1846, p 15. 
f Vidt «#pra, p. 298. 
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The Nkamut Adawlut Reports, VoL L, p. 1, contaia the case of a man who 
pat his wifh to death, at her own request, in consequence of h^ loss of 
honor (rcm having been violated by several persons* 

Fatal Injuries Inflicted in the First Act of Connexion. 

Mr. Verelst wrote, in 1772,* “Women in the East are transferred with 
little ceremony ; and, whether they be wives or concubines, the men seldom 
await their consent When Colonel Clive defeated Surajah-oo-dowlah, 
MeerJaffer sent to offer the Colonel some hundred of Surqjah’s women 
who were taken in the comp. Were our laws of Rape (girls under ten 
years of age are incapable of consenting under our law) and rules of 
evidence enforced, one-half of the males would incur the penalty of death.” 

There is a very important sot of cases which, it is to be trusted, are 
almost peculiar to this country, examples of which sometimes come under 
the investigation of medical officers. These are instances in which Fatal 
Injuries are inflicted on the Persons of Young Girls in the First Act 
of Connexion, 

In 1847, there was a trial, at Bancoorah, in which Mr. Cheek, tho 
Civil Surgeon, was questioned whether ho thought it possible that a man, 
liaving connexion with a girl eleven years of age, could, without unusual 
or extraneous force, have produced rupture of the perineum from tho 
vagina to near tho anus; also, whether a wound of cliptical or diamond 
shape, large enough to admit three fingers, could have been caused by the 
simple act of coition. He replied, that he had never seen a case of the 
kind, but had every reason to believe that rupture of tho perineum might 
occur from a man having connexion with a child of that age. lie consi- 
dered, however, that tho mere act of coition would not produce a wound 
of the shape descriljed above. Ho thought that, if a rupture of tho 
perineum had taken place from coitiou, it would have been in a straight 
line from the vagina towards the anus. (It would appear that the body 
was not seen by Mr. Cheek.) He considered that a more rupture of tho 
vagina to the anus is not sufficient to cause death, although tho injury is of 
a very severe nature. In cases of midwifery, such accidents do occur, 
and are not necessarily followed by ileath. With regard to the prolmbility 
of the girl in question having died from the haemorrhage attending such a 
rupture, be considered that there is a great difference in various constitu- 
tions. In one case, death might be caused by a loss of blood, which 
would not be fatal in another. 

There cannot l>6a doubt that, in many cases, unusual and extraneous 
force is employed. 


* View of the Riiie and Progreas of the Rnglbh Government in Bengal, p. 141. 
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Dr. Taylor gives (p. 993) a case of Casper's of a child only ten years of 
age, whose vagina had been dilated by the mother, at first with two 
fingers, afterwards with four, and finally by means of a long stone introduced 
into it, in order to fit her for intercourse with men ! The hymen was not 
destroyed, but there were lacerations in it, the mucous membrane was 
reddened and painful to the touch, and there was a mucous discharge 
from it. 

In his description of Burmah, Purchas says:* ‘‘Gasper Balby and 
Got. Arthus tell of another cufttoino of f I'cir virgins, if that name may bee 
given them, for, say they : ‘ Virgines in hoe regno omnino nullas re- 

perire licet ; puclla; enim omnes statim a pueritia sua medicamentum 
quoddam vsarpant^ quo muliebria distcnduntar et aperfa contenentur ; 
idque propter glohulos quos in virgin viri gentant^ illis enim admit-- 
teudis virgines arctiorcs nullo modo sttfficeruiit,^^^ 

I was imformed by an emituMit Mis'itonary, thoroughly conversant with 
the customs of the natives in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, that he was 
assured that means are commonly employed, even by the parents, to 
render immature girh apfer viris by mechanical means, especially by the 
use of the fruit of the plantain ! f 

1 was informed by the late Dr. Ileathcote that an old Bengalee man, 
at Akyah, actually burnt tlie private parts of his wife, a girl of ten, to 
enlarge the opening ! 

Dr. S. C. Mackenzie informs me that he was told by a servant that 
the hawd^' who tram up girls to prostitution insert a piece of sola (the 
soft and spongy st('m of JEschynomeuo paludosa, from which “rice paper'* 
is made, and which supplies the place of corks in native pharmacy) as 
large as the vagina will contain, and then make the unfortunate sit in 
water : a diluting action similar to that of a sponge-tent is the conse- 
quence. Tliey gradually increase the size of the plug. 

Moulvie Tumeez Khun, Khan Bahadur, has sent me a note to the same 
effect precisely.^ This barbarity i^, of course, only practised by the most 
depraved. lie has ascertained that the proccas is repeated daily for montlis 
before the object is attained. 

There is a remarkable passage in the ancient Hindu law which may be 
liable to various const nictione, but which was, I believe, intended to act 
as a check upon this particular atrocity. In the 19th Chapter of Halbed's 
Code on Adultery, the 5th section is “of tlirusting a finger into the 
pudendum of an unmarried girl.*’ 


* Op. Cit., V<>1. V., p. 501. 

t Native friends a‘<‘<«re me that this atrocity cannot be common; and I am confident 
that it is not. As I have sUitod in my Introduction, one of the j 2 frcatcat errors which can be 
committed in formmj; an opinion of national character, is to assume that a criminal practice 
which, from time to time, makes its appearance amonj; a people, is a national caetom^ 

qs 
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The puuishixieuts vary accorUiug to the respective castes of the parties. 
There are six paragraphs, of which it will be sutficiont to quote three. 

“If a mail, either by violence, or by permission, thrusts his linger into 
the pudendum of an unmarried girl of a superior caste, the Magistrate 
shall confiscate all his possession, and put him to death.’’ 

“If one unmarried girl, by thrusting licr linger, &e., should make a 
passage, the Magistrate shall fine her two hundred pans of cowries, and 
give her ten lashes with a whip.” 

“If a married woman by thrusting her fingers, &(?., should mak<‘ a 
passage, the Magistrate shall cut off the hair of that woman’s head ; and, 
if she thus thrust her finger a second time, ho shall cut off two of her 
fingers, and cause her to be exposed through the whole city mounted on 
an ass.” — (pp. 277-78.)* 

Our criminal reports contain sevwal instances, in addition to those given 
above, in which such unnatural mechanical force was uudoubicdly used. 

In 1853, a wretch, of Baneooruh, was found guilty and sorntmiccd 
to fourteen years* iniprisoument, u{>on a charge of having commit tcil 
a Rape upon a girl about ten or eleven years of age, married, but 
living apart from her husband. There was every reason to believe 
the statements of the child, that “he took a small lattec, or 8ti(»k, 
which was in her hand, and, after using it, ‘ ad deobstrucmlam 
viam^ to considerable effusion of blood, succeeded in completing ins 
purpose.” The injury inflicted does not appear to have been dangerous.f 
In 1868, Sookoor Mahomed was found guilty, at Sylhet, of the “cul- 
pable homicide of his wife, who was at an age unfit for sexual intercoiirM*, 
and was wounded from the effects of violence used in a Ibrcibie violation 
of her person by her husliaud.” Unfortunately the medical evidence is 
not given. The Judge of the Court of appeal remarkeil that “ although 
the deceased is said by the witnesses to have been eleven or twelve years 
old, and had nearly attained the ago of puberty, there is not only the 
cruel violence of the act, from which «leaih ensued, bpt the medical 
evidence shows that the unfortunate victim was, for some time previously, 
subjected to unnatural practices.^ 

The following case also appears to me to come within this category, 
Sobanee Doss, also of Sylhet, was ofieuded with his wife, a girl of thirteen 
or fourteen, for going without him to a feast given by a noighlmur. It was 
proved, by the evidence of eye-witnesses, that he tied her hands togetlicr, 


♦ Tennant (Vol. L, p. 171) views these rules an jjarallel with those of the Ijcvitical 
and considers that they are intended to ptinish those acts by which the n>kenH of virginity” 
may be destroyed. While they bad this operation, it in also clear that they met, in the fullest 
possible manner, the crime which is the object of the present entjuirv. 
t Nizamnt Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., SOth November 1853, p. 327. 

X Nizamut Adawlnt Reports, May Slst, 1858, p. 199. There may be a doubt the 

meaning of this expression, but 1 believe that it refers to the extraneous force in question. 
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and aflerwardH !>eat her with a small bamboo. The girl died that night. 
Tho evidence of the Civil Surgeon proved that ** a stick or some blunt 
instrument had been repeatedly thrust into the vagina and anus, causing 
the perforation both of tho ))owel8 and womb; while the perineum^ or 
space between the two parts, had been so perforated as to render the whole 
of those parts noai ly one large ragged cavity, and from it two loops of 
the bowels, each a foot long, had escaped.” Tlie Judge considered that, as 
the neighbours say they did not liear any noise tlmt night, and as it may 
be reasonably supposed that so di*eadful an outrage would have been 
attended with heart-rending screams, it can only l)e supposed that deceased 
was gagged or had by some means been rendered insensible before the 
crime was p(‘rj)etrate<l. 

The Aluseum of the Caleutta Medical College contains a preparation, 
sent by Mr. G. Evans,* displaying the uterus, vagina, and greater portion 
of the external parts of genei'ation of a young Mahomedan female, show- 
ing laceration of tlio perineum, and a consiiierable portion of the vaginal 
sheath, the effects of violence done to the parts in the first act of copula- 
tion, by 'wliich a violent ha3morrhage, to the destruction of the child 
(barely twelve ytMirs old), was occasioned. The uterus and parts concerned 
w<jre diminutive and undeveloped, as miglit naturally l)e expected at 
tliat tender age, and before the process of menstruation had been estab- 
lished. Tin* eoagula at the bottom of the lK)ttle were removed from the 
vagina after death. The sudden and unlooked-for death of the child, 
on tlio tirst night of her marriage, and the unaccountable quantity of 
blcK>d found beneath the heil, and upon her linen, led to the suspicion of 
unfair means having been lesorted to for her destruction. The body 
having, ae.eordingly, be(*u exhumed to ascertain the cause of her death, 
the p(»rineuin and vagina were found ruptured in the manner described, 
and as is represented in tho pret)aration. But, as a judieial inquiry eli- 
cited no facts or eircumstances temling to show that any unlawful means 
liad been made use of by the husband to i‘ffeet his puipose, and his 
generative organs pre«entin2: nothing unusual to account for the appear- 
ances, while tht 5 inini(*diate eau^e of lier death was satisfactorily explained 
by lo^^s of l)Iood from tlie vagina, Dr. Webb believed that this might be 
(‘onsidered a case of extreme preternatural weakness or laxity of the 
genital system of the female, and one of very rare oeourrence ; for the 
eomnioii practice of Eastern nations, in forcing sexual intercourse upon 
ehildn*!!, of even earlier years than the subject of the present inquir)% 
would not appear to be attemled with similar disastrous consequences. 

This otfenec was made jmnishablc under tho Malmmedan law, when 
4 lcath was the result of the first attempt at connexion — see Skipwith, 
para. 9o2, where is cited the ease of a prisoner convicted of killing his 


+ riH* (toscrijition is by Dr. W<*bt>~Patholojoa Indicn. p. 28b. 
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wife, a girl of eleven years, in liis attempt to consumniato marriage, and 
eentencod to fourteen years’ imprisonment with hard labor. It is added, 
that the Civil Surgeon recorded his opinion that the violence hod been 
occasioned by the introduction of some hard instrument. (Nizamut 
Adawlut Reports, Vol. VI., p. 29.)* 


♦ From this and many tdher facts, it is evident tliat the ancient law- givers of this 
ctmntry, in providing for the early marriage of females, were careful to protect them against 
too early cohabitation. The practice of sending immature chihlren to their liuslmnds’ 
houses, whicliat present obtains, is c\idently as much an iiifruction of tl»o law of the land, 
as it is a violation of the law of nature. 

The practice of early marriage <»r betrothal has been usual in nearly all unscttlwl countries, 
and was common even in England up to the beginning of the eightc<‘nth century. 
The following examples may be cited from a multitude of others: Isjibel, daughter of 
Thilip the Fair, King of France, married Edward tlie Se<*o»ul of England, in her l*2th year, 
January 1308. Her siKJond child was b<»rn when she wa'^ 'seventeen ycar*» old. Her tddest 
daughter was married at fifteen ; her second w'as married in her ninth year to a child of fmir. 

It is mentioned in Abalduii's description of England m loot, given in Raumer’s History of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, t hat “the people in general are tolerably tall of stature, 
the nobles in great part little, which comes from tlie prevalent custom', of marrying rich 
damsels under age.” It is interesting t(» contrast this with the (>bser\ ati<»n of another stranger 
made in 18.3,"): “The Paf/mtis of France and the Contndhn of Italy are, physically, far 
superior to their degenerate masters ; while the nobility and gentry t»f England differ fr»4ii 
the pea.satitry, in hmb^ and feature, as the racir differs truin the dniy-hoise, or the grey- 
hound from the cur.’* 

'^The Civil Law' enjoined fourteen and twelve as the nuptial ages for male.s and females 
resjieciively. 

*• Lordmgs, siiu'c I twelve years wiis of age 
Husbands at the Church-door I have had five/’ 

Such abuses are quite {iKissibie. and, when e>(n?>Ii«.!icd. are very hard to put down. The 
following if> copied verbatim from the of Jiimuirv ‘JOth, IHi’.T ; — 

“The liescue StK'iety proposes the establbhiiieiit of u home for young fallen girls from 
ton to sixteen jears of age, of which there i** a luo-xt urgent iiee»l, the ,S<KMety having to 
refiLse applicants almost daily of thi'. lemler age.” 

Maurice Lord Berkeley (23rd E<lward I.) was contractwl in marri.agc at eight years of age, 
and was a father at lourtceiu 

W’'hen Richard II. married Isaliol of France, she was only eight years old. Froissart say.s 
that the King was told that his bride was “over young, and tliat this five or hi\ years she 
shall not be able to keep him company ; thereto he answered ami sailh, that she shall grow 
right well iii age.” 

The delicacy of Henry the Seventh’s constitution lias been attributed to the (alleged) fact 
that his mother, Lady Margaret iieaufort, was married when only nine years ohl, and that she 
was only ten w'hen Henry was born. 

Elizal>eth Hardwick, afterwards Countess of Shrewsbury, marnotl (Cir. 1533) before she 
was fourteen} her daughter tirace married in 15(J7- 8, at the age of twelve, Audrey, the 
eldest daughter of the tlarl of Southanipton, was laurothed to the eldest son of the 
Earl of Northumberland, but died in her fourteenth year. Her younger sister, iCliaaboth, 
was afterwaids married to Lord Percy, in her fffUfenth yfjar— this was in l(»G2. 

On the *26th April 1714, a petition was laid before the House of Ijords by Mrs. Mary For- 
rester, Maid of Honor to the late Queen (Anne), and now Ui 11. IL Highness the IVinrt^ss of 
Wales, setting forth tliat, about thirteen years ago, when she was but twelve years of age, she 
had been married to Sir George Downing, then ab^mt tifteen •, that Sir <>eorge going then to 
travel, he did, upon his return, show his dislike to the maU'h, wliich had prevented their 
cohabitation, therefore they prayed that they might be separated and at liberty to marry 
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In hig ruling upon tlio case of Sookoor Mahomed, cited at p. 690, 
the Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, Mr. U. J. Money, observed : ‘^In a 
gimilar case of Bawool Salia, tried by this Court, on the 4th October 
1843 (see Nizamut Adawlut Reports), the opinion of the Mahomedan 
law olftcor was called for before sentence was passed. He declared that 
the defence was punishable under the Mahomedan law, provided tlie hus- 
band had not previously had actual ctmucxiou WMtli his wife, and the 
(Jourt sentenced the prisoner to fourteen yearh’ imprisoninent with hard 
labor. Dr. Chovers, in his work on niedi<‘al jurisprudence, has a note upon 
this case, see page 482 “(now 692),” where he states that ‘from this and 
other facts, it is evident that the ancient law-givers of this country, in pro- 
viding for the early marriage of females were careful to protect them 
against too early cohabitation. The practice of sending immature 
children to tlu*ir hu^bamrs houses, which at present obtains, is evidently 
as much an infracture of the law of the lan<l as it is a violation of the 
law of nature.’ It is imposMble to doubt that such cases must often 
o<‘Cur, although the marital right may throw a shield over them, and pre- 
vent disclov'^ure or discovery. It is one of the consequcnccH of the perni- 
cious system of early marriages which, when followed by early co- 
habitation is Dr. C'be^er‘' justly renmiks opposed as much to the law 
of tlio land a'l to the law of nature. \Vhate\er may be the popular opi- 
nion on this subject, the unnatural practice has not the saiiction of law, 
and some restriction might be imposed, by legislative enactment, upon 
the parent to prevtuit hi" surremlering liis child, at too early an age, to 
what ean only be called the prostitution of marriage. I do not see by 
what right a girl of tender years is to be delivered over to a husband’s 
custody anti the rites of marriage before she is lit for their eousumma- 
tion.” 

In a case tried iii 1857, at Jessorc, where a wretch hacked his wdfe, a 
child of eleven, nearly to pieces, with a daOy l>ecause she refused to have 
connexion with him, the Sessions Judge, K. Jenkins, observed : It is 
an abominable, cruel, heartless custom among the lower classes in this 
part of the country, to allow Indrothed girls to go to their husbands, 
though of too young an age to cohabit with them. It occasions endless 
misery, and necessarily often bring" on j)rematui*e death to the wife, whose 
})areuth, regardless of cousequeuces, seem to think their duty is discharged 


again. Several of tho Lords, and cspocially the Bishops, «5poke against allowing a divorce ; 
and the matter was put off dll the 3rd of May, when ii upon debate, carried by 50 

against 48 to reject the petition, all the Bishops being against a divorce, lost it should weaken 
the obligation »f marriage.— 77ie Annals of Kinff Year thi FirM, 1716. 

The >ihole IVerago might be g(»ne through with similar results. Immature children were 
always separated for a few years, 8iill the practice certainly often letl to disgracefully 
early unions. 
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when making over, Ikj her age however tender, to the luishand on demand, 
their betrothed daughter.* 

These considerations probably lod the framers of onr Indian Penal 
Code to adapt the law of Rape so far to the circumstances of the country 
that it now stands as follows : 

‘‘ Section 375. A man is said to commit ‘rape’ who, except in the 
cases hereinafter excepted, has sexual intercourse with a woman under 
circumstances falling under either of the five following descriptions/* 

“ Fifthly — with or without her consent when she is under ten years 
of age.” 

“ Exception , — Sexual intercourse by a man witli his own wife, not being 
under ten years of age, is not rape.” 

It is to be feared that this reservation, benevolent as it is, does not 
fully meet the evil now in qucbtion. It will be noticed that, in two of 
the cases of this description the unhappy little vietiiub were about twelve 
years of age, and there cannot be a doubt that, as long as the wife is, in 
fact, a child^ this danger is incurred. Early in the present year the fol- 
lowing rejwrt reached India 

“At the Liverpool Assizes, last week, Mr. Justice Will(*s, in sentencing 
to twelve mouths’ imprisonment a man uain(‘d ThompMm, who had a‘'‘*aulr- 
cd a young girl in his employment, with intent, said it wan the duty of 
persons who had girls of tender years in their her\ ice to protect them 
and watch over their morality ; but the prisoner, instead of doing this, 
had attempted to destroy the poor girl’s character. He hoped that, in 
cases where girls between twelve and fourteen years of age were assault- 
ed, the question as to their con'^ent would attract public attention, and 
that largely, lie had had to try a great many cases of this kind, e«»[M^- 
cially where girls were servants, and where the masters, instead of pro- 
tecting the poor children under their charge, had attempted to corrupt 
them. He hoped that what the present Ilishop of Winehe<*ter had so 
often attempted, though unsuccessfully — to have the law which applied 
to girls of twelve years of age extended to girls of fourteen — would 
yet be accomplished ; and that the assaulting of such little ones would 
l>c an offenc.e against the law without any question of consent. He felt 
very strongly the necessity for further protection for girls of tendin’ 
years ; and it was quite absurd to suppose that a law which applied to 
girls of twelve should not apjily to girls of fourU*cn, as girls were chil- 
dren up to fully the age of fourteen.” 

I find, among the reports of medical olficers filed by the Nizamut, a 
case, by Dr. O’Dwycr, of Cliittngong, which appears to have a very 


Ni/amut Aiiawlut licroitH, F<‘l>rnarv 18 >7, |» 2011 
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important bearing upon ibis question. Here, the body of a child was 
found submerged iu u tank, with a laceration throughout the entii'e length 
of the vjigina, sufficient, in itself, to cause death; but the medical witnes-s 
believed that the body had been thrown into the water before life was 
extinct; he found some swelling about the neck^ and he believed the 
child to have been strangled, Tlie case admits of doubt, still it is 
probable that this girl, having been accidentally injured, was at once put 
out of the way. 

A rather similar crime was committ(;il in the iieijrhbourinjr district of 
Dacca. A Hindu had been married about four years to a girl not arrived at 
the age of puberty, but she continued to reside at her father’s house, until 
just before the fatal event, when the p^i'^oncr conveyed her to his own 
house. He stated that sho repeatedly refused to yield to his \\ihhes ; that 
ho seized her by the shouI<ler«, and accomplished his purpose by force. 
On getting up, he found that she w’as dead. Being frightened at the con- 
8e(iucneeH, he carried the body into the cow-shed, and, tying a rope round 
the neck, suspended the body to the roof, with the hope of making it appear 
that she had eoramittc<l suicide. This was denied by the evidence of liis 
family, and marks of hanging w'ere not di>covered. In the mofussil 
evidence, ru[)turo of the upper and lower vagina are alluded to, but tin's 
was not confirmed in the Civil Surgeon’s evidence. The only external 
marks found on the body were tlie swollen state of the features 
and face, and the oozing of blood from the ears and nose ; and these 
marks, coupled with the history of the ca^e, served to confirm the medi- 
cal officer in the opinion that the girl had been smothered or suffocated 
as by violent pressure, such as the weight of the man’s body upon her, 
and stopping lier mouth to prevent her screaming (prisoner was charged, iu 
the indictment, with binding cdothes over her mouth). — Sentence, imprison- 
ment for ten years with labor in irons.* 

It appeared, in a trial at Jessore, that a Hindu confessed that he had 
strangled a young girl to whom he was married, who was unwilling to 
remain with him, and who had rofus -d to sleep with him. Ho afterwards 
suspended the body by tho neck, trying to make it appear that she had 
destroyed herself. Tiio darogali stated that marks of strangulation and 
of injury to tho pudenda were apparent. The native doctor deposed 
that there were marks of a rope round the neck, and the appearance of a 
stick having been forced into the private pai'ts. The Judge of the 
superior Court considered that there was strong presumption that the 
prisoner had used tho girl iu a cruel and brutal manner before ho took 
her Ufc.t 

VVhilo wo have valid grounds for believing that, iu some of these cases, 

♦ Ni/amut A(liu\lut Ueporta, .lanu.'iry, March, ISob, p. 0. 

t Ihid, 3lst July ISM, p. US. 
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a prediepositiou to rupture of the immature parts is induced by previous 
mechanical dilatation, and that, in others, rupture is caused by unnatural 
mechanical force employed at tho time, it is only due to those who labor 
under such accusation to admit that serious injury may bo sustained, 
even by adult females, in the first act. Mr. Spencer Wells relates^ tho 
case of a woman aged twenty*six^ who had been a servant, and had 
“ always enjoyed good health until her marriage^ She suffered great 
pain at the consummation of marriage, and bled a great deal. On the 
second night she suffered still more. Considerable swelling of the labia 
came on, and she had great pain and a sen^iation of weight and <lrag- 
ging in the perineum. After a day or two, she iK'gaii to notice that some 
of tho fcBces passed by the vagina. Latterly the whole of the fcecal matter 
passed by the vagina, none by tho anus. At first, her account was iloubted, 
and it was thought that she had sustained this injury in a previous deli- 
very. It is euough to say that this question was fully investigated, and 
clearly decided in the negative by positive anutoinieal evidence. It at first 
appeared “ that the wdiole recto-vaginal septum had been torn away, but 
closer examination showed that it had merely been pushed upwards, that 
portion corresponding to the posterior segment of the hymen having ]>een 
torn through.” She was completely cured by operation.f > 

It is to be feared that the cxistcueo of a severe law, while it may 
possibly act as a rohtraint upon the bnitjdity of some men, in other 
instances leads to the commission of murder ; or to the coneealment, until 
too late, of serious iujurics, where, otherwise, timely assistauce might bo 
sought for and obtained. 

In the following cases the nature and extent of the injuries are clearly 
described. In a case tried at Tipperah, where a “robust young man” 
was convicted of Rape “on a very intelligent ehild eight or nine years of 
age,” the child “ was found by the neighbours in a very exhausted state, 
and with her clothes satumted with blood.” The girl, answering satis- 
factorily the questions put to her by the S(‘ssions tludge relative to tlie 
binding nature of a solemn alfinuatiou, was examined, and dehcrii>ad the 
violence done her veiy clearly. From her account the act would appear 
to have been com[)leted. 

The medical officer, Mr. Davis, <lebcribod the parts of genoi*Rtion as 


* Med. Times and Gassette, January 21, 1W»0, ]>.<»!, 

f The following case of Spontaimms Ilupture of tkf whieh must be almoHt unique, 

banlieen cited in the New York Medirnf Record, December 1 at, 1808, p. 44U: — Dr. M. A. Pullen 
brought a case of rupture of the vagina iK'fiire the 8t. Dans Medical S^rtsiety, It ha<l l)een 
suppoited to be uterine hasiiiorrhage which the uhc of tho tam]K>n had arreated. Upon 
examination with a speculum, it was found that the hsemorrhage had resulted from a rupture 
in the wall of the vagina, extending from the right side, near the os uteri, into the posterior 
cul-de-sac. The lady attributed the accident to a sudden effc'ct, while much excite<i, in 
lifting her infant, which had received a serioua fall, lie proposed keeping tlie adges of the 
rent in apfiosition by the introduction of sutures. 
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injured to the following extent, but it is to be observed that he examined 
the child some days after the occurrence took place. He said that the 
internal right labium bore marks of injury, and that there was a recently- 
healed laceration at the posterior part of the vagina. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether the act, to the attempt to commit which these injuries were 
probably attributable, had been completed, as the generative organs were 
in an undeveloped state. 

Bhella Gazi, of Tipperah, was convicted of culpable homicide for 
having caused the death of hia wife, an immature girl prolmbly eleven 
years old. The husband was a robust mau twenty years of age. Although 
they had been married two or three years, no cohabitation, using the term 
as descriptive of the connexion between man and wife, had taken place 
up to the fatal niglit. Slie was proved to have been the subject of such 
serious chronic disease of the lungs, stomach, and intestines that she must 
have shortly died. On the night in question, her mother-in-law and aunt 
are stated to have insisted upoti her sleeping with her husband. Towards 
midnight, after screaming loudly, she rin'-hed forth into the courtyard, 
where she fell prostrate. Her cdothes and person were deeply stained 
with blood, and she was in a state of complete exhaustion. She was taken to 
her mother’s house, where she died on the sixth day, having been unable to 
utter a word. After racutioning the internal disease alluded to above, Baboo 
Rativkiunoo^ Dutt, the medical officer, stated that, on examining the 
internal organs of generation, he found the vagina freely open from its 
orifice to the neck of the uterus, two inches and-a-half in depth.” [length ?] 
“ The raucous membrane of the inner surface of that part, close to the 
nock of the uterus, was very much excoriated, ulcerated, and inflamed, which 
state of things must have created severe gnawing pains and much irrita- 
tion. These injuries I consider to have been caused either by forcible 
penetration by a piece of wood or iron, or by immoderate” [by this 
expression the Judge of the Court and Nizamut Adawlut understood 
‘excessive violence in the act,’ which, doubtless, was the Baboo’s meauing] 
“ intercourse for which the deceased was not yet fit.” From the above 
appearances, I infer tliat the deceased had a severe attack of diarrhoea com- 
plicated with inflammation of the lungs. She also suffered from forcible 
cohabitation, which, together with the above maladies, caused her death.f 

Mr. W. Coiles, theu of Pubiia, has relatcdf the case of a girl, apparently 
about eight years old, who said that, on the previous day, a mau had 
forcible connexion with her, cau«»ing her most intolerable pain and much 
loss of blood. There were no marks of violence externally, but the 
orifice of the vagina was lacerated in its entire eireuraference, and the 


* Nizamtit Adawlut Keiwrts, May 4, 1855, p. 509. 
f IhUL .lime 5, 1808, p. 223, 

X Meil. Thuo’ii and Ga/etic, .bine 2, IHCO, p. 500. 
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porincuin was nearly torn through. Symptoms of general peritonitis sot in, 
and sho died on the seventh day. Post-mortem eTamumtiou , — On placing 
the loft hand beneath the uterus, and gently passing the blunt end of a 
})aper-cutter into the vagina from without, the pni>er-cutter reached the 
hand within the pelvis without meeting the slightest impediment. Hence 
fatal peritonitis. The entire track of the vagina was in a state of gangrene. 
Its posterior wall had been torn through, at its line of junction with the 
uterus, to the extent of an inch, and the edges of tlie rent were thin and 
jagged. The culprit, to all appearance a feeble emaciated man of twenty- 
three, confessed hi«^ guilt. 

Mr. Hinder, of the Native Hospital, Calcutta, gives* the case of a 
Mus.<*almaun girl, of delicate appearance, about eleven years of age, whom 
he treated with sucees*«< for a recto-vaginal tistuhi, about an inch long, said 
to be the result of forcible sexual intercourse. 

A ditlicult and eomplieaftnl ca^^e, in which the issue boro upon the 
nature and extent of the injury .sustained by the pudeinhi, w^as tried in 
1864. The ruling was ; ** Held U) be iiuprol)able, and physieally impos- 
sible. that n girl of toiiilor age should Ix' kille<i by any violence in Iliip(\ 
and not show any external signs of viohuico.” Queen r. Banec Madhub 
Mookerjee, 1 W. K., Cr., 29; Cowell and Woodman, p. ()I0. 

It was held by the Jinlieial Commissioner that a girl, fourteen years old, 
liad l)een enticed away foi* the piisonerV purposes ; that he had sexual 
intorcourso with her; au*l that she died of the etfeet^ of that intercourse a 
few hours afterward'*. Two midwive-^ state<l that the girl had !kt loins 
broken from having had connexion with a man, but a thinl declared that 
she had died from cholera. Cholera was raging in the village at that time, 
and many i)eople were dying of it daily. Several witin'Hses stutcil that, 
at the time of her death, she was evacuating and vomiting. The same 
witness(*8 say that there was no blood upon her (*lothes, whicii wore 
mlmitted to l>e the same as those she Iiad on wlien sin* %vent the evening 
l>efore. The »Iudge of the Af)pellate High Court inferred from the 
evidence that she was s[K;echle.ss from first to last. Th(» following are the 
Judge’s remarks u{X)n the medical evidt‘ncc, which it ap[K‘ars was given 
by a native ajMJtlieeary (a class who, at (hat time, were not taught Medical 
fJuri^prudcnce iii College). ** TJie native doctor wlio examined the corpse 
found the entrance to the vagina torn open, and a quantify of bkHwl 
extnivosated in the |>eivis. He found also extensive inflammation of the 
intestines and kidneys. Ho considered that death bail resulted from 
the girl’s having had connexion with a man before arriving at puberty. 
Now I am naturally unwilling to interfere in a matter of medical testi- 
mony, but the native dectoris evidence apj)ears to me not only impro- 
bable, but actually incredible. All our medi<*4il jurisprudence books, 


liui, MveU .hiiie J, IWJO |). 
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Tiiylor, Clicver.s, ami othorft, agree ou tliis point, that, when a Rape is 
(‘ommitted ou a child of tender age, the most palpable outward signs of 
tlio offence remain. Had Acharjia been treated as she is said to have 
stated, her private parts would have been inflamed and wounded, and her 
<dotho8 (the same, be it remembered, as those in which she was carried off) 
must have been bloody and otherwise stained; for a young girl not arrived 
at the age of puberty to have been raped, and not to show any external 
signs of it, is a physical impossibility. Again, it is admitted that the iujurieb 
found by the native doctor might have been caused by a fall. It is admit- 
ted, moreover (and this is a veiy imporlaiit point), that they might have 
been caused by the midwives’ own examination, which i.s made with the 
hands. My own opinion is that they were so caused, and that the thrusting 
the hand into the person of a young immature child wa>5 (j[uite sufficient 
to account for th(» rupture of the eutrauco of the vagina. In any case, 
I entirely disbelieve that they were caused by a man hav ing had connexion 
with her. The medical evidence shows that the girl had inflammation 
of the intestines and diarrhrea ; it is proved that cholera was raging ; it is 
])roved also that, at the time of death, Acharjia was evacuating and vomiting. 
Taking all this evidence into consideration, 1 hold thi.s to have been the 
<*auso of lier death (for the injury to the womb, however caused, could 
not have killed her in les^ than twelve hours), and the charge against the 
prisoner is altogether false,” 

Tlie papers having been laid before another Judge, the opinion of tlmt 
authority on the medical evidence was follows : “ The medical testi- 

mony of the native apothecary is very uiisati'^factf)!), and throw^ much 
doubt and uncertainty on the cause of the death of the girl. The girl 
was fourteen year.s old (see evidence of her guardian, Musst. Bowdee) ; 
native girls are mothers at eleven years. The Judicial Commissiouei 
infers that the girl consented to have sexual intercourse with the prisoner. 
Ihider such cireumstauecs, it is highly improbable that the girl should be 
killed by any violence used by the pii^ouer in the act of coition, and yet 
that the pudenda should have no maiks of violence ; hut such is the state- 
ment of the native apothecary. I cannot believe that the prisoner had 
connexion with the deceased, who, in my opinion, died a natural death. 
I’ho injury to the womb noticed by the native apothecary may have been 
claused, as admitted by him in liis examination, by the manual examination 
of the native midwivos, whoapi)ear, with an exception, to have played into 
the hands of the Inspector. 1 fully concur in acquitting the prisoner.” 

Unfortunately, the medical evidence of the native apotliecary is not given 
in full in the report which I cite. I liere give all that the Weekly Re- 
porter gives. Wo have, in this report, no allusion by him to that “ injury 
to tlio womb” of wliich both of the Judges speak. The Judges strongly 
insist that a child of tender ago cannot be killed in rape without “ marks 
of violence on the pudenda ” or external signs of violence ” The native 
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apothecaty is not shown to have assorted that there were no external 
marks of violence, but a much better surgeon did so in a very similar case. 
See Colles’s case, p. 697. The narrator, a very able authority, says, “ on 
examining the genital organs, I observed no marks of violence externally ; 
but on separating the labia, the orifice of the vagina was seen lacerated in 
its entire circumference, and the perineum was nearly torn through.” In a 
plain way, the native apothecary described a state of parts which appears 
to have very nearly resembled that in Colles’s case. He says that he found 
the entrance to the vagina torn open, i. e., there was rupture of the 
perineum ; and a quantity of blood extravasated in the pelvis. The 
private parts would not have been found inflamed” in a case where 
death occurred speedily from haemorrhage, as it quite possibly did in this 
case, and as it certainly did in the Nyhatty case given below in this page. 

I do not deny that there must generally be, in immature children raped 
to death, rupture of the perineum ; but it seems possible that this may be 
absent where mechanical dilatation has previously been employed, in 
which case the posterior wall of the vagina might be torn to a fatal extent. 
Many other cases of fatal injury, tlius received, are on record. 

In 1849, a man of Sylhet was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
causing the death of his wife, a child of tender years, by forcibly having 
connexion with Iier.* 

Tlxe Englishman of the 28th May 1857 notices the case of a man 
named Nughoon, who was made over to the Sessions, Dinagepore, for occa- 
sioning the death of his wife, aged eight or nine, by making a forcible 
attempt on her person. Death resulted from the consequent haemorrhage. 

In 1866, one Bissorunjun M(X)kerjee absconded after committing a Ilapo 
on a young girl at Nyhatty, ‘‘who died within an hour afterwai-ds.”f 
In 1868, a Nowacolly man had forcible sexual counexiou with his wife, 
who was only eleven years old, and killed her in the act.J In the same 
year, a man of Ilooghly caused the death of his wife, a little girl between 
nine and ten years of age, by having forcible connexion with her,§ 

Again, in the same year, the dead body of a girl was found in a lake 
ill the Monghyr di.strict. It was ascertained that she had l>een enticed 
away by the accused to a lonely place, where, in his endeavour to rape 
her, he used her so roughly that she died.|| 

Several natives have been prosecuted for Rape upon their Wives^ where 
the latter have been under ten years of age. 

The following apjieared in the Bengal Hurkaru of March 1st, 1862 

* Police Rep., U, P., for the above year, p. 85. 
t Bengal Police Rcp„ for 1866, p. 5. 

X find, for 1HG6, p, 66. 

§ Jhid, p. 230. 

(I ibid, p. 133. So freqnent is this result of the crime in question in India that it is held 
that the dying declaration of a deceased person is admissible in evidence in a charge of 
t^ueen o. BissoruaJaD Mookeijee, 6 W. R., Cr., 72 ’, Cowell and Woodman, p. 274. 
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“ A native girl under ten years of age charged her husband, before the 
Calcutta Police, with Rape, stating that she was living with her parents, 
but that her husband and a woman entered into a house where the oflfencc 
was committed, by giving her some sweetmeats drugged for the pur- 
pose.” 

I have also a note that Kallah Kahar was to be tried at the Calcutta 
Criminal Sessions in March 1861, for a Rape on his own wife, a child 
under ten. 

In 18d9, the subject of Rape on Children was very fully reviewed in 
a discussion, the leaders of which were Sir W. Wilde and Mr, Kesteven 
(Taylor, pp, 994-5-6). One of the main questions raised was whether 
rupture of the perineum can or cannot he effected in Rape on a child. 
The prevailing opinion appears to have been that such injury could not be 
so caused. Mr. Kesteven wrote: “ I cannot l>elieve that a sufficiently 
persistent and rigid erection of the penis could be maintained long enough 
for the commission of such injury, in spite of the resistance of a child of 
ten years of ago.” Dr. Taylor holds (p. 995) that facts which he has 
recorded show that this opinion is erroneous. I do not think that, practi- 
cally and legally, this question is one of much importance. The medical 
witness finds injuries, and declares that they are the result of mechanical 
force. The law holds that penetration i& Rape, Recorded facts prove 
that criminals have, with such intent, used extraneous force as by the 
fingers, by a stick, and even by a hot iron. Having thus atrociously faci- 
litated their purpose, we have every reason to belieA'O that the act has 
been completed according to the legal definition. It can signify little 
(except as adding to the guilt of the prisoner where exten‘'ive laceration has 
been inflicted) by what precise mechanical means the act has been effected. 

Such injuries being present, it will not generally be incumbent upon 
the medical man to decide whether they were inflicted by tlie accused 
or by some miscreant who has been employed in trumping up tlie case. 
In noticing the facts on this point, which I gave in my last edition, 
Sir W. Wilde mentions* that an Army Medical Officer, long resident 
in Indio, informed him that he detected the following imposture ; ‘‘ A 
procuress brought a girl into the Officers’ Barracks, Fort William, 
Calcutta ; but the person to whom she was presented, objected to the 
girl on account of her youth. The bawd, having been disappointed 
of her fee, in revenge, injured the child, so as to cause very considerable 
hsBmorrhago from the genital organs. The girl was seen by an Assistant 
Surgeon in the Fort, and the circumstances of the case having been 
reported to the police authorities, it was discovered to be a conspiracy 
against the officer to obtain money. The old wretch was severely punished, 
and the child soon recovered.” 


Medical Times aad Gazette, May 21, 1SA9, p, 519. 
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Tke question of the power of a maUf when unaided^ to commit Rape 
upon a healthy woman in her full senses, has always been a lUtHculty 
with Medical Jurists. It is discussed, at page 1009, by Dr. Taylor, who 
appears to incline to the opinion that “ inability to resist from terror, 
or from an overpowering feeling of helplessness, as well ns horror at her 
situation, may lead a woman to succumb, witliout offering that degree of 
resistance which is generally expected from a woman so situated.” 

A stout built Kyeng i^hill-raan),. of Arracan, mot two women on a 
lonely road; producing a small knife, he desired them to accompany iiim 
into the jungle. After going some distance, he told ^ouo of them to 
stop. The other, a married woman tliirty years of age, the mother of 
seven children, ran off and hid herself, but w'as discovered by the prisoner, 
who, seizing her by the hair of the head, bore her off to the bank of a 
small stream, and there had forcible connexion with her. After a«‘coin- 
plishiug his purpose, prisoner again threatened her with his knife, and 
ran off with part of her garment, and some bundles of false hair. II is 
confession before the Magistrate “was complete.” Sentence — fi\e years' 
imprisonment wdth labor in irons.* 

Kunah Sheikh, of Gowalpanvh, Assam, lay in wait for a woman on the 
road, dragged her into the jungle, and efleeted his purpose. Three wit- 
nesses deposed that, having heard the probceutrix calling out tliat the 
prisoner was taking her caste, and going to the spot, two of them saw 
the woman in a nearly naked state, and the prisoner running off. She 
had all the appearance of having lH*on assaulted, hut they cannot say 
whether the Raj>e w'as per|KHrated. Sentence — seven years* iinja'isonment 
with labor in irons.f 

Fadil Gazee, of Je.ssore, a tall and pow'erful man, seeing a married girl of 
sixteen standing at her door, aeeoste«l hei, a}>piirently under tlie pretenec of 
asking for a soot nullee, and wibhed to worm out of lier if she was alone; 
finding that she was, he put his arms round her, forcibly drew hei- into 
the house, flung her down, and, gagging her mouth witli her right hand, 
effected a criminal connexion 'with her. Before her mouth was well gagge^l, 
blie managed to yell out for assistance, and her cries brought her mother 
and a neighbour, who found him in the act. Ht* then got up, hastily 
offered to give her a rupee if she would say nothing more of the iriattei , 
and ran off. Two other neighbours heard her cries, saw him make off, 
and found her in much distress. The matter was reported at ihe Thutinah 
the following morning. Sentence as in the previous cose.J 

It was proved, in a trial at Tipporah, that one Pauehcowri, a Hindu, 
assisted by three Mussalraauns, waylaid and committed a Uape upon 

* Nizamtir ArUwlut hc{M>rH. Febiiinrs J, {* 
t /W, .Seiiloinbcr 2r», ISW, p 4IJ. 

J AugUHt IS.XJ, |» 104 
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the wife of a Hindu fisherman. The committing officer reported that the 
fisher class are regarded superciliously in the neighbourhood of NoacoUy, and 
the women are frequently the subject of impertinence which would not 
l>e ventured on in instances of females of a better caste. He added, The 
idea that the Rape of a fisher woman is a less heinous offence than the 
Rape of [a woman of] any other caste is erroneous.” The Sessions 
Judge remarked, “I am certainly disposed to regard her as a decent and 
modest woman.” . . . “ The circumstances of her humble position in 

life, and liability to insult consequent on her carrying fish to market for 
sale, strengthen rather than lessen her title to protection.” “ It is an 
undoubted faet, in this part of the country at least, that the wives of 
men of low caste, and following pursuits calliug them much from home, 
such as beggars, fishermen, and otliers, are regarded as fair subjects for 
insult, and are the general \ ictims in cases of violation.”* 

This case displays the working of the old leaven of the caste system, 
under which tlie Brahmins were subject only to the most moderate punish- 
ments, and the common people were treated with less consideration than the 
beasts of the fudd. Thus while, generally, the ancient Hindu law visited 
the crime of adultery with the heaviest penalties, it was ordained that a 
Brahmin guilty of the crime “ shall not be deprived of life, but the hair of 
his head shall be cut ofi'” (Ilalhed, p. 274). Again, “if a man commits 
adultery with an unmarried girl of inferior caste, If it was done by violence, 
the Magistrate shall take a small fine from him ” ilbid^ p. 277), 

According to the Mahoinodan law, a man’s confession of TMwredom 
with a Lunatic fVoman, subjected him to Hudd. A remarkalilc trial, 
upon a question of this kind, occurred in Ohio, U. S., in 18o3. In the 
sixth section of the Act for the punislimeut of crimes, Currents Revised 
Statutes, ]), 184, it is pro^ided that “if any mule person, seventeen 
years old and upwaid, shall have carnal knowledge of any woman, other 
than his wife, such woman being Insane, ho knowing her to be such, 
every person so offending shall l>e deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; and, 
upon conviction thereof*, shall bo imprisoned in the penitentiary, and kept 
at hard labor not more than t(*n, or less than tliree, years.” In this case 
it was held, for I lie defendant, that the female, being an Idiot, had no 
will ; and, therefore, that a Rape could not be committed on her person 
against her will. It was further claimed that the word “ Insane” did not 
include the Idiotic; and hence that the defendant could be convicted of 
neither of the charges embraced iu the indictment, INIr. Justice Nash 
ruled that a female Idiot, or an Inline female, is the subject of Rape; and 
hence, of an assault with the intent to commit that crime; and that a male 
person, of a proper age, who shall have carnal knowledge of a female 


• Ni/inuil June i», p. 1*27 
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Idiots knowing her to be such, is guilty, under the sixth Section, of 
having carnal knowledge of an Insane woman, knowing her to be such,* 

The Indian law fully meets this difficulty. In regard to Rape it 
rejects the expression against her will,*’ and substitutes for it the phrase 
** without her consent.” Section 90, 1. P. C., rules that “ a consent is not 
such a consent as is intended by any section of this Code.” . . , . If the 
consent is given by a person who, from unsound ness of mind, or intoxicii- 
tion, is unable to understand the nature and consequence of that to which 
he gives his consent; or, unless the contrary appears from the context, 
if the consent is given by a person who is under twelve years of age.” 

A very full commentary upon tlie bearing which this clause of the 
Indian law has upon cases of Rape upon Idiotic women is given by Mr. 
John Mayne, at pp. 60 aud 241, Fifth Edition of his Commentaries on the 
ludian Penal Code. 

Question of Virginity. 

In a few instances, tlie medical ofricor may be called upon to decide 
whether a female is or is not a virgin. When at Chittagong, I was con- 
sulted in a case of this kind. A slave or lower servant in a Mussalmaun’s 
family had disappeared. It was suspected that the missing man had in- 
trigued with his ma'^ter’s daughter, and had been made away with by her 
friends. I was, therefore, called upon to state whether this woman (ap- 
parently about twenty year^ of age) had been a(‘cu.Htomed to iut(Tcourse. 
I found the vagina remarkably narrow,! but there wa^ no hymen. I re- 
ported that the w'oraau’s person did not pn‘seut the chief sign of virginity, 
but that the absence of this might have been consequout upon disease, 
or many other causes apart from sexual intercourse. I was, however, 
decidedly of opinion that sho had not been habituated to sexual inter- 
course.J 

Rage by Females on Males. ^ 

In 1864, Mr. Gaffney, then House-Surgeon to the Calcutta Medical 
College Hospital, gave mo the following note ; A Hindu, aged nine, 
brought to hospital suffering from gonorrhoea, paraphyinosis, and retention 
of urine. On being questioned, he stated that ho contracted tlie gonorrhoea 
by urinating in the same place with a man who was diseased ; under 
coercion he confessed that he got it in the usual manner, having been led 
into evil society by a boy a little older than himself. 

In May 1870, Mr. Edwin Sanders, now Hou.se*8urgcon to this Hospital, 
pointed out to me, in his dispensary, a Cauhul man, who ap|>cared to bo 


* Atncrican Journal of Medical Science, April 1854, p. 532. 
t Native w<inic« are very much in the habit of cmployin^^ local astriiii^enta. 

X See a remarkable cane involving the question of virginity in a imtive woman of 
Bombay. — Taylor, p. 1003. 

$ Uiic Taylor, p. 1017, 
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in a very wretched state of mind, believing that ho was the subject of 
syphilis, thus contracted, at the age of two I 

Dr. S, Coull Mackenzie, the predecessor of the above-named gentle- 
men, treated a case of syphilitic phymosis in a Mussalmaun boy of ien^ 
trho was with difficulty brought to confess, at the hospital, that a servant 
bad taken him to a prostitute’s house in the bazar, where he had connexion 
with a woman. 

Dr. Mackenzie informs me that Dr. Maclagan mentions, in his lectures, 
that debauched women have an idea that they can rid themselves of 
venereal disease by having coiitiexion with a child. Mr. Gaffney also tells 
me that, in Ireland, there is an idea that a woman is cured of gonorrhoea by 
connexion with a chaste person of the other sex : to ensure this, a child 
is usually the victim. lie has seen a case of syphilis, in a boy of ninc^ 
supposed to have been so contracted. 

A case which appears to partake of this chai*acter was tried at Chota 
Nagpore in 1855. 

Dwarkauath Rosvanoo at once confessed, apparently without having had 
lime for reflection, that his little son came to him crying, and said “ that 
person had come to the house. About three days previously, his son liad 
told him that one Nowan frequented the hou*«e. lie found No wan and 
liis wife in the act of adultery, and killed them both with au axe. Nowaii’s 
graadfuther and otlicr witnesses stiited that he was about twelve or thirteen 
years of age, and iucnpnblc of sexual intercourse. In the sooruthal lie is 
slated to have been thirteen to fourteen.’’* 

UNNATURAL CRIME. 

The works of the older travellers nearly all contain reference to the 
euormous prevalence of this crime among the “ Moors ” of Indla.t 

A section of the chapter on Adultery in Ilalhed’s Hindu Law (p. 280) 
relates to “ the carnal conjunction of a man with any boast.” Refei- 
ence is made by Ward to other similar Hindu laws. “ If any person have 
UDiiatund connexion with a cow, he must repeat the prajapat^a atone- 
ment (a fast cominutable by a fine)” (Vol. III., p. 153). Sodomy also called 
for au atoniueciit. The Hindu mythology attributes this crime to some of 
their deities. Thus the father of Ri^^hyu Shriugu cohabited with a deer, 
and his sou had deer’s hornsj — a crime much imputed, at least formerly, to 
Fakeors professing celibacy. Linschoteu says : “ The meu of Pegue, Aua, 
langoraa, and Brama wearo balls in their yards, which they put in, the 
skiunc being cut, and weare for every child one, till they have three 

* Niznniut Adawlut Reports February H, 1855, p. 171. 

f Sec Taveruior’s Vi)yaf?e, KnglUh Trandatioii of 1078, p. 51; Fryer's Now Account of 
FiJist India and Persia, 1098, p. 97 ; and Wilcockc 8 Translation of Staverinus's Voyages, 
1798, Vol. 1., p. doO. 

J Ward, 8rd Kdilioa, Vol. II., p. 179. 
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and may take them out at pleasure : the least as bigge as any wallnut : 
the biggest as bigge as a little hcnne’s cgge. They were invented to 
prevent Sodomie, which they use more than any people in the world. 
Abusing the male sexe, causeth the women also to weare scant clothes, that, 
as they goe, their thigh is scene bare, to provoke men to lust,”* * * § 

It is stated that this crime is held in light estimation by the Seikhs. 
Dr. S. Coull Mackenzie informs mo that he has learnt that, in the Pun- 
jaub, men suffering from gonorrhoea consider that unnatural connexion with 
a goat is a cure. The same gentlemai;^ was informed by an oflicer, who was 
with the Nepaul Field Force in the Mutiny, that many ponies had to bo 
killed, the Goorkahs being addicted to that vice. 

Sodomy by a Hindu, N. A. R., October 4, 1855, p. 560. 

A remarkable case occurred in Benares, in which it appeared that a 
Hindu lad, having formed an infamous connexion with a Miissalmaun 
of notorious character, his parents tried every moans to induce him to 
give it up; and, when all oilier effects had failed, had arsenic administered 
to the whole of the Mussalinaun’s family. Two persons died in conse- 
quence, but he against whom the plot was formed, escaped.f 

Dr. Cleraengor told me, ten years ago, that, in Lahore, the catamites 
may be at once distinguished in the streets, by their sallow countenances and 
lustreless eyes. They generally walk in pairs, hand in hand, swinging their 
arms. I suggested that this a^^pcct of countenance might be the effect of 
intemperance in liquor or of the use of bhang or opium, lie considered that it 
was clearly distinguishable from tlio traces which are left by these habits. 

Stavorinus mentions some revolting and probably exaggerated instances 
of the commission of this crime w'ith the Lower Animals, by Mussal- 
maun^s. The same iniquity is alluded to by Terry. It cannot be doubted 
that such atrocities are frequent in the present day. A gentleman of 
the highest veracity assured me that a late Judge of Hooghly once 
mentioned to him that, when about to sentence a native to imprisonment 
on proof of bis having committed this crime in corporc capellcp^ he 
intiniated his decision to the native juiy, who hinted that, if so much 
severity was to he employed against so prevalent a crime, the prisons of 
Bengal would not bo large enough to hold the culprits. Convictions 
for this crime are however rare ; I only find one case in the Records — of 
Unnatural Crime with a Cow — at Dinageporo.J 

A writer in the Calcutta Review § states that there were, in 1 855, in Luck- 
now, at least a liundred houses of ill-fame, registered and taxed, which 
are tenanted by Men only. I have clearly cited a statement, made by the 
translator of the Seir Mutaqherin in 1789, to the effect that there was then 

* Purchas, Vol. V., p. ,503. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Report’^ (N. W. P.), May 12, 1853. 

X Police Kep(»rr, L. P., IH4.5, p. 23. 

§ For September 1855, p. 128. 
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a street in Lucknow wholly occupied by eunuchs practising this crime. 
There cannot be a doubt that, previous to its occupation by our Govern- 
nicnt, male and female children were stolen from every part of India to meet 
the atrocious demands of that modern Sodom. 

Facts came to light in 1852, which prove that there exists, Up- 
oouritry, a very extensive and abominable trade of unnatural prosti- 
tution r(‘gularly cairied on }>y eunuchs. Dr. Ebdeifs paper, already 
referred to (p. 496), will show how extensively this moral pest has 
spread in the States of Ilajpootana ; and a ca*^e, tried at Mynpoorie 
in 1852, — in which *onc Ali quarrelling with an eunuch named 

Bhoorah, who had lived with him as a prostitute for nearly two years, nearly 
severed the unfortunate wretch’js head from his body, — led to the expo- 
sure of the practices of a class of eunuchs, dressed as women, whom they 
arc said to resemble abo in shape, who are believed to have vested rights 
to contribution'^ at weddings &e., in certain villages allotted to one or more 
of them under a sort of acknowledged internal government. They have, 
in fact, a King, according to some, re^hlent at Delhi; others say at Furrucka- 
bad.* I have already cited (p. 496) some important documents relative to 
this case given me by my friend Dr. Hugh Maepherson. From these I have 
rollccted (he following particulars. Out of the one hundred eunuchs then in 
the Mynpoory District, fifteen confessed to the Acting Joint Magistrate that 
they either had been, ot were then, guilty of Sodomy. Their Vuzecr stated 
that there were, at that time, about two or three hundred thousand of 
thes'e people in the Company’s dominions in Hindustan, and also a large 
body in Bombay. These people never live alone, but in general form u 
party of five or six living in one house, ])re‘«ided over by the eldest 
ouiuicli, whom they call their “ Gooroo,” who receives part of their 
earnings, which they profess to obtain by dancing and singing at births 
and marriages. Dr. Maepherson gave it as his opinion that prostitution 
of the body in Sodomy, for several years before or about the period of 
puberty, would uiiipiestiouably cause impotence. The native doctors 
both said that such is tlie etfcct notoriously produced by it, and that 
the wretched creatures wlio are reduced to tliis state in their boyhood 
are, at last, anxious to get rid of (ho external signs of that manhood 
which they liave forfeited. He adds that native doctor Hiiigun Klmn 
called his attention to a peculiar cfi’eminacy in the voice of a still unmuti- 
lated man who was sent to him for examination, and who had gone to 
the house of Bhoorah that he might undergo mutilation ; — this state of the 
voice being characteristic of people of such degraded habits, and by 
which he could at any time readily recognise them. It is well known 
(khoola — open) to every class of natives that almost all, if not all eunuchs, 
>vho have female attire and dance at nautches, habitually prostitute them- 

* Xi^amut Adawlut Reports (N. ^V, P.), 6th November 1852, ]>. 1314, 
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selves unnaturally ; and that, wherever there ia a house containing 
nautching eunuchs, the inmates are as avowedly prostitutes as are tlie 
public women in any bazar. The native doctor directed Dr. Maci>horsou’s 
notice to the important difference between the “ Khojas ” (eunuchs 
employed to guard zenanas, aud others who, though ecpially mutilated, 
and this always as children or in tlieir boyhood, invariably wear men’s 
clothes, and live a reproachless life), and the “ llijerus,” who form the 
subject of the present obscr\’ation8. 

It is to be feai’ed that, especially in the larger Mnhomedau towns, lip- 
country, these practices are so common as scarcely to bo regardetl as 
criminal by the iguomnt. Thus we find two prisoners, comietod of the 
crime on their own confession, rel3diig iii>ou the plea that “ it was 
their Occupation.”* Again, a wretch who was tried at Delhi pleaded 
guilty to the charge, evidently ap[rrchcnding that the' penalty of the 
law can only he incurred when tho crime is accompanied by viol(‘i)c<‘. 
Ho thought to exculpate Inmsclf by averring that the hov, ag(‘(l thirte(‘n, 
submitted willingly', in consideration of a paj^nent of five annas. He fnrtbcr 
urged, in his dofeneo, that this w'as not the first time he had committed this 
crime with the same h(»3^f 

Dr. * 1 . Wilson Johnstone, w'riting from Lootliana, gives an important 
note of the Phj/sival Evidences of Sodomi/,\ whi(‘h he speaks of as being 
rife in the larg<* cities of India and common in th(' State jails, (Only two 
cases came to 1113' notice during twenty-five months in whicli I ofiieiuted 
as Inspector-General of Jails Bengal.) From conshh’nihle exporience Dr. 
Johnstone has come to rel3’ e\elubi\el3'' upon diagnosis as afford<Hl by tho 
condition of the mucous inenihrane. Penetration seldom n^achen beyond 
an ineh, and the force cxpemF itself on the semi-lunar fohls which, in 
the empty gut, droop on either side. f)iie arc of the lower anal inm*ous 
fold occupies the superior aud upper left, a -ecoml the inferior lower and 
right angle of the rectum, and Imngs down in a central orescent ; the 
foreign agent impinges against thi.^ loo^'C eiuitrc, stretches its point of 
attachment at one (»r other of the angles, and, in e\ery ca^'e of clear pene- 
trative contact (provi<lc<] the gut has not been disten(h*<l hy |>ol3'pi, a.s is 
not unfrequent in eliildren, or by systematic sodomy when the mu- 
cous meiubnine loses its ntg(r and tlic sphincters their eoiitractihle power), 
rupture wdll Ikj found cMitting horizontally onwards, at the left superior or 
right inferior angle. He has nevcu* observed any other portion of the 
membrane ruptured by a sjweifie act of sodomy. The sliapc of 
the wound is cliaracteri'^tic, and it cannot be produced 1)3^ 0113^ hard sub- 
stance. A true sodomy wound is triangular; tlic base external, with tho 
sides of tho triangle retreating into tho fundament. Wounds wilfully 

* Adawlwt K«>port*«. Vol. IL, j>. 

t Jbtfl, ir»lh p. 1158. 

X iudiaij Medical Gazette, August l»t, lSr»r> p. 21J. 
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made will be fouiul od the upper and lower surfaces, not on the angles ; 
generally, on the upper and right aspect of the rectal mucous membrane, 
evidently made by the left hand, and of a notchy, patchy character. (It is 
noteworthy that al)out 70 per cent, of Punjaubees, bo far as Dr. Johnstone 
has noticed, are left-handed in minor operations, and it is often useful, in 
elucidating evidence, to hand the prisoner a needle to thread.) He does 
not enter into specific proof, as rectal chancre and condyloinata, but adds 
that over *50 ],cr cent, of our prisoners, if narrowly examined, would be 
found diseased. For an opinion given in a case of alleged Sodomy, see 
Appendix F. 

Ancient Laws. 

By the ancient Mahomedan law', the justification of homicide by the 
party upon whom this crime is attempted is exprchsly stated, in the 
Nukhlibundecyah and Iluniadeoyah, as follows : “ A man uses force to com- 
mit Sodomy on a hoy {umrad^ literally a beardless youth), who is unable 
to resist and jn'cvent him, except by killing him. — The homicide in this 
case is justillahle.” Cases are mentioned by Stavorinus and Fryer, wdiere 
the victims courageously took the lives of their assailants; their conduct 
brought them the oommendafiou and protection of the juiblic. In the 
older writers, the crime of Bestiality is specified, bctw'ccn a man and 
a ({uadrnped, or a woman and an ape. By two authorities, the discretion 
of the Cazee, in punishing, for dctcrinent, the offence^' of Bestiality and 
Sodomy, is stated to extend to death, by ordering the ofTender to be burnt, 
or thrown from a high j)Iacc, or by causing a W’all to fall n])on him. 
Scourging or confining in a place of bad odour are also cited as authorized 
modes of punishment; which castration and excision arc declared not to 
bo. Some authorities held that Sodomy should meet the same specific 
punishment as whoredom, and Shatiee's opinion wms that, in pursuance 
of a tradition from the pr()])hct, both parties should sntfer death. In the 
Tubeen, the perpetration of this crime, with a man’s ow'u wife, or with 
a female slave, is declared liable to Tazecr* 

Sodomy w'as included under the general liead of “ Zena,” or whoredom ; 
and, to eonstitnte legal proof of a crime of this nature, it reijuired the 
evi<I<mce of four res[)ectal)lo male w'itiies>os or the confession of the 
guilty ])erson four times repeated befiu*c the Cazee, he (the Cazee) declin- 
ing to receive the eonfession, and sending the confes'-ing person aw'ay the 
first, second, and third time! (Macnaghte#s Reports, Vol. L, p. 382). 
The punishment for such atrocity appears, how'cver, to have been suffi- 
ciently provided for in Regulation XVII of ISlT.f 

* Op. Cifat, pp. 25G-32C. 

t The following notes convoy nearly all the points involved in the trials recorded in the 
Ke|M)rts of the Courts of bongal and the N. W. 1\, thnt can be of importance in a medico-legal 
point of view. Upon a boy of ten ; the injunos tlircatencd hfe : IMacimghton, Vol. I.. 234, 
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Existing Law, 

See Indian Penal Code, Chapter XVI., Section 377, Explan.; and 
Mayne’s Commentary, 5th edition, pages 243, 255, and 257. 

PREGNANCY.* 

In cases where females are sentenced to death in India, it appears to 
be customary to call for the opinion of the Civil Surgeon as to whether 
they are “ Quick with Child,” or not — apart from any plea of Pregiiaucy, 
In native women, the change of color in the areohe of the breasts, and 
the appeai’ance of the brown lino from the pubes to the umbilicus, de- 
scribed as characteristic of pregnancy by Dr. Montgomery (Imt only re- 
garded, in the present day, as “minor sigus”), cannot, of course, bo 
looked for. 

Dr, Graily Hewitt says that perfect evidt‘nco of Pregnancy is not 
obtainable until after the third month, uuh*hs in tlioso \cry rare cases 
where the fojtal heart may be heard just at the end of this time. The 


’Ihe prolocutor, a man a^od fw ont j -one, of p>od constitution, allcjt'cd Molcncc a^'amst 
tlie priacmer, an old man abo\ e Acquittal — Vol 1, of IsOl, p. 1509. A duld 

of five. Seventeen day^j 'v\ero lost before the Civil Sur^ecui saw the child, lie could 
only depose to cicatrization externally, and to sonic iiifiainiii.it ion within, hut con- 
sidered that some forcible jicuetration must have <K‘('urr»*d to prodiue tlie^'C ap]u*ar 
auces. — lieportb of N. W. 1*., Vol. 1,, p. 114, LUm^ p. A l>t>y of twthe accused 

of forcibly committini? the offence upon one two jears his senior, a medical opitiioii 
not taken. Acquittal.— p. o5d. One Khurukf^ir, of Bareillv, made a re|H>rt at 
the thannah, that four yiersons named had fonibly committed Siidoiny on his person. 
Upon exammmg the mforincr, the Civil Surgeon reported that “no leceru iiijuiv had 
been received by him, but that there were signs of ohl standing injurv on his person, 
nhich could be relied on, as showing that he was addicted to the pra( tice of SjmIoiuv.” 1 he 
superior Court tonvRted three of the assailants, and acquitted their aicuser. — Nuamut 
Adawlut Reports. N W. P., 6th Februaiy, l«il, p. 178. On a child of three or four yeara. 
Injury alleged, a Surgeon’b opiiuou not given. — Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Vol. IV. 
of 1853, p. 27. 

* The practice of assembling Junes of Matrons was long prevalent in India. In the case 
of Peggv% in Calcutta, in 1777, iL was decided by the Onirt that, as a ("hristian, the woman 
was entitled to ajurvof (^liristian women. They returned their virdict that shf wusmd with 
child, and she was accordingly executed (Morton's flcpoits, p. 2(»0). This irrational piactuc 
came to a termination upon the cbs<* of Mukuv^a in 1810 (IlellasH’ Ibqtortx, j*. 113). 
1 his woman, having lioen seiitennsl to death, was declared by ajurvof matrons (natives) 
to I>e in the fifth month of her pregnancy. Thts report induced the Ihunony Adawlut to 
obtain a commutation of her seiitejj^e to one of iniprisomnent for hie. Nine months 
passed: the Civil Surgeon reiKiried that “the prisoner Mnkowa was not pregnant, and 
that the apiicarances v\ Inch might have led to a contiary belief were caused by excessive 
oliesity of the abdomen.’' Hence arosi* the question whether it was not competent to the 
Right Huii’ble the Governor in C’ouncil to cancel the commuted sentence of imprisonmonl 
for life and revert to the original sentence of death. This jiouit w*as, of course, ruled in the 
negative, and the Omrt decideil that, in future, such examination should be entrusted to a 
medical officer of skill and experience; and that, whenev^er n capital sentence shall be passed 
upon a woman m a state of pregnancy, the execution of the same shall be deferred until forty 
days after her delivery. 
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evidence obtainable before this date only enables us to conclude that 
Pregnancy is probable. The certain signs of Pregnancy are : the active 
movements of the child unequivocally felt by another; the presence of 
the child in uiero ascertained by ballottement, and the sounds produced 
by the pulsations of the foetal heart. 

The only case, bearing upon this question, which I have met with, is 
one in which a woman, sentenced for poisoning her husband, simulated 
Pregnancy, and deceived the Sub- Assistant Surgeon who examined 
her.* 

Casper gives a case, in which a woman, who almost certainly had never 
been pregnant, was scnlcnced to eight years’ penal servitude, having pleaded 
guilty of the intentional murder of her new-born child, the tinith having 
been discovered only after she had been confined in jail for almost three 
years (Vol. Ill,, p. 390). 

An even still more extraordinary case has lately been reported.f 
In November 1868, the following evidences of judicial en‘or were 
brought to light by an appeal before the Imperial Court of Nancy. 
Adele Bernard, a girl twenty-two years of age, was brought to trial on a 
charge of infanticide. The prosecution alleged that, in October 1868, she 
clandestinely gave birth to a child, and threw it into a pigsty, where it 
was eaten. This allegation wa^ confirmed by her own confession both 
before the examining Magistrate and in open Court. Moreover, a mid- 
wife and a parochial Surgeon certified that, immediately after her aiTCSt, 
they found traces of recent delivery. On this evidence, the Correctional 
Tribunal sentenced lier to six mouths’ imprisonment for the concealment 
of the birth of a child who was not proved to have been bom alive. 
She wont to prison accordingly; and, about a month later, in December, 
she was delivered of a line* healthy child, perfectly formed. The time 
allowed for her appeal against a sentence, which circumstances appeared 
to show was manifestly unjustifiable, had then expired, but the public 
prosecutor lodged an appeal on her behalf. When interrogated by tho 
President of the Appeal Court, ^ho said that she had been induced to 
make a false confession by her mother and the midwife, who impressed on 
her that, if she told the truth, she would get oil' ea«;ily; whereas, if she 
persisted in denying the accusation, she would certainly be condemned to 
fifteen or twenty years’ intprisonmeut with hard labor. Some medical evi- 
dence wa*^ produced before tho Court of Appeal to show the bare possibility 
of a snperfoetation. But the Court rejected this hypothesis, held that she 
had been compelled by intimidation to make a confession for which there 
was no foundatioi^ and reversed the verdict against her. 


* Police Ilepoit, h. I*., 1M<», p. 42. 
t Mc«l. Times aiul (laeette, Fobranry Ctb, 18G9, p. lo9. 
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Law, 

Wlien a prisoner was pregnant, tlie sentence of death passed upon hei‘ 
was ordered not to be carried out till such time after her delivery as is 
usual in such cases. Queen v, Mussamut Ghurbhurnee, W. B., 11th 
January 1854, Cr., 1. 

A few montlis later wo find it ruled, in the case of tlio Queen v, Tepoo, 
W, R., 16th May 1864, and 3rd June 1865, p. 15, that woman, being 
quick with child, is exempt from capital piinihhment.*’ 

The Judges ob>orved : “The prisoner is quick with child, and such a 
state is always held to be a bar to eventual capital punishment. Follow- 
ing the usual precedents, therefore, we commute the sentence of death to 
that of transportation for life.” 

CRIMINAL ABORTION. 

In a country like India, where true morality ih almost unknown, but 
wliere the laws of society exercise the most rigorous and vigilant control 
imaginable over the conduct of females, and where six-seveuths of the 
widows, whatever their age or po'^ition in life may he, are absolutely 
debarred from re-marriage, and are compelled to rely upon the uncertniii 
support of their relatives, it is scarcely hurpri>ing that great crimes should 
be frequently practised to conceal the results of Immorality, ♦ and that the 
procuring of Criminal Abortion ahould, especially, bo an act of almost 
daily commission, and should have become a trade among cerUiii of the 
lower midwives, or dhaees,\ 

It is stated by Dr. Montgomerie that the Malay women of Singapore 
are much in the habit of caubing Abortion when a large family is likely 
to prove troublesome. 

Ward, the Missionary, descrihed the crime of destroying illegitimate 
children in the womb as provaleiit to a slioeking degree in Bengal. In 
the family of a single Koolin Brahmin, whose daughters never lived witli 
their husbands, it was common for each daughter to destroy a child in 
the womb annually ; this crime be found also to be vei’y prevalent among 
widows, so numerous in this country. The pundit who gave him this 

* The followinf? note appeared in my e<litioi) of 'j'he ('Inef Iteporl on 

the State of the Town of Caleuttii, for contains a nio*,f Mtrikmur iUdHtrafion of 

ihc folly of the present system, among the HiihIuh, of preventing the ro-mnrriHge of 
widowa. Calentta, with a population of about 410,000, nupports women of ilUfatne, 
avowed and shameless (Ijoxidon, with its 2,000,000 iulmhitatiLs, is haid by l/>rd Sllafte^bury (o 
contain not more than 7,t)00 or 8,000). ()i the^e unf<irtunat(*s, no less than 10,401 are Hindus, 
We learn from Dr. Payne’s lirst rcjKirt of the working of the (Joiitagiou^Disenses Act in Cul- 
cutta, publishcil on the 1st of April 1870, that there were then, re^utered as prostitutes in 
this City, 7,039 Hindus, 1,102 Mahomedans, 50 Eurasians, 15 Poles, 7 Italians, 6 English- 
women, 4 Germans, 3 Kussians, and 1 Jewess. 

f According ti) Burckhardt, the practice of Aliortion is frequent at Mecca, and the seed 
of the Mecca Balsam tree (liuhamodtndron GiUmUu$e) is the drug commonly used, 
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information, supposed that 10,000 children were thus murdered, in the 
province of Bengal, every month ! 1 Wlien Mr. Ward expressed his doubts 
of this extraordinary and shocking circumstance, the pundit appealed to the 
fact of many females being tried for tliis offence in the Courts of 
Justice, in every zillah in Bengal. He said the fact was so notorious 
that every child in the country knew of it ; and that the crime had 
acquired an appropriate name — Petphela, viz,, thrown from the belly ; 
pet phelanee is also a terra of abuse which one woman often gives 
to anotlier. It was a fact too, he was assured, that many women 
died after taking the drugs intended to destroy the child. A Koolin 
Brahmin assured him, that he had heard more than fifty women, daughters 
of Koolins, confess these murders. To remove his doubts, he men- 
* tioned an instance which took place in the village where he was boni, 
where the woman was removed in the night to an adjoining village, till 
she had taken medicines, and destroyed the fcjctus. Her paramour and 
Ills friends wore about to bo seized, on a charge of murder, when the 
woman returned home, having recovered from tlie indisposition occasioned 
l>y the medicines she had taken. On making further inquiry into this 
subject, a friend, upon whose authority he could implicitly rely, assured 
him that a very respectable aud learned Brahmin, who certainly was not 
willing to charge his countrymen with more vices than they possessed, 
told him, it was supposed that a thousand of these abortions took place 
in Calcutta every month I! This statement Mr. Ward considered was 
doubtless over-colored.^ The same Brahmin affirmed that he did not 
believe that there was a single Hindu, male or female, in the large cities of 
Bengal, who did not violate the laws of chastity. 

Mr. Ward was a very careful inquirer, aud if, ns is most probable, 
much of the depravity described above existed in Bengal forty years 
ago, there can scarcely be a doubt that it prevails without any abatement 
at the present moment. 

A considerable number of cases are brought before the notice of medical 
officers, in which it is stated that Abortion or Premature Confinement 
has been produced by violent ill-usage, blows, kicks, &c. As these 
charges are usually preferred by natives against persons with whom they 
are at bitter feud, and as the evidences of violence are not often very 
apparent, the medical officer needs do little more than inquire closely and 
report with caution. The proof of such violence must generally rest 
with the police. 

The real cases are, however, only too numerous. 

The majority of cases of this class which demand medical investi- 
gation, are those in which the death of both mother aud child has resulted 

♦ The lufttuticides wore, in elcvcai years prior to 1844, in the United Kingdom, 8,000, or 
727 yearly ; the returns wore still considered -Hough's Precedents in Military 

Law, page 478, 
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fi'om swallowing drugs, or from the employment of locid irritants and 
mecbanical means to csause the expulsion of the fcetus. 

Baboo Kanny Lall Dey informs me that, during the period he has 
l)een acting as Additional Chomioal Examiner, t. e. firom 1867 up to the 
present time, there have been forty-^ght cases of Criminal Abortion sent 
to their office for report. Out of the vaiious substances sent for analysis 
he has ideutiRed tlie following articles ; — 

(1) Arsenic. 

(2) Amalgum of Tin, Sulphate of Soda, Silicate of Potash (in one 

packet). 

(3) Sulphate of Copper. 

(4) Wood Charcoal. 

(o) Capsicum Seeds. 

(6) Upang, or “ Achyranthes Aspera'* 

(7) ChittOf Plumbago Zeylanica*'' 

(8) LhW Ohitra, Plumbago Rosea.^^ 

(9) Root of ^^Nerium Oleander^' 6 inches long, tipped with Assafeetida. 

(10) Opium. 

( 1 1 ) A powder containing Black Pepper, burnt Sulphate of Copper 

and Cantharides. 

(12) Assafostida. • 

Dr. Webb gives the following as some of the methods practised to pro- 
duce Al>ortion in India (communicated to him by an intelligent student 
of the Ciilcutta Medical College) : — 

( Mixed and made into pulp, to be taken internally, 
“ Assafeetida, Tjall [ After an hour, shampooing of the belly and lower part 
Chitra root, Ginger, v of abdomen, a.s well also introducing eight inches 
Garlic, Long Pepper, j length of Lall Chitra branch, so as to cuter into the 
( mouth of the womb, produce Abortion. 

“ Tamarind pulp, Jabakkhar Nabon Salt, (Nitrate of Potass) mixed and taken, 
as well as lall chitra branch introduced, produce Abortion. 

“ Arairaj tree bark [?], black pepper-corns 25, produce Abortion. 

“ Gohickpore pice [metallic cop[)er], bahoo leaf [bamboo leaves], used for the 
affcer-consecj uences. 

“ Wookra root [P], black pepper-corns boiled together are used as tlm above 
for the space of three days. 

** Expressed juice of Boon Gf>oa Pan, half a drachm, to be repeated every third 
hour to produce Abortion.” fllaboo Kanny Lall Dcy tells me that this (Dip* 
teracanthun dejectut ) is used only in the after-treatment.] 

“ Assafoelida soilened witli water was anointed in the region of the navel, 
and at the same time hot milk wan given internally, as hot as could be taken, 
and a laige quantity, in a case of threatened Abortion ; this hastened the expul- 
sion of the fmtus, and the remedy is used for the pnxluction of Abortion also.*"* 


Pathulc>gica Indies, p. 2S1. 
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In a Madras case of Abortion, one of the witnesses said that he smelt 
AisafoetidaHn the house. Upon this Dr. Shortt mentions that Assafoetida 
frequently enters into the composition of native fonnulas for the produc- 
tion of abortion, and he quotes the above note by Dr. Webb. He, however, 
adds, that this drug is in every-day use among natives in child-bed, either 
alone or in combination with other drugs, to keep cold out of the system 
by its warm stimulant effect. It is believed to be a prophylactic of 
tetanus and to assist the lochia! discharge. 

Just as these sheets were going to press, Baboo Kanny Lall Dey kindly 
handed me the subjoined document, which contains a description of the 
various modes of procuring Abortion in use near Calcutta, He has 
obtained these facts by paying a woman, who is perfectly conversant with 
the practice, I speak confidently of these statements as facts^ because I find 
them to be perfectly in accordance with nearly all that I had previously 
learnt on the subject. 

Besides Lai Chitra^ which is commonly known as being used for 
criminal Abortion, the following diflbrent methods are also resorted to 

^^(A), Unripe IHne^apple. — A green, unripe one, only half grown, is 
used. It is decorticated, and the pulpy mass of a whole one is adminis- 
tered to the woman with a small quantity of salt. It is efficacious only 
during the earlier months of pregnancy; and, after the third month, its 
action is very doubtful. But, if administered to suitable cases, the uterus 
begins to contract within twelve hours, when slight ha?moiThage occurs 
also. Its action then increases, and, within the course of twenty-four 
hours the ovum is expelled. Occasionally the woman’s life is jeopardized 
by fiooding, but, as a rule, there is not much danger to be apprehended. 

** (B), Akundo ( Calotropis Ilamiltonii), — This is used both internally 
and externally. A small quantity of the milky juice is made into u 
pillular mass by mixing it with a little wheat fiour, and this the woman is 
made to swallow. At the same time a piece of rag is steeped in thi^ 
juice ; it is tlien folded round a piece of stick nine fingers’ breadth* 
or six inches long, and is thus rendered firm and suitable for introducing per 
vaginam. This is tlien carefully introduced, and only a portion to the 
extent of fingers’ breadth is left outside. This plan is useful in all 
stages of pregnancy, and there is not much danger either to the mother 
or the fmtus, which latter may, in fact, be born alive if the step is taken at 
an advanced stage. 

*‘(C), Lunka Seej {Euphorbium nivulia), — This is said to be far 
more eff cacious than all the rest. 

A twig about nine fingers’ breadth long, and of appropriate size, is select- 
ed, and well anointed with good assafeotida (that known by the name of 
“Mooltanee Hingh” is always prefeiTed) ; and as tlie twig itself is soft, and 
consequently difficult to introduce per vaginum, it is rendered stiff and fit 
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for use by putting in its oentre a thin bamboo stick. Nothing internally 
Is needecl^ but the simple application of this stick so prepared is capable of 
elfeoting the object within twelve hoars. This method is useful at all 
periods of pregnancy. The foetus is never delivered alive, but there is said 
to be no great danger to the woman. 

Occasionally, to make assurance doubly sure, the milky j uioe of this plant 
is also administered internally in tlie shape of a pill made with rice flour. 

'Xliis last plan of administering the juice internally is now and tl»en 
used alone, but is not at all i*eliable. It is no use at all after the third month 
of gestation ; the step is, however, adopted more frequently for another 
purpose, for, when once it is administered in tliis way, the woman becomes 
incapable of conceiving ever afterwards. 

“ Apang {Avhyranthes Aspera — the root is commonly used by 

the natives as a tooth-brush). — This is also emjdoyed in a similar way 
with tlie Lunka Seej, A twig, nine fingers* breadtli long, is well covered ♦ 
with assafojtida, and applied per vaginam. The fertus is expelled in from 
eight to twelve hours. It is certain in its action, and may bo used at any 
period of gestation, and the child is not necessarily born dead. There is 
no danger to the mother at all. 

(EJ* Shet Koroobce ( Oleander ), — A piece of root, nine fingers^ breadth 
long, is smeared with assafcctida. The woman gets a shivering fit shortly 
after the introduction of the stick |}er vaginam ; and, if it be applied in 
the evening, the foetus is always expelled during the night. The method 
may ho resorted to at any time during any period of pregnancy, and there 
is no inherent danger either to the woman or fictus.’* [The Bol>oo obtained 
one of the»e prepared roots, which 1 have examined. — N. C.j 

(F) , Occabionally a common broomstick is wrapped round with apiece 
of rag, and its surface is then smeared with assafcctidu, and this is then ap- 
plied per vaginam. It proves efficacious, but is vciy dangerous, as the broom, 
if not properly secured, slips upwards and penetrates the uterine walls, 

(G) , Another, tliough not a very efficacious plan, is to make the 
woman swallow a mixture of caustic lime, turmeric powder, and water* 
This is boiled and made a paste of and swallowed while yet warm. It is 
useless after the third month ; but it is not at all dangerous to tho mother. 

(H) , Sujna Dark {Moringa IHerigosperma ). — A piece of the bark, 
about half an ounce in weight, is pounded with twonty-ouo black ]X)pper- 
corns, made into a paste, and swallowed. This is a vciy dangerous means, 
as the woman, as a rule, dies with the feetus. 

In all the cases where the application of the substance per vaginam is 
re(|uircd, a good amount of tact and skill is needed on tho part of the 
applier. If much obstruction is met with at the ob uteri or iu tlie cer- 
vical canal, a little * Chooa ’ (inspissated dregs of the various species of atta, 
as of roses, sandal, cliumpa, jasmin, &c.) is applied to the part on a pellet 
of cotton, and this is said to bring on dilatation of the os uteri. 
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Lai Chitra need scarcely be mentioned here, as it is almost universally 
known amongst the Profession, although it is very certain in its action ; 
producing shivering almost immediately after the application, followed by 
Abortion in two or three hours ; and, although it may be used at all periods 
of pregnancy, still the fmtus is always expelled lifeless, and the woman is 
in great danger.” 

Abortive Medicines Administered by the Mouth, 

A careful investigation into the Internal means employed for pro- 
curing Abortion among the natives is much needed. 

Some apparently very harmless vegetable preparations are strongly 
(probably erroneously) believed to have great efficacy as alx^rtives. 

Goor, — Many years ago, Baboo Koy las Chunder Chattel jea, Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon of Baiiiset, informed me that the idea that old Goor (treacle) is an 
abortive is prevalent. A case illustmtive of this belief was lately recorded by 
Baboo Indoo Bhusan Mookerjea, Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Humeerpore.* 

Doolia, aged about forty-five years, the mother of twelve children, and a 
widow for the last nine months, was sent in suffering from uterine hemor- 
rhage couse<|uent on the inductiQ||pf criminal abortion at about the third 
month of gestation by a native medicine, wliich is said by the hakeems 
to ho generally resorted to in the neighbourhood of Humeerpore for the 
purpose in question. She stated that the medicine administered to her 
was prepared according to the following recipe : — • 

Green Capsules of common Cotton (freed from seeds 
and cotton) ... ... ‘ ... ••• ... 8 ozs. 

Garlic ... ... ... ... ... ^ oz. 

Treacle (long kept) ... ... ... 1 „ 

Water... ... ... ... ... ... 2 pints, 

boiled down to half the quantity, and strained, and the decoction thus 
prepared taken in equal doses, throe times a day. In taking tlie medicine, 
the first day she vomited thrice, and had four or five loose stools, but 
felt nothing like pain in the uterus. In the course of the succeeding four 
days, during which the drug, prepared daily, was taken, there was merely 
looseness of her bowels unattended with vomiting. On the sixth day 
uterine pains and hcemorrhago supervened ; and the expulsion of the 
embiyo soon followed. The hajmorrhago was checked, and she seemed for 
a time to improve, but died of puerperal fever, with intense pelvic peri- 
tonitis, in about a month. 

Dr. Waring mentions of the rather pungent seeds of the Carica 
Papaya (papaw tree)^ that a belief in their powerfully emmenagogue 


* Ind. Med, Gaas., January 1, 1869, p. 14. 
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properties prevails amongst all classes of women in Southern Indi%~ 
so much so that tliey assert that» if a pi'egnant woman part^e 
of themi even in moderate quantities, Abortion will be the probable 
result. This popular belief is noticed in many of the reports received 
from India. In these it is also stated that the milky juice of the 
plant is applied locally to the os uteri with the view of inducing abortion. 
Dr, Waring adds that facts in support of the alleged emmenagogue pro* 
per tics of the papaw are still wanting. 

PinC’^apple. — The belief that the pleasant Anaras is an active abort! vo, 
even when eaten by pregnant cattle, is so general, that Moulvie Tumeez Khan 
Khan Bohadoor tells me that he tried the experiment of feeding gravid cows 
and goats upon this fruit, but without effect. A note which I have from 
Baboo Koylas Chunder Chatterjee renders this matter plain. He said that 
acid fruits are regarded as abortives — see a notice of the tamarind pulp (a 
most nntense and very unwholesome acid when fresh) at p, 714. lie 
knew a case in which a woman aborted at an advanced stage of pregnancy 
by eating (with that intention) about two pounds of ripe pine-apple. 
This fruit is rendered unwholesome by the presence of a very strong dbro 
which acts as a mechanical irritant bowels. 1 had under my own 

care an English lady who died of dysenlery, after having aborted, at about 
the fifth month of pregnancy. The cause of her illness appeared to l)o 
the ravenous eating of raw pine-apple. 

In July 185^ the Deputy Commissioner of Jubbulpore despatched 
a fluid, obtained by Dr. A. Wilkinson, from the stomach of a Bralimiu 
woman, who had asserted, in her dying declaration, that she suffered 
from the effects of Arsenic administered to her by her paramour to pro- 
duce Abortion. Dr. Wilkinson pronounced his belief that the matter 
found in the stomach contained Arsenic; this was confirmed by the Che- 
mical Examiner’s analysis.* 

In a case which occurred at Tipperah in 1848, the prisoners are 
reported to have administered to a woman, who was pregnant by one of 
them, a mixture of red sulphuret of arsenic, white oxide of arsenic, blue 


* In 1848, a Tipperah man gave hin mistrMB poiwn, with the view, ae he naul, of procuring 
Abortion, but which caueed her death in a few hoorg. The poison Itad previously been tiaed 
by him to kill rats, so that he was well aware of its effects. — Police Heport, Lower IVo- 
vincee. 1848, p. 87. Mr. Brown, of Weston-on-Trent, reported the case of a young 
woman, twenty-four years of age, who was supposed to have died of peritonitis after prema- 
ture delivery. It waa found Chat she had been the subject of ulceration of the stomach 
{woduced by the action of arsenic (probably taken to induce abortion), which was 
detected in that organ by chemical analysis (Association Journal, October 7, 1850). 
Mr. Carter, of Newbury, referred to Dr. Taylor the case of a female, aged twenty-two years, 
who took a large dose of arsenic when she had passed the fifth month of pregnancy. She 
died in leas than seven hours, purged and vomiting, but did not abort. See also Taylor, p. 782. 
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vitriol and vermillion^ for the purpose, as they said, of producing abor- 
tion ; the woman died in consequence.* 

Baboo Kanny Lall Dey has lately sent me particulars of a powder, 
which a woman of Furreedpore said had been given to her by her para- 
mour with intent to procure Abortion. Fortunately, she did not take any 
of it. Dr. Bholanath Bose, the Civil Surgeon, ascertained very satisfactorily 
that it contained powder of blistering Jlies^ blue vitriol^ and black 
pepper. 

In a case tried at Furruckabad, it was stated that the dose which had 
caused a woman throe months gone to abort was five pills and some soda 
and carrot seeds.^ 

In the paper cited above, Baboo Indoo Bhushun Mookeijee mentions 
that carrot seeds^ in ounce doses, and plaster mortar from a wall some 
forty or fifty years old, are said, in the neighbourhood of Humeerpore, to 
be sometimes taken by natives for this purpose. 

In 1851, a Hindu was tried, at Backergunge, for administering the juice 
of some jungle plant to his sister-in-law, seven months gone in pregnancy, 
in consequence of which she was taken ill and passed some congealed 
blood. She died in fifty to sixty hours from the effects of this medicine, 
having previously acknowledged the illicit intercourse between herself 
and the prisoner, and the fact of his having given her the medicine alluded 
to, to procure miscarriage. The body was so much decomposed that the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon who examined it could merely state that the 
woman’s death -was caused by Abortion of a foetus about seven months old, 
the after-birth having remained attached to the womb. He could not pro- 
nounce that the substance (fluid ?) said to have been administered by the 
prisoner would cause miscarriage. The prisoner was acquitted. The 
Judge of the higher Court remarked that the examination of the medical 
officer had not been sufficiently close. He should have been questioned 
regarding the properties of the asclepias gigantea, and its effect upon 
the system, when given in large quantities. It is, he believed, an irritant 
and an active purgative, and is injurious to the system, according to the 
quantity or frequency with which it is administered. 

There can be no doubt that the acrid milky juice of the Mudar may act 
fatally to both motlier and child in such coses, by its powerful emetic and 
cathartic operation. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy has shown that the lall chitra is sometimes given 
interaally to occasion abortion: — On this point, vide supra, pp. 116 and 252. 


♦ Police Heport, Lower Provincoa, 1848, p. 8. The Police Keport of that year makes 
allusion to four other deaths caused by giving drugs to procure abortion, occurring m 
Tipperah. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, July 8th, 1853, p. 822. 
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Vie of Mechanical Means and Local Irritants* 

It is probable that the native abordonists employ a variety of mecha- 
nical means and of local irritants to effect their destructive object. 
It is believed that the iuti*odaction of Arsenic is pmetised, but 1 have not 
been able to meet with an instance of the kind.* 

Mr. Edgeworth, Commissioner and Superintendent of the Trans-Sutlej 
States, communicated, in 1855, to the Medical Board some interest- 
ing particulars which he had collected in criminal trials regarding the 
drugs used to produce Abortion by the village mid wives about Jul hi ndhur. 
That most commonly in use appears to bo the stem of tlie Trianthema 
pentandra, called Bis-kopra and Itsit. This is usually looked upon as 
an innocent pot-herb. In most oa.ses of which he has heai*d, tlic stalk 
was employed locally ; but in one instance it was given with other drugs 
os a bolus. Another substance, used for this purpose, is the Myyiphul ^ — 
fi’uit of the Ranolia dumetorum* In addition to these. Cloves^ Kutmeg^ 
and Saffron^ Fenugreek^ and Sal Ammoniac are used. A mixture of 
these seven ingredients was successfully employed in a case tried by him. 
In another case, a mixture of Mynphul, Gugger Bel (Cuscuta 
Kejlexa — the branches), and Malkungni ( Celasti us Paniculata) had been 
given by the mouth. 

Professor T. W. Wilson informed me that a by no means unusual mo<lo 
of procuring miscarriage among the native women of Calcutta is by 
placing a lighted wick in a lotah (brass water- vessel) and applying the 
mouth of the pot over the hypogastric region, after tlio manner of a largo 
cupping-glass. Traction is made upon the vessel while it is firmly adher- 
ent, and probably a partial separation of the placenta, or, possibly, very 
severe injury to the uterine parietes is the revSult. Probably this 
means and pressure are generally employed at advanced terms of preg- 
nancy. 

Dr. Woodford informs me that his impression is that the introduction 


♦ In 1849, the Chemical Examiner reoeivevl, from the Ma^wtrafe ol the 2t-Pcrgunnahfl, 
a packet of suh^tanced which, it ap|>cars, vkere liclievctl to have been ia procuring 
abortion. Dr. O’SImu^liiieswy detected Jiatd iithart/e^ rtal^avy ahm^ and mnne iiarmleaa 
Buhataoces the whole being commonly u.se<l by native women for removing hair from the 
axilhe 4 Ui<l pubetk lie thought that, doubtle'^n, some of the Hulntancen might, if applied 
within the oriScc of the womb, cause such irritation aa would lead to abortion ; but, under 
the above circumstances, their possession could scan^ely Ik* deemed a proof of crinimal prac- 
tices. I have made some inquiry relative to the arsenical composition used by nativea as a 
depilatory. The late Baboo Dyalchom Byeack, my aasiataiit in the Ooter|»arah lloepital, 
informed me that it is composed of burul (orpiment) and lime. Some persons mix these in 
equal parts, others use an excess of orjnmeiit or ol lime. Tliese are made into a paste of 
the consistence of thick honey, wltich is applie4l lukewarm over the parts, and is allowed to 
remain from 5 to 7 minutes. The surface is then washed clean with cold water, when the hair 
is either removed with the paste, or is easily plucked ant withoot pain. This practice is most 
frequent among the lower classes and women of ill-fame. 
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of the Svjna^ or Horsc-EadiBh root, is used in Bengal for this purpose^ 
but not so frequently as the Lall Chitra is. 

The llou’ble H. Vincent Bayley, J udge of the Calcutta High Court, 
informed me some years ago that, in his judicial experience, the comuion- 
est mode of causing Abortion in Bengal is by the Root of the Tamarind 
Tree. 

Some remarks will be found at p. 252, on the use of the Root of 
the White Oleander as an abortive. 

In a trial at East Burdwan, in 1859, it appeared that the death of a 
pregnant woman had been caused, without the occurrence of Abortion, by 
drugs administered by the mouth and by local mechanical injury. A piece 
of root, which was found in her house in a basket, wrapped up in a piece 
of bloody cloth, was sent to the Chemical Examiner, who descrilies it as 
Saith Kuruhee (Oleander) a poisonous root used by natives to procure 
Abortion.* 

Dr. Waring (p. 60) cites a notice by Dr. J. Newton, of the fact that 
the bruised nut of the intensely corrosive marking nut (Semecarpu9 
Anacardium) applied locally to the os uteri, is one of the means in use 
amongst native women in Madras for procuring Abortion. 

Tlie most frequent, and probably most destructive, mode of causing 
Al)ortiou among tlie Bengalees is by the introduction into the uterine 
cavity of a largo portion of the root of the Lull Chitra, or Plumbago 
Rosea. 

In a case where death was caused at Hooghly, in 1843, by administering 
means to cause Abortiou, there could be no doubt., from the report of 
the Civil Surgeon, that the deceased had died from inflammation of the 
womb, caused by the introduction, through the vagina, of a piece of 
stick called Cheeta, but there was not sufficient evidence against the 
Uiree persons accused.'!' 

In a case tried at Tipperah, in 1856, it appeared that a married woman 
living apart from her husband, having become pregnant, was taken into 
tlie bouse of a female abortionist, where Lall Chitra was used, and where 
she took some pills containing a portion of crude mercury in a state of 
minute subdivision, and small pieces of a drug called Surbojala, which, 
Dr, Davis observed, “ the natives are known to use for the purpose of pro- 
curing Abortion, as well as to prevent impregnation, 

TheHon*ble II. V. Bayley enquired of me, someyears ago, regarding the 
action of Surbojala as an abortive. It is said to be prepared from the 
root of a common jungle tree of a very acrid natui-e, and to be commonly 
used in the neighbourhood of Nowi^olly for this nefarious purpose. I 

• Nlzainut AUawlut Report, September 19th, 1S59, p. 266, 
t Police Reiwrts, L P., 1S53, p. 69. 
i Niicamut Adawlut Report#, S(»pt ember 15th, 1856, p. 449. 

V 3 
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cannot identify it, as it is probably a local name, perhaps for a species of 
plumbago, as Baboo Kanny Lali Dey explains the meaning of the word 
to be burning (jala) all over (surbo) so also Lall Chiira is sometimes 
called agni ehitta^ **hre” chitta. It is not Surbo Jaga^ the inert 
Canna Indica. 

In 1844, it was reported to the Joint Magistrate of Bancoorah, that the 
relations of a pregnant woman intended to administer drugs to her to pro- 
cure Abortion. A burkunuauz was sent to inquire into the matter. He 
found the woman veiy ill, having been recently delivered. She stated 
that two persons had given her drugs. These individuals were sent in 
with her paramour. There was, however, no proof forthcoming against 
them. After her deatii, it was found that a stick (a piece of which 
remained in the womb,) had boon forced up the uterus, and that inflamma- 
tion, arising from its presence, caused her death.* 

It was reported, in the case of a professional abortionist, convicted at 
Tipperah, in 1845, that her medicine was a pill of the Cheeta trec^ and 
that she also passed into the vagina a stick of the creeper called Moa» 
heeanee.^ 

In his report of 1850, already noticed, Dr. Woodford refers to a case 
in which he found a portion about four inches long of Chitra root 
**ia the gangrenous uterus, with a piece of string, or loosely twisted 
jute. In a note wliich Dr. Woodford has kindly written for me ho adds : 
“ We thus learn the mode of application, that i^ to excite a certain amount 
of irritation and indammation and then to remove the root attached by the 
string, which had here been accidentally broken in the withdrawal 
In May 1854, the body of a Iliiulu woman, who had died under suspi- 
cious circumstances, was brought to my hospital, at Howrah, in a very 
advanced stage of decomposition. The Native Doctor informed me tliat, 
when placed in the dead-liouse, it apjiearcd in a natural condition. I, 
however, found the womb inverted between the thighs of the corpse, 
evidently by the gaseous distension within ;§ and, lying beside it, and 

* Police ReporU, L. P., for |», 04. 

t Ibid, for 1845, p. 40. 

I See also a similar case by DwarkAnaurh Da*>s Basu, Pathologica Indica^ p, 838. Tlic 
woman died of peritonitis a few hours after her adinisHion f4> the litHpitaU lu the uienia a 
piece of ImU Chitra stick was found, the uterus was in a state of ulceration from the cimtart 
of this foreign body, the vagina wosintlamcd and ulcerated* § The {lentouitiH was said to 
have come on four days prev ious to her mimission t4» the Meilical College UospiuU 

§ In a notice of this case, published in Vol. XXI., p. 198, of his excellent Abstract/’ my 
friend, the late Dr. Ranking, remarked: — ** We are not disposed t<taa*ept Dr. Chovers’s expUna- 
tionthatthe contents of the uterus were exficUed by the accumulation of gas in the inteHtioes.” 
The Editor did not state the reasons bar his dissent^ but spoke of my case as $imUar to one 
by Dr, Mayer, of Warzburg, cited in the {ireceding volume of the Abstract, p. 198. In this 
latter case, the child was extruded from the uterus of the mother hfty-four hours oiler deaths 
when there was found no absolute evidence of death.’* The reviewer holds that, here, in 
all probability, the child was expelled by the ** mere rigor mortit oi the uteroa.” In my 
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evidently having recently escaped from its cavity, the body of a foetus of 
about four months, greatly decomposed, and a portion of the Lull Chitra 
root, seven and-a-half inches long and rather thicker than a common 
writing quill. This had been scraped,* and was thickly coated with 
adhesive inflammatory deposit. 

I find two other records of Abortion cases in India, obseiwed by Sur- 
geons not acquainted with my case, where this remarkable post-mortem 
accident occurred. 

In April 1866, Surgeon Major F. L. Clementson examined, at the 
Berhampore Dispensary (Madras Presidency), the body of a woman which 
presented the appearances which are usual when decomposition has been 
going on for several hours; the fcctor was hoirible; the features were so 
swelled and distorted, that it would not have been easy for those who 
knew them best to recognise them ; the greater part of the body was, 
besides being greatly swollen, covered with bullae. 

On the dead-house table was a foetus of from four to five months old, 
connected by the funis with the placenta, which was still retained in the 
vagina. When the body was laid on the table, the foetus was in utero, 
but had been expelled by the force of the gases of decomposition. In 
removing the intestines, the end of a stick, which had in some way 
escaped wounding the bowels, was found lying close along the front of 
the spine and reaching nearly as high as the diaphragm. On tracing it 
downwards, it was found to have passed through the posterior wall of the 
uterus at its lower third ; its end was in the upper part of the vagina. 
The uterus was about six or seven inches long from cervix to fundus, 
the walls and substance throughout were intensely inflamed, as were the 
appendages, connecting membranes, and cellular tissue about these parts, 
which were, moreover, greatly infiltrated. The stick was wound round 


case, this explanation was <initc inadmi'ssible. The body was broupjlit to my hospital fright- 
fully swollen by putrefaction, long after the cessation of the ri^or mortis : autl, subsequently 
to its being deposited there, the uterus was inverted, and the foetus was expelled, — tlie abdo- 
men being enormously distcinled by gas. This appears also to have occurred in the body of a 
woman wliose case became the subject of a trial at Tirhoot iu 18o3. A widow, having become 
l>rcgnant, disappeared, and was reported to have l)ecn murdered by her relations. Her body 
was sent to the Civil Assistant Surgeon, after diaiutermeiit, in a very advanced state of putre- 
faction. “'llie womb, with a portitni of the small intestines, had been forced by the progress 
of putrefaction (gases in the abdomen) through the external organs of generation, and a 
Hinall portion of the remains of these [protruded parts ?J alone was visible.” The right side 
of the abdominal pnrietes had burst, so as to give exit to the gases of putrefaction. “ From 
the absence of the uteriue organs, he was unable to state if the deceased was pregnant ^ but, 
had she been so far advanced as to be unable, from her size, to conceal it, tJie womb would not 
have been protruded out of her bodp ; therefore, if she had been pregnant, it must have been 
of short duration.” The above cases appear strongly to oppose the conclusion here arrived 
at by the Medical Officer. 

* Dr. O’Shaughnossy mentions that the Plmibagin exists principally in the bark of the 
root It is to be feared, however, that this scraping is merely intended to increase the 
irritating effects of the blistering substance. 
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with cloth, which uo doubt was, at the time of its iutroductiou iuto the 
THgina aud uterus, covered with some irritating substance. It appeared 
tJiat the woman had borne a good character, but her husband had been 
awaj from her for three years.* 

It is remarkable, in the above cose, that the uterus does not appear to 
liave been inverted, and we are left in doubt as to the time at which the 
foetus was expelled. 

On the 8th of June (it will bo noticed that all those three cases occuiTed 
in the hottest season) Dr. Hutchinson, of Patna, examined the body of a 
woman who was said to have taken opium, to avoid the disgrace of an 
illegitimate pregnancy. Decomposition was well advanced, the stomach 
was strongly charged with opium. Between her thighs lay the inverted 
uteims with its inverted fundus filled up with distended intestine, and 
what was its cavity, fully exposed, and quite dry. No placental scar was 
apparent. In front of the uterus lay an entire ovum of between five and 
six months ; placental end lying next to and touching the uterus. The 
membranes were entire, but dry outaidc ; not a drop of blood or liquor 
amnii had escaped to stain the chaiq>oy on which she died, and on which 
she was brought in. This strange and silent parturition had occurred on 
the road, unknown to the police, or the bearers who were carrying the 
body ; no vital energies caused it, but simply the irresistible pressure of 
intestines distended by putrefaction. 

Dr. Hutchinson ai'gues; — “ There are cases on record of the contracting 
uterus completing a delivery interrupted by the death of tlio woman ; but 
here there was uo contracted uterus, but, on the contrary, a dilated and 
inverted organ. Moreover, there could not liavo been contraction, for the 
woman had died of a poisonous dose of opium, aud it is not likely that a 
contracted organ would have been wholly inverted.” “ What proofs are 
there that this was a post aud not a pre mortem delivery. In the first place, 
the police usually so minute, was entirely silent on the subject of 
the parturition; if the fmtus had been present when the body leA the thauua, 
it would have formed the subject of a distinct notice. Secondly, had it 
occurred during life, all the parts would uot have l)een in the position in 
which they were found; the foetus aud placenta would certuiuly have been 
detached, and there would have been stains on tlie bed either from the 
liquor amnii or the placental blood ; inversion of the uterus during life 
could only have resulted from a retained placenta, which there was not ; 
aud, supposing there had been, the placenta would have boon adherent, or 
at least detached from the feetus. All these indications were wanting. 
Thirdly, had the birth aud inversion taken place during life, death following 
soon af^r, the placental scar must have been apparent, whereas titero was 


^ HaOrsd Quart. Juur of M. S., Yul. X. lor 2860, p. ISi. 
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not the slightest indication of one. A dead and bloodless placenta was 
simply pushed off from a dead and bloodless uterus/'* 

In August 1854, I examined the body of a Mussalmaunee^ dead three 
days, who was alleged to have died in consequence of the employment of 
means to produce Abortion. I found that this had been effected by the intro- 
duction of a portion of Lall Chitra root, about four inches and-a-half long, 
and rather more than half as thick as a common cedar pencil. The 
contents of the uterus, which must have been of the fourth or fifth month, 
had been expelled, but this irritating substance remained lodged in its cavity. 
The lining of the uterus, still coated with decidua, had a seared appearance, 
almost as if molten lead had been poured over it, and the root was completely 
drai>ed with a thick shreddy iuflammatory deposit. Decomposition had 
advanced considerably, but the mucous membrane of the stomach, as well 
as that of the first portion of the duodenum, was of a deep lake color, 
while the rest of the intestinal tract was pale. This, however, appeared 
to result merely from a state of high congestion. The stomach contained 
rather more than an ounce of sangu indent fluid, exactly resembling straw- 
iKJiry cream in apj}earance. There were solid fceccs in the rectum. Think- 
ing that the i)Owder of Lall Chitra might also have been given, I sent 
tlie stomach to the Chemical Examiner, but nothing suspicious could 
bo detected. 

It appeared, in a trial at Mymensing, that a widow, having entered 
upon a disreputable course of life, and becoming pregnant, she and one 
of her paruraoui's had recourse to a woman of the Ixjai’cr caste, who was 
“ acquaiuted with medicine,” to procure Abortion. This hag furnished 
“ a twig of a cree])iug plant,” which she procured on the bank of the 
river. This was iutroiluced iuto the womb ; it immediately began to 
cause pain, but she was entreated by her panunour to bear it for the 
sake of preserving tlieir rei)utation. On the following day, she began 
to complain of severe pain in her stomach, saying that it was owing to 
some medicine which had been given her for the purpose of procuring 
Abortion. Her death occurred throe days after this. The Civil Surgeon 
deposed tlmt death was caused by miscarriage ; that the womb was en- 
larged ; that there was no foetus iu the womb ; it must have been thrown 
away, and doatii ensued from hjcmorrhage ; that there was a large sore [?] 
on the surface of the womb, to which the fsetus had been attacheil, 
with efiusion of blood iu and around it ; that the miscarriage must 
have been caused by the introduction of a stick of a highly irritating 
nature iuto the womb, such as the piece of stick shown to him in Court, 
which was found in the womb. That it was called akhulmendee (Law- 
souia inermis?), and is universally used by the natives for proenring 
Abortion by introducing it into the womb. The hag admitted, before 
the darogah, that she had furnished the medicine to be applied to the 
ludiau MeU. Gazette, Aug. 1, 1867, p. 200. 
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deceased’s person to cause Abortion ; and, when the durogah asked her to 
show him the twig, she procured a twig from the jungle, saying tliat this 
was what she gave. This twig was produced in Court, together with 
tlio piece of stick which was discovered in the deceased’s womb— they 
wore of the same kind.* * * § 

It might be imagined that a mode of procuring Abortion more violent 
and cruel than the above could scarcely be imagined. A series of still 
inoi*e deplorable, if not more atrocious, cases is, however, on record. To 
these Mr. Clementsbn’s case, given at p. 723, belongs. 

In 1845, Dr. J. Maephersou, then medical officer of Howrah, examined 
the body of a Hindu female,*}* about twenty-five years of age, in an advanced 
stage of decomposition. She was said to have been recently delivered, 
and, on her death-bed, to have accused the man with whom she cohabited 
of having caused Abortion. The intestines within the pelvis were 
found to be in a state of acute inflammation, with shreds of lyinj)h freely 
effused ; aud, floating among them, and lying transversely, was found 
a piece of stick, about 5^ inches long, of about the thickness of a small 
quill, and with one end slightly sharpened. [Doubtless this was a por- 
tion of the Lall Chitra root.] On examining the uterus, its fundus was 
discovered to have l>eeu perforated by the stick, a small hole, large enough 
to admit of its passage, remaining pervious. The contents of the uterus 
had been recently evacuated, its coats were diluted to one-half more than 
the usual size, aud the spot to which the placenta had been adherent was 
plainly recognizable. No laceration of the os uteri was discoverable : 
aud it was not known what had become of the fmtus. As one end 
of the stick had the look of having been broken off, it may have 
originally been much longer, and have been broken off by the violence 
employed in introducing it. The evklenco went to show that no 
one but the man with whom she cohabited could have had access to 
her, and it is not to be supposed that ^he could, of herself, have used 
sufficieut force to pierce the w^alls of the uterus. Its passing so directly 
through the axis of the uterus must have been accidental. It appeared 
that death occurred in about eighteen hours after the receipt of the injury,! 

One Omao Chung, of Sylhet, was sentenced to imprisonment for 
having, apparently in league with a professional abortionist, killed a woman 
who was with child by him. The Civil Surgeon deposed that ho found 
in the vagina a root of Lall Chitra about ten iuchos long, which had 
pierced the further part of the womb, aud had caused much inflammation. 
It appears that this treatment was followed by death in throo days.§ 


• Nizamut Adawlut IteporlH, August 2n(l, 1854, p. 188. 

t Singularly enough, her name apjxsars, by the report, have been ChiUra* 

X Indian Journal of Medical and Physical Science, April 1846 ; Loudon Medical Gazette, 
Vol XXXVI., p. 102; and I’aylor, p. 780. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Ueport8, December 22nd, 1863, p. 903; and December 22ud, 1854, p, 792. 
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In 1855, Mr. M. Shircore reported the case of a Hindu woman, alK)ut 
thirty years of age, who was brought to the Medical College Hospital, 
collapsed and dying, with tympanitis and great abdominal tenderness. 
She stated that she had miscarried, at between tlie fourth and fifth month, 
six or eight days previously ; but distinctly denied having received any 
injury whatever sufficient to cause Abortion, which she alleged had occur- 
red spontaneously. There were found extensive traces of peritonitis. 
An abscess was found in the left lumbar region over the psoas muscle, 
within which was lodged a thin pointed slip of bamboo, about six inches 
long. There was a gangrenous appearance of the os tineas, and the 
lining of the uterus was coated with a dark ginimous thin mucus, but the 
condition of the organ appeared otherwise but little altered, and it dis- 
played no opening whatever through which the bamboo could have been 
thrust, nor the slightest mark of recent cicatrization. A large ragged 
ulcer was, however, found in the rectum, at least nine inches above tlie 
anus, communicating directly with the cavity of the abscess ; and through 
this, no doubt, the stick had passed.* 

Moulvie Tumeez Khan Bahadur informs me that, about the year 1844-45, 
he examined a case in which a slip of the petiole of the cocoannt w^as 
driven through the cnl dc sac of the vagina, missing the os uteri, into the 
left iliac fossa behind the peritoneum. It had caused death by suppuration, 
gangrene, and general peritonitis. The uterus showed that delivery had 
recently taken place. It was found that a midwife had done this mischief. 

Twelve years ago Mouh ie Tinneez Khan Bahadur di&co\ered the foUow- 
iiig appearances in the body of a woman, a])parently aged between twenty- 
five and thirty years, which ho was dissecting : — The body w^as extremely 
emaciated; the only appearances of disease were as follow': — The whole of 
the pelvic viscera, with the exception of the bladder, which was quite 
health}/, had been agglutinated together by old peritoneal adhesions. Now, 
the whole of the pelvic orgaitN appeared to be in a slougliing condition. 
The uterus did not present any appearance of delivery. Its interior w'as 
gangrenous, and its postei*ior w'all was nearly dostioycd by sloughing. 
Between the uterus uud rectum, or lower part of the sygmoid fiexure of 
the colon, and opposite to the left sacro-iliac synchondrosis, was a great 
sloughing cavity, in which lay a stick of the size of an ordinary pen- 
holder. It appears to be a stalk of the plumbago rosea. At one end, 

about half an inch of the twdg is bare, the remainder of its length 

is smoothly coated with layer upon layer of phosphatic dei> 08 it to 

that extent that it now forms a spindle-shaped body of about the 

♦ Op, Citnt,, for Ootolxjr, 18-15, p. 583. In 1847, Dr. Murray, of B8orbhoom, reported, in 
a criminal cartO, that be found the womb of a Brahmince womaii ruptured ; that it and the 
alKlomen were so much indamed as probably to have caused death : and that Abortion had 
previously taken place. It is to be regretted Uiat furtlicr particulars of so remarkable a case 
are not given. 
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thickness of the little finger. At one end the latninatod structure 
of the concretion is verj well marked ; at the other end, the woody 
structure of the twig appears closely iudltratcd with calcareous 
matter. It is evident that the irritating body was thrust 
through the cul de sac of the vagina into the peritoneal 
cavity. Lying here, it produced local peritonitis, by which 
the agglutination of the pelvic viscera shut it completely 
off from the general cavity of the peritoneum. Remaining 
thus encysted, it became coated with lime salts as encysted 
^ bullets frequently are. This process of deposition served, 
in some measure, to protect the walls of the sac from tlie 
i acridity of the plumbagin ; but the whole of tlie stick did 
I not become covered with this protective coating; and thus, the 
^ calculus and the exposed portion of its nucleus continuing to 
23 act as a foreign body, the woman’s powers became exhausted 
under tliis constant irritation, until death by gangrene termi- 
nated the struggle. See also Mr, Broughton's case, p. 742. 

From several recorded cases, it would appeal that the dhaecs^ 
in some instances at least, merely furnish the instrument by 
which Abortion is to bo caused, which is employed by the 
woman’s friends, her paramour, or even by herself; hence, doubt- 
less, the great severity of the injuries indicted in the above cases. 

The printed reports of the Calcutta Kizamut, up to the end of 
April 1 854, contain reports of only fourteen cases of trials for procuring 
Abortion, In twelve of these instances, the death of the unhappy women 
resulted. But few of these cases embody much information that i« valu- 
able in a medico-legal point of view. Many of them, however, show that 
there is a class of native women wlio are professed abortionists. A 
woman was sentenced at Humeerpore, in 1824, upon her own confession, 
for causing the death of a pregnant female. This hag had been brought 
from a distance to effect the crime, which had evidently been preceded by 
others in which she was an agent, she having practised the art, and that 
not secretly, but as an avowed and successful profession.* At Tipperah, 
a woman was convicted, in 1845, of having caused <lcath by administering 
drugs to procure Abortion. It was supposed that this was her regular 
trade; her charge in each case being Jive rupees.^ The Ilou’blo XL 
Vincent Bayley told me of a hag, at Midnapore, who kept an Abortion-shop, 
had a collection of little Iwtiles of drugs, and grew Lall Chitra in her 
garden ! I am informed by Mr. Edgeworth that, about Jullundhur, 
(Trans-Sutlej States), certain hags make a regular trade by procuring 
abortion. Ho is of opinion that, although death frequently results from 
the means which they employ, these woinou are not professional poisoners. 

One Mussamut Proljo, of Sylhet, was sentenced to imprisonment for 

* Vol. 1!., p. S35. 

t Police Report, L, P., lS4r>, p. 40. 
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having produced the miscarriage of a woman who wae with child hj her 
husband’s brother : death ensued. It appeared that deceased consented 
to give ten annas (little more than a sbilling) to the prisoner, who was 
spoken of as skilful in her art A root appears to have been the destruc- 
tive agent employed.* 

The reported cases show tliat several members of a family, as the 
brothers, the mother, and other female relations of the woman, and 
the friends of the seducer, by no means rarely become parties to the 
crime, in their anxiety to conceal the disgrace, or to avert its punish- 
ment ; that the deaths of both mother and child often result from 
the administration of drugs, solely by the mouth, without the employ- 
ment of local means ; and that the criminals are apt to plead that they 
employed means with a view only to restore arrested catamenial func- 
tion, ns in the following case ; — 

In 1852, three persons were tried, at Cuttack, for the wilful murder 
of a woman, by means applied, with her own consent, to cause abortion. 
A man wl»o resided in the deceased’*' house, and who stated that ho was a 
hundred years old, testified that he had seen ono of tlio prisoners (who 
evidently followed the profession of midwife, but denied the fact) sit on 
the deceased’s bed with another woman, both on the day of her death and 
on the day previous, and that he saw her give and apply medicines, inter- 
nally and externally, to the deceased, who did not afterwards risefromher 
bed. The midwife admitted to the P(»licc that, understanding tlmt the 
deceased’s monthly consres had stopped, she, upon being repeatedly request- 
ed to prescribe something for their return, procured some assaftetida and 
aloes, and prepared two buttccs^ or rolls of cloth twisted round a small 
stick, and gave them to the deceased, telling her to apply them, one 
at a time. She stated before the Magistrate that she gave the woman 
a pootlee, or roll of cloth with salt on it, to apply to her private parts 
(probably the bag of dried and heated salt often used in the treatment of 
amenorrhoeal cases), and also, though in somewhat a confused manner, 
admitted administering a^^safoetida and aloes, but disclaimed giving her the 
but tees* The medical officer deposed positively to the fact of the 
deceased having been recently delivered of a f rtus of about four months, 
and that her death was caused by injuries thereby occasioned in the womb. 
The Judge of the higher Court decided that, though the operation was 
performed with the consent of the deceased, and the death of the woman 
was not intended, yet, as the act was unlawful, and was attended with 
probable serious danger, the killing amounted, according to English law, 
to murder ; according to Mahoinedan law it is a punishable offence, but it 
does not come within the five denominations of homicide distinguished in 


Nuaiuut Adawlut Uepoiis, October 2Cth, p. 505. 

3 
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that law. The prisoners were seutonced to seven years’ imprisonment, 
with labor.^ 

A thorough development of the intimate history and ** physiology ” of 
crime in every district of India is a most useful and interesting work which 
still remains to be performed, princii>aUy by Magistrates, Otficers of the 
Police, and Civil Surgeons,— especially, 1 think, by the latter, because they 
generally remain long in their districts. Tlie result of a valuable attempt 
to obtain such information appears in Appendix No. 1 to Dr. Mouat’s Jail 
Report for 1869: ^^Nomenclature and Signijicalion of Castes and 
Classes of Criminals^ with a Sketch of the Chief Crimes committed in the 
Districts of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency^ This 
report, although at present a mere sketcli of the subject, will be found an 
admirable foundation to woik upon. I searched it with great eagerness 
for information regarding the crime of Abortion, forwhicli certain districts 
have long been notorious ; but I find only three valid allusions to the sub- 
ject. In the report on Sylliet, one of the very worst districts in this 
respect, the crime is not even named. It is stated that, in MoorJjedabad, 
the crime of causing miscarriage is principally committed by Kybertos, 
The men and women of this class deal principally in cocoons, and thert'- 
fore more frequently come in conhict with strangers, who come to their 
women as customers rather than to women of other classes. The evil 
consequences of this contact of women with men manife^'t themselves 
in conceptions and pregnancies. Severance, Io>s of caste, and other social 
considerations, induce tin* widows to get rid of their burden privately by 
means of miscarriage. In Burdvvan, we arc told that the Sadgops (Hindu 
cultivators, sellers of vegetables, &c.) head the list in the offeueo of pro- 
curing alx)rtion. Nothing can well bo slighter than the above hints ; still 
this is the kind of knowledge of which wo staiul in need. 

The criminal record'? embody abundant evidence of the fact that the crime 
now in question is especially prevalent in the Tipperuh and Sylliet dis- 
tricts. Out of 27 abortion cases which ciimo lx*fore the Calcutta Court 
of Nizamut Adawiut in tbo years 18dd-o7-58-59, nine wore from 
Tipperah and nine from Sylliet. In a trial hold at tbo latter place in 
18o5, tho Sessions Judge obse!*ve<l : The crime of procuring abortion 
is unhappily very prevalent in this district.f 

In a trial for homicide, in an attcmjit to procure abortion, hold nt Tip- 
perali in 1856, the Sessions Judge observed : “ This is a crime most oflTon- 
fcively prevalent in this district.” In a second case, tried in tho same year, 
the Judge remarked : “The crime of causing abortion is prc\alcnt in this 


♦ Nizamut Adiiwlut Kfi)<>rl«, V^)I. II., Part 2, of p. 5#10; hcc alno another cawj in 

vhieh it was pleaded that medicine was jyiveii for the purpose of restoring the 
woman’s monthly courses, Vcd. IV. of 185f, p. 
t Ihid, June 1, 1850, p. 
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ilistrlcfc, and can only bo effectually checked, when establishcil, by seriou« 
punishment.” 

In another caso tried in 1857, the Judf^jes of the Court of appeal ob- 
served that, “judging only of the eases brought to light in the Tipperah 
zillah, the crime of procuring abortion would appear to be on the 
increase.” 

Dr. Mouat gives a report from Brahman Barria, a subdivision of 
Tipperah, in which it is remarked : “ The crime of causing miscarriage 
is general in this quarter ; but, unfortunately, there can scarcely be any 
conviction, owing to want of direct proof. Illegal connexions arc com- 
mon, and, when they result in pregnancy, the parties have merely to seek 
the aid of old Avomen, one or two of Avhom are to be fotmd in almost 
every village, who supply noxious drugs. The^o women sub»i^t by this 
nefarious trade, but cannot bo detected” “In spite of all manner 

of precaution, numerous cases come to the notice of the Court ; but it is 
powerless, for no good proof can be found. Be>ides, this offence being 
cognizable only by tlie Sessions Court, the magisterial authorities require 
the most satisfactory evidenco in order to make commitments,” 

The law has, however, from time to time, succeeded in uncartliing these 
venomous reptiles. 

In 1855, ^lussfimut lladhoc, alias Rotoorl Matab, of Sylhet, confessed 
that she prepared and ad mini stored some medicine to the deceased Avith 
a vicAV of procuring abortion , which she received four rupees, and it 
was ill eA'idence that the dcc(‘ascd <licd shortly of having had an iibortiou.‘|' 
In 1856, Chandram Paul, of Sylhet, Avas found guilty of the culpable 
homicide of a Avoman by a<llllini^tenng m(‘dicine to produce abonion. It 
appeared that the Avoman’s paramour riHjucsted him to jirovide the drugs 
needful to procure abortion. He did so, and teas paid four annas. 
These drugs failing, he pointed out a plant, and told the paramour to take 
some of the leaves and the roots, Avhich he dhl, and applied the leaves to 
the deceased's head and passed the root into her vagina, which caused 
abortion, fiom the effects of which she died about ten or eleven days after- 
wards. The prisoner admitted having given drug> on previous occa- 
sions to two other pei>ons to procure abortion. Tlic* C’ivil Surgeon 
examined the drugs found in th(* prisoner's house, and deposed tliat these 
drugs are generally used to procure abort ion 4 

In 1857, MuvSsaraut Pearee confessed that “ she "ave medicine, not oneo. 


♦ I have noted ten instances in which nrofesoional abortionists have been convicted in the 
Tipperah Ouirt : one in 184r> (Police Kepi»rl for that year, p. 40) ; two, early in 1856 
(Nizanuit AdaAvlut Keports, for that year, Teh. 28, p. 515); and another in the same 
year (/oiV/, ISopteml>or 15, p. 440); four in 1857 {Ibid, pp. 162, 300, and 447); two in 1858 
{Ibid April 16, p. 121). 

t Nizainut AUawdut Reports, Nov. 8, 1855, p. 780. 
i Ibid, Feb. 16, 1856, p. 434 
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but twice, to the deceased, to cause abortion, aud that the soeoud dose had 
the etfect ; that the woman lived four days after it was administered.’* 
The Sessions Judge obsei’ved : ** That, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, the known frequency of the offence, the facility with which 
detection is eluded, the fearful trifling with life, and the fatal result in this 
case, I would recommend that the prisoner bo sentenced to fourteen years’ 
imprisonment, with labor suited to her sex.” The Judges of the Court 
of appeal remarked : “ There is a peculiar circumstance in this case 
which induces us to confirm the sentence, — riz., that the prisoner was in 
the habit of keeping drugs of the exclusive character of those used in 
procuring abortion ; and it is a legitimate presumption, therefore, that sho 
was ready at all times to afford the means of perpetrating the like grave 
offence. With a view, therefore, to deter others from similar practices, 
we inflict the severe sentence proposed.”^ 

In another case, tried at Sylhet in 1857, the Sessions Judge reinnrke<l 
that tlie crime of abortion was unhappily very prevalent in that district, 
and noticed the necessity of inflicting sei'cre punishment on parties con- 
victed of it. Prisoner Boohuii admitted that she knowingly administered 
dmgs to procure abortion, and added that she liud frequently administered 
the same to other women without any fatal effecl.f 

It would appear that, in Madras (see p. 470), Bombay (see p. 742), 
and Bengal, men and women of the Barber caste are occasionally con- 
cerned in these criminal practices. 

In 1856, Bolienath, of Sylhet, confessed to the effect that he had an 
intimacy with the deceased, aud that she was four months gone witli chihl 
by him ; that he, in order to cause abortion, [>roeured some drugs from 
OotuD, a Barber, aud administered them to her, whi(di caused vomiting and 
burning pains over the body ; that, on the following day, tlie prisoner got 
some drugs from one Shamimth, and, on administering them to her, she 
had a miscarriage, of which she died.J 

In 1857, a Tippemh woman (Hindu), having become pregnant by her 
own nephew, 4iad recourse to one Mus^uinat Joysliooda, a Has Kooshee (a 
largo proportion of these abortionists have aliases), of th(‘ Barber caste, 
aud gave her two rupees to procure abortion, whicli was done so effectn- 
ally that she died the following day.§ When she heard of her victim’s death, 
the hag had the conscience to return the two rupees blooil-money, but was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

Among ‘‘those trades aud professions most useful to the Magistrate,” 
Mr. Tytler (Vol. I., p* 120) gave the first place to the Barber, Ho 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut February 10, 1857, p. 121. 

t lUd, April 30, 1«67, p. «03. 

X Jbid, September 25, 1S60, p. 619. 

§ Ibid, February 14, 1857, p. 162. 
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says : “ The Barbers are described in the Sbasters as being ^ the most cun- 
ning amongst men, even as the jackal is amongst beasts* They have, 
as formerly in Europe, the double profession of barber and surgeon.” 

There cannot bo a doubt that, as a general rule, those immediately con- 
cerned in the crime of abortion, even when the life of the mother is 
destroyed, confess with much more readiness than we observe in cases of 
ordinary homicide. Even the professional abortionists show far more 
willingness to reveal their profession than dacoits and road-poisoners 
do. In a trial held at Moorshedabad in 185d, the Judge urged that 
severity is needful as a check to this crime, which is considered in this 
country as a light offence 

It would bo well if the abortionists could be rooted out of India by 
transportation ; but, even were it possible to effect such a clearance, 
worse effects would follow, as their vile art would bo taken up by less 
ex[)crionced and still ruder practitioners, who would slay more than the 
existing miscreants do. The only effectual cure for this evil would be a 
removal of the present restrictions upon widow re-marriage. 

It is probable that the always credible report of “ died by snake-bite ” 
covers many atrocities of this kind. This was attempted, but failed, in 
a case tried at Tipperah in 1857.t 

Are drugs occasionally given with the intention of hilling the 
mother as well as the child f 

This is a difficult question, but cases from time to time occur in which 
I consider that it might be properly entertained. 

In 1858, Allabux, of Purneah, ivas sentenced to death for murdering the 
widow of his brother while in a state of pregnancy. He confessed, in a 
very circumstantial manner, that he administered drugs for the purpose 
of causing abortion. These failing, he and others took her to a river 
bank and murdered her by cutting her throat. “ IJusuah with one hand 
put a cloth in her mouth, and witli the other pressed her head down ; and 
llalol, with the knife, got on her bosom. Euait and Khedjerbux held her 
arms. Halol told me to come, and said, ^ Let us all do this, that no one 
may tell against another!* So all seized her, and Ilalol, placing the knifo 
at her throat, said, ‘ All of you pres.s my hand.’ We all put our hands 
on his, and he pressed the knifo in. Hassin turned to the other side, and 
they cut her throat on that side too.”J 

Cases have already been cited in which Arsenic was given, in deadly doses, 
with the alleged intention that it should act os an abortive, to pregnant 
women — vide supra, pp. 116 and 718. 

All things considered, I suspect that, in some of these cases, thase con- 


• Nizainut Adawlut Ueport-s May 20, 1855, p. 620. 
t IhUl, February 14, 1857, p. 162. 
x Ibid, June 15, 1858, p. 238, 
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cernod do not caro much to ineasare the strength of the means hy which 
abortion is effected. If the disgraced women dies, all the bettor ; — they 
are released, at once, from a stigma and from a burthen. 

Writing in 1815, Mr. Tytler, who had been Assistant Judge in the 24- 
Pergunnahs (South of Calcutta), said : How often do we see tlio father 
murder his daughter, on discovering the intrigue, or the daughter murder 
the child ! Such intrigues are only disgraceful when the story becomes 
public ; and, as the publicity throws a stigma on the wliole family, any 
member, by getting rid of the obnoxious pciNon, thinks lie does a meri- 
torious action. Thus one murder is not always sufficient.” (Vol. I., p. 220.) 

In a case tried at Tipperah in 1857, it appeared that a young and 
healthy Hindu widow became pregnant by her hitter’s husband. Ilcr 
father and mother had recourse to one Mussamul Joymallali, who ga\e her 
a piece of a root called chitta and some arsenic, which they mixed and 
administered to the deceased. No result following, they, four days aftcr- 
w^ards, applied to the prisoner Mussamul Dyonoc, who supplied them wdth 
a minute pill of mercury, which was gi\en to the de(*cascd to swallow, 
and subsequently applied a piece of tlieLall Chitra root (called by the hag 
^^bun polia'*) to the vagina, the spee<ly rc'^ults of which were allow of 
blood and expulsion of the fo'tu**. The deceased died on the fouith day 
after this cruel operation. Dr. Davis found a portion of Lall Chitra root 
ill the neck of the womb. 

In this case the administration of Arsenic, nllhough in a sinnll (juantity, 
appears to me a very su'^picious circumstance ; and, in addition to 
this, we fiud that the Lall Chitra root left for four days iu the womh 
(a measure which the hag must lm^e known to he certainly fatal). I think 
there can scarcely be a doubt that the murdei of the mother was 
intended.* 

Dr. Taylor ha** laid dowu the principle that medicinal substances randy 
answer the purpose of iuducing abortion ; and that, when thN result is ob- 
tained, it is generally at the expense of the life of the mother. lie adds that 
mineral poisons have been ignorantly employed foi this mffarious object, 
such as arsenic, corrosive sublimate, sul])hate of eojiper, muriate of iron, 
and other imtants (p. 782). 

It, of course, rests with the Judge to decide wdicthcr an act of this 
kind is done in ignorance, or with homicidal intent ; )»ut, und<*r any cir- 
cumstances, the act of giving a woman any known poison, in sufficient 
quantity to kill her or to endanger her life, for the purpose of making 
her abort, must always carry with it \iolent suspicion of homicidal malice. 

The following may be taken ns an cxuiii[>lc of the cruel, if not inten- 
tionally murderous, recklessness with whicli this crime is sometimes per- 
petrated : — 


* Nizamul Adav^lut UcpoitH, DwemlKT 5, 1857. p. 447. 
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Bhyrubchunder Snrmali, of Tipporah, cnteriamed for eight years a con- 
nexion with a widow, witli the full knowledge and sanction of her brother, 
in whoso house she lived. The brother was, consequently, excluded from 
the village Sumaj, It is asserted that she escaped pregnancy in conse- 
quence of this long intercourse, until latterly,* When the fact became 
evident, Bhyrubchunder desired the brother not to be uneasy, but to 
leave the matter to him. He came to the house accompanied by two 
females, considered adepts in the act of procuring abortion. One of 
them gave some drugs. The effect of these not being speedily apparent, 
the other inserted chitia root. The consequence was great disturbance 
of the system, but the foetus was not expelled. Some four-and-twenty 
hours later, Bhyrubcliunder had recourse himself to manual violence, 
lie appears to have ‘‘inserted his hand into the unfortunate woman’s 
womb with such disregard of consequences as actually to break tlirougli 
the fundus, admitting tlie liand into the abdomen.” He is stated to 
have thus succeeded in extracting the fmtus (the woman being in the 
foui’th month of gestation). She died on the second day.f 

It is worthy of remark that, in thih country, women not unfre- 
quvnily induce premature confinement when they hare nearly advanced 
to their full period, and when the child is iable.J This is a crime 
which the medical jurists of Europe appear scarcely to have taken into 
account. In this country, iu commission is, doubtless, generally attribut- 
able to a desire on tlie part of the criminals to anticipate discovery even 
by a week or two. In other instances, the cau^e may be attributed to 
gross ignorance or to miscalculation. It is to be feared that there is yet 
another set of oases in which <lelivery is hastened with a determination 
that the infant shall die in the birth. 

In his Statistics of Unnatural Deaths in the Madras and other 
Presidencies, Dr. Muir obsor^es ; “The most violent mechanical and 
medicinal measures me resorted to, to destroy the child before or after 
it is born, and a clasa of women exist everywhere who are at all times 
ready and willing to effect the desired purpose.” 

A Mus<5ulmmm woman was heiiteueed to perpetual imprisonment, at 
Bareilly, in IHol, for having been acecbsory to the death of her illegitimate 
child. She suited that she had been dcliveretl prematurely, in consequence 

* In a case tniMl at Midnujwro m 1838, a widow had Ix’cn married by the form of Kunies 
huddut^ or intcrchaiij^c of iiocklaces, the custom among the class called Buis-tom, upon an 
understaiKling tliat her f.imily had taken nuanit to came her btfrnnness. When she became 
pregnant hy her husband, his father compelled her to take abortive»s, which caused hear 
death. (Nizamut Adawlut Ke\»orts of .Tuly (Uh of the above year, p, 207.) I have heanl it 
repeatedly asserted that, ^henexer illicit connexions occur botxveen Europeans and the women 
of Assam, they arc unfertile. For a note on the use of the Lunla. Seejand Surbujada, for the 
purpose of prexenting conception, see pp. 71.) and 721, 
f Nir.niniit Adinxlut Ueports, Feb. 28, 1838, p. ,>13. 
t See a remtirkable case, Ni/aiuiit Adaxxlut Keports, Vol. III., p. 260. 
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of means employed to procure abortion, and that the child, wlien it began 
to cry, was choked ; she could not say by whom. The witnesses concurred 
in stating that she had nearly reached her full time. A native doctor saw 
the body about ten days after death, and stated, perhaps somewhat rashly, 
that he supposed, from its appearance, that it had been born alive.* 

In January 1854, one Mussamut Petal and her paramour were sen- 
tencetl, at Cuttack, the first to death, the otlier to seven years’ imprisonment, 
on their own confession, for having murdered the fruit of their illicit 
intercourse, a male infant born at the seventh montli (tlie mother having 
taken medicine to procure abortion), by squeezing its neck.f 

The Reports for 1854 contain a remarkable but very perplexed case, in 
which it, however, appeared very probable that a woman, liaving arrived 
at the full period of pregnancy, went to a midwife to have labor 
induced by artificial means ; that this was effected “ pressure and 
that the child was afterwards thrown into a well, with the secundinos 
attached. The Sessions Judge found the mother and the nurse guilty, 
but they w^cre acquitted by the higher Court.J 

The thannadar of Gohuniia (Ilohtuck) having heard a report that 
Mussamut Keesar, a widow, had caused abortion, obtained leave from the 
Magistrate to investigate the case. The woman, when examined by 
midwives, exhibited evident signs of recent jmrturition ; and, at hist» 
admitted that she had been pregnant by lier sister’s husband, and had had a 
miscarriage. Search was made, which resulted in the discovery of a 
placenta^ buried in the hou«o ; this the midwives declared to Ims the 
appendage of a child which had gone through the full period of utero- 
gestation ; whereupon the prisoner freely confessed that tlie child had 
been born alive, and w'as buried by her to conceal her shame. The native 
doctor examined the body Kuperficially; the head was split, and the ey(»H 
and ears filled with earth. He did lud open the body, and could not state 
positively whether the child was born alive or not ; but, judging from its 
perfect structure, lie was of opinion that it was born alive at the full 
])eriod.§ 

Two women of Sarun were committed on a charge of procuring 
abortion, and it would seem, from the admissions made by one of tbem, 
that they really tried and intended to commit this crime. It was, however, 
stated most clearly liy the Civil Surgeon that “ abortion ” did not take 
place ; that the child was bom at the full time, perfectly formed, healthy 
and strong, but that it died afterwards, either from accident or violence 
of some kind applied to it” It appeared that the woman, having become 

♦ Nizamat Aclawlat Reports, N, W. P., Vol. I., p. I5‘i. 

t Nlzamut Adawlut UcporUi, Vol. IV., p. 1. 

X ibid, p. 495. 

§ Nuamut Adawlut Reporta, N. W. P , March 10th, 1854, p. 273. 
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pregiiaut in the absence of her husband, and being annoj'ed by the remarks, 
&c., made on tlie subject, consented to take some drugs, and also to allow 
the women to apply pressure to her abdomen, in order to destroy or 
remove the fmtus in her womb. A witness deposed to having seen one of 
the prisoners rubbing the woman’s stomach, and she confessed that she 
had taken drugs to procure abortion. It is not shown, in the printed 
report, upon what demonstrative evidence the Civil Surgeon proved that 
the woman had not aborted” (or rather had not been prematurely 
delivered ) by mechanical means; nor is it easy to conceive upon what 
grounds such a positive conviction could have been arrived at. The Judges 
of both Courts concurred in deciding, apparently upon the medical evidence, 
that the crime was not completed, but that the attempt involved cri- 
minality.* 

It w^as stated in the Pioneer^ in Septemlxjr 1867, that a strong check 
having been placed by our law upon the actual murder of infant 
children in Ilajpootana, it has now become usual to consult an astrologer 
in the earliest months of pregnancy; and, if it be decided that the child 
is a girl, to proceed to abortion. 

Tlie adoption of proper measures for the check of this atrocity appeal's 
always to have been a quc'^tion of great difficulty, and the action which 
we have tiiken ap|)eai’s to have vacillated between non-intervention and over- 
inquisitiveness. 

The notorious prevalence of tin's practice appears to have led, formerly, 
to much undue interference on the part of the Police. It was, therefore, 
ordered that** Police officers inquiring into any charges of Abortion 
unattended by death, unless expressly ordered to do so by the Magis- 
trates, shall be liable to fine aud dismissal. 

It cannot bo doubted that, but for a rule of this kind, much inquisi- 
torial tyranny and faUe accusation might be practised. A strong illus- 
tration of this came before me in IHoO. On being requested to examine 
some matters alleged to have been used to procure Abortion, I found 
them to consist of a scrap of plantain leaf, and a leaf of the jack-tree 
{artocarpus infegrifolia) smeared with office ink in such quantities that 
I dissolved it off, aud used it at the commencement of my letter, report- 
ing that a fraud liad been attempted. 

The Dacca Prokash for September 15, 1865, has an article on the 
difficulty of checking the crime of criminal abortion, which arises from 
the want of jurisdiction of the Polieo. The Police will not even receive in- 
formation regarding that crime, much less interfere with the perpetration 
of it. Information must be given to the Magistrate ; but this rule is 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, October 24th, 1853, p. 702. 

t Regulation XXIl. of Section 22; C. O., No. 303, December 3lst, 1824, Rcgah- 

lion XXII. of 1817, Section*; 12, 13. See an important case bearing upon thU point — 
Maciiagliten, Vol. 1., p. 319 

X 3 
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tantamoont to a prohibition, oh account of the many objections, wel)<- 
grounded or imaginary, which deter people fVom resorting to a Magistrate 
for such a purpose. 

Writing in 1861, Dr. Shortt mentions that the following rule was 
then in force in Madras 

** The Police shall be strictly prohibited from adopting any measures 
whatever against females, accused or suspected of having procured their 
osm miscarriage, unless there shall have been actually found a foetus 
fully formed, without which no charge of causing miscarriage, by whom- 
soever preferred, shall be entertained.” Proceedings of Fouzdaree Adaw- 
lut, dated 15th July 1847. 

Doubtless, over-diligenco on the part of the Police and others in merely 
suspicious cases of this kind tends to aggravate the evil which it is intended 
to check. When in the Sylhet district in 1866, I had the a<lvantage of a 
very interesting conversation on this subject with the Hoifble Elphin- 
stone Jackson, Judge of the Calcutta High Court. Mr. Jackson men- 
tioned to me a case in which, a policeman having reported that a woman, 
who ought not to have been so, was pregnant, criminal abortion was 
had recourse to, it appearing to the culprits to he the most feasible mode 
of invalidating the charge. Mr. Jackson found that a very respectable 
and sensible zemindar, with a view to prevent the crime of procuring 
abortion, invariably reported instances of illegitimate pregnancy occurring 
in his place. The zemindar was told, “ Your precautiou has the greatest 
possible tendency to force people, by intimidation, into attempting the 
crime which you are anxious to prevent.” 

A case which strongly displayed the danger of the interference objected 
to by Mr. El phi ns tone Jackson occurred at Midnapore in 1857. The 
following is an abstract from the remarks of the Sessions Judge: — Ou the 
14th July last, one Modon Mullick informed Sakir Meer, the phareedar 
of Brindabun Chuck, that Jutce Bewah was three or four mouths gone 
with child. The phareedar proceeded to the mule prisoner’s abode at 
Brindabun Chuck, aud demanded the production of the woman. He 
then reported to the darogah their refusal to comply with his order, and 
his own suspicion that they intended to make tlie woman abort. The 
darogali, on this, issued au order to Boro Mudoo Singli, burkundaz of 
pharee Shumgunge, and Jadhoo Kotal, to bring the principal men of the 
village to him. Boro Mudoo Singh swears that he never saw this 
order ; Jadhoo Kotal appears alone to have executed it, and to have 
taken six persons, including the male prisoners, ou the 22nd of July, to 
the darogah, before whom they executed an agreement to produce the 
woman in four days ; but nothiug of all this was reported to the Magistrate. 
On the 28th July, Sakir Meer again brought the matter to the notice of 
the daiogali, who issued another order to Boro Mudoo Singli, tlic burkuu- 
daz, to find the woman. He seom'^ to have overlooked that his first order 
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was executed by Jadhoo Kotal alone, and that the burkundaz had taken no 
notice of it* On the 4th August, after a further lapse of eight days, the 
burkundaz reported his having heard from Kanto DuUye, prisoner No. 6, 
that Jutee hod died, and that her body had been thrown into the river, by 
order of the principal men of the village. All these proceedings were, no 
doubt, illegal and against expressed injunctions. The darogah should 
immediately have taken orders from the Magistrate how to proceed, but 
he made no report whatever until the 6th August. On that day, the 
darogah arrived at the village of Brindabun Chuck, and found the four 
prisoners in the custody of the burkundaz. The female prisoner (who 
kept a stock of drugs for the practice of alK>rtion) admitted having 
administered medicine to the deceased, and the others to having thrown 
her body into the river. 

These wretched people, distressed and thoroughly alarmed by inefficient 
Police pressure, and having nearly rf»ree weeks allowed them to arrange 
matters in, were goaded into the adoption of that fatal measure which it 
was the object of the Police enquiry to prevent. 

Criminal Abortion in Madras. 

Dr. John Shortt has published two cases, with observations, which throw 
some light upon the practice of Criminal Abortion as it prevails in the 
Madras Presidency.* He observes ; — “ So long as early marriages and the 
objection to the re-marriage of widows continue to exist under the 
toleration of caste, fmticido will continue rampant in Southern India. 
The moral iniquity of this crime is considered unequal to the inflexibility 
of caste, or to the attendant disgrace thus entailed on the family. To 
cloak the failings of erring women, trampled down by caste tie.s and 
prejudices, relatives and connexions either assist or connive at criminal 
abortion, which appears to have no place either in their religion or morals. 
The guilty individual, to avoid the exposure of the birth of a child, and 
the consequent expulsion from caste, which, in every instance, is rigorously 
carried out by her own family and friends, is glad to have recourse to 
any measure that would save her from such consequences,” 

Dr. Shortt remarks upon the use of Plumbago Zeylandica^ or 
chittra moolum^ that it is a universal remedy in dysmonorrhma, and 
equally so as a means of producing abortion ; there is, perhaps, scarcely a 
village in India where the use of this drug, as such, is not known. Its 
action is that of a powerful irritant ; it is not only had recourse to as an 
internal remedy, but is more frequently applied externally.” The follow- 
ing case from this paper is very interesting, as showing the manner in 
which some women escape with life after having aborted from the lall 
chittra treatment 


* Fcaticide, Madm Quart. Jour, of Med. Science, July 1861, p. 262* 
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Ruiigam, female, (Btat seventeen, Gentoo caste, 23rd May 1861, oompiains 
of distension and pain in the breasts and region of the uterus. Is scarcely 
able to walk ; countenance pale and expressive of pain and debility; 
eyes sunk ; pulse excited, 98 ; tongue thickly furred ; skin hot and dry ; 
urine scanty, high-colored, and scalding ; bowels confined ; breasts hard 
and knotty, pressure causing a ready fiow of milk. The external organs 
of genenition and vagina weic found moist and relaxed, os uteii open 
and admitting three fingers, lips tumefied and ga()ing, lochial discharge 
present. Os uteri and uterine region extremely tender and painful to 
the touch. With some reluctance at fii*st, and slight prevarication sub- 
sequently, the patient gave the following account of herself : — She was 
married when five years old, and in her ninth year became a widow. 
Five days previously to her admission, a plug made of some medicine, 
the composition of which she does not know, was introduced into the 
vagina by a Barber woman, and retained there for two days, without 
producing any effect, except some smarting. On the third morning, an 
old woman of the “ Vcllaichee” caste was called in. She brought the 
leaves and root of ^^chitira moohavC^ {Plumbago Zvglnndica) in equal 
quantities, which were made into a mass, and a bolus of about half a 
pullum (half an ounce) in weight was given her to hike internally, which 
she did. About six hours after, on going to a tank to wash some clothes, 
she felt some pain in the abdomen, soon followed by some discharge per 
vaginam, which was at first blood, but was afterwards of a pale color. 
She was troubled by pains until the next morning, when she was deli- 
vered of a premature fmtus, which she believes she had carried for about 
five and-a-half months. She continued to improve under treatment for 
metritis, and was discharged cured on the 5th June. 

Baboo Koylas Chunder Chatlcrjea informed me that ho has met with 
instances in which women escn{)ed after Lall Chitra Abortion, but with 
the gravest consequences, — peritonitis, hoemorrhage, and dischai'ge con- 
tinued for months. 

The following important information, regarding the drugs used as 
abortives in the Madras Presidency, has been contributed by Second 
Dresser Mooneesawmy*: — Mootbee, cetat tluvty-fiix^ caste Pariah, a widow, 
and mother of seven children, was sent to umlergo medical examination 
when in custody on a charge of criminal Abortion. There wore evidences 
of recent delivery. There was “ felt a hard substance, lying flat in the 
bottom of the uterus, shaped like the letter V, with its angle directed for- 
wards. This, on extraction, was found to be a piece of stick, the mid rib of 
a cocoanot-leafiet, five inches in lengtli, a quarter of an inch in circum- 
ference, with a piece of white rag wrapped round it at one end, and partially 
btoken in the middle. She admitted that, having been frequently annoyed 


* Madras Quart. Jour, of Med, Science, January Ist, 1868, p. 205. 
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hy her relations as to her unchastity^ she determined to cause Abortion, 
and had recourse to the acrid juice of milk hedge, Euphorbia Tirucalli^ 
in which was soaked the rag, which being wrapped round the stick, was 
Introduced into the uterus by herself (?) She afterwards admitted that, 
after the failure of Chittra moolum and Garlic^ which she said were com- 
monly used by the natives to procure Abortion, she had recourse to milk 
hedge. Three or four hours after the introduction of the prepared stick, 
she experienced a burning sensation and heat in the uterus ; subsequently 
she became feverish and somewhat delirious ; about nine hours afterwards 
she gave birth to a still-born foetus of about six months. This was 
brought to the dispensary. 

The writer adds that this Euphorbia Tirucalli^ known as Kullipaul in 
Tamil, is considered by the natives as most powerful in its effects, from the 
acrid properties of its juice. Ho is also told by some native doctors that 
several other species of Euphorbia^ such as E. Antiquorum (^Sathara^ 
cally) and E. Tortilis ( ThceroogoocuUy) have also the same effects. 

Criminal Abortion in Bombay, 

For a case in which death was probably caused by Abortion, induced by 
acrid vegetable purgatives or emetics, aided by direct pressure on the 
womb, see Bellasis* Reports, p. 99. This case is of great legal importance, 
as ruling the course to be pursued where a Roman Catholic priest refuses 
to disclose a death-bed confession, without a dispensation from his Bishop. 
Dr. n. J. Carter remarked, in 1 859,* that the fact that Abortion is pro- 
duced in Bombay by the introduction of instruments into the uterus is 
well known. In examining a woman who hml been delivered of a seven 
months’ foetus, he found in the vagina a bamboo stick, six inches long, 
and one-eighth of an inch broad, wdiich projected into the womb. It was 
armed, at one end, by a dossil of cotton. He considered that it might have 
been so inserted by the woman herself, but, being so high up, it could not 
be withdrawn by her alone. It had fallen into sucli a transverse position, 
that it was impossible for a person uuacquaiuted with Uie relation of 
the parts to i*emove it without considerable violence, which, ho supposed, 
with the difficulty in reaching it, was the reason why it was left; there. 

He gives another case, also of Abortion at the seventh month, in which 
the nurse of the Midwifery Hospital removed from the vagina a stick 
about four inches long, bound round throughout with cotton and thread, 
and coated at one end with red lead. There was also brought before the 
Magistrate a bundle containing three or four other sticks of the same kind, 
similarly bound round with cotton, &c., which had been found iu the 
woman’s house. In a third cose the instrument produced, as that with 
which the Abortion was effected, was a straight piece of a small branch 


Bombay Med. and Pbye. Trans., No. 4, N. 3., Appendix, p, ix. 
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of oleander^ about the size of the piece of bamboo mentioned in the firf<t 
case, but without any arming of lint, and with one end (on which were 
stains of blood) just as it had been broken off from the continuation of 
the branch. 

Mr. F. Broughton, Civil Surgeon of Kolaporc, relates* the case 
of a Barber’s widow, aged fifty, the mother of seven children, who, 
having “ lost her husband, her teeth, and her income,” formed an intimacy 
with a neighbouring goldsmith, of which pregnancy was the unexpected 
and undesired result. Measures were adopted, and a five months’ fcctus, 
was expelled. Slight hoomorrhage, but cousiderable pain, followed. 
Symptoms of peritonitis set in, and she was sent to hospital, at a distance 
of fifteen miles, arriving almost in articulo mortis^ on the tenth day 
after delivery. Post-mortem examination revealed general and most 
intense acute peritonitis. Upon lifting up the infiamod and adherent 
bowels, some difficulty was experienced in exposing the uterus, and the 
hand came in contact with a rod which, pussiug through its fundus, 
projected three inches into the boivels, which were lacerated and hanging 
upon its extremity. The other and broken end occasioned an abrasion of 
the internal membrane, which, at one spot, had proceeded to ulceration. 
To this was attributed the intense pain experienced in the uterus. 
This organ was firm and tolerably contracted, and would appear to have 
been more passive under such fearful injury than the intestines were. Still 
the bowels were said to have acted. The instrument was a stick or 
twig, similar to that generally used by natives for cleaning their teeth. 

Mr. Broughton states that Abortion is frequently produced in that part 
of India, by the introduction of long skewers into the uterus. These rotls 
ai^ not intended to rupture the membrane.s or injure the foetus, but are 
tipped with cotton, and smeared with euphorhium, lead^ or mercury. Such 
irritants, carefully introduced, readily excite uterine action, the foetus is 
Boon expelled, and the mother does not seem, as a general rule, to sufifer 
any permanent injury. It has occurred to him to see many such cases, 
extending over a lengthened period, but this was the first which had ter- 
minated ffitally. He adds, — “ I am inclined to attribute the result in this 
case to accident, the stick probably breaking off in c^uscqucnce of some 
convulsive movement of the patient ; otherwise we must suppose most 
cruel violence on the part of the operator. There is yet another way 
in which it may be accounted for. Tlie instrument may have been 
clumsily introduced, either by the woman herself, or by others, and 
broken off, and the perforation may have been caused by the contraction 
of the uterus upon Its point after the birth. 1 am inclined to tho latter 
suppoeitlon, and the more especially as the unfortunate woman concealed 


* Bombay Hod. and Phya. Trans., No. 8, N. S«, Appendix, p, vi. 
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the fact of mechanical means having been resorted to, although she 
admitted having taken medicines, with a view to the production of abor- 
tion.” 

Laws, 

The laws prohibitory of Criminal Abortion in India are laid down in 
Sections 312 to 316 of the Indian Penal Code. 

The older laws will be found in Beaufort’s Digest of the Criminal Law, 
Second Edition, paras. 3951-52 ; 3989, 3990. 

DELIVERY. 

Several important questions bearing upon this subject arise, from time 
to time, ill the Judicial Courts of India. 

Dr, Tanner has related the case of a lady, <Btat forty-two, pregnant for 
the first time, in which the fact was established that “ a woman may 
conceive, may go to the full term of gestation, and may be in labor ten 
houi^, without having any suspicion that she is pregnant.” 

Upon the publication of this. Dr. Shortt, then stationed at Chingleput, 
Madras, forwarded to the Obstetrical Society of London a somewhat 
similar case, the chief features of which are as follow : — 

A. B., (Btat forty, European, married in 1844, in India, where she 
has been residing for the last eleven years, has had two children, the 
last nine years Ixjforo. She had been at first actively treated by the 
speculum and caustic, for infiammation of the womb ; and had likewise 
taken much medicine, with the idea of removing what w^as considered to 
be a dropsy of the abdomen. She was in entire ignorance of her preg- 
nancy. The escape of a watery fluid for two days was considered as 
evidence of rupture of the ovarian cyst. At the end of two days, severe 
pains set in, for which she was directed by a surgeon to be placed in a 
warm hip-bath. Opiates were given. While in the hip-bath, however, 
delivery of a living mature child occurred, to the great surprise of the 
patient and her friends.* 

Much uunoeessary surprise has been cxpresse<l at the rapidity with 
which the women of India, in common with those of most other impo- 
veidshed and bai barous races, a[>pcar to I'ecover from their confinements, 
and go about their ordinary avocations. This, however, can scarcely be 
regarded as a national usage. According to Waid, the woman begins to 
attend to her family business about tweuty-ono days after delivery — several 
of the intermediate days being occupied in stated ceremonies. This appeal's 
to be the custom among those Hindus who are tolerably well off. Accord- 
ing to Baboo Modusooduu Gupto, the Hindu women take a stimulating 
powder made of hot spices for six days after delivery. This gentleman 


Tomicr on the Signs and Diseases of rregnancy, 2ud cd., p. 12. 
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states that all womeu, except Brabminees, remain impure a month after 
delivery — ^boing excluded from the rest of the family during that time 
in a separate hut. Brahminoe women for twenty-one days. Baboo Pro- 
sonocoomar Tagore, however, says that Brnhminee women remain impure 
for eleven days only.* According to Ward, if the child be a son, the 
mother remains unclean twenty-one days ; if a daughter, a mouth. 

It is very different, however, with the majority of the poorer women, whom 
necessity compels to return os soon as possible to their domestic drudgery. 
Ward says that poor women, in the northern parts of Bengal, are known to 
attend to the business of their families the day after delivery. lie was 
informed that, sometimes, a mother is delivered while at work in the 
field, when she carries the child homo in her arms, and returns to her 
work there the next day. Tliese deplorable facts, however, have many 
parallels even in England, especially in cases where the unhappy female 
conceals the fact of her delivery. They result from the extreme wretch- 
edness, not from the unusual robustness or constitutional vigor of the 
people ; and the consequence is shown in the dangers which beset 
the recovery of native women from confinement, and in the rapidity with 
which old age and infirmity invariably come upon those unfortunates. 
One of the most pitiable facts in the entire history of campaigning is that, 
given in the Recollections of the Rifleman Harris,” of an Irishwoman, 
named M*Guire, “ a ghastly picture of illness, misery, and fatigue,” who, 
in the terrible retreat to Corunna, stepped forth from the crowd, and lay 
down upon the snow, brought forth an infant, and was then seen in the 
rear of the party hurrying after them, carrying in her arms the babe 
she had just given birth to. She and her husband managed to carry 
the infant to the end of the retreat, and to embark. Harris afterwards saw 
the boy a strong and healthy lad. 

Many old writers on the North American Indians speak of that winch 
they regarded as their power of rapid recovery from child-bearing. Of the 
Indians of Brazil, a writer, quoted by Purchas, says : — “ The women, when 
they are delivered, doe presently goe and wash Ihcinselves in the rivers.” 
Another authority says : — ** Ordinarily their travail is not so extreme as in 
our parts of the world, they being of a more hardio nature ; for, ou the 
third day after childe-birth, I have scene the mother with the infant, 
upon a small occasion, in cold weather, in a boat upon the sea.”f 

A recent writer, in describing the fine race of fisher-people, of Danish 
origin, who inhabit the Lowland coasts of Scotland, — Newluivcn, &c., — 
says that he has been told by an able and intelligent medical man, that 
the women are so strong that, after child-birth, they are about again 
in three or four days. Native women generally leave the midwifery 


* Patholoj^ca Indica, p. 33l> 

t Op, CU., Vol. IV., pp. 12‘Jl and JSCS. 
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wards of the Calcutta Medical College Hospital on the eighth day 
after delivery. According to Baboo M. Gupto : — “ In two, three, four, 
or five days” [after delivery] the mother generally gets fever, that 
is fatal without proper treatment ” He adds that three or four women 
out of twenty die of fever and tetanus, in from six to ten days after 
parturition.* I have long been decidedly of opinion that much of the ill* 
health from which European ladies in India suffer arises from imprudence 
in getting up and driving out some seven to ten days after their confine* 
ment. Tlie recumbent position ought to be strictly preserved for from 
fifteen to twenty days. 

The following instance of considerable exertion in a native woman after 
delivery, although remarkable, might be paralleled by numberless instances 
which have occurred in England. A Brahminee widow, being pregnant by 
a relative, went five miles from Iier home. Early next morning, she started 
to return, and had travelled two miles, when she was overtaken by labor 
pains, and was delivered of a male child, born at the full period of gesta* 
tion. She left tlie child in the dry bed of tJie stream, and mode her way 
back to tlie house she was visiting. She pleaded, at her trial for expo- 
sure of the infant, that she was in had health at the time, and that bewil- 
derment and pain so affected her senses as to make her unaware of what 
she was doing. The J udge held that the fact of her having come from 
her home, on foot, the day before, and being able to proceed so far as the 
nullah just before delivery, and to retrace her steps, unassisted, just after 
that event, was inconsistent with the idea of a weakly state of body, or 
with the existence of a tertian fever, which she alleged she had long 
suffered from.f 

The midwives of this country are occasionally called upon to testify 
regarding the evidences of delivery, and give their professional opinions 
with the utmost confidence. A widow of Banda was tried, in 1853, upon 
a precedent which is to be found in the Decisions of the Sudder Niza- 
mut Adawdut for December 1842, page 1541, in which tliQ concealment 
of the birth of a new-born child is declared criminal and punishable by 
law. Six mid wives deposed to the prisoner having been found, on the 
discovery of the dead body of the child, “ with her breasts in such a state 
of lactation, as indicated that she had been lately delivered of a child, 
the milk exuding ft'om them being of that stage and kind which is unfit 
for tlie immediate nutrition of the infant.:|: One of these midwives also 
de|)Osed that her private ports were emitting blood. Their general 


* Patholocpca tndica, p. 836. 

f Nkamut Adavrlut Heporta, N. W. P., July ISth, 1852, p. 688. 

i See a case in which Mr, M. Adam decided a medico-legal question by finding Coloatirsm 
Granules in the milk of a woman four or five weeks after delivery.— 

Mfdical ScieneCf May 1858, p. 474. 
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'fitatemeDts showed that the prisoner, at first, refused to have her person 
examined, and only submitted on compulsion.”* 

This question of Compulsory Examination is beset with some difRculty. 
In cases involving very grave criminal charges, and especially in those of 
infanticide, examination becomes a matter of legal necessity. Women 
in India are generally much opposed to this ordeal, and occasionally 
give the medical man considemblo trouble. In one case, the woman was 
so troublesome, that I was obliged to send for the Magistrate, upon whose 
assurance that, if she did not permit an examination, her complaint would 
be dismissed, she at length submitted. In this case, certain parties had 
been accused of employing brutal violence. The symptoms appeared to 
be very serious, and 1 considered it to be a matter of absolute necessity 
that the real amount of injury indicted should bo ascertained without 
delay. Incases where women have accused persons of having beat<Mj 
them, &c., whereby abortion was occa‘'ioncd, I have, after failing to 
persuado the women to submit to examination, rei)orted their obstinacy to 
the Magistrate, who 1ms dismisbcd the charge. 

In a case where it w'as to liccorae a question whether a certain woman 
had or had not ever brought forth a son, at the full period of child-bearing, 
I gave an opinion to the following effect, — That it is possible, althongli I 
had never seen or heard of such a case, that a virgin woman might pre- 
sent appearances which would create a doubt in the minds of experts us 
to whether she had not l»een a mother. On the other hand, having, 
fifteen years ago, publibhed a work on Me<lical tliirisprudence, I have 
ever since had this and tlie like questions almost coiistuiitly before me, but 
I have never seen a case, and, what I coii<itier of more weight, have never 
heard of, or, in my extensive reading, read a case in which a woman, who 
had been delivered at the full period, did not present any appearance what- 
ever which would be* recognised by experts as evidence of child-l>earing or 
delivery. The most remarkable attempt to adduce such a case is that 
made by the late Dr. Montgomery (on Prognancy, 2nd edition, p. o82), 
and cited by Dr. Guy in the third edition of his Forensic Medicine, p, 64 ; 
but this case entirely fails short of proof, seeing that “ the lady never car- 
ried her children beyond the end of the eighth mouth.” 1 added that 1 
would not place implicit coofidonce in any one of the recognised signs of‘ 
delivery, but I should rely upon the aggregate of these signs, or, to use 
CaspeFs words, in “the totality of these traces.” 

Montgomery lays gi*eat stress (p. 582) upon the case of Aimee Perdrlat, 
but the evidence of this woman’s delivery was only strongly circumstan- 
tial; and the entire al^sence, at the einl of a month after her presumed 
delivery at the full tenn, of any signs whatever of such deliveiy, const!- 


* Nizaumt Adanlul llejwrla, N. W. P., Deoentber 2StIi, tSofl, p. 
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tutcd positive evidence that she had not been so delivei'ed^ and necessitated 
her acquittal. 

In some cases of alleged abortion or delivery, the practice, common 
among native women, of suckling their children for several years may 
lead to some uncertainty.* Pregnancy frequently occurs during lactation 
among women of all races and classes in ludia. A native woman complained 
that she had been beaten by a certain person, and had aborted in conse- 
quence ; her statement could not be regarded as less probable on account of 
the fact that she was suckliug a strong child between three or four years old. 
She, however, refused to submit to examination, and collateral circum- 
stances rendered it probable that the charge was false. 

I do not find that any accurate statistics liave been collected which 
would show the average duration of the lochial discharge — point 
of considernhle importance in questions of delivery. Taylor says merely 
that it continues from a week to a fortnight, or even longer.” Dr. 
Duncan Stewart has informed me that, in this country, it is not to 
be looked for after a fortnight or three weeks ; my own far more 
limited experience would show that it is often present at a montli or five 
weeks after deliveiy. Professor Wilson, Dr. Stewart’s successor, has 
remarked that the lochia, or rather a sanguineous discharge, frequently 
recur at about a mouth after delivery. Dr. Wilson has observed the 
period of duration of the lochial discharge to be exceediugly various 
among women of all classes in this country. It is said occasionally to 
last from three weeks to a month in Europe, but he thinks this is l&^s 
frequently the case in native women ; and that, in natives, the discharge 

* Ward says that a Hindu wumaii suckles her child, if she have only one, till it is Sve 
or six years old ; and that it is not uncommon lo see such children standini; and drawing the 
mother’s breiist. Dr, De Crespi^jy mentions that, at llutnaglierry (Bombay Presidency), 
children are kept at the breast, often until they are three and four years of age, with a view 
to prevent pregnanr 3 % Sonic years ago, a woman, bom and brought up in India, but atipa- 
reiUly of pure European blood, was admitted to my w'ard suffering from unmistakable 
evidences of starvation. Tli is was due to her obstinate pertmatdty in suckling a strong 
active girl of live. She ultimately sunk. l>r. Waring mentions that nothing is more 
calculated to excite surprise in the mind of a ra^lioal man, ticwh*^ arrived in Burmoh, than 
to witness the lenglheued period to which lactation is carried, with ap|iarent impunity, at 
least as far as the infant is concerned. No certain period is lixed, the general rule being to 
suckle one child, until the mother is several mouths ativanctxl ui pregnanej^ with her next; 
but even this rule is not strictly adhered to. He has, in more than one insianoe, seen two 
cliildren—onc a sturdy young urchin of' live or six years old, and the other an infant of as 
many months—engaged in drawing sustenance from the mother at the same time. Three 
years is by no means an uncommon time at which to wean a chiUl, but instances have 
come under his notice, of which notes were made at the time, in which lactation 
was prolonged to four jrears and six months, to five years, and to six years respect- 
ively ; the last" mentioned varied the amusement of sucking by an occasional whiff of a 
cigar ! This prolonged lactation does not apt>ear to affect the child in any way — a finer set of 
children cannot be seen ; but it tells wonderfully upon the constitution and outward appear- 
ance of the mother . — Medical Nidcs on Hit Indian Annals of Medical Sekaxoo, No. 1 r 

October 1863, p. 37, 
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continues bloody for a shorter period than with Europeans* Here vtry 
among Europeans and Eurasians, less frequently among aatlves^ 
it has occurred to him to observe a return of the red loclital discharge 
about a mouth aAer confinement. Sometimes the discharge had continued 
more or less to this time, and then became bloody ; in other cases it had 
disappeared. So frequently has ho ob8ei*ved this, that he is never surprised 
by it, and women themselves have sometimes spoken of the circum* 
stance as the first return of the menstrual discharge after confinement, 
stating that it returned once after delivery, and then disappeared during 
lactation. He thinks it quite possible that this return of the red lochia at 
this period may depend on the greater amount of exercise which is then 
taken, and may not result from a menstrual moliinon. 

A few hundred accurate observations upon this question would be of 
considerable value. 

The following case, involving the question of delivery, illustrates the 
extraordinaiy craft and audacity with which the natives of India ofUm 
plan and efiect tlieir criminal designs. One Mussamut Junoo, a midwife 
of Hissar, being employed to attend u woman in her confinement, persuaded 
the unfortunate creature tlmt the child of which she ha<l been delivered 
was a monster with two heads, not fit to be looked at ; she afterwards said 
that it was dead, and that she would take it away and bury it. She accord- 
ingly went away. Next morning, the midwife’s services being required, 
she w|us sent for. She excused herself from going, under pretence tlmt 
she had herself just been delivered of a child. This improbable story 
excited suspicion, and the police were called in. Siie declaimed that the 
child was her own. This she also maintained at the trial. It, however, 
appeared, from the evidence of inidwives who examined her shortly after 
the discovery of the child in her house, and also by the deposition of the 
Civil “Surgeon, that she exhibited no signs of recent confinement. Several 
of the neighbours who were constantly in the habit of seeing her, 
deposed that she had not exhibited any outward signs of pregnancy. 
She did not attempt to prove how she had dispovsed of the body of the child, 
which she alleged died immediately after its birth. She was sentenced to 
imprisonment for seven years.* 

The question of Medical Responsihiliiy in the Induction of Premature 
Labor will be found ably discussed, in all its bearings, in Dr, Taylor’s 
work.f A valuable paper ou the Induction of Premature Delivery a$ a 
Prophylactic Resource in Midwifery^ by Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas,^ should 
also be consulted. It now appears to be generally held by medical jurists 


♦ Nisamut Adawlut Heporta, N. W. P., 26th April 1863, p. 588, 
t Page 792. 

t New York Medical Journal, Febmary 1870 ; and Hali-yearly AbaUract of the Medidal 
for January to June of the same year, p. 303. 
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that the induction of Abortion, at au early stage of pregnancy, is justifi- 
able, where it is decided, upon sufficient grounds and competent authority, 
that delivery is not likely to take place naturally, or without seriously 
endangering the life of the woman ; and there is a most important class of 
cases in which the induction of premature labor, as clearly distinguished 
fr<^m abortion, is to be resorted to after the child has become viable. The 
following cases deserve notice as displaying the results of an adherence 
to the opposite opinion in cases of extremity. A miserably deformed 
girl of seventeen underwent the Caesarean operation by M. Lebleu, at 
the Dunkirk^ospital. 8he and her child both survived. Ten years sub- 
sequently, she informed M, Lebleu that she was tliree months enceinte^ 
and earnestly desired that Abortion should be effected — a proceeding which 
she had been given to understand was common in Paris, wbitbershe threa- 
tened to go, in the event of Dr. Leblcu’s refusal. He replied that he was 
quite aware of the nature of all such proceedings, but that neither he nor 
any one in the world had the right to take the life of a foetus in ntcro, 
which was as much deserving of care as herself, and that she must submit 
to a second Caesarean section. She reluctantly consented, submitted to the 
operation, and died from liaBmorrhage the following day.* * * § There are 
cases on record, in vrhich the Caesarean section was buccessfully pei formed 
itcice»1[ In the first of these, the woman died five days after a third 
0 {>cratiou. There is another, in wdiich the mother and child were both 
saved by Mr. StoUz (Lancet, December 8th, 1855). M. Stoltz 
considers that the second operation is not so dangerous as the first, as 
adhesions are usually formed which facilitate recovery. In a third case 
a woman twice suffered rupture of the uterus, and was twice relieved 
by the Caesarean section.^ A woman underwent this operation thrice 
with succoss.§ And, in still anotlier instance, Dr. Micliaelis, of Kiel, has 
reported a case in which he performed the operation for a fourth time 
successfully upon the same woman. [j On the other band, Dr. Goodman 
(cited by Taylor) has collected an account of thirty-<‘ight of these opera- 
tions performed in England since 1733. Out of this number, only three 
mothers recovered. In eighteen cases the children were extracted living. 
It would appear, however, that, in a considerable proportion of these cases, 
the women were dying when the operation was performed. The volume of 
Banking’s Retrospect, already cited, contains the details of fifteen of these 

* Gaz. des and Ranking's Abstract, Yol. XXL, p. 196. 

f Dr. Merincr’s case— /Wd, p, 195. 

X Banking's Abstract, Vol. ]QlL, p. 196. 

§ Brit, and B'oreign Med. Rev., July 1836, p. 270, cited by Taylor. 

|( PlaFs MittKeUmgen, Heft vii-vut., 1836, and India Journal of Medical and Physical 
Science, Vol, III., for 1838, p. 442,— where it is suggested that, in cases of hopeless deformity 
of the pelvis, the Fallopian tubes should be divided daring tlie Oesarean operation not, 
however, an altogether safe proceeding, or one which would certainly prevent the occiiRence 
of tubal pregnancy. 
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operations performed upon eleven females (i. e., four of the women under- 
went the operation twice); tlie results were seven recoveries and eight 
deaths; none of these eleven women could be regiurded as being in a dying 
state when the operation was performed. 

Whei^ we have to decide between the steps of inducing the expulsion of 
the fcBtus at a more or less early period, calculated according to the nature and 
extent of the deformity or disease aud the history and present condition of 
the patient, or of waiting to perform the Ctesarean section at the full 
period, we should, I think, unhesitatingly adopt the former course. 

INFANTICIDE. 

The murder of female children — whetlier by the direct employment 
of homicidal means, or by tlie more inhuman aud not less certain measures 
of exposure, privation, and neglect — has, for ages, been the cliicf aiul 
most characteristic crime of six-seveutlis of the inhabitants of Britisli 
India. Throughout that portion of the country usually known as Central 
India, and especially in Rajputana, in Cutcii Bhooj, in the province of 
Agra and in Khondistao, the destruction of female children has pre- 
vailed in all historic times. Bengal Proper, or the Delta of tlio Ganges, 
appears now to be comparatively free from this scourge, but the Bengalees 
were only prevented by a stringent law from thinning their surplus fiopu- 
lation by throwing their children to the alligators at the mouths of tlio 
Ganges,* It has lately been suggested in a native paper that, in Koolin 
families, female children are systematically neglected, and that few grow up. 
For note on the prevalence of criminal abortion among Koolin Brahmins, see 
page 712. Polyandry still obtains among the Kasias, — llill-[)cople near 
Sylhet. Wherever this custom prevails, as among the Khouds and in the 
Neilgherry Hills, it points demonstratively to the practice of Female 
Infanticide. Beyond all this, the wilful neglect of femalo children 
operates destructively in every town and village throughout the length 
and breadth of India. By the Hindu, the advent of a female child is 
superstitiousiy regarded as a curse, aud is practically viewed as a tiix and 
a misfortune. The daughter — so welcome in the English peasant's home* 
stead, so fondly greeted as the crowning liotior and presiding grace of 
every European family of gentle blood — is viewe<l, alike by the Hindu- 
stani Rayutand the Rajput Thakoor, as a certain presage either of poveiiy 
or of shame hereafter. Thedaugiiter of the Hindu must always l )0 depend- 
ent upon others for her support ;t she must bo suitably* married, and a 

• Sec Beaufort, p. 635, p|u*a. 2889. 

t “In inianc}^ her father ahould guard her; in you ili, her husband ahoold guard her; 
and in oid age, her children ghould guar<l her; for, at no time, is a woman Ht to he trnated 
wjth Ibia is an almost bteral (quotation from Menu, who adds— “ By 

a girl, or by a young woman, or by a woman advancotl in years, nothing must be done, evdli 
in her own dHclliug'placc, accordmg to her men* jileasurc.”— C. v., S. 147. 
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crime will be involved in the postponement of her nuptials beyond the ago 
of childhood.^ At her husband’s death, she must trust wholly to the sup- 
port of otliers ; and her conduct must !)e watched with unceasing vigi- 
lance, lest shame, with all its direst accompaniments, feud, revenge, and 
murder, should be entailed upon her house.t 

The results of this condition of things may be set forth in a single 
paragraph. It is clearly established that, in every country in Europe, 


* “He who takes to wife a damsel of full apje, shall not ^vc a nuptial present to her 
father ; since the father lost his domiiiiou over her by detamiug her at a time when she 
might have been a iiarent. — Chap, ix., 8. 93, 

It was rc]>orte(l in one of the native i)aperH in May 1808 tliat a girl thirteen or fourteen 
years old Iiad hanged herself. It was suggested that she bad probably done so in disap];>oint- 
ineiit at not being married. 

t A multitude of painful instances might be cited in illustration of the deadly certmnty 
with which the pe(»|>le of this country punish offences against the chastity of their women. 
Ward mentions tliat a Kajput of LoiKlhiaua, having been induced by the tears of his wife to 
spare the life of a daughter bom to him, the daughter grew up and had arrived at the age 
of thirteen, but had not becui demanded in marriage by any one. He began to apprehend the 
(longer of her bringing disgrace u{mui the family, and resolved to prevent it by putting the 
girl to death. Sh(»rtly after forming this atrocifms resolve, he either overheard, or pretended 
to have overheard, some of bis ueighlwmrs speaking of his daughter in a way that tmded 
to increase his fears, when, becoming outrageous, he rushed upon the poor girl and 
cut her head off. A Hindu of Mvnuwone seduced the daughter of a Brahmin who 
had a previous feud with his family. The injured father, findmg that hia daughter was 
pregnant, brought her out of the house at night, when all were asleep, and killed her by 
two sw(»rd cuts; — then, rushing with a relation of hw into the seducer’s house, they killed 
him and his father, and hack(>sl three others very severely. They were arrested near 
the spot with the bloody swords in their liands. They exclaimed that they had killed their 
enemies, and made no attempt to cscajic or to resist. — Xizamut Adawlut Rej>ortfs, X. W. P., 
July Ibt, 1852, p. 613. One Budee, of Futtehpore, having learned that his niece, a Brahminee 
girl, aged about nineteen or twTuty years, had intrigued with a Sonar, at once seized the 
woman’s hair, dragged her to the house of the sedu<?er’8 uncle, and there with a bill, or 
ffHrasa, killed her with two blows on the neck, and remaiuetl near the body of his 
victim till apprehendeil by the Police. — /5w/, December 22nd, 1853, p. 1538. Xeitber 
are such instances of retribution by any means rare in Bengal. It appeared, in a 
trial at East Burdwan, that a servant in the employ of one Puresh Muliicki, having 
contracted an iutimaoy with his master’s sister, who was a widow, was discharged for 
his presumption in aspiring to the favor of one so infinitely his superior. She followed 
him to hie house, and a niica marriage was the result, to the mimitigatcd and undisguised 
disgust of the woman's family. About tw'cnty days after the consummation of the marriage, 
the brother, with several of his people, burst, at midnight, into the house of the unfortunate 
couple. The brother desired one of his party to kill the w'oman, who was immediately 
seized and literally he^vn to pieces with an axe. — Xizamut Adawlut Reports, Xovomber 17th, 
1854, p. 604. A host of examples, already cited in these pages, must bo taken as proof that 
there is but little relenting in ihc calm, vindictive, tmspariug nature of the even-tempered, 
sofl-mamicred Bengalee. Instances of implacable, unwearying hatred, might be cited, from 
the jiages of the criminal rejwirts of Bengal, which w'ould scarcely be paralleled by any 
records of Italian vengeance. One will suffice here. In 1846^a Hooghly man cotifesaod that 
lie had murdered a person with whom he was at bitter enmity. He displayed in hU state- 
ment the utmost hatred against liini, declai’ed that the deceased had turned him out of hb 
situation, and then stripped him of all his property ; and described bow, day nfter 
ybar months^ he had traced his victim until be met with the opportunity of making away 
with him !— Police Heporis, L. P., 1846, p. 72. 
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tliere is an excess of females. The census of 1851 showed that, through* 
out Great Britain and Ireland, the number of males then amounted to 
only 48*2 of the inhabitants. The first census of the North-West Pro* 
Vinces of India, in 1863, gave 53*4 as the percentage of males in a population 
of 30,271,885; while the official census of Mysore, for 1852, showed that, 
in a population of 3,410,382, the number of adult males exceeded that 
of females by nearly ten per cent., while the excess of male infants was 
sixteen per cent. ! 

Invaluable aid is afforded to those engaged in investigating the subject 
of Female Infanticide Up-Country in the statistical researches of Mr. Allan 
O. Hume, C.B,, which will be found at page 7 et seq, of Appendix C. to 
Mr. Plowden’s General Report of the Census of the North-West Piovinces 
in 1865. The following are a few only of the important results at whicli 
Mr. Hume has arrived. lie shows that, in the Thakoor caste, 52,763 strong, 
there was a total of 10,695 male^ and of only 5,865 female children. 
He writes — “We find that the high percentage of the Thakoors is almost 
solely due to the abnormal deficiency of female children. They have only 
two less boys per thousand than, as an average, we might expect to find; 
but, instead of 153 girls, they have only 111. Out of every thousand of the 
Thakoor population, there are at least 42 girls, below the age of 12, 
missing. Amongst the Aheers, again, the high percentage observable is due 
partly to a deficiency of girls, but principally to a superabundance of 
boys. They are a healthy, out-door living raee, and they lieget more 
children, and, I think, more males. Aceordingly wo find that they have 16 
more hoys and only 9 less girls per thousand than the normal average. 
On the other hand, the Bunneeas and Kaets, while they have about the 
same number of girls per thousand as the Aheers, have 45 less boys. A 
sedentary race, they probably l>eget less children and less males, and those 
they have are less healthy; with all their care (and they are generally 
fond of their children), they can only rear 177 hoys and 143 girls, while 
the Aheers (some of whose tribes do certainly murder their girls) bring up 
222 boys and 144 girls in every 1,000 of their race.” Mr, Hume shows that 
there “ is a yearly loss, or murder of [wr cent, more of Thakoor, and 
2\ per cent, of Aheer female infants than of those of other Hindus.” 
“ Amongst all Hindus, and in a less degree amongst Mahoraedans {and 
/ trust this may be particularly noticed) ^ the mothers and other female 
relatives take much less care of the female than of the male infants.” 

Among the Rajputs, it appears to be customary to destroy the infant 
immediately upon its birth. Sir John Shore found that the mothers of the 
Rajkumar infants simply^ starved them to death. Mr. Duncan states that 
“ they killed their infant daughters, or allowed them to die, by denying 
them all sustenance from their birth.”* Mr. Shakespear says that 


*** See the earlier law» lor the conU^ol of this atrocity, Beaufort, p, 586 , para. 2892 . 
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** the infant is often strangled. Among the Rajputs in the Allahabad terri- 
torj, the juice of the Mudar plant {asclepias gigantea) is usually adminis- 
tered, In the Gwalior districts, the new-born infant is ordinarily put to 
death by administering poison in the shape of a tobacco leaf, or that of the 
dhatoora plant ; but this object is said sometimes to be effected by violence.^ 
In the other Rajput States, opium is generally employed.* The report oa 
Infanticide in the Agra district, published shortly before the appearance 
of my last edition, contains several allusions to the practice of poisoning 
infants with tobacco powder. In the Punjab Papers on the Crime of 
Infanticide,” Mr, (now Sir Robert) Montgomery mentions, in addition to 
the atrocities cited at p. 284 of this Report, that, during Hindu ascendancy, 
when Infanticide was considered no crime, the child was destroyed imme- 
diately after birth, by filling its mouth with cow-dung, or by immersing 
the liead in cow’s milk, or by drawing the secundines and umbilical cord 
over the face. 

Dr. Kenneth McLeod has mentioned this last to mo as a more recent 
practice. The father, sitting at his door, awaiting the event, is told by the 
midwife that a daughter has been born to him. His reply in the nega- 
tive to the enciuiry, “ Shall the child be made clean?” is the signal for its 
destruction by this mode of suffocation. 

Mr, Thomas Bacon says that, at Benares, female children were either 
formally sacrificed by the Brahmins in the temple of Gaiiesha, or they were 
destroyed in private “by what the Hindus call drinking milk. No sooner 
had the sox of the infant been ascertained, than a cauldron of warm milk 
was brouglit into tlie apartment where the mother lay, and, after prayers 
for the child’s return in the form of a sou, the little innocent w^as im- 
mersed ill the milk, and held doivn until life became extinct, when it was 
carried to the Ganges, and tlirown into the stream.” 

In May 1 868, the Deccan Herald reports that a wretched creature, 
named Guiiga, a Hindu, had been detected in burying the body of a newly- 
born infant, whilst still alive, beiieatii a heap of stones, near the Pilot 
Bunder, Bombay. In June 1870, a Mussulmauu widow of Bombay com- 
mitted precisely the same crime. 

In the Goojerat district, the practice, according to Sir R. Moutgouiory, 
is to bury the infant alive. The body is placed in an earthen pot, the 
top of which is covered with a thick paste of dough. In the Khangar dis- 
trict, the juice of the Mudar is administered ; or death is brought about by 
causing injury to the navel. According to the late Colonel Maepherson, the 
female infants of the Khonds are destroyed by exposure in the jungle 
ravines immediately after their birth. 

We liave, at present, no means of ascertaining the rates of natural 
mortality wliich prevail among native infants in the various districts of 


z 3 ' 


Calcutta Keview, Vol I., p, 385. 
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lodia. It in, however, nearly certaiu that but a very email proportion of 
tliose bom arrive at maturity.* 

It appears that, except in those districts where Government employ 
fronts for the express purpose of suppressing Infanticide, cases of 
systematic child-murder mrely come under investigation in Indian Courts, 
and the few which are tried are principally those in which the crime is 
perpetrated with a view to the concealment of illegitimate births. 

I find only ton trials for Infanticide among the printed Reports of the 
higher Courts during a period of four years.f 

In reading over the above passages, which romain nearly as they ap- 
peared in my edition of 1855, and considering the facts which have, within 
the last few months, come to light, evidencing the monstrous prevalence of 
Female Infanticide in India at the present moment, I am glad to find that 
I did not assume the conclusion that our legislation had swept the country 
of this social curse. Then, and almost over since, however, tliere have l>ocn 
well-wishing philanthropists who have flattered themselves and others 
with the notion that we had fully succeeded in stamping out’* tliis 
evil. Thus 1 dud, under date of the 23rd August 1855, a public journal, 
of the highest local authority, pmnouncing, in a review of “Crime in the 
Puujaub,” that “Mutilation has gone altogether; of Thuggee, only two 
coses occurred in 1854. Infanticide has disappeared^' So also I find an 
able official writer, whose opinion in this matter may not unfairly be taken 
as the opinion of many generally well-informed people in India two years 
ago, committing himself, so recently as 1868, to the assertion that 
“Thuggee in 1840, Suttee in 1847, Human Sacrifice of Merria, and 
Infanticide of Western and Ceuti*ai India in 1852, successively succumbed 
to Indian administration,” 

A curious and instructive cLapter might be written on the “ Stamp-> 
ing out" of crime in India. At present, tlie fact is tliat the fiame of 
Sail, although pi'actically well-nigh quenched, has still a never-dying 
spark ; Road-poisoning lives us the representative of Thuggee ; Human 
Sacrifice is a crime of to-day ; and it is now perfectly clear that whatever 
was done twenty years ago for tlie suppression of Indian Infanticide 
must now be done, more validly, again. 

The main facts of the movement at present in opemtion for the sup- 
pression of Female Infanticide are so fully before the public that they may 


* Stowart mentions that it i« related of Biya Maun Sing, who died in Uie Dekkan in 1616, 
that his Seraglio consisted of fifteen hundred women, hy each of whom he had two or 
three children, all of whom died before their father, except hie Aucceseor, Raja Bhao Sing. 
Admitting the probability that the Kaja acuiaily loet one hundred children, we may Judge 
what rate of mortality moat prevail in the bamboo huta and mud hovels of Iodi^^ when 
death ia bo rife in the palace nurseries. 

t Those of the Calcutta Court, from the commencement of 1861 op to April 1854, and 
those contaiiiod in the Reporta of the Kisamot Adawliit of the N W. Piovincea. 
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be noticed with great brevity. Early in 1870, the Hon’ble Mr. Strachey 
introduced, in the Viceregal Legislative Council, a Bill for the Pretjentum. 
of Female Infanticide in India, The Honorable Gentleman’s remarks 
form an exhaustive history of the practice in mordem times. The follow- 
ing extract from his speech fully illustrates the present position of this 
question : — 

In 1846, the Jullundur Doab was annexed to the British Crown. He ” 
[Mr. Raikcs] “ found the practice equally prevalent there. It was practised 
us frequently ; and other tribes, besides the Rajpoots, used to practise it. A 
meeting of the influential classes of the Rajpoot community, who boasted of 
being descendants of the Gooroo Nannuk, was held, and measures adopted to 
meet the evil. From that time till the mutiny, Mr. Unwin assumed that 
nothiug had been done to mitigate it in Northern India. In 1856, an 
officer was appointed especially to investigate these facts. Mr. Moore 
was the officer selected. He personally visited and made himself 
acquainted with the facts that, in 26 out of 308 villages, in which the crime 
had been known to prevail, not a single girl under six years of age existed. 
In another batch of 38 villages which he visited, he found not a single 
girl ; he found marriage very rare, and in some instances unknown to 
have taken place within the recollection of the existing generation. In 
one instance there was not a single girl above six years of age, and there no 
marriages had taken place for a period of eighty years. In many parts of the 
Benares Division he also found that marriages had not taken place within 
the memory of the present generation. He says, — ‘ Not only are there no 
girls to be found in their houses now, but there never have been, nor has 
any such event as the marriage of a daughter taken place for more than 
200 years.* Mr. Unwin, in Mynpoory, found the same results. In 30 
villages, he only found 37 daughters and 329 boys of the same age. And 
in 1 1 villages of that number, there were no daughters at all. Shortly 
after this, the mutiny broke out, in 1857, and, as may have been expected, 
the subject was lost sight of for some time. But on the restoration of 
order, the matter again attracted the attention of Government, who, 
on setting on foot enquiries, found tliat the custom was fearfully prevalent 
in Oudo in particular, and measures to repress the evil were actively set 
on foot by Sir Charles Wingfield, with the cordial help of the Talookdara 
of the Province. Although, undoubtedly, in many parts of the country, a 
great deal has been done to check the crime, I fear there can be no 
doubt that the practice is, at the present time, as prevalent as ever. Only 
a year ago the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Westeni Provinces, in 
conducting his inveslLgations, expressed his opinion that care should be 
taken in making conclusions ; and I may say that the conclusions which 
were arrived at were mainly those I have just now given to the Council. 
He examined a group of 10 villages inhabited by Rajpoots, in 7 of 
which he found 104 boys, and only one girl ; and the people idmittad 
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that for ten jrears there hatl not been a single matriage. And in another 
group of 27 villages, be found that in 22 there were 284 boys and 23 
girls. In 10 of these villages, marriage was unknown for a century. In 
another group of 16 villages, he found 4 only in which marriage existed ; 
and in 9 otlier villages, he found 71 boys and only 7 girls, I need not 
continue tlieso terrible illustrations of the prevalence of the crime. They 
are given on the highest authority, and tho results would be actually 
incredible, if they were vouched for ujxm a less miiinpeachublo authority.^ 
The causes which have led to tho prevalence of this terrible crime, 
have already been generally shown in the passage of Mr. Thomason’s 
Report, which I have just laid before the Council. I will read tins pas- 
sage from Mr. Raikos’s book, which I think states very fairly what the 
real cause of this matter is. Mr. Raikes says, — and I need hardly say 
that there has been no higher authority in this country than Mr. Raikes, 
in one of the first and iiio«^t buceossful offices he held, — to his practical 
mind, tho most tangible, as well as the most powerful motive for the 
atrocity, appeared to be the system so generally prevalent of exorbitant 
marriage ex{>enditure. Ilis opinion, however, differed from that of Mr. 
Robinson as to tho best moile of dealing witli this evil. He was disposed 
to look more favorably upon the sumptuary measures which resulted 
from self-legislation, than in those originating in, and deriving their 
authority from, Government enactments. There is a necessity of marry- 
ing a daughter to a man of liigher, or at least equal, means, among tho 
high rank of Rajpoots, and the alternative personal degradation. The 
father of the marriageablo daughter is looked upon with suspicion, with 
insult, and with reproach by the llindus. Although this is not practically 
true of the higher ranks of Rajpoots, still then* can l>e no doubt, 1 think, 
that these feelings of family honor have been at the root of this great 
evil. This is followed by the natural conse(juence that mo^t extraordinary 
and ruinous expenditui’e has been iiicuiTe<l by the people at the maiTinge 
of their daughters, and this has been admitted on all liunds to be one of 
the greatest incentives or causes of the crime. The marriage expenses are 
sometimes so enormous, that the marriage of a daughter brings ruin upon 
the whole family, and, owing to this circumstaiuje, the Rajpoot father 
prefers his daughter to {lerish, ratiier thau that he should be placed 


♦ Latfullah gives a striking illustration of the almost utter destruction of the females of 
a Hindu race to which this practice may lea^l, when he mentions that he found in Kach iwtlvt 
themand Jaraja*^ of wh(m but thirty ^aetftn wert ftsmahjt. He does not account for this, except 
upon the ground of Infanticide, hut there was probably at work here an evil to which 
marked allusion was lately made in the Dtlhi Oazette^^^viz,,, the introduction of a system of 
concubinage with slave girls from families of lower caste. 1’he writer points to an existing 
fact of great significance, that, among Tfaakoora in affluence, when a son is bom the wifu is 
lre<jiuenUy discarded, in the fear that the next issue may be a girt 
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under the necessity of incurriug expenditure for her dower.^ After all, 
perhaps the real great reason of the prevalence of the crime at the present 
moment is custom — immemorial custom — which among Hindus is to be 
looked upon as trauscendental law. And there can be no doubt that these 
people are given to murder thoir children, generation after generation, to 
a great extent, siinjdy because their forefathers have done so before them ; 
and they do it, really, without any idea that there is anything criminal 
in the practice. As to the remedies to be applied to this great evil, wo 
have fortunately no reason to doubt that they can be applied, because we 
have ample and actual experience to show us that the crime can be dealt 
with. The measures that have been taken have been of all kinds. The 
first kind of measures are those which aim at the removal of the causes 
which lead to the crime, and especially to prevent all that expenditure 
consequent upon a marriage. The second class of raeas^ures have been 
tlioso of a coercive and practically preventive character. The first class 
of measures rests with the people thooHelves to apply ; the other, on the 
action of the Government. B<)th classes of measures, taken together, 
have been extremely successful, and the officer who has met with the 
greatest amount of success in inducing the Rajpoots to agree to limit their 
marriage expenses, was Mr. Raikes, at Mynpoory ; and there can l)e no 

* A prreat deal lia*^ been writfeii rof^ardintf the lavish of Hindu marriages as 

bearinp: upon the (jue^lion of Female Intanticide, but I have prc'»crved the following report, 
as illustrating more forcibly than anytlimg else that I ha\e heard, the irrationality of this 
practice; it is from the Thun of Imha^ December 13, IHGd; — 

“At the hitting of the In^dvent Debtors Court recently, Tandoorunk Trimbuck, a man 
belonging to the SeiKiy caste, applied for his dibcliarge. His debts were K&. 1,330-13-10, 
and his assets v\L The learned Comuii^sioner (Sir Charles Sargent) asked for some ex- 
planations in reference to an item of Ilh. 1,500 in the hcbedule for money expended on the 
marriage of the insolvent’s daughter. His (msolvent's) income appeared to Iw Us. 900 a-year 
only, and thus he had spent nearly twi» year-s’ earnings oii the wedding ceremony. The 
insolvent said his daughter had become of a marriageable age, that he had found it very 
difhi.uU to find a husband for her, and therefore he had to spend a large sura of money on 
the ceremony ; out of the money he had to present the husband with clothes aud some 
cash. His Ijordship grnnteii the order for di*'chargc.” 

The following appeared in the Calcutta Em/Ushmun of June lOih, 1870 : — “We read iu the 
Alhfghur Gazette how Moonshee ]\vare ball, iimved witli compassion for the thousands of 
female babes who are murdered by their parents to avoid the expenses contingent on their 
marriage, started from C/alcutta in l«Gi, and travelled far and wide throughout the Upper 
Provinces, convening public meetings at three hundred different places, and by his earnest 
eloquence prevailing upon his hearers to prescribe a certain limit to expenditure at weddings. 
In at least sixty of these towns the standard agreed upon has been steadily maintained, and 
in many others a groat improvement lias been observed. Sir William Muir had good reason 
to say that Moonuhee Pyare Lall ^ deserves the thanks of the Government, and of the whole 
country.’” 

In the investigation into the prevalence of Infanticide in the Punjab, which commenced 
in 1851, it was shown that one chief gave his daughter seventeen lacs of rupees, another 
expended ten lacs, a third gave a lac to his niece, married to a poor brahmin from the pUdns. 
“ It is a question,” said Herbert Edw'ards, “ between the father's wealth and the daughter’s 
life ; and the life is taken, aud the wealth retained.” 
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doubt that the measured which he initiated there, and which were 
afterwards followed up by his successor, have met with the greatest 
success iu Oude and elsewhere. There can be no doubt that strong 
feelings exist among the people themselves in regard to the extrava- 
gance of the marriage expenses. And this has been found by experi- 
ence to have been removed to some extent by bringing a small amount 
of pressure to bear upon them to limit the amount.* Still, there can 
be no doubt that the measures which have been most successful have 
been those of an actual coercing character. Those measures, on this 
side of India, it will be recollected, were advocated by the gentlemen 
I have named ; and I can give an illustration of the success of them in 
a few facts. In the Mynpoory disti‘ict,iu 1842, there had been no Rajpoot 
Chohan girl living in the distiict. Nine years afterwards, in 1851, tliere 
were found to be 88 alive ; and in 1855, the number had risen to 250 girls. 
In the same year, in the Agra district, the measures taken by Mr. Gubbins 
gave in a very few years double the number of fomnlos then alive ; and the 
same thing may be proved everywhere where coercive measures have 
been taken. The measures have been of a very simple character. They 
consist mainly in the introduction, in the first instance, of a monthly 
system of registration of the births and deaths in suspected localities, 
and in the constant system of periodical inspection and examination of 
the children born. And it has been found, in practice, that this measure 
practically effects the saving of lives of children when they are just born. 
Experience has proved, in the most unmistakable way, that it is iu 
the power of the Government to eradicate this frightful crime. Au- 
thorities in all parts of the country, without exception, have given 
their most decided opinion that it is not right, that it is not politic, that 
the measures taken for the prevention of crime should not be taken in a 
much more systematic way than anything which has been hitherto dono 

♦ The following sketch of Mr. RaiUsS prt>ceeding9 m Mynpoory appears inthe/f»r/mn Daily 
News of June 30, 1870 : — “ On the 12th November 1851, the Rajah and the chief Thakoors of 
his tribe met Mr. Raikcs m concla>e. and affixed their signatures to a set of rules having the 
abolition of the crime for their object. On the 5th December following, deputations of the 
chief Rajpoot clans in the districts of Mynpoory, Etawah, Agra, Furruckahad, and Puttialeo 
met the Commissioner of the Agra Division, and solemnly adopted the resolutions of the 
meeting of the 12th November. Tlie agreement was signed by 830 Chiefs, Thakoors, and 
headmen of villages, representing clans having marriage alliances with the Rajpoots of 
Oudh, Gwalior, Kerowlie, Jeypore, ifec. Amongst the signatores "were those of the Rajahs 
of Mynpoory, Rampore, and Pertabnair. The Mynpoory resolutions might well serve as a 
model in similar arrangements. They Axed the dower of a marriageable daughter at Rs. 600 
for Rajahs and Talookdars ; Rs. 250 for Zemitidars ; Rs. 100 for ^ others in easy circum- 
stances,’ and one rupee ‘for all other decent people.’ If a girl’s father chose to give more, 
well and good, but a persistence in a demand for more on the part of the youth’s father, was 
to be followed by his being * put out of our brotherhood.* The ‘ insolence of Brahmins 
and Bliats and Barbers,’ as being * a cause of needless profusion,’ was to become a subject 
of complaint to the Magistrate. Lastly * a moderate number of persons only’ were to be 
invited to weddings.” 
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in rooting out tbifl eviU Legielation Ib absolutely required*, 1 think. I 
need not now enter into the details of the Bill which I propose to 
introduce. It is sufHcient now for me to say that the Bill proposes to 
give the Local Governments power to do that which has already been done 
in many parts of the country; and 1 may add that the Bill which I pro* 
pose to introduce has been already sent to the Local Governments and 
Administrations, and that it has been substantially approved of by all of 
them. 1 think, my Lord, that the Council will agree with mo when 1 say 
that a higher flight for legislation can hardly be mentioned. I think that 
tlie British Government has borne too long with this abomination, and I 
think that the time has come when the British Government should show 
to the world that it has dually resolved that these things shall cease. I 
have not for my part the slightest doubt that it is in our power to make 
an opportunity for interference.” 

A very remarkable illustration of the efficiency of judiciously-managed 
Police supervision in checking this crime is given in the Punjab Police 
Report for 1868.^ The village of Raipoor, in the Umritsur district, had 
become so notorious for the commission of this crime that, in September 
1867, there were only eight girls to one hundred boys. A police force was 
quartered upon them for two years; and, in the next year, thirteen girls, 
of whom ten are alive, were born to nine boys. 

The Act for the suppression of Infanticide is now in operation, and it 
was announced, early in August 1870, that the preventive measures 
prescribed therein would at once be carried into effect in six Pergunnahs 
in tlie ZiUalis of Bustee and Jouupore respectively. 

Mahometan Infanticide, 

Mr. Strachcy alludes to the fact that, in some parts of tlie country, the 
crime of Infanticide is common among the Mahomedans. The Mussal- 
mauns of old, and especially the Jhats and the ancient Chiefs of Bhurt- 
pore, were not untainted with this crime. It was shown by Major Lake, 
Commissioner of Goordaspore, in the Punjaub, that this wide-spread evil, 
which extended among certain tribes in the districts of Umballa, Feroze- 
pore, Jullundor, llooshearporo, Lahore, Mooltau, Jholum, and Leia, was 
maintained by several of the Mussalmauu tribes ; and the higher the rank, 
the more certain wore the female braiiolics of destruction. A writer in 
the AlhjgKur Institute GazettCy of the 26th June 1868, observes that the 
wild tribes of Arabia arc considered to have been the first who were 
guilty of Infanticide, and that this crime is ti*aced as fai* back as before 
the birth of Mahomet. This was attributed to tlie dread of shame which 


* Ab cited in the Calcutta Feb. 24, IS70. 
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the relations would undergo, if the girls fell into the enemy’s power, and 
led the defeated party to slay their wives and daughters with their own 
hands. The birth of a daughter in Arabia, where provisions were often 
scarce, was suggestive of poverty; and this led the people to destroy their 
female offspring. He attributes the commission of this crime in India to 
ignorance and prejudice, to an idea that it is a humiliation to the parents 
that any man should have the power of styling himself their daughter’s 
husband, to inability to endow their daughters with suitable dowries and to 
meet the expenses of marriage festivals. “ Others,” he adds, “from reasons 
unknown, consider it improper that their daughters should, after mar- 
riage, settle down near their parents, but they should live at a distance ; 
and thus they argue: ‘ If wo must be separated in any case, it is better to bo 
sepai'ated by the great divider of friends — Death — before the affection with 
which they shall have inspired us shall have mode the separation painful 
to both parties.’ ” 


Exposure of Young Infants. 

This barbarity, which is not, in all cases, to be mistaken for Infanticide, 
is of great frequency among the natives, and appears to be a practice of 
very ancient standing. Tavernier says : — “ When a woman is brought to 
bed, and the child will not take the teat, they carry it out of the village, 
and putting it in a linen cloth, which they fasten by tho four corners to 
the boughs of a tree, they there leave it, from morning till evening. By 
this means, the poor infant is exposed to be tormented by the crows, inso- 
much that there are some who have their eyes picked out of their heads ; 
which is the reason that, in Bengalla, you shall see so many of those idola- 
ters that have but one eye, and some that have lost both.” [!] “In the 
evening, they fetch the child away, to try whether he will suck tho next 
night ; and, if he still refuse the teat, they carry him to the same place next 
morning, which they do for three days together ; after which, if the infant 
after that refuses to suck, they believe him to be a devil, and throw him into 
the Ganges. Sometimes some charitable people among the English, Hol- 
landers, and Portugal, compassionating the misfortune of those children, 
will take them away from the tree, and give them good education.” 

Ward has given, without any reference to Tavernier’s account, the 
following details regarding the custom of exposing infants in tho northern 
districts of Bengal; — “ If an infant refuse tho mother’s breast, and 
decline in health, it is said to be under the influence of some malignant 
spirit. Such a child is sometimes put into a basket and bung up iix a 
tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. It is geiierally ilostroyed 
by ants or birds of prey ; but sometimes perishes by neglect, though fed 
and clothed daily. If it should not be dead at the expiration of three days, 
the mother receives it home again, and nurses it ; but this seldom happens. 
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The late Mr. Thomas, a inissiouary, once baved and restored to its mother, 
an infant which had fallen out of a basket at Bholahatee, near Maida, at 
the moment a jackal was running away with it. As this gentleman and 
Mr. Carey were afterwards passing under the same tree, they found 
H basket hajigiug in the brunches containing the skeleton of another 
infant, who had been devoured by auts.”^ 

Writing in 1839,t Mr. Thomas Bacon states that ‘‘it has been ascer- 
tained that, in some districts, the inhuman parents have buried their living 
cliildrcn up to the throat in the earth, leaving the head exposed to the 
attacks of the wild beasts and birds of prey.” 

It appeared in a trial at Backergunge, in 1855, that a babe of a few 
ihiys old was found by the Reverend Mr, Page in a babket, suspended 
from a tree. Tlie prisoners (Hindus) were the parents, and they pleaded 
the general custom of the country. The Sessions Jmlge remarked: “ It 
seems that the exposure of infant^ who become afflicted with peculiar fits, 
within the first few days from their birth, is a very common custom in 
j)arts of this district. The belief seems to be that, if the child is to be 
restored at all, it will be restored by the spirit by whom the child is poa- 
sc'sscd, if delivered over to its entire mercy. I should think that the child 
ia, on such occasions, utterly adaudoned by its parents ; but, in the present 
case, the parents affirm that they fed the child. Whether they did so or 
not, it is impossible to say; but, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
the prisoners are entitled to the benefit of the doubt.” 

The Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut remarked that the graveuess of 
the charge — namely, that the prisoners had exposed their infant, in a basket 
strung up to a branch of a tree, and had left it there to die — was not 
proved. On the contrary, the parents declared, and the truth of their decla- 
ration was borne out by tlte custom of that part of the country, that they 
had so jdaced the child in the hope of preserviug its life, and were not 
neglectful of its wants and requirements, the superstition of their class 
leading them to believe that the spirit which had smitten ihcir child with 
disease would restore it to health, if left to its mercy. As the child was 
suffering from disease, aud its death, three days afterwai'ds, was uot shown 
hy the evidence to have been connected with the exposure, a point of which 
the Sessions Judge took no notice, they acquitted the prisouers of all 
offence against the law, and directed their release. J 

In May 1854, a case occuiTcd at Cuttack, which appears to illustrate 
in a singular manner the superstitious ideas of the Ooriahs. The 
prisoner’s wife having given birth to three female children, the first two 
living, the third dead, he selected the weaker of the two living children, 


♦ Ward, Vol. II., 8rd Edition, p. 123. 

t 1'he Orieidal Annual, p. 1)9. 

t Nizamut Adawiut Reports, May 4, 1865, p. 49H. 
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uud deposited it naked in a jungle, among thorns, placing it in such a 
manner that the birds of prey might readily dispose of it His alleged 
motive was the belief that the birth of three children at (mce was of evil 
omen to the zemindar, the Government, and the country, and the fear of 
expulsion from his village, should the portentous occurrence become 
known. The infant was found alive, but died soon afterwards. On con* 
sideration of the peculiar circumstances of the case, he was sentenced to 
fourteen years* imprisonment, with labor in irons.* 

In 1822, a Mussalmaun woman was tried, at Rajshahye, for abandon* 
ing her full-grown male child in the jungle, with its navel-string uncut. 
It was found alive, but it expired in a few hours. She was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. 

Mussamut Muntomee was sentenced at Patna, in 1855, to three years’ 
imprisonment for exposing her new-born infant in a castor-oil plant field.f 
Gunga, a widow, was tried for Infanticide at AUmedabad in November 
1838- Some persons, walking across an open spot of ground, heard the 
feeble cries of a child, which they found covered over with loose sand. 
It ap{)earod recently born, and was not at all injured. The child was fetl 
with milk for two days at the Foujdar’s. The prisoner was met at the 
Magistrate’s Kutcheny. She acknowledged the child to be hers, and it 
was given to lier; it was then in ]>erfect health,” but it died the follow- 
ing day. Tlie jury who examined the body were of opinion that the 
child liad died, not from the exposure, which ap|>carod to have been 
momentary, but from being deprived of its mother’s milk, through the 
neglect of the prisoner, so sliortly after its birth. One Judge convicted 
her of murder and another of culpable homicide. The Ilou’ble Chief 
Judge acquitted her.j: 

The following case involved con«»ideral)ly more than mere exposure. 
Mussamut Lukhia, of Patna, was tried for wilful murder of her female 
infaut by exposure after birth. She throw it down a dry well ten or twelve 
feet deep. It was taken up alive, and every attempt was made by the 
village people to restore it, but it died that night. The Court of Niza- 
mut Adawlut found that she was aware that death would be the result of 
her inhuman act, and sentenced her capitaliy.§ 

The printed Reports are replete with these sad cases; many need not 
be cited here, as points of medico-'legai diihculty are seldom involved in 
such inquiries. 

As an illustmtion of this class of coses, may be mentioned that of a 
woman tried at Cuttack, in 1851, for exposing her illegitimate infant in 


* Nizamut Adawlat Reports, Vol. IV., p. 841. 
t Id., April 18, 1866, p. 884. 

% Beliasis* Reports, p. 126. 

% Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Sept. 12, 188C, p« 422. 
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a dry water-courso. Her defeuce was that she placed the child, at mid- 
night, shortly after its birtli, at its father’s door, and that some one there 
must have removed the child to the nullah. The Sessions Judge decided 
that, with reference to the circumstances of the case, and the custom 
which so commonly prevails in this country, among females situated like 
the prisoner, — viz,^ that of placing their illegitimate ofispring at the doors 
of their reputed fathers, in order to make them support themselves and 
their children, — he did not consider the prisoner’s statement improbable* 
The child sui'vived. Sentence, six mouths’ imprisonment.* 

It will bo observed how large a number of cases of Infanticide occur 
in Orissa. In one of these trials, the Sessions Judge remarked upon 
the prevalence in Cuttack of the offence of murdering new-born chil- 
dren, the fruits of illicit intercourse, or of exposing them with the 
intent to destroy them. It will be l>orDe in mind that this latter mode of 
Infanticide is that practised by the Klionds who, although inhabiting the 
Hill tracts of Orissa, are, save in this particular, entirely apart from the 
Hindu Ooriahs in customs and in religion. 

Tlie custom of leaving illegitimate children at their fathers* doors aKo 
prevails in the N. W. Provinces. 

Starvation. 

This mode of Infanticide has already been noticed (p. 752), and will 
again be alluded to uuder the remarks on Infanticide by Suffocation 
(p. 768). A recent writer in the Delhi Gazette says : “ The system 

adopted to get rid of legitimate children (girls) is by Starvation, which 
is an easy process ; the mother of the child has various modes of checking 
the nourishment for the child; when she succeeds in doing so, may 1 ask 
how is tlio law to be ttj>plied ? I hear that dkoob grass, if moistened, 
pounded, and applied, has such a tendency ; and, on the other hand, if 
suspicion prompts the Magistrate to remove the cliild from her mother, 
and to consign it to the care of a nurse of an inferior casto, he will be 
encroaching on the rights of caste.” 

Throat Cut. 

A woman, of Saruu, having borne a female child which her para- 
mour refused to maintain, left it, iu the presence of witnesses, on the 
b<*d upon which he was sleeping. On the following day, it was found 
iu some grass jungle, with its throat cut. It eventually died* He was 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisoumeatt 

In 1848, Dr. Irvine, of Patna, examined the body of an infant (the 


♦ Vol. 1. of 1851, p. 1129, 
t Nuamut A<lawlut UeportK, V^l. IT., p. 22 
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state of whose thorax proved that it had lived) whose head had been 
severed from its bodj. 

Drowning, 

In 1851, one Mussamut Toolsee was sentenced to perpetual imprisonmenf, 
at Cuttack, for having placed her illegitimate male infant in an earthen 
vessel, and sunk it in a river. “ She said that the child was born alive and 
died ; and that, about au hour and-a-half afterwards, when it had ceased 
to cry, and she did not know whether it was alive or dead, she carried it 
away and threw it into the river,”* Drowning in milk, vide supra, p. 753. 

Poisoning. 

Allusion has already been made to the use in these cases of Tobacco 
(vide supra, p. 240), Datura, Mudar, and Opium, Dr. Cutcliffe 
tells mo that, within his experience, the following poisons were used for 
killing infants in the neighbourhood of Seharunporo : Arsenic, Opium, 
Mudar, Upon its being discovered that Datura seeds were used, the 
practice of using this poison was dropped. 

Opium, vide supra, pp. 229 and 232. — Among the practices of the 
Rajpoots were those of fixing a small piece of opium on the roof 
of the infant’s mouth, or of compelling the mother to rub her nipples 
with opium, and thus to suckle her child to death. We are told 
that J?ootna came to Krishna, disguised as a nurse with poison on her 
nipples, but the young Hercules tugged so lustily that she fell dead. 
Writing at Allahabad, in 1819, Dr. Robert Tytler alludes (in his treatise 
on Morbus Oryzoeus) to the “ abominable custom of Iliudustaneo daecs of 
rubbing narcotic drugs of every procurable kind upon their nipples, with the 
intention of lulling the child to sleep, in order that the unprincipled nur‘<o 
may be relieved from the fatigue of duty which she has voluntarily 
undertaken to perform,” A writer from England says : “ The secrets of 
the zenana ai'e never revealed, and who shall say how many female in- 
fants — aye and male infants too — are put away and never again heard 
of. It is a well-known fact that o])iura is largely used in all zenanas, and 
more especially by mothers, to keep their infants ‘quiet;’ — no wonder 
that they are kept so effectually.” 

Mudar, — More than one allusion has been made above to the use of the 
milky juice of the Calotropis Hamiltonii in Infanticide (pp. 285, 753). 

Dr. Burton Brown cites a case from the Nizamut Adawlut Report^, 
N. W. P., Vol. VII., p. 1 33, in which a man named Lulloo murderf d 
his own infant daughter according lo the old custom of his tribe, when 
unable to afford a suitable dowry, by pouring the milk of the mudar down 
its throat. 


* Vol I. of 1S51, p. 1127, 
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Sub-Ai^BiBiant Surgeon Meer IJBhra Ally tells mo that, in a Thakoor 
village, near Agra, the female children are still killed by niudar 

Mr. McReddie’s researches into this subject, at Hurdui, have been 
cited at p. 285. Writing to the Deputy Commissioner of that district in 
May 1867, Mr. McReddie mentioned that he believed that, in Six cases 
of infants brought to him for examination since 1866, death was dne to 
this poison. The stomachs were sent to the Chemical Examiner to Go- 
vernment, but no poison could be detected. 

Injury to the Head. 

Mussamut Bundanneeah, a wridow, having brought forth a female 
infant, the result of illicit intercourse with her late husband’s brother, 
threw the child, just after its birth, into a dry well, which was 
stated to bo fifteen cubits in depth. Strange to say, the child 
was not immediately destroyed by the fall, and its cries attracted the 
attention of the neighbours, who took it out. It survived a day and a 
night. Tlie Civil Surgeon found no external traces of injury, but con- 
sidered, from the effusion of blood from the nose, that some concussion 
of the brain was probably produced by the fall.* * * § In 1851, a Mussal- 
raaun and his paramour (the widow of his brother) were sentenced to 
transportation for life for murdering their new-born child by fracturing 
its skull.j* 

A widow, of Seonee, being delivered of an infant, — the fruit, as she 
asserted, of a casual intercourse with a sepoy in the jungle, — concealed the 
birth, and buried the child within the enclosure of her house.^ The 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon stated that, after examination of the body, aiid 
the ap[)lication of tests, he was convinced that the child (of full terra) 
had been born alive, and that death had been caused by violence done to 
the head, the skin of which was swelled, and a largo extravasation of 
blood beneath it, especially the left parietal bone, which was fractured 
in two places. The Sessions Judge held that there was “nothing satis- 
fjictoiy to his mind in the medical evidence. Nothing to show that frac- 
ture of bones (soft as those of an infant just born must be) might not 
have occurred after death, in the process of burying [ ?] or at the time of 
birth, during a difficult unprofessional delivery ; while it was apparent 
tliat the common offices to new-born infants had been here omitted.’’§ 

* Nizanmt Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., December 2l8t, 1852, p. 1524. 

t Ibid, Vol. I. of 1851, p. 364. 

I Alluftion has already been made (p. 25) to the fact that, in Madras, bat not in Bengal, 
it is usual with Hindus to bury first -bom infanta, of some castes, temporarily within tbe 
precincts of their houses. My friend Dr. .1. Phin Smith has kindly given me a translation from 
the Italian of Pietro della Valle, who visited Western India in 1663, and who found that, at 
Cambay, the bodies of Gentoo children under two years arc not burned but buried, and he 
saw there, at the burning-place, near the sea, several put under ground. 

§ Niaainut Adawlut Report, N. W. P., December 24th, 1852, p. 1541. 
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The foilowiog cases of Injury to ike Head in Parturition desorvo 
attention, as involving points of great practical moment Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon Biudabun Chatteijee has reported* the case of a Hindu female, aged 
^irty-two, who was delivered in the Lying-in Ward of the Medical Ck>Uege 
Hospital, Calcutta, of her seeoJid child % the presentation was natural, Uie 
labor not unnaturally tedious. The child was born dead, in consequence 
of a rupture of the scalp and escape of the substauco of the brain, which 
occurred during the second stage. On examination afterwards, the sttdp 
was found much attenuated, and a rupture had taken place posteriorly. 
The lino of rupture was even and horizontal, about the level of tlie upper 
part of the occipital bone, and two lines running forward in a straight 
direction from the extremity of the horizontal line. The rupture was 
symmetrical ; the lambdoidal suture was also ruptured ; the child was 
small, and not of the full term. When at Howrah, I was requostetl by 
the husband of a lady, married about eight months previously, to pre- 
scribe for her, as she was suifering from inward uneasiness which might, at 
first sight, have appeared to be the result of dysentery. Suspecting the 
real cause, however, I requested him to procure a strong dose of morpliia on 
his way home, and prepared to follow him. Upon reaching the house, wliich 
was at a considerable distance from mine, 1 found that my patient, a slender 
lady of eighteen or nineteen, born in India of French parents, pregnant for 
the first time, hod suddenly been delivered, while in the erect position, 
the child falling head foremost upon a marble floor. The placenta was 
still attached. The infant was apparently between the seventh and eighth 
month, and cried lustily. 1 could find no mark of injury. Having done 
all that was necessary, 1 left the house ; but was hastily recalled in about 
an hour, and found the child dying. The face and scalp were now pallid, 
and a large bruise had become apparent on the forehead and vertex, — the 
part which had come in contact with the pavoraont. It will be at once 
perceived how mauy points of great medico-legal importauce these two 
cases involve. ^ 

Unconscious Delivery, 

Although many cases of difficult parturituui occur in India, the relax- 
ing character of the climate, while it may, in eufeeblud subjects, t<‘ud to 
produce inertia of the uterus, generally renders labor easier, if not 
speedier, than it is in more bracing climates. 

One of the most remarkable cases of nearly unconscious delivery on 
record is given by Dr. George Smith, Residency Surgeon, Hyderabad, 
Deccan.f 

During the night preceding her delivery, at the full term, Mrs. 

had felt quite well ; she rose several times to attend to her sick child. 

Indtan Annali} of Mo4licut Science, for October 185), p* 409. 
t id., Ko. 7, AprU 1857, p. 029. 
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AI>ont 6^ kM. walked fVom her house to the bungalow In which she 
was eonliDed. She lay down upon tlie cot^ and experienced a slight 
sensatioU} as if her bowels were about to be relieved-— a feeling as if 
Koroetliing had touched her body followed, and caused her to ask the 
ayah to lift the bed-clothes; when, to the surprise and alarm of both, 
tl»o child was found fully exti'uded. Dr. Smith found the child bom and 
lying below the bed-clothes, close to the body of its mother; the cord 

was entire, and the placenta witliiu the vagina. Mrs. was awake 

when the child was bom, and yet so little was her notice attracted by her 
feelings that the delivery took place unconsciously. Had she been 
standing, or seated on her night-chair, the result would probably have been 
instantly fatal to the child. Had she been asleep, the child, Dr. Smith 
was satisfied, would have been suffocated. This was her second child; her 
first was born with the usual pain<», after a labor extending over six hours. 
Dr. Smith had the utmost confidence in the patient’s statements, having 
made searching inquiries into the case. The child, a female, was a little, 
but not much, undersized. 

Dr. Herbert Baillie was, some years ago, called to see a married 
European lady in Calcutta, wliom he found seated on the commode, with 
a full-term fojtus and its secundiuos in tlie pan. 

The following is probably the most remarkable recorded instance of 
uticonscious delireri/ during sleep. Dr. Wendell Case, of Chicago, attend- 
cd a pnmipara, a well-developed brunette from the south of France. 
Her husband said that she had been feeling badly all day, and was near the 
}>eriod of her confinement, but rather attributed her illness to over-fatigue 
on the day previous. She had some severe pains in the lumbar region, 
and slight nausea. The os uteri was dilated to three-fourths the size of 
a large dollar. The labor pains did not return, and she fell into a profound 
sleep, during which the head of the child was fully expelled. In a 
moment the body was delivered, and in less than twenty minutes, the secun- 
dines l^d passed ofiT, and the uterus contracted with scarcely any pain. She 
said she had dreamed something was the matter with her, and awoke with 
a fright, probably the instant the body was expelled. She has been con- 
fined twice since, Dr. Case learns, with the usual amount of labor-pains. 

Suffocation and Strangling, 

In 1822, a widow was sentenced, upon her own confession, at Bundei- 
kuud, to perpetual imprisonment, for having destroyed her bastard child, 
at its birth, by stuffing a cloth into its mouth and burying it in a ditch ; 
she ]>lcadod extreme poverty as an excuse for her crime.^ 

A case is mentioned in the Bengal Police Report for 1 868 (p. 168), in 


Macnaghten’s Heporta, Vol. II,. p. 161 . 
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which the body of a uowly-borii child was funtid on the bank of a tank 
in the city of Doomraon, the mouth being stuffed with mud. 

Dr. Cutcliffe informs me that, in his own expeiience, Infanticide by 
plugging the fauces with rooe (raw cotton) was practised in the neighbour- 
hood of Saharunpore. TJie children having been thus skilfully suffocated, 
Dr. Cutcliffe reported that he found the bodies quite healthy and well- 
nourished and without sufficient lesions to account for natural death from 
disease. Hence he considered that there were suspicions of foul play. 
Warned by this, they first starved their children to emaciation, and then 
smothered them. 

In 1841, Dr. Pagan, of Midnapore, and Dr. J, S. Smith, of Madinas, 
reported the examination of the body of a full-grown perfect child, with 
the cord and afkcr-birth attached, the former not having been tied. The face, 
head, and sides of the neck were livid and swollen; the muscles and soft 
parts of the neck were bruised and contained some extra vasated blood; 
the lungs floated in water, and were not diseased, but were somewhat en- 
gorged with blood ; the wind-pipe was uninjured ; the body was somewhat 
decomposed. The witnesses concurred in the opinion that the above in- 
juries had been inflicted during life, and that they could not have occurred 
in delivery, or in burying the body.* 

One Mussamut Soomarea, of Azimgurh, had been married two years, and 
had lived with her husband about a year, during which period she was 
frequently in the habit of passing some time at her father^s house, where 
she formed au illicit iutimacy, and became pregnant. On discovering this, 
her father sent her back to her husbaud, but she shortly afterwards 
returned to her father, who refused to receive her into las house. Her 
paramour then made her over to a woman in the neighbourhood. Finding 
that her labor was at hand, and her father absent, she went to his house, 
where sho was delivered, privately, of a male child, which she destroyed, 
about an hour after its birth, by compressing its windpipe. The native 
doctor who made an examination of the body deposed, with much confi- 
dence, that the child was matured, that it was borne alive, and existed for 
some time afterwanls, and that death we'j caused by compression of the 
throat with the hand shortly after its birth. | 

The body of a female infant, with the navel-string uncut, was found 
in the town of Kurbal (Mynpoory). One Mussamut Miseea confessed to 
the Police that, liaviug become pregnant nine mouths before, in her 
husband’s absence, she was delivered of a child, and killed it by squeezing 


* S«e also the case of a widow of Patna, found guilty of twist in^ the neck of her illegi- 
timate child, a few days old, in despair at being turned out of doors by her relatives, and 
being refused all aid by the father of the child ,— Adawlut JUporUy Vol. If., Part 1, 
of 1852, p. 862. 

t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., September 80th, 1852, p. 1102. 
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its throat. At trial, she denied her confessions, and said her child was 
bom dead seven months after conception, and that, having no one to bury 
it, she threw it into the pond. Two of the assessors, a zemindar and a 
Brahmin, acquitted her, the first remarking that a seven months’ child, 
born in such cold weather, would probably have died; the second, that 
it was clearly a seven months* child, since so much blood flowed I The 
third, a vakeel, convicted. The infant bore no marks of violence, so far as 
the examination of the Civil Surgeon went. lie did not, however, sus- 
pect violent death, being under an impression, from the mere fact of the 
navel-string being uncut, that the child was born dead. The Judge held 
that the slight pressure on the throat of a child necessary to cause death 
need have left no mark ; but, if otherwise, such marks would hardly be 
visible after two days and nights’ immersion of the body in water. With 
regard to the navel-string being uncut, that would, ho considered, bo 
equally the case with a child boru dead, or a child murdered as soon as born.* 


* Nizaraut Adawlut Rcfwrts, N. W. P., January 28th, 1853, p. 123. It w evidently a 
matter of no Bniall importance that rae<ii<'al men in tliLs c<uintry should be well acquainted 
witli the manlier in which the umhUical card is dirhled and dressed by native women. Such 
information is especially called for in cobcj like the followinjij. A female mendicant of 
weak intellect, at JauniK)ro, ^ave birth to a female infant, which she left in some straw, 
where she liad slept, and went be^rgin^'. The child was found dead. The Civil Surgeon 
examiiuMl the chiUl’s body, and could find no apparent cause of death. He considered it 
was probably the result of neglect, as the navel-string had not been severed, the after-birth 
being still atiaclicd. The child haul breathed, but death probably took place very shortly 
after its birth. Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., February 18th, 1853, p. 256. Profes- 
sor T. W. Wilson kindly furnished me with some interesting notes on the manner in 
which the Dhaets of this part of llengal treat the umbilical cord. He finds that the nurse 
usually divides the cord, near its bi.sertioii to the umbilicus, with a piece of bamboo, sharp- 
ened into the form of a rude knife. Stunctime'. the richer classes get a silver instrument, 
made like a spatula, for the purpose. Only one ligature, of strong thread, is used ; it is 
applied next the child, nt) ligature i'. applied to the placental end of the cord. The thumb, 
heated over fire, is repeatedly placed on the navel. [This contmuas to be done for many days, 
and may not unfrequcmly interfere with the process of healing ; in a case which came partly 
under my own notice, the child’s death wa.s attributed (perhajis unfairly) to this practice,] 
If there i.s any discharge, the end of the cord is then dressed with burnt rags. Generally 
the fflPtal end of the cord is left hanging without any dressing. Dr. Wilson understands 
that the separation of the placenta is generally hastened by placing a quantity of hair in 
the woman’s mouth, — tills causes an effort to vomit, which brings away the after-birth. 
It is also said that raw rice, mixed with oil and swallowed, assisU the discharge of the 
placenta. 

Dr. Wilson finds that the Dhaees divide the cord before the plarent% comes away. There 
is, probably, a difference in this practice in different parts of the country ; and this should 
be taken into account in medico-legal investigations uim>ii this point. Ward says that, at 
the moment of birth, various religious ceremonies are performed, which occupy about two 
hours, and that then the umbilical cord is cut This is probably the custom among the 
richer Hindus, Mr. Hodgson states that, among the Bodo ami Dhimals, the mother herself 
cuts the navel-string, so soon as she has recovered sufficient strength. In a paper on the 
native practice of midwifery at Bombay, — publisheil in the Transactions of the M^ical and 
Physical Society of that city, for 1858 and 1854, p. 338,— it is mentioned that, after delivery, 
a binder is applied, and the expulsion of the placenu anxiously looked for, as the cord it not 

B 4 
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Mttssamut Syneeal was convicted, at Shahjehanpore, of having murdered 
her female illegitimate child by strangling it with a strip of cloth* She 
stated that she was binding the cloth on her infantas head ; and, being 
intoxicated by some spirit whicli she had taken shortly after the birth of 
the child to relieve a severe internal pain, she did not know if she had 
bound its head or its foot. The evidence went wholly to disprove her 
plea of intoxication.* 

Mussamut Imaxnee, of Jaunpore, was convicted of the wilful murder of 
her male illegitimate child by pressing his neck and strangling him. She 
placed the corpse in an earthen vessel, and buried it in a corner of her 
house.f 

Infanticide in Madras. 

Writing in July 18684 Dr. Muir says : “In the Town of Madras alone, 
forty-seven new-born children and foetuses were reported to have been found 
during the past three years. These new-born children are commonly 
found in cess-pools, tanks, ditches, drains, or even on the road-side, under 
circumstances which liave left no doubt that tliey were cast away to conceal 
the fact of tlieir death. In most of these cases, there are the usual indi- 
cations of the child having been born alive, and the navel-cord has most 
commonly not been tied. Tliey are, moreover, unwa.shed, and present no 
indications of the ordinary care being taken of them which is bestowed 
on children born dead, when women are surrounded with the assistance 
which they ought to have. In some instances, there is unmistakable 
evidence of violence ; the mouth is stuifed with cloths, tightened cords are 
found round the neck, thus leaving no doubt that the children have been 
murdered. Yet in very few instances have the police been able to find 
out the mother or the person who destroyed the child.’* 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the average weight of new-horn native 
children in Bengal is probably very much indeed below that of European 


divided untU the qfter-birih ernms awajf. Before the cord is divided, the Wood in it is either 
pressed in the direction of the placenta, or of the child, accordingly as the child is lively 
or otherwise. After cutting the cord, it U dressed with salt and turnioric, and suspended 
from the neck, and the child is not bathed until the cord falls off. Mr. Waring moutions 
that the Burmese tie the cord in the English manner, and divide it by a see-saw motion with 
a piece of bamboo split up the middle, forming a most rude pair of scissors. 1 have heard 
that, in some parts of Bengal, the lower orders divide the cord by rubbing it on the broken 
edge of an earthern pot. It appears certain that a ragged stale of the end of the cord is 
not an evidence of neglect in this country. I>r. Wilson is informed that the practice of the 
Mussalmaun Dhaeet is very similar to that of the Hindus. 

* Nixamut Arlawlnt Bejiorts, X. W. F., 15th March 1853, p. SCO. 

t Ibid, July 30th, 1853, p. 987. 

t Btatistics of unnatural deaths in the Madras and other Presidencies, Madras Quar. Jowr . 
ef Msd. Scieace for the above date, p. 110. 
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children at birth. A few accurate statistics upon this suljeet would also 
be of great value. 

Having paid considerable attention to the study of the abnormal condi- 
tions of the foetal circulation, and the results of my researches having 
tended to subvert the validity of more than one of the tests of live 
birth generally insisted upon,* I shall venture to devote one or two pages 
to this important subject. 

Previous to 1846, it vi^as generally considered that (1) the discovery 
of contraction of the whole diameter of the Ductus Arteriosus woald» 
oven after decomposition had obscured the state of the lungs and of other 
organs, stand as decided evidence that the child had lived for a consider- 
able period ; that (2) closure of the Foramen Ovale might be taken as 
a certain proof that life had been prolonged for, at least, several days ; 
and (3) that an uncontracted state of the Arterial Duct, Foramen Ovale, 
and Ductus Venosus afforded strong evidence that respiration had not 
occurred. ^ 

In my researches on the morbid conditions of the pulmonary artery, f 
I succeeded in showing that those opinions were erroneous, — inasmuch 
as (1) the Arterial Duct map become closed either before or in a 
very few hours after birth; (2) that a child may be horn with the 
Foramen Ovale closed ; and that (3 ) the Arterial Duct and Foramen 
Ovale may be found pervious^ even in adult age^ without any other dis» 
coverable error in the vascular system, I may now adtl (4) that the Festal 
Thoracic Openings and the Ductus Venosus may be found quite uncon- 
ir acted several days after birth, 

(1). The Arterial Duct may become closed either before or in a 
very few hours after birth . — In October 1846, the body of a female 
child was discovered buried in waste ground near Ayr, enveloped in a 
woolleu bag. It was in a state of putrefaction, with desquamation of 
the cuticle. It weighed five pounds and was twenty inches in length. 
The scalp was covered with hair, and the nails were full-grown ; a large 
portion of the brain, which had been reduced to a pulpy state, had escaped 
tlirough the openings of the skull. Its mouth and nostrils were stuffed 
with flax. The umbilicus was in the centre of the body, the cord wa$ 
cut close to the abdomen, and left witliout ligature. Tiiere was an ex- 
tensive ecchymosis all over the fore part of the neck, and an effusion of 
blood on the exterior of the trachea. The heart and lungs weighed one 
ounce ; the lungs were collapsed ; the right was considerably decomposed 
and sunk when put into water. The left was of a red color and firm in 
texture, and floated on the surface when immersed in a vessel filled with 
water ; but, on pressure, there was no crepitation. The right side of the 


* See Taylor, p, 400, tt 

t Published in the London Medical Gazette, between July 1846 and September 1811, 
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heart was filled with coagalated blood ; the Foramen Ovale was partly 
opeuy and the Ductus Arteriosus impervioas. The liver was large and of 
a leaden hue ; the Ductus Venosus almost obliterated ; meconium was 
found in abundance in the lower bowels. Strong circumstantial evidence 
was adduced to prove that this infant came into the world shortly before 
six o’clock A.M., and that its body was deposited in the spot where it 
was subsequently discovered between 10 and 11 o’clock a.m. Admit- 
ting that this child was born alive, there was the strongest reason to 
believe that it did not survive its birth ten minutes. 

In January 1847, I laid before the Pathological Society of London the 
heart of a foetus, born at seven months and-a-half, which died^fteen 
miftutes after birth, in consequence of haemorrhage from the umbilical 
cord. The arterial duct was nearly closed, being merely capable of ad- 
mitting the shank of a large pin. The tissues of the duct had altogether 
an apgparauce of having undergone a gradual process of contraction. 
The heart and lungs were normal. 

In commenting upon this case. Dr. Taylor remarks that, according to 
Bernt’s rule, the medical inference might have been that the child had 
lived a week. In bringing these two* cases together, it is certainly 
worthy of remark that, in the first as well as in the second, hjBiiiorrhage 
from the navel might have gone far* towards determining the early con- 
traction of the arterial duct. This important question will require fur- 
ther investigation.* However, these eases form such marked exceptions 
to the rule which obtained previous to tlieir publication, that no Medical 
Jurist can hereafter venture to declare that a child must have lived several 
days, merely upon the evidence aiOforded by a closed state of the arterial 
duct. 

(2). A child may he horn with the Foramen Ovale closed, — In 1847, 
my friend Mr. Ebenezer Smith kindly allowed me an early examination 
of the heart and lungs of a child which appeared healthy at its birth, but 
soon afterwards became livid, and died convulsed in about twenty-ono hours. 
The Foramen Ovale was completely closed by a firm membrane. The Arte- 
rial Duct was wide, aud the right cavities capacious, but the left ojivitios of 
the heart were extremely contracted, almost to obliteration, and the mitral 
valve was merely rudimentary .f I brought this case forward at the time, 
with the remark that it is impossible to deny that, in the heart of a child 
which has died within the uterus, and has been expelled in a putrid con- 
dition, the Foramen Ovale may be found completely aud permanently 


* It will bo very important to observe whether the fostal passages are contracted in 
children expelled dead in cases of placenta prsevia. 

t Mr. Smith has published the full details of this case in the first volume of the Tran- 
aactions.of the Pathological Society of Loudon. A similar case is related bv Vioussens, and 
another by Dr. Williams ; but Mr. Smith's is the only completely detailed iostaaoe of the 
kind on record. 
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closed; bat thal;, in such cases as the above, it would probably be always 
possible to determine, by an examination of the heart and its appeudages, 
that the closure of the Foramen liad occurred at some period or other 
antecedent to birth. Still, it must l>e remembered that, in investigating 
a case of supposed Infanticide, the medical man^s attentiou is at once 
directed to the state of the Foramen Ovale, and it would not be surprising 
if, upon discovering that the auricular septum was complete, he should 
rest satisfied, — seeing that even so good an anatomist as Vieussens does 
not appear to have considered it necessary to remark any other appearance 
ill the heart where he found the Foramen closed thirty hours after birth, 
except that the pulmonary artery was extraordinarily dilated. 

(3) , The Arterial Duct and Foramen Ovale may he found pervious^ 
even in adult age, without any other discoverable error in the vascular 
system, — In October 1837, the body of a woman, aged thirty-two, the mother 
of eight children, wliohaddiedof phthisis of only three months’ duration, was 
examined by Mr. Molloy and myself at Guy’s Hospital. The heart was small 
and pale, but perfectly well formed, except that the Foramen Ovale was 
sufficiently wide to admit the little finger, and that the Arterial Duct 
allowed a large-sized probe to be passed from the aorta into the pulmonary 
artery, but was guarded on its pulmonary side, by a growth of minute 
elastic vegetations which, acting completely ns a valve in that direction, 
showed that the permanence of the duct could not have depended, at 
least during the latter years of life, upon pulmonary obetruction. 

(4) . The Arterial Duct, Foramen Ovale, and Canalis Venosus 
may be found uncontrarfed several days after Birth, — In March 1854 
Mr. Leo read before the Pathological Society the particulars of the case 
of a child, iu which jaundice commenced immediately after birth. Six 
days after the separation of the funis (iu which process there was no- 
thing abnormal), slight haeraorrhago made its appearance. The blood 
was thin and serous, scarcely discoloring the linen, and, when dry, not 
stiffening it. The bleeding coiitiuued for two days, it then stopped, but 
the child soon afterwards sank. The Umbilical Vein, one Umbilical 
Artery, the Ductus Venosus, the Ductus Arteriosus, and the Fora^ 
men Ovale were all found open, Tliero was no appearance of inflam- 
mation iu the structures of the umbilical vein. The blood was without coa- 
gula, and appeared entirely deficient in fibrin.* There is a large class of these 
cases, in which children arc destroyed, from six or eight to eighteen 
days after birth, by irrepressible hmmorrhage from the umbilical vein. 
Those infants are usually jauudiced, and an excessive degree of cholemia 
is, of course, adverse to the closure of auy of the foetal communications. 
Mr. Shircore, of Calcutta, montiouod to me the particulars of a case 
in which there appeared to bo every reason to believe that the Umbi- 


Aasociation Journal, April 7th, 1854, p. 807, 
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lical Vein and a considerable portion of the Canalis Venosns remained 
permanently open in a child three or four years old ; that is to say, 
there was a fistulous-looking opening at tlie umbilicus, into which a probe 
could bo passed directly backwards for some inches. The parents dislik- 
ing the appearance of this opening, although it caused no inconvenience, 
Mr. Shircore readily succeeded in closing its orifice. 

INSANITY. 

The opinions of medical men in India are often called for in cases of 
real or apparent mental aberration of the most involved and difficult 
nature. If it be sometimes found impossible to bring about unanimity of 
opinion in three or four of the most eminent men, whose lives have been 
devoted to the study of Insanity in England, with regard to the sanity 
or unsoundness of mind of an educated fellow-countryman,* how much 
more trying must the task be to a young Civil Surgeon, upon wliohe fiat 
depends the life or death of a native, probably from some remote and 
almost unknown part of tlie district, in whose mind a perfect chaos of 
absurd superstitions stands in the place of imagination and religion, 
and whose every turn of thought and expression is strange and foreign ; 
in whom every attempt to question excites an effort to deceive, and in 
whom the faculties of cunning and simulation exist in their fullest and 
most active development ? Notwithstanding these difficulties, the printed 
reports of our Courts show very clearly that dangerous and untenable 
opinions are rarely given by medical officers in cases of this description. 

The chief sets of cases which it appears necessary to mention here 
are the following ; — 

Criminal Ilespomibility of Persons of Weak Intellect, 

Lallchand Kyebart was tried at Backergunge, in 1855, for the murder 
of his wife, who was from thirty to thirty-two years of ago, the mother 
of two grown-up sons by the prisoner, and by all accounts a chaste 
woman. 

He hacked her to death with a heavy dao^ as she lay on her lied at about 
44 o’clock in the morning. The substance of the prisoner’s defence, 
before the police, is as follows ; — That he was sleeping in the yard of 
his northern house, and his wife, daughter, and little son in the nortliern 
house; Hint he struck his wife, while she was asleep, five or six blows 
with a dao; that she staggered into the court-yard, and fell on prisoner’s 


* At shown in the case of the unfortonate BuranelU, who was hanged upon a 
sentence which appears to have rested upon the opinion of two medical men, who only saw 
him once, two mouths after the perpetration of the fatal deed; while Drs. Connolly, Winslow, 
and Baly, and two Sturgeons, expressed it as their solemn acui matured opinion that the pri- 
soner was insane at the time he committed Uie crime. 
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bed. I cannot say how many blows 1 indicted on my wife in the court* 
yard. I first struck her on the breast. For seven or eight years I have 
been suffering from hypochondria; sometimes I remain well, sometimes 
I get bad, and my mind becomes disturbed. Since I have been thus 
affected, I fancy my wife is attached to some man. My nephew Kanai, 
and others of my own caste, used to come to my house and cat paw 
and smoke tobacco. This aroused suspicion in my mind. On the night 
I wounded her, my wife said to me, since Sooijoomonee has given 
you medicine, you can’t bear to look at anybody; go to her house and 
remain there. I got angry, and I wounded lier. The prisoner then 
began to talk somewhat incoherently; after a short interval he stated 
that, at the time he wounded his wife with the dao^ then produced, his wife 
seized it, and then, in pulling it away from her, the third finger of his right 
hand and the tliurab of his left hand were very slightly wounded.” 

Before the Deputy Magistrate, liis confession was, — “ The date I 
cannot remember. One night, my wife, Shonye, my daughter Kish oree, and 
my little son slept in the northern house. I slept in the court-yard of that 
house. Towards the morning, I got up, brought a duo from the house, 
and struck my wife five or six blows with the said weapon, and then came 
out in the yard; the dao fell down in the bouse and remained there; 
afterwards I gave my wife some water to drink; she died afterwards. 
Wlicn I wounded her, ray wife was not fast asleep. The night I wounded 
her, I wanted to go and sleep with my wife. She said, ‘ Go and remain 
in the house of her who has given you medicine I was then seized 
with a fit, aud did not know what I was doing, and I wounded her. I 
told everybody before this that my mind was in a bad state, aud asked 
them to tie me up. A year ago, Joogul Dass came toiny house, and, in my 
presence, ate pan with iiiy wife aud talked to her ; he is a man of a loose 
character, aud has ruined two or three men in the village. 1 could not bear 
this. Last Bysack, Soorjooinouee, Rokunna, and Parbuttee gave me some 
medicine; they would not let my wife see the medicine. I think Sooijoo- 
monee gave me the raediciuo by the mlvice of Joogul Dass, who visits 
her house. Since I took the medicine, I have not felt in my right senses.’’ 

In the Judge’s Court, the prisouer denied the crime, ou being arraigned. 
He first refused to plead, lx*gan to make faces, and to shriek out “ Bbola.” 
After talking to him a little, he pleaded not guilty. The medical 
officer, who sat in Court with the Judge and heard the witnesses 
give their evidence, deposed that the prisoner was sane. He suffered 
a great deal from spasmodic contractions of the muscles of the neck, 
which is a painful disease, and which may have made him cross aud 
irritable ; but tJmt ho did not consider his mind to be affected. The answers 
of the prisouer to questions put to him by the J udge personally aud by 
the medical officer, through one of the officers of die Court, wens 
coherent and perfectly intelligible. His demeanour was also that of a man 
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in poBsessioR of his senses. The medical officer deposed that the 
prisoner was in the habit of making noises and wry faces when he saw 
him coming to the hospital. After full consideration of his case, the 
medical officer was clearly of opinion that the prisoner was sane, and 
that he was a malingerer; his general health was good. To the above 
the Judge added his own opinion, from a close watching of the prisoner's 
demeanour during the two days the trial occupied. He was fully alive to 
any points that told in his iavor ; ho always shrieked out at the right 
moment ; if any witnesses deposed to his eccentricity, a shriek immediately 
followed ; at other times, he was quite quiet. Before taking his second 
defence, the Judge had a long convereation with him. There was much 
metiiod in his way of answering. When he was asked whether he con^ 
fessed before the Deputy Magistrate, he answered — “ They coi)ied the Tiian- 
nah confession.” The Judge added, “I must say that I consider him 
sane, and always to have been so.” The native doctor and others at the 
jail deposed that he was quiet and inoffensive ; tliat he shrieked out in the 
niglit now and then ; but this, the Judge observed, he did to keep up the 
character he had, since his apprehension, assumed of being demented. 
The Judge concludes ; “ In my opinion the prisoner w'as |M*rfectly sane 
"when he committed the murder. The witiie.«>ses depose that the prisoner 
was eccentric, but not that he was so insane as to bo an irresponsible 
agent. It is my painful duty to recommend tliat sentence of death may ho 
passed upon the prisoner.” The Judges of the Xizamut Adawlut observed : 
“ Notwithstanding the strong opinion of the Sessions Judge luid of the 
medical officer, there is, in our opinion, reanou to believe, from tho 
evidence, that the prisoner had an insane tendency, such as, although 
insufficient to justify an acquittal on account of insanity, warrants a 
less punishment than a capital sentence. The evi<lcuco proves that, for 
years, the prisoner had been violent in his manner, and had discontinued 
his usual employment; and there is such absence of motive for the crime 
(unless what the prisoner stated before tho Magistrate that his wife 
would not let him come to her bed) that it is prcsuiimble tliat tho pri«onor 
•was [mentally] affected at the time. It has been held (page 1532 of Ni- 
zamut Decisions for 1851) tliat a prisoner may not be entitled to l>e ac<|uit« 
ted under Act IV. of 1849, on the ground of insanity ; and yet that there may 
he circumstances to render it proper that he should be exempted from capital 
punishment A decision to this effect is to be found at page 354 of the 
Nizamut Reports for 1854, acid there are several others of the same 
nature. lu accordance with tho principles therein iloctareil, wo sentence 
the prisoner to imprisonment for life with labor, at the discretion of 
the Magistrate, in the zillah jail where his case is known, and whence, if 
necessary, he can readily be removed to tho insane hospital.” ♦ 

* Nizumut Adawlut Reports, October 29, 1S55, p. €84. 
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Efihory Dassco, of Sylhet, killed her own infant daugbter/eigliteen montlis 
old, with a dao, Tlio darogali questioned the prisoner, who confessed and 
stated that she had not been in a sound state of hcaltli for two or three 
months, and that her daughter used to annoy her by crying, and she killed 
her in consequence. Her husband, who took her and the dead body to 
the tliannah, said that she liad been insane during the past two months. 
The Civil Surgeon deposed that she was not insane, but was of a very 
low scale of intellect. The Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut observed: 
“ The act of murder in this case is confessed to by the prisoner, and so 
clearly established that the only question left for our consideration is 
whether, as recommended by the Sessions Judge, the state of the prisoner’s 
mind at the time of the act calls for any mitigation of punishment accord- 
ing to former practice of this Court, and should prevent capital sentence. 
It does not certainly ai)pear, from the evidence which has been taken 
on this point, that the prisoner is actually insane. Her husband, in his 
statement from the first, deposes that she is in such a state of mind, 
especially from an illness which she had shortly before the occurrence, 
lis to be unconscious of her acts. The other witiies^^es the neighbours, 
and the cliowkeedar, without going quite so fur as the husband, depose 
to her having been at times ‘ bchosh' after the above illness ; and all very 
distiiicUy state that she was always in so .stolid and imbecile a state of 
mind ns to make them consider her to be foolish. The Civil Assistant 
Surgeon, without being able to testify as to any actual insanity, deposes 
to the prisoner's being of a very low order of intellect. Under all these 
circumstarKies, referring to the precedent of this Court iu the case of 
Soary Chue Oung and Mounghoo, where the prisoner was found guilty 
of murder, but shown to be of a low order of intellect, and sentenced only 
to imprisonment for life, and to other precedents iu like cases, we thiiik 
that the present case is one in which it would bo unsafe to pass capital 
sentence, and it is accordingly ordered that the prisoner be imprisoned for 
life iu the Alipore jail, with labor suitable to her sex.”* 

Mental Aberration resnltittg from the use of Hemp and Opium, 

From very early periods, these two poisons have been made to supply 
the place of fermented liquors, by some of those who profess to bo the 
strictest ab.staiuers among both Hindus and Maliomedaus. Bernier (1655) 
tloscribcs the Rajputs as great takerb of opium, aud he sometimes won- 
dered at the quantity Ivo has seen them take. They accustom tiiemselves 
to it from their youth. On the dag of battle theg double the dose; 
this drug animating them^ and making them insensible of danger; 
insomuch that they cast themselves into the combat like so many furious 
boasts, uot knowing what it is to run away, hut dying at the feet of the 

* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, September 30, 1850, p. 718, 

c 4 
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Raja, when he stands to it,” Dr. Fryer (1672) says: “ Opium is often 
eaten in large quantity by the Rashpoots, Qa6teries,and Patan8» when they 
dght, which makes them run upon any enterprise with a raging resolution 
to dye or be victorious,” Again, ** The plant of which Bang is made, 
grows like our Hemp, the juice of whose seed, ground in a bowl like 
mustard seed, and mixed with any other liquor, is that they equivocate 
with their prophet instead of the grape,” 

Forbes says :♦ “ The Hindus, as well as the Mabomedans, are forbidden 
the use of wine and spirituous liquors ; and I believe most of the highest 
classes attend strictly to the prohibition. The lower classes ore less 
abstemious ; but rich and poor, especially officers in the army and soldiers, are 
addicted to the use of opium, which they take in large quantities, and enjoy 
the pleasing delirium it oocnhioiis. In battle, it inspires a false courage, and 
sometimes produces a phrenzy which lasts only for a short time; leaving 
those who swallow this poisonous drug in a state of languor and imbecility 
until u renewal of the dose revives the spirits ; but its frequent use en- 
feebles the constitution, and shortens the lives of its deluded victims. 
Opium is used to a better purpose by the Halcarras, who are a set of 
people employed as messengers, spies, and letter-carriers. An Halcarra 
takes a letter, wraps it up in some secret fold of his shabby garment, 
and with a little opium, some rice, and a small pot to draw water from the 
wells of the charitable, he undertakes a journey of several hundred miles 
and receives his reward on delivering the letter 

Captain Meadows Taylor mentioos, in his “ Confessions of a Thug,” that 
it is customary to drug horses with opium, on forced marches, to ensure 
their bottom. On the subject of Opium-eating and Smoking in India, vide 
supray p. 226. 

Late in their miserable career, tbe gunjah-smoker and the opium-eater 
become utterly shattered alike in mind and body ; the opium-eater sinks 
into the condition of a hopeless driveller ; the gunjah-smoker and bang- 
drinker often remain chronically inebriated, and are sometimes excited 
to acts of frantic violence ; but these states may be readily distinguished 
from true Insanity. 

A few days’ tranquillity will generally be alone sufficient to restore one 
who has l)een over-excited by gunjah to his usual state of mind. 

Still, in a very considerable proportion of cases admitted to the Native 
Lunatic Asyla of this Presidency, mental aberration is clearly traceable 
to the habitual use of Indian Hemp and Opium. 

Baboo Kauny Lall Dey has published a tabulated abstract of tbe statistical 
returns of the five Bengal Asyla for the five years, 1863 — 1867, from 
which it appears that^ out of a total of 2,283 new admissions, there were, 
among those patients in whom the cause of mental aberration could be 


* Oriental Memoirs, Vol. I., p. 64; see also p. 829. 
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assigned, the following numbers attributable to the use of Gunjah^ 878 ; 
Opium^ 33 ; Datura^ 1. The same evil iuduence is operative in the 
North-Western Provinces. Out of 655 lunatics admitted to the Bareillj 
and Benares Asyla in 1869, 198 cases were attributed to excessive 
indulgence in intoxicating drugs and spirits. 

A thorough analysis of this class of cases appears to be much needed, 
with a view to show how far the use of these intoxicants leads to the 
establishment of confirmed mania. A very large proportion of the cases 
treated in our native asyla arc instances of Acute Mania, of which, in these 
provinces, the use of Gunjah and Bhang is a frequent cause. 

It appears probable that a considerable proportion of the cases in question 
entered in the returns are instances of mere temporary intoxication by 
these narcotics. Thus, in his report for 1867, the Superintendent of the 
Patna Asylum remarks : — “ Barely, if ever, is the strict order requiring 
personal examination by a Magistrate carried out, and the consequence is 
that many a man, reeling about the bazar intoxicated with gunjah or 
spirit, finds himself, on coming to his souses, an inmate of a paguUkhana 
(Lunatic Asylum). Again, in his report for 1 868, the same officer remarks ; — 

In this station, as the jail is no longer under the Civil Surgeon, suspected 
insanes are at once sent to the asylum ; and, therefore, in these local cases, 
no medical certificate accompanies. I do not feel at liberty to reject such 
cases, although I know that they are mostly mere gunjah-smokers, 
and always give them a fair trial, yet I do not think that they should be 
inmates of an asylum while under observation, nor is it ffiir to send them 
to a jail. I would, therefore, propose an outside ward, in which cases 
under observation might be located, and from whence, if necessary, they 
might be transferred to the asylum.’* On the other hand, In his report 
for 1863, the Superintendent of the Dacca Asylum states that his statistics 
^^do not include cases of temporary insanity from intoxication witit 
gunjah and narcotic drugs. Such cases are found out during the period of 
observation in the Jail Hospital, and certificates of insanity for admission 
into the asylum are given only in well-marked cases of insanity.” Still 
his report for that year shows that, out of 322 admitted, insanity was traced 
to gunjah in 164 cases, and to opium in 8. 

The following valuable remarks by Dr, Hutchinson, of Patna, appear in 
his Annual Asylum Report for 1868 ; — “ Seeing that so many of the cases 
admitted to our asylums result from over-indulgence in gunjah or bhang, and 
are not really cases of insanity, 1 find some difficulty in classing them, ami 
accordingly ventnre to suggest that all such cases bo included under the 
head of cmnahi$m; they are easy of rocognition, and the following 
characteristics will assist in determining them : — In a recent case, the 
conjunctive are congested, the pupils generally contracted^ and the counte- 
nance wears a peculiar leery look, which, once seen, is unmistakable. The 
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pulse may or may not be accelerated, and there is a marked unsteadiness 
in the gait, with great volubility or continued indulgence in laughter or soug. 
If the muscular system is greatly excited, there is a tendency even to 
rush wildy onwards in a straight line, unmindful of intervening obstacles, 
and, consequently, severe bruises, especially about the shins, are often 
met with. These are indications to be met with in a novice, aud I 
cannot hud that there are any unpleasant after-consequences in coming out 
of the debauch, which, on the whole, seems to be a happy and merry 
state of intoxication. One woman, describiug her sensations, said that 
she felt as if her spirit wished to pass upwards through the skull, and 
that her body longed to mount upwards as well. 

“Bhang-drinking, as opposed to gunjah-smoking, seems to induce 
pleasant reveries, like those produced by morphia when sleep is resisted. 
It is enormously indulged in, far more than gunjah, but is easily over- 
looked, owing to the absence of excitement. In the confirmed gunjah- 
smoker, there is greater stupidity and less excitement, a kind of maudlin 
Intoxication with conjnnctivaj markedly red. Two tests at once betray 
the hahitue : by frequently rubbing up the gunjah and tobacco in 
the left palm with the right thumb, a corn is produced on the outside 
of the last phalanx ; and, if you place before him a chelum said to be 
charged with gunjah, he will inhale the smoke with one long prolonged 
whiff, which would at once bring on coughing in the uon-initiatod. A 
confirmed gunjah-smoker has frc<iuently dark purple lips, but the corn 
and inlmlation will always reveal hiin.^* 

In his report for 1867, Dr. Wise, of Dacca, observes that “indidgeiice 
in gunjah is always associated with otlier vices, such as spirit-drinking 
aud debauchery. The outbreak of mental disease cannot, except in a 
few cases, be referred to this narcotic alone. The return is moi*o con*ectly 
a record of tlie number of gunjalx-smokers among the lunatics.” So also 
in his report for 1864, Dr. Stewart, of Cuttack, observ'cs that the 
habit of gunjah-smoking is almost invariably accompanied by dissijxation. 

Professor Polli, of Milan, reraai’ks* that experience Ixas proved that 
infusions of coffee, tea, and cocoa always increase the action of hashish; 
so that, if it is wished to accelerate or augment its effect, it should be taken 
or administered in an aqueous infusion of one or other of these vegetable 
substances. 

Lemon-juice and vinegar, and consequently citric, malic, acetic, and tar- 
taric acids, in aqueous solution, more or less diluted, arrest the effects of 
hashish in a person who has token it, aud thus are competent to serve as 
real antidotes. 


♦ Mf<l. Prt'MH and Circular, Dec. 22, I SOU. 
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Running Amok* 

Rome observations, made by a writer, in 1798,^ bear so importantly 
npon this subject that they deserve to be quoted here. “ The Indian who 
runs a much [Amok, Amok, — Kill, Kill !] is always first driven to 
desperation by some outrage, and always first levenges himself upon those 
who have done him wrong. They are generally slaves, who indeed are 
most subject to iusults, and least able to obtain legal redress. It has been 
usual to attribute mucks to the consequences of the use of opium ; but 
the words of Mr. Stavorinus, who says that they are occasioned ‘ by the 
swallowing of the opium, or by other means^ seem to confirm the opinion 
entertained by Marsden, that this should probably rank with the many 
errors that mankind have been led into by travellers addicted to the 
marvellous. That these furious quarrels and sanguinary attacks do 
actually and frequently take place in some parts of the East, cannot be 
controverted ; but it is not equally evident that they proceed from any 
intoxication, except that of their unruly passions ; and many mucks 
might, upon scrutiny, be found to be of the nature of one, which Mr. 
Marsden particularizes, of a slave who probably never indulged in the 
use of opium in his life, a man of strong feelings, driven by excess of 
injury to domestic rebellion ; or that related in Lieutenant Cook’s voyage 
in the Endeavour^ of a free inhabitant of Batavia, whoso brain was fired 
more by the maddening fuiy of jealousy, than by any adventitious in- 
toxication. It is true that the Malays, when bent upon any danng 
enterprize, fortify themselves with a little opium, in order to %ecome 
insensible of tlie danger, as the people of another nation are said to take a 
dram ; but it must be observed, that the resolution for the act precedes^ 
and is not the effect of the intoxication. They take the same precau- 
tion, previous to being led to public execution ; but, on these occasions, 
show greater signs of stupidity than of frenzy.” Upon the whole, tliis 
writer believed that “ it may reasonably be concluded that the sangui- 
nary achievements for which the Malays have been famous, or mtlier 
infamous, are more justly derived from the natural ferocity of their dis- 
position than from the qualities of any drug whatever.” 

Ill a highly valuable Report on Singapore, sent in to the Medical 
Board in 1843, Dr. Oxley, Senior Surgeon of the Straits Settlements, has 
given a very useful account of the practice of Ru?ining Amok, He 
considers that what has been so often written of the revengeful spirit of 
the Malays is much exaggerated. Polite in the extreme, according to 
their own ideas, they never indulge in abuse one towards the other ; the 
only reply to any deviation from this rule is the Kris, for which they 
will watch their opportunity, and most certainly not afford their 

♦ Mr. Wilcocke— Notes to a translation of Stavorinus' Voyage to the East Indies, Vol I., 
p. 293. 
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adv'ersaiy anj advantage it is in their power to deprive him of. 
This is their code of honor ; and, being fully aware of it amongst 
themselves, provocation is seldom given, and satisfaction is seldom 
required. When goaded, however, to the necessity, tliey become perfectly 
reckless ; and, should discovery attend the deed, they attempt no 
refutation, but sell their lives at the utmost cost they can to the cap- 
tors. Too often has Dr. Oxley known the officers of police compelled 
to shoot them on these occasions. Such is one species of ** Amok,’* 
and how offences of this description are to be dealt with, admits of 
little doubt ; but there is another variety of the ‘‘ Orang JJeramoA,” 
vastly different, and by no means the least frequent, which requires 
discrimination on the part of the Medical Jurist, to prevent irrespou- 
sible persons suffering the penalty of the injured law. For instance, a 
man sitting quietly amongst his friends and relatives will, without pro- 
vocation, suddenly start up, weapon in hand, and slay all within his 
reach. Dr. Oxley has known as many as eight killed and wounded 
by a very feeble individual in this manner. Next day, when interro- 
gated whether he was not sorry for the act he had committed, no one 
could bo more contrite. When asked, “ Why then did you do it ? ” The 
answer has invariably been— “ The devil entered into me, my eyes were 
darkened, I did not know what I was about,” Dr. Oxley has received 
this same reply on at least twenty different occasions. On examination 
of these monomanics, he has generally found them laboring under some 
gastriqplisease, or troublesome ulcer, and these fearful ebullitions break 
out upon some exacerbation of the disorder. Those about them have 
generally said that they appeared moping and melancholy a few days 
before the outbreak. He considers that, among the Malays, monomania 
almost invariably takes this terrible form. The Bugis, whether from 
revenge or disease, are by far the most addicted to Amok* He thinks 
iliat three-fourths of all the cases he has seen have been by persons of 
this nation. The Boyans, who come from Fulo Babian, an island south 
of Java, are the most quiet and peaceable of all the Malay tribes. He 
has never heard of any instance of Amok amongst them. Dr. Oxley 
does not appear to attribute this practice to the use of intoxicating drugs, 
although he draws a very painful picture of the miserable effects of 
opium-smoking in Singapore. 

The practice of Running Amok is also prevalent among the Mughs of 
AiTacan. The following cases, occurring among this people, are remark- 
able in their obscurity, which is increased by the circumstance that it is not 
mentioned, in either instance, whether the prisoners were addicted to the use 
of intoxicating drugs. In 1857, Gnamroo had started with the intention of 
joining his brotlier at Thandeng, but bis wife objected ; he went a little 
distance from the house, when she persuaded him to return. Ou his way 
back, he met a man who was cutting bamboos with a dao. Gnamroo took 
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the weapon, and, upon being told not to do so, attacked tihe owner, and 
with one blow cut his arm off. He then followed his wife^ cut her arm 
ofl^ and inflicted other wounds. Both of these attacks were fatal He 
then attacked a woman with a child five or six years old. He wounded 
them severely, when, the handle of the weapon breaking, he was secured. 
When on trial before the Judge, prisoner acknowledged to his roofussil and 
foujdaiy confessions as having been made by his own free will He said 
he thought he was bewitched, and did not know what would happen to 
him ; he wanted to go to another village, his wife and others forbade him ; 
he then, in anger, took the dao, and with it wounded the different persons. 
His sanity was nowhere questioned. Sentence, — Death.* 

On tho 22nd September 1857, Moung-wot-kai seized a dao^ killed four 
])ersons, and wounded four others, one of whom subsequently died. The 
prosecutor said that the prisoner was a good man until he lost his wife ; 
that, since last August, he had appeared not sane, but never quarrelled with 
any person. Those whom he attacked were the family in whose house he 
lived. The woman of the house, his own sister, who was one of the sufferers 
and died in hospital, said that they had had no quarrel ; he had no reason 
for doing what he did. She said he had been ailing for two or three 
months, and was silly ; nevertheless, she said he did his work well, the same 
as the others. The Civil Surgeon had excellent opportunities of examin- 
ing and watching the prisoner, who had no flts of Insanity. He had 
every reason to consider him sane, though a low animal of morose 
disposition, and that he had run a muck,” which Mughs, like Malays, 
frequently do. In his confession to the Magistrate, the prisoner said he 
was suddenly seized with a frenzy when be first cut “ Kia-oung ” and his 
sister, that he then went out flouribhiug his sword, or dao, and wounded 
the others. The doing this, he said, gave him pleasure. He said he had 
been ailing, and must have been mad. No evidence of a quarrel or 
cause for this crime could be adduced. 

The Judges of tho Court of Nizamut Adawlut remarked as follows 
Mr. D. J. Money , — “The charges against the prisoner are clearly estab- 
lished upon the fullest and strongebt evidence. He has been found guilty 
of tho wilful murder of four persons, and of wounding as many more 
with intent to murder. The cose is a horrible one. The prisoner ran 
a muck, as it is called, under the possession of something like a satanic 
influence. He says himself he was seized with a frenzy, and the atrocious 
net gave him pleasure ; that he had been ailing, and must have been mad. 
There was no motive for the murders. He acted upon a sudden, and, 
from his own account, an irresistible impulse. The case is rendered diffi- 
cult by the opinion pronounced by the Civil Surgeon regarding tho 
prisoners mental condition. The medical evidence shows that the 

* Nizamut Adawlut Keports, Ocftobor 12, 1857, p. 281. 
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prisoner had eviuecxl no symptoms of Insanity since the fatal acts wore 
committed. There is no eridonce on the record to prove timt lie was 
insane before or at the time of their commission. The Civil Surgeon, 
however, considers him ‘a low animal ’of morose disposition; and the 
Officiating Commissioner, on the ground of his being of a low order of 
intellect^ and with reference to the decision of this Court of the 30th 
September 1856, in the case of Eshory Dasseo {vide supra^ p. 777), 
recommends that the capital punishment should be remitted, and that the 
prisoner should be sentenced to imprisonment for life in banishment. 

cannot assent to this recommendation. Tliere is no question, I admit, 
in the wliole range of Criminal Jurisprudence, more difficult to decide 
than the question of the responsibility which attaches to the commissicui 
of a sudden motiveless murder. In most cases, the Court is redieved 
from the difficulty by the medical evidence ; but when such evidence shows, 
as the result of careful enquiry, that no symptoms of Insanity have been 
traceable since the comniiasion of the act, and leaves it to bo inferred that 
the prisoner was sane, — that is, conscious of right and wrong, and of the 
consequences of the act when ho committed it ; wliile, on the other band, 
there is the glaring Insanity of the act itself, and the statement of the 
prosecutor that the prisoner was mad some years before, — I confess it 
requires a most careful examination of the case, and the utmost caution in 
weighing the medical evidence, in order to arrive at a safe and just 
conclusion. With reference, however, to the prisou(5r being ‘ a low animal,’ 
or of a low order of intellect, it would, I think, be as dangerous as it 
would be unjust, in the consideration of such a question, to admit 
of degrees of Insanity, and to allow the extent of the mental and moral 
consciousness to be the measure of the punishment. The criminal, in 
every such case, must be either ouf of his mindy and wholly irrespon- 
sidle, or he had the power to resist the homicidal impulse, and di<l not, and 
is answerable for the consequences. The Court can admit of no middle 
ground in judging of the criminality of the act, and the responsibility 
attached to it. In the latter case, the prisoner would justly suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law ; in the former, being irrespousible, he should ho 
acquitted, and contined as a madman, until he is pronounced to be saue, 
and it would be safe to let him loose. 

‘‘From the well-known case of Maenaghten tried in the House of Lords, 
] 843, Taylor, in his work on Medical Jurisprudence (p, 854, Fifth Ed.), de- 
duces the inference that a complete possession of reason is not held to bo essen- 
tial to constitute tlie legal reH{>onsibility of an offender ; and a little further 
on, referring to Jameson’s Lectures ou Insanity, he stated ^ that most lunatics 
have an abstract knowledge that right is right, and wrong, wrong;’ but, in 
true Insanity, the voluntary power to control thought and actions is 
impaired, limited, or overruled by insane motives. A lunatic may have 
the power of distinguishing right from wrong, but it is couteuded, 
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ibom a close observation of the Insane, that he has not the power of 
choosing right from wrong. A criminal is punishable, not merely because 
lie has the power of distinguishing right from wrong, but because he 
voluntarily does the wrong, having the power to choose the right. 

‘‘ Was the prisoner in this case sufficiently sane to be criminally re- 
sponsible ? There is no ovidonce to prove that ho was mad. Ho was 
not suffering from any particular delusion of mind. In judging, therefore, 
of the crime, as the result of homicidal mania, it would be a dangerous 
doctrine to judgo only of tlie Insanity of the prisoner from the 
Insanity of the act. Under this reasoning, and upon such ground, almost 
every crime might be palliated or excused. Absence of motive alone is 
not a safe criterion. There must bo other evidences of Insanity before 
a criminal can be pronounced irresponsible. See Taylor upon this point, 
in his work cited above. The sentence passed by this Court, in the case 
cited by the Officiating Commissioner, was transportation for life^ on the 
ground of the prisoner possessing a low intellccU 

The sentence now recommended is based upon this precedent. If I 
could be persuaded that low intellect was a mental condition which gave 
the possessor invariably less control over his actions than a higher 
degree of intellect, irrespective of moral feeling, I might come to the 
conclusion that he was necesharily less responsible ; but still there would 
be some responsiliility; and, if responsible at ally the law must take its 
course. But as, in judging of the act, I do not think the punishment 
should depend upon the degree of In«*anity, so also I would not allow the 
responsibility of the act to be affected by a Iiigher or lower order of 
intellect. I think the prisoner in this case, whatever his intellect was, 
had the power to control the homicidal impulse j and as, instead of resist- 
ing it, he indulged in it, because it gave Lira pleasure, he justly deserves 
the extreme poualty of the law. I would sentence him, therefore, to 
suffer death. 

Mr. J. II, Patton , — have no hesitation in giving my assent to 
the doath-seutence proposed to bo passed on the prisoner. He has 
been guilty of four foul murders, and as many more woundings with 
intent to kill, and all he pleads in defence is tliat he was seized with an 
irresistible impulse to destroy life ; and that the act gave him pleasure. 
That ho knew what ho was about, there can be no doubt, as otherwise 
he could not describe the sensations he felt in committing the deeds; and 
if, with that knowledge, he transgressed the higliest command of God and 
man, he is unquestionably a fit subject for the infliction of the exti'eme 
penalty of the law. I would sentence him to be hanged.’*^ 

Forbes says of the Jloplahs (Vol. I., p. 259) : — “ The Moplahs engaged 
in commerce, and, enjoying intercourse with other people, are tolerably 

* Nizamut Adawlut Bcport», January, 27th 1858, p« 10. 
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courteous and orderly, Tliose iu the interior, who ai*e too proud to work 
or engage iu agricultural pursuits, are geuerully an idle, worthless race, 
parading about the country with u broadsword, or murdering time in the 
swing. These are of a most turbulent, revengeful spirit, prone to mischief, 
especially against the Naiiw^, whom* they consider as infidels, proud and 
imughty as themselves. When intoxicated with bhang or opium, they 
frequently run a muck, and, in a dreadful state of frenzy, kill every 
person they meet, until they are overpow(‘red and destroyed,” 

The following is not by any means a singular case in India : — A respect- 
able up-country Hindu, who had been for some years settled in the employ 
of a zemindar near Chittagong, upon receivitig some abuse from his wife 
and her mother, took down a heavy tulwar from the wall, and literally 
hacked the former iu pieces, and then ran at the latter, who, however, 
escaped with a severe wound into the elbow-joint. lie then pui*sued 
another woman, who was passing at the time, and succeeded in wounding 
her, by thrusting his sword under the door of her house, which she had 
closed upon Idiii. I found him to be a very In^althy-Iooking and well- 
mannered man of fifty ; he was perfectly rational, but I learned that he 
was iu the habit of eating nine ruttees (I3i grains) of opium daily. He 
appears, however, not to have been guilty of auy unusual excess in this 
way before the crime was committed. As it was n(‘ce.s.sary to ascertain 
whether he was, in reality, addicted to opium-(‘ating, I kept him without 
the drug for four or five days, when he di'^playcd that peculiar nervous 
agitation, which is ^o characteristic in opiura-earers deprived of their usual 
stimulus. Ho was tlieu allovved a daily supply, but his strength con- 
tinued to fail until after his trial and sentence to death, when he was 
attacked with remittent fever, which assumed an almost typhous clia- 
racter, very unusual iu that jail, and destroyed him in a few days. 

It appears probable that, had not this matfs nervous system been 
greatly .shattered by the vice of opium-eating, the abuse which he received 
would not have excited a blind an<l iudiseriminating impulse to kill iu his 
apparently otherwise calm and rational iniiul. 

The following very singular ease wa*) tried at Chotn Nagporc in 1857 : — 
Nundo Rowauee, Burkundaz, met two women iu the village of tlhuria, and, 
without saying a word, suddenly attacked them with a sword, killing one, 
and wounding the other severely. The son of one of them running out 
had a hand struck off, and subse<itteatly died ; two other men were also 
wounded. Prisoner said that ho laid been attacked by robbers who had 
also wounded the villagers. Again, that the latter had got up the case. 
There was no evidence to confirm tliese statements. Three witnesses, also 
burkuodazes, stated Uiat the prisoner was iu tho huj>it of taking gunjah, 
but he never appears to have been excited to acts of violence by the 
drug. It was held im[)OH8iblo to discover from the record the motive 
which actuated him. It was equally impossible from the record to 
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attribute to the prisoner malicious intent or malignant design towards 
the individuals whom he attacked, as he had only been a few days at 
Jliuria, and had no cause of quarrel with, and indeed was unknown to 
most of the sufferers. There was no proof that he was, at the tinne, 
intoxicated with gunjah. These were deemed extenuating circumstances, 
and ho was sentenced to transportation for life.* 

I can offer only a partial demonstration of the fact, but I am con- 
vinced that a very large proportion of the murders by hacking to 
pieces, which have already been referred to in this Report as prevalent in 
India, are committed under the influence of intoxicating drugs, which, 
without doing more than add to and maintain furious excitement, enable 
ilio otherwise timid savage to carry out his ruthless purpose. lu looking 
over the Nizamut Reports, I have been struck by the frequency with 
which medical opinion has ])een called for to decide upon the evidently dis- 
ordered and unsettled state of mind of these criminals. In a few such cases 
it ha^ ])ecn decided that the pri‘^ouers wore Insane; in others, attempts to 
feigu Insanity wore <l?tected ; while, in a third class, tliere were, at first, 
marked evidences of something nearly approaching to Insanity, which 
gradually disnp|)eared in the course of a week or two. The following 
example may be selected from many. In 1845, Dr. Wilkie, then of 
Dinagepore, examined the dead body of a woman, and the persons of a 
boy| and of a second w(nnan wdio bad been wounded with some cutting 
instrument. Tiie first woman must have died im?uediateh% the boy 
recovered; the other woman was so severely injured by sword-cuts, that 
it was at one time apprelicndod that she would be maimed for life. The 
Mussalmauu wlio was tried for this outrage appeared to Dr. Wilkie, on 
his admission to jail, to be suficriiig from ra'uital derangement. There 
were suffusion of the eyes, much cerebral excitement, anil fever. All 
these symptoms, however, subsided within a week, and Dr. Wilkie then 
considered him sane. In reply to the question whether, if temporary 
Insanity was produced by fever and ncrvoii" excit(‘ment (as stated by the 
witnesses in this case), would it probably be Iikt‘Iy to recur, or couhl such 
a person beset at large without danger to the community? Dr. Wilkie 
said that, as this man’s tein]>orary Insanity was iiuliiccd by no appreciable 
motive or cause, he was inclined to believe that it must be owing to some 
peculiarity iu the brain and nervous system ; ho therefore was afraid that 
mental derangement might recur, and that, cousequeutly, his release was 
not advisable. 

• Nizaiuut Adawiut Keporls, 12, Jb.>7, 

f It is one of tlie marked features of tliese coses of wounding, where jealousy is the cause, 
that a child often shares the puni*.hiiicnt of its unfortunate mother. — Nizamut Adawlnt 
Report, S<*pt. 187)5, p. 420. See also a ca'^e (Nizamut Adawlut Iteports of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces for July 1854, p. J2t), in which one NokeU was con\*ictcd of murdering his wife and 
infant two years old, with a heavy chopper (jfmtlnstt'), lie merely stated that he had had a 
trifling dispute with his wife. 
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The cause upon which this person's mental excitement depended was 
evidently phywal^ and I have observed a precisely similar condition in 
one whO) having become over-excited by the use of guz^ah^ was tied and 
beaten by those about him in the brutal mauner generally adopted by 
natives, with a view to drive away the devils by which they believe the 
Insane to bo possessed. We need a very careful investigation of this * 
class of cases. It would, of course, materially alter the complexion of a 
violent act, apparently committed in sudden rage, if it were discovered 
that the culprit had previously drugged himself with the deliberate pur- 
pose of maintaining his barbarous impulse. 

I am indebted to my friend Dr. W. W. Hunter, LL.D., for the follow- 
ing note : — 

In 1790, the Collector of Beerbhoom reported of Pachwaiytk pernicious 
fermented rice liquor, that ** to its cheapness I ascribe the numerous 
robberies and other depredations almost daily experienced, it being a notori- 
ous fact, on the records of the Q'iminal Court, that the perpetrators of 
these crimes first work themselves up to the poiq>oti#ting of them by this 
kind of liquor, and hj smoking the herb called bhang.” 

The following instances in which it appeared that the criminals were 
nerved with Wine or Spirits or Opium previous to carrying out their 
sanguinary purpose, are worthy of notice {vide supra ^ p, 226). The great 
importance of ascertaining whether or not such crimiuals have thus prepared 
themselves is selfevidout, as it decides the question of dollberatiou. 

* It appeared, in a trial at Allahabad, that one Cliotooa, having endea- 
voured to persuade a prostitute who was under his master’s protection to 
carry on an intrigue with him, she replied derisively, that “she would 
ride on an elcpliant, not on an ass.” He then left her house aud W'ont to 
a neighbouring spirit-shop, where he drank two pice worth of spirits, 
aud returned with a sword, which he probably took from his own house 
on the way ; — seizing the unfortunate woman by the hair, ho hacked at 
her until her body was disfigured by twenty wounds, aud the deadly 
weapon was bent out of shape.* 

In a case already cited, which occurred at Budaon, where a man killed 
five persons, his relatives, by cutting their throats with a sword, it 
appeared that an open bottle of port wine was found on the tabic of a 
room in which the prisoner slept. It was believed by the Sessions Judge 
that the murderer had taken wliat wine was consumed to give himself 
nerve for the deed; or, if vengeance supplied that, to give himself heart 
to inhiet a wound which was found on his own* person.f 

The following importantly illustmtivo case occurred in the Punjab, and 
was reported in Indian Public Opinion.% ‘‘A Poorbea, formerly a sepoy 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. OeWber 27th, 1852, p. 1246. 

t /Wd, February 25th, 1858, p. 828. 

} May 22ud, 1868. 
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iu tlie service of Runjeet Singh, ran a muck, wounding a woman and two 
children severely, and killing a child. He then attacked a young man, 
who, although seriously wounded in the head and neck, ran away bleeding 
to the police station, where he gave infoimation, which was at once 
attended to. A number of policemen moved towards the indicated spot, 
where they found the Poorbea armed with a straw-chopper, with which 
he at once proceeded to attack them. Providentially, ns the scuffle was 
about to begin, the blade of the chopper, which the miscreant had taken 
good care to sharpen beforehand, flew off, thus rendering the capture of 
its owner a comparatively easy matter. The Poorbea was then placed 
in confinement, in which he died in the course of the day, poisoned by the 
excessive quantity of opium which he had taken in order to work himself 
up into a state of fuiy.” 

“From subsequent enquiries it appeared that this Poorbea, sometimeago, 
had mortgaged his house to his nephew for Rs. 300, who then sued for the 
amount and obtained a decree, — the defendant not appearing, as he was too 
proud to defend himse^f against a junior member of his family, of wbieh 
ho considered himself the head. At all events, the nephew then sued for 
execution of decree, got the house sold by auction, when he bought it in. 
This seems to have preyed on the mind of his uncle, who yesterday 
morning, after making an unsuccessful search for his nephew, with the 
view, probably, of murdering him, entered his nephew’s house, where he 
wounded that relative’s wife and two children; and killed one. He then 
ran amuck and attacked the young man whoso infoimation led to his 
capture.” 

It is a matter of popular notoriety, both in Bengal and in the North- 
Western Provinces, that persons intoxicated with gunjah are litthle to 
commit acts of homicidal violence ; hence we find several cases iu the 
Reports, in which [)ri^ollers made the plea of intoxication by gunjah as 
a mitigation of their crimes: thus — 

A man of Jessore, having been irritated by abuse from a woman who 
had lived with him for some years, killed her by Striking her over the 
head with a kooralee. In his foujdarec confession, he alleged that he 
had eaten gunjah during the night, but could not state if he was liUK)r- 
ing under the effects of it at the time. To a certain degree, this asser- 
tion was supported by tlio evidence of two witnesses, who found him, 
shortly after the murder, lying down in some thatching grass with his 
teeth clenched, and stupefied. The Judges considered that the crime was 
committed in the heat of blood, and passed sentence accordingly.* One 
Nund Lall, of Jubbulpore, when on trial for hacking his wife to death 
with a sword, stated that, labouring under an attack of fever, he asked 
his wife for some water; upon her not replying, and he having taken 


* Kizamut Adawlut Reports, November 25th, 1851, p. 668. 
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gunjah, a figlit took place, upon which he killed her with the sword. 
This plea was, however, fully disproved by the evidence of witnesses, 
who represented him as not exhibiting any trace of either illness or intoxi- 
cation on their arrival at the scene of the murder.* 

Three sepoys went over from Bhurtpore to witness the religious cere- 
monies at Goburdhun. Suddenly, and, as far os could be ascertained, 
without any provocation, one of them, named Rainbuksh, drew his sword, 
slew one of his comrades by striking his head from his body, and then, 
rushing forward, decapitated three harmless women entirely strangers to 
him. He was not aiTcsted until his left forearm had been cut off, lie 
pleaded that he was not awtire of what he had done; and, in defence, 
stated that he had tiiken hhaiig^ and was heside himself. Ilis comrades, 
who had known him for five or six years, stated that he was a quiet, 
inoffensive man, and was not intoxicated at the time of committing this 
act, nor was he ever suspected of being Insane. Before the Magistrate 
he had said that the man whom he killed hud thrciitenod to .strike him. 
He was sentenced to deatli.f 

One Ruttec, of Nursiugpore, who had intrigued with another man’s 
mistress, was tried and found guilty of having killed the woman in a 
jungle, dibinembering the bovly, and robbing it of it« ornaments. In his 
foujdaree confession, he said that he killed his victim under gunjah, — 

Gunjah pee ha 

Bhagrara Gogori being left alone in the homestead with his young sister- 
in-law, entercil her apartment, and beat her until she beeamo inhcnsible. 
He then sot fire to the seven huts inliabited by the family. They and all the 
property which they contained were destrojxd. The family returning in 
alarm, he struck those who approaclied with a lattce, and killed one indi- 
vidual by smashing his skull. A criminal intercour.se between the 
prisoner and his sister-in-law wan .«»uspccted. He appears to have been 
previously of a quiet good temper, lie said that, fe<‘ling unwell, he had 
inhaled gunjah, and was so completely under its inllnence, that he could 
not tell whether he ‘committed the crimes or not. Sentence, transporta- 
tion for life.§ 

One Madar Baknli, of Mirzaporc, hacked his wife to piece.s, inflicting 
twenty-two wounds with a sword, probably under the influence of jealousy. 
He confessed the crime, saying that he suspecUHl the woman of infidelity, 
and that, before his return liome, on the fatal night, a man gave him a 
pill to eat : it was majam, or bhang , and was very powerful. The person 


♦ Nizamut Adawlut Koporta, K. W. P., J4th January' 18a4, p, 29. 
t Itnd, May 2SM, 1854, p. 575. 

X Ibid, November 29th, 1858, p. 1420. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Beporte, October 4tli, 1855, p. 564, 
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named denied altogether that he had given the pill to the prisoner. The 
Judge thought it not improbable that intoxication was resoiied to, pur- 
posely to gain heart for the deed which was meditatetl.^ 

It will been seen, from the foregoing details, that instances of Running 
Amok are scarcely less prevalent in this presidency than in Singapore. 

Ill some of these cases, the crime appears to have been committed upon 
some grounds of provocation, as iii that of the Up-country man at Chit- 
t'igong, whi(di I have already given, and in the following instances : — A 
Dacca man invited four boys to dine with him. The dinner not being 
ready, he sat down to smoke, when one of the lads snatched his hookah 
out of his liand. Upon this, ho seized a piece of wood, struck two of the 
boys on the head with it and killed them ; he then chased the other two 
into a house where he killed two other persons. He was sentenced to 
death.f 

A man of Behar had words with his brother, about the division of 
some property, and, suddenly drawing his sword, wounded him. He 
then ran into the female'?’ apartments, and there killed his sister, his 
uncle’s wif(^, and his brother’s wife. Thence ho rushed into a house 
opposite, and, wounding the wife of the owner, took to the roof, where he 
defended himself with his sword for some time, but at last gave himself 
up to the Gov(3rimiout vakeel, to whom alone he said he would surrender, 
llis nephew, a few days before, had informed the jemadar that Lis uncle 
was insane ; but, on the jemadar going to him, he did not find anything 
apparently the matter with him.J 

One Miulhoo Paiulah, a Brahmin, of Cuttack, liaving been prohibited 
by a bawd from cohabiting with a common prostitute in her hou.se, entered 
the house armed with a sword, killed the bawd and one of her women, 
and injured three others, hackiug them in a frightful inauuer.§ 

Barn Singh, havildar in the Kumaoii Battalion, stationed at Debra 
Doon, being seated in the orderly-room with the other native officers of 
the regiment, where they were writing their daily report, suddenly rose 
and struck one Nardeb, acting havildar, three blows from behind with a 
kookree. Nardeb died on the spot. The pri.souer then rushed about and 
wounded two sepoys of the corps. At the urgent appeal of the other sepoys 
he threw down his weapon and surrendered. It was alleged that the 

♦ Niasamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., April 22n(1, 1854, p, 430. See also a case in 
which one Kiunla, a burkundauze, of Boolundsliuhur, killed, without any exidence of suffi- 
cient provocation, two boatmen who were ferrying him across the river. The Sessions 
Judge believed that, haxdng been at a religious festival at Belown, the prisoner had probably 
indulge*! in bkamj^ or some intoxicating li<j[Uor — and, being temporarily excite<l, was irritated 
by the slowness of the men. He was sentenced to death. — Ibid^ July 16th, 1853, p. 858. 

f Police Report, L. P., 1846, p. 47, 

X Ibid, 1848, p. 12. 

§ Nizamut Adawlut Reports, October 25th, 1853, p. 710. 
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deceased hatl debauched the prisouer^s wife^ aud thus dishonored his 
house* After his ari'esti prisoner said-*^** I have killed one» another jet 
leraains.”* 

Kullooa, of Alljgbur, confessed, when apprehended, that he had killed 
his wife with a sword (cutting her almost to pieces), because he sus- 
pected her of an intrigue with iiis brother; the immediate cause of his 
committing the act being, that she had mixed some excrement in water 
which she gave him to drink. He also wounded his nephew very 
severely, merely, he said, because he happened to be in the way at the 
time, and that, had any other person come in his way, he should havo 
attacked him also.f 

The following case is from the Indian Mirror of May 21st, 1869 

On Monday evening, between seven and eight o’clock, a Muhomodan 
khalassie, an Up-country man, ran amok in a narrow lane, [at Howrah, 
near Calcutta] and, before he was arrested, had cut down no less than 
eleven persons, — four men, three women, and four children. The man, 
Sahawut Ally, it appears, was very jealous, and not without cause, of his 
wife. Ho a«<8igns her mi'*couduct as the cause of the fury which pos- 
sessed him, and, finding he could get no redress for his grievances from 
the Howrah authorities, he appears to liave detormined to revenge himself 
upon mankind in general. Ho seized a Hoseinee tulwar, and, rushing 
out into the narrow lane in which his house is situated, ho cat down 
every soul be met ; and, as it was some little time before two constables 
came up, and after a struggle succeeded in mastering him, the list of his 
victims is unfortunately very heavy : — 

Suneechar Bibee, seriously wounded. 

Chundra Bibee, do, 

Bilmonia Bibeo, do, 

Rungeeali (a girl of 12), dead. 

Edia (an infant of 6 months), dead. 

Dhunoman (a boy of 10), seriously wounded. 

Shaikh Islam, do. 

Shaikh Wuzeer, cut on the arm. 

Shaikh Jokhau, do. 

Sliaikh Muckdoora Buksh, severe cut on the right hand. 
t Muckoaman (a girl of 12), cut on the forehead. 

A few of these instances where people run amok appear to bo cases of 
real insanity. One of these is alluded to in the Cuttack Lunatic Asylum 
Report for 1865. A man’s mind became unsettled by fright, a tiger 
having sprung at him while he was herding cattle in the jangle. Ho 
escaped, but became more and more excited, until he got a tulwar and ran 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Reporte, N. W. P., December 2n(l, 1862, p. 1428. 
t December 2nd, 1852, p. 1481. 
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through his village ahouting, Tiger ! Tiger !” and cut down all he met 
with. He was reported to have killed three men. 

Comer Wullud Auwud was one of a party of Arabs travelling from 
Bombay to Poonah. At about midnight the party were disturbed by 
the prisoner, who, in a paroxysm of insanity, without the slightest pro- 
vocation, seized a sword, killed two men, and wounded three others. His 
insanity was clearly established.* 

These two cases, especially the Cuttack one, much resemble that of 
King Charles the Sixth of Franco. Froissart tells us that the king’s impa- 
tience to march on his expedition against Bretagne threw him into a 
fever, but, despite of all remonstrance, he set forth, notwithstanding the 
heat of the August weather and his own indisposition. The way being 
dusty, the king rode apart from his escort, followed by two pages, one 
carrying his lance, the other his helmet. His distress from the beat was 
increased by his wearing a jerkin of thick velvet and a heavy cap of 
scarlet cloth. As he rode past a forest, a tall and ghastly man rushed out 
upon him, and, seizing hib bridle, cried, Stop, king ! you are going where 
you are betrayed !” — and as suddenly disappeared. While the king was 
still agitated by this incident, they arrived at a sandy plain, where one of 
the pages, being overpowered by the beat, fell a-»leep and let the lance 
fail clashing against the helmet borne by bis companion. The king, 
roused by the clang of arms, was seized with sudden frenzy, and, 
imagining himself beset with enemies, rode fiercely with drawn sword 
among his attendants, and must have killed several if they had not 
fled. His sword breaking, be was at last secured. He remained in a 
state of mania for some months, and then recovered his senses only to 
lose them again permanently in a scene of extreme hon’or and personal 
danger to himself, which occurred in his coir’t two years afterwards. 

A very remarkable case of Uiinnmg Amok, in which no motive could 
be discovered, was tried at Muradabad. It apjn^ared that, a number of 
persons being assembled at about mid-day within the enclosure of the 
cutclierry of Amroah, one Bhow seized the sword of a hurkuudauz and 
rushed round the building, cutting at every person whom he met. He, iu 
this way, wounded no less than fifteen persons, — chuprassees, prisoners, 
mohurrirs, and witnesses, with none of whom he had any enmity : three of 
them, however, endeavoured to stop him. He was seized, with some diffi- 
culty, by two men, one of whom wounded him with a bayonet The 
Sessions J udge postponed the trial three months ; the medical officer was 
thus enabled to watch the prisoner for five months, and deposed that he 
considered him to bo sane ; that the only peculiarity ho ever observed la 
him was a disinclination to enter into conversation ; that he usually sat in a 
silent and sullen manner, as he was sitting in Court at the time of his 
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(witness) being examined ; that nothing had ever passed which would lead 
him to suppose that the prisoner^ in so sitting silent and sullen, was acting 
a part ; and that, as as he had opportunities of judging (and he saw the 
prisoner within half an hour of the assault), he was capable of knowing 
that, in wounding the persons in question, he was comm iting acts forbidden 
by the law of the land. [The superior Court observed that the Sessions 
Judge should not have questioned the medical officer as to whether the 
prisoner was or was not responsible for his actions. This was a point for 
legal decision on the evidence.] 

The prisoner, on being examined by the Magistrate, deposed tliat the 
Deity had made him use the sword; that the Deity likewise wounded him; 
that a taufeez found on his person was made, two years previously, to give 
him bravery ; and that he had had an addition made to this taiveez lately. 
He afterwards said that he wished to kill the Magistrate, and again, tliat 
he intended to kill that officer’s Shcristadar. On trial, he denied every- 
thing. Various witnesses, living in the same village with the prisoner, and 
in those adjacent, and, araong<^t them, his own brother, deposed to his 
sanity ; the brother adiled, however, <hat Jk* was in the habit of al wen ting 
himself occasionally four or five days without cause : another brother 
deposed to his not being sane. Certain prisoners suited that, on being 
first admitted to the jail, the prisoner did not ap{>ear to be sane, but that, 
after some time, he became so. It was shown that, previous to running 
Amok, the prisoner had taken off his upper clotliing and girded up his 
loins, as though alxiut to wrestle. One of the witnesses deposeil that ho 
saw the prisoner cut a tree with his sword. Tho Judges concurred in 
believing that the prisoner was perfectly sane at tho time ho committed 
the crimes, and sentenced him to imprisonment for life in transportation. 
It does not appear to have become a matter of inquiry whctlier the man 
was in the habit of smoking hemp, or was under the iiifiueuco of drugs 
when this outbreak occurred.* 

In the following cases it appears that sane persons ran amoh^ and there 
is nothing to show that they were under tlxe iufiuenco of intoxication 
when they did so. 

Kadit Shaha, of Cuttack, having an enmity against a man, gave him 
a fiital stab in the breast with a knife; he thou wont into the house where 
his own brother (who was involved in the same dispute) was asleep, witli 
his two oblldren, and wounded all thi*ee with his knife; ho than ran out into 
the road in a state of nudity, with a pharsa in his hand, and cut down or 
hacked about some small trees between his own and tho deceased’s iiouse. 
Ho acknowledged these crimes, but lie and some of his witnesses alleged 
tliat he had, two or three days before tho murder, been suffering from a 
complaint called har phooHe^ which, literally translated, signifies pustules 


* Niaamut Adawlut Report#, N. W. P., latMa^ IS52, p. SS3, 
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of the bones, but which is an eruption of small pustules on the skin, which 
disordered his mind. The inference to be drawn from the deposition of 
the Civil Surgeon is, timt such disease would not cause mental aberration 
amounting to insanity. He was sentenced to death.* 

In the Q,ueen v. Bishonath Bwineeay it was proved that the prisons 
killed the deceased Pochai and wounded three other persons. 

The evidence in this case was very fully and plainly laid before the jury, 
who found that the prisoner was not insane at the time, and that there was 
no evidence to show that he had ever before been out of his senses. That 
he liad been perfectly sane ever since, was unquestionable. The Judges of 
the Appellate High Court observed that this was one of those cases in 
which a quiet, peaceable man, by all accounts, suddenly, and without the 
least motive or provocation, runs a muck against all around him. He may 
have been sane immediately before and immediately after, and there may 
be no evidence whatever to show that he was insane at the moment of his 
attack ; still it is impossible to avoid the conviction that the man’s mind 
was not in its normal state, and that this case is very different from ordi* 
nary cases of deliberate murder. We think that, under all the circum- 
htances of the case, we are justified in remitting the capital sentence, and in 
awarding one of transportation for Iife.”f 

The most singular feature in this class of cases, is the impulse which, 
almost invariably, tirgos the prisoners, after having satiated their ven* 
geance, to continue their havoc upon unoffending peraons. It is evident 
that no peculiar opinions of religion, or custom, or class can prevail in 
these coses ; for we find the crime perpetrated, under precisely similar 
circumstances, by the Up-country Rajpoot, the Bengalee, the Ooriah, the 
Miigh of Arrakan, and the Malay of Singapore. All that these men can be 
said to have in common is, that their natures are revengeful, that they live 
under a tropical sun, aud arc habituated to excess in the use of intoxicating 
drugs. Carefully sifted, it is probable that the generality of these cases ^ 
would bo found to be dependent upon the last-mentioned fact. 

I find, in the printed Reports several cases of trial for Murder^ both 
in Bengal aud Up-country, committed hy known Gunjah Smokers and 
Opium Eaters. In 18o3, a Mussulmaun was tried, at Backergunge, ibr 
murdering his wife by frequent blows with a pole armed at one end with a 
flat piece of iron. Ilis mother and all the neighbours said that the prisoner 
had not been in hLs right mind foreigbtor ten days previous to the murder. 
He was, however, quite capable of giving his own defence, and was 
sufficiently in his right mind to plead Insanity, and to assert that jealousy 
had unsettled his mind. The confessions, before the darogah and before 
the Magistrate, were so nearly similar that a translation of either of them 

* Nizaniut Adawlut Koporta, September 27, 18uo, p. 467. 

t Weekly Reporter, October 1867, Vol, III., Criminal, p. 53, 
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4,woul4i suffice.* This maa remained, for two years, in the Dacca Lunatic 
Asylum. Dr. Green stated that, upon the man’s admission there, he 
thought him quite insane. He suffered from cholera and dysentery about 
eight months subsequent to tlie murder, after which he began to answer, 
when addressed (which he did not do at first), and left off his previous 
mad actions, and, for some months previous to his discharge, behaved 
himself quietly and rationally. Dr. Green therefore recommended him 
for release. Dr. Green understood that he was a Gunjah Smokery and 
thought it probable that he was subject to fits of madness before admission 
into the Asylum. The prisoner was acquitted.f 

In 1852, a native policeman was tried at Moorshedabad, for the murder 
of another burkundauz, his companion, with whom ho appears to have 
had no previous quairel. A man who was in his custody stated tliat the 
prisoner and deceased were sleepiug in a thannah, when the prisoner 
suddenly called out that he (fn-isoner) had been bitten by a snake. The 
witness saw a snake pass by his bed near to the charpace of the prisoner, 
who cut it into pieces witli a sword; after which, at his request, the 
witness prepared tobacco for the prisoner to smoke, and returned to bed. 
Before he was asleep, he heard deceased give an alarm that he was mur- 
dered, and, getting up, saw the prisoner strike deceased with a sword. 
The deceased died from his wounds fifteen days subse(|uontly. Dr. Keane 
examined the prisoner, and reported him to be sane. The Judges decided 
that it was in evidence that the prisoner was addicted to smoking Guujahy 
and that, shortly before the murder was committed, a ch ilium of tobacco 
had been prepared for him. Whether there was Gunjah or other stupe- 
fying drug in the tobacco was not known, but that he was probably under 
the iufiueiico of this drug at the lime, and that tlio sight and effort of 
killing the snake may have added to his excitement. In the absence of 
any ascertainable motive for the act, it was regarded as committed in a 
temporally fit of insanity, ari'^ing from excessive smoking of gunjah. The 
prisoner was therefore sentenced to bo imprisoned in transportation for 
life.f 

One Baba Ramdoss, an aged hyragec of Saugor, without any ascer- 
tainable reason, attacked a young child, which was lying sick, with a 
knotted stick and beat it to death, fracturing its skull. It appeared, from 


* Shake«pear’« teut of lusaoity, np<m by Sir 11. : — 

u Ecrttacy! 

My pulse as year's doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthfal music. It is nut madness 
That 1 have uttered : bring; me to the test, 

And / thA master mill re-«orW, which madneu 
Would ffombolfrom Hamlet, Act hi., Scejtk 4. 
t Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Tol. IV., p. 268. 

X Undy Vol. IL, Part 2, p. C76. 
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the evidence of the Kotwar, that the hyragee was in the habit of using 
intoxicating drugs, and it was stated that, when the stick was taken away 
from him, he appeared to be infuriated. The prisoner was placed under 
the observation of the Civil Surgeon, who deposed that the man’s intellect 
had become considerably clouded by continued indulgence in intoxicating 
drugs ; and that, indeed, he was almost an imbecile. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in irons.^ 

The following case of murder by an opium-eater is important, as show- 
ing that the law does not permit men’s vices to excuse their crimes : — 

Kristo Dass was tried at Seebsaugor, Assam, for having killed a boy^ 
seven or eight years of age, by chopping his neck with a dao while he lay 
asleep. He confessed that he went to the house and asked a woman there 
for betel-nut, but did not get it ; that, when sitting by the child’s bed, 
he was seized with the desire to kill deceased, but had no ill-will against 
him ; besides, ten or twelve years before, lie was seized with a similar 
desire to kill his wife, and wounded her. Before the Miigislrate, he added 
that, his mind being troubled at being denied the betel, he lost contiol 
over himself. Several witnesses deposed that he was an opium-eater. 
After stating the above circumstances, the Deputy Commissioner observed, 
‘‘ The only ([uestion that arises is, in the absence of any ostensible motive 
for the atrocious and bloodthirsty murder of a helpless and sleeping 
child, — could he have been in sound mind at the time ? It has been clearly 
proved by tlie evidence of his neighbours that, both before and after the 
deed, he was, to all appearance, of sound mind; although it is also shown 
by the evidence that, some eleven years ago, be made a similar onslaught 
on his wife, but failed to effect his purpo'jo of murder, and that he was 
greatly addicted to opium. Tiie medical otficer, who saw him frequently 
while in prison, could trace no symptom of insanity,'’ [Dr. Wallis deposed 
that he was always inoro‘^0 and sullou, and seldom spoke ; he always sat for 
hours without changing his portion, he cooked his own meals, and other- 
wise conducted him'^elf like a sane man] but describes him as of the 
most morose and sullen dispo*^ition, and also a great opium-eater. lie con- 
fehlors, from the phrenological development of the prisoner and his uniform 
morose and sullen conduct, combined with the long-continued use of opium, 
that he would be easily excited to fits of frenzy, at whicli time he would 
consider him as a dangerous character, aud unaccountable for his actions. 
It appears that prisoner had taken opium a very short time before the 
deed. It is possible that a state of mind, such as described by the medical 
officer, may have been induced by the abrupt departure of the witness 
Mussamut Leepai without giving him tamal, I do not think that he 
can be held as not accountable for his actions ; I therefore convict him of 
wilful murder.” 


* Niaaiaut Adawlut Reports, N. W. F., February 2nd, 1854, p. 98. 
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The Judges of the Court of Nixamut Adawlot obeervedy ** Tho one point 
in the CItiI Surgeon’s depoeition is that^ under a certain combitiation of 
circumstances^ the prisoner might be excited to which umold 

make him a dangerous lunatic, and unaccountable for his acts. But there 
is no evidence whatever to show that tho prisoner was under such freosy 
when he committed this murder ; indeed, the wliole purport of the evi- 
dence of those who had seen him sliortly before, including those with 
whom he lived, was that he was on that day, and had been many years 
continuously, of sound mind, in the sense before stated, as that in wiiich 
tlie question of prisoner’s resiwiisibUity has to be considered. Most of 
tho witnesses state that the prisoner, some ten or twelve years Imck, 
wounded and hacked his wife without any motive under a sudden impulse, 
and two state tliat ho, for about a year afterwards, used to move about 
as mad {pugla7iee\ and threaten children. Prisoner himself states that 
ho acted under a morbid impulse to kill. We cannot admit that such a 
fact, or anything tliat has been above cited from the evidence, should bar 
a capital punishment, nor is tho entire absence of motive any such bar 
{vide Nizamut Adawlut Reports, VoL I., pp. 82, 100 ; Vol. II,, Part 2, 
1852, p. 945 ; Vol. V., Part I, p. 246). We therefore sentence the prisoner 
capitally.”^ 

Drugging with Datura , — Wo have seen (pp. 204 and 208) that, 
apart from the numerous cases of Thuggee by Poison which occur in 
India, it is probable dmt Datura is occasionally employed by designing 
persons as a means of controlling tlie actions of those against whom lliey 
entertain nefarious designs. It is a matter of common report, although 1 
have not been able to obtain much perfectly indisputable evidence of tho 
existence of such a custom, that slow poisoning by Datura is practised 
by unprincipled natives upon aged and weak-minded relatives and others, 
whom, on account of their wealth, or for other reasons, they are anxious 
to reduce to a state of utter helplessness and imbecility. Cases of this 
description would, of course, demand the physician’s utmost caution and 
acumen. 

The following remarkable case was reported, in 1853, by Bal>oo Budden- 
chunder Chowdry, of Ilooghly : — “ Bhuttacbnrjee, a student, a resident 
of Umbika, in East Burdwan, passed his early days in tho enjoyment of 
gay and pleasant company, his cliief engagement lieing music, singing, &c. 
He, like his companions, was in tho habit of smoking hemp in repeated 
chillums till intoxication was produced. On the Gist of December 1848, 
while under the effect of the drug, a cousin of h is took advantage of his 
state, and adminstored to him some Datura seeds, to deepen and pro- 
long the inebriation, jiorhaps to serve some evil motive arising from 
family disputes then existing between them. The deed being imme- 


* NisstNUi Adaiilut KcfHsrt#, March 26, lSd7, p. 362. 
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(littely brought to light, he woe carried out of the iuuer apartmeitUi iu a 
seuseleas state, and treated with some sootluug medicines and a cold bath« 
From that time, he passed restless nights ; his ideas were confused, 
thoughts roving,*— all indicating mental derangement. The finest music 
and songs, in which he had once taken the greatest pleasure, were dis- 
liked ; nothing could comfort him, he showed some liking for solitude, 
laughed at one time and became violently furious at another, tearing and 
luting the pillows and cloths, and fr©c|uently attempted to injure any 
person who ventured to go near him. He was'brought here in irons, and 
showed every symptom of violence, biting the irons, spitting, grinning, 
barking, howling, and shouting. The success which had attended the 
irentmeut adopted iu some of my former ca^Kos induced me to tiy it aUo 
in the present instance. I accordingly had the patient’s head shaved, and 
directed him to be put in a gumla of warm water, and several ktilsees of 
cold water, from the drain of a terrace, to be poure<l over his head twice 
a day, morning and evening ; two drops of croton oil, with a little sugar, 
to he swallowed every morning until ho could be easily prevailed upon to 
take other medicines, and a grain of morphia to Ihb repeated every night 
at intervals of two hours, until ho should fall asleep. During the fir»t 
w'eck, the state of the patient was almost stationaiy ; but, at tlie end of 
that time, there were evident marks of improvement, his mind began to 
regain its reasoning power, and he commenced sleeping some nights with- 
out the opiate.”* 

Investigation of Crimes alleged to have been committed in the DelU 
rium of Fever, under the Irritation of Severe Pain, and by Persons others 
wise in Ill-health, ^c, — Allusion has l>ccn already made, in the account of 
Dr. Wilkie’s case, p, 787, and at p. 421, to instances in which the alleged 
fact of the crime being committed under the dtdirium of fever was 
pleaded in mitigation. In 1814, a man killed his wife, at Moradabad, by 
striking her on the neck with a sword, nearly severing her head from her 
body. He soon afterwards made a confused and incoherent confession, 
stating that he had been ill with fever for ten days, and that he had killed 
his wife because she had refused to bring him some water. Before the 
Magistrate, his confession was more clear and circumstantial. His wife, 
he said, had several times absconded from him, and was in the habit of 
sleeping at the houses of other people; that she behaved disobediently to 
him on all occasions, but especially so on the day of her death, when he 
asked her to do something and she refused; that, being afilicted at the 
time with a fever and ague, which affected his senses, and being greatly 
irritated at her insulting behaviour, he seized a sword, and stnick her on 


♦ See a reinarlv«l>le caae in which a man of Gorruckpore wSa convicted of drugging a 
\vhole household ^\ith Datura, under pretence of curing a member of the family who was 
iiwone.— NiiSttmut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., April 22nd, 1854, p, 441. 
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the back of the neck. The Judges, being of opinion that the prisoner 
was under the induence of a paroxysm of fever at the time of his com- 
mitting the homicide, dii^ected that he should be immediately released.* 

In March 1854, a man was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
having thrown a billet of light wood at his wife (who was inattentive 
to bis request to light a dre for him), when he was sudering from fever, 
and ruptured her spleen, which was diseased.f 

One Dataram was tried at Delhi for the murder of his mother and 
cousin, and for wounding, Vith intent to murder, his two brotliers, with 
a sword. It was obscurely shown that there had been a family quarrel 
about the prisoner’s wife, with whose behaviour, apparently in connection 
with one of his brothers, he would seem to have been dissatisded. 
Amongst the principal witnesses were his two brothers, the man whom 
he attempted to kill, and his aunt, the mother of the little girl, his cousin, 
whom he murdered. These, on the other hand, deposed that he had been 
suffering from fever, and that, in the delirium of fever, he had used his 
sword against the members of his own family, with whom he had no 
quarrel whatever. The witnesses at the thannah confession of the 
prisoner declared that he was in the full posse*»sion of his senses at the 
time ho appeared before them; the plea of delirium was not advanced 
until afterwards. The Civil Surgeon deposed that he was decidedly of 
sound mind, and that, having had him under his observation from within 
a few days after the perpetration of the crime up to the time of trial, 
he did not think it likely that he had been delirious simply from fever, 
and had, in consequence, been impelled to murder his mother and cousin. 
He did not think it probable that a man in the delirium of fever would 
commit a murder which he would not liave committed if he had been 
in health; because a patient, laboring uuder fever, and delirious at the 
same time, is almost always so debilitated that he cannot get up or walk 
steadily; and, if he had the desire to commit murder, he could not have 
the necessary degree of physical strength or cunning to effect it. This 
man got up in the night, took a sword, and nearly severed from her 
body the head of his cou'^in, a little girl eight or nine years of age, 
and indicted one other wound on her person. He then murdered his 
mother, wounding her in six places with the same sword, and, after 
rushing from the house, wounded his two hrotlmrs, and was imme- 
diately apprehended. [It must bo noted here, however, that, taking into 
account the various acute disorders of the brain, which might l>e charac- 
terised, in non-medical evidence, as “Fever” and “Delirium,” it would 
not be safe to attempt to establish it as a general rule that persons actually 


* Macna^hten, Voi. I., p. 301. 
t Nmunut Ada^iut U«porU, Vol. IV., p. 345. 
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BO affected could neither will nor execute deeds of fVantic violence.] 
The plea of Delirium was not credited. Sentence— Death.* 

The practical questions involved in those cases are : Whether it 

is to be considered that the mental and bodily distress attending upon 
Fever may bo such as to justify the commission of homicide upon com- 
paratively slight causes of irritation ? 2«rf, — Wlietlier it is to be concluded 
that murder may be committed, eitlier with or without additional causes 
of excitement, in the delirium attending the Fevers of this or of other 
countries ? And 2rd , — Whether it can be proved that the individual was 
actually laboring under the delirium of Fever at the time when he 
inflicted the injury ? 

(1.) Every one who has suffered from the Fever of this country must 
retain a vivid recollection of the great mental distress and irritability 
which accompanied the attack ; still it would assuredly be dangerous to 
establish the precedent that homicide, indicted upon slight causes of 
irritation by persons suffering from Fever, but who are not absolutely 
delirious, is excusable. 

(2.) A person who is actually delirious in Fever cannot, of course, be 
held responsible for his actions. It is not generally considered by medical 
men, in this or in other countries, that persons suffering from Fever are 
dangerous to others. In our jails and in the hospital wards at homo, 
such patients lie beside other sick ; and, although it occasionally happens 
that a fever patient rises from his bed, in the height of delirium, and 
becomes unruly, e\^n this is not very frequent ; and instances of danger- 
ous violence to others are extremely rare. The violence committed by 
delirious persons probably bears with it, in all cases, the manifest evidences 
of irrationality and delusion ; and is scarcely, if at all, remembered by the 
]>aiicuts when the attack passes off. The plea of delirium, as an excuse 
for undue retaliation upon a real offence, the nature of which the individual 
clearly recollects, must therefore be received with great caution and sus- 
picion* There is, however, an unfortunate class of cases, in which excess, 
exposure, undue mental excitement, slight or commencing inflammation 
of the inorabranos of the brain, or ordinaiy Fever, acting upon a con- 
stitution in which Insanity is lurking, may lead to frightful violence, even 
while the evidences of bodily and even of mental disorder are very far 
indeed short of those displayed in ordinary febrile delirium. In a case 
where there was reason to believe that nearly the whole of the above 
causes were operative, my patient answered questions correctly, and 
appeared to have considerable power of self-control; but his ideas were 
truculent, and he so frequently alluded to spearing and stabbing, that I 
thought it right to place all weapons out of his way, and to take measures tor 
coercing him, if necessary, — which, however, w^as fortunately not the ease, 

^ Nizamut Adawlut Heports, N. W. F., Augout 19th, p. 1014, 
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In cases of this kind^ however, tlie physical cause of mental aberration 
will remain, for some days at least, after the violence has been committed. 
The evidences of Insanity may be temporary and of short duration, but 
those of arachnitis or brain fever will only pass off under treatment. 

(3.) Should it happen tliat an act of homicidal violence has been 
committed in the delirium of Fever, it will bo necessary, and can rarely 
be difficult to prove, that the Fever has continued subsequently to that 
act, and the characteristic features of the disease should distinguish it, 
ill the judgment of any medical man, from the excitement remaining 
after intemperance or drugging, and from that agitation which may bo 
expected to exist, for a short time, in a weak, timid, oi* remorseful culprit, 
whose passions have lately been excited to the commission of a great 
outrage. 

There are one or two remarkable cases in the Records in which the 
circumstance of the accused being in great pain, at or about the time 
at vfkich he committed the violence, has been regarded as mitigatory. 
In 1822, a man, — -who had been long suflering under the tortures of rheuma* 
tism,* aud was unable to move about, having asked liis wife for some water 
to drink, which she refused to give, at the same time making use of very 
gross and improper language towards him, — was provoked to such a 
degree that he took up npinrak (a wooden stool on which the lower class of 
natives sit) and threw it at her ; it struck her on the head and killed her. 
They appeared to have lived happily before this affair wenrred. It was de- 
cided that there did not seem to have l)een an intention * kill. The prisoner 
was crippled with rheumatism at the time, and still remained in a sickly 
state ; the act, however, was rather a savage one. lie was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment. f 

In 18ol, a similar case occurred at Rajshahye, in which a man was 
tried for killing a girl, six or seven years old, who had teozed him, by 
fracturing her skull with a piece of wood or board used as a stool for 
sitting on, and commonly called a It was proved that the 

prisoner had, for four or five years previously, been laboring under 
severe gnawing pains in the interior and lower part of the ab<lomcn 
(probably the peet skoal so well descril^ed by Dr. T. W. Wilson), which 
Mr. Bedford, the Civil Surgeon, was satisfied were not feigned. His rela- 
tions all deposed that, since the pain came ^ on, he had done no business, 
and that ho was in the habit of applying or pressing the pinrah to his 
Blomach when the pain was excessive. Mr. Bedford considered that, on 
a periodical exacerbation of disease, in a state of intense irritability, the 
prisoner might lose his self-command, and be guilty of an act which, at 

♦ The pftin in the chronic rheui^tUm of Uiia country is generally neuralgic in ita 
character. 

t Macnaghten, Vol. II,, p, 155. 
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aoodier time, he would not have oommitted. He was sentenced to seven 
yews’ imprisonment,* 

1 find other cases in the Nizamut Adawlut Eeports in which this 
peet shool^ or peet bedna, was made a plea for homicidal acts. In the moi*e 
remarkable of these, Sheikh Buxee was tried at Dacca for having entered 
the house where his son’s wife and her mother were cooking, and indicted 
several wounds (afterwards fatal) ou the mother with a sein (hatchet used 
for cutting date-trees). The daughter, who was pregnant, interposing, 
received a bad cut on her arm. The prisoner was laboring under a pain* 
ful disease. He had desired the elder woman to cook fish for iiim at a time 
when he was free from severe paius in the stomach which prevented him 
from eating and dritiking. She did not attend to this at the time, bat 
offered him food in the evening when the pain had returned, and he could 
not oat. The old woman had also vexed him greatly by having a 
singing party in the house and making merry when he was suifering acute 
pain. He atUlod,* in the Sessions Court, th.at the pain in his stomach was 
sometimes so acute that he knew not what he did when suffering from it. 
Although the witnesses agreed in stating that the prisoner was subject to 
pains of an agonizing nature, this statement was not confirmed by the 
testimony of the medical officer, who deposed tlmt “ the prisoner does not 
bear the appearance of a man suffering from any serious internal evil, 
but partakes of his food regularly. He may be subject to a slight colic,” 
The Judge of the Nizamut held that colit; imins might produce a 
frenzy of mind that would deprive a person momentarily of a control 
over his actions ; and, under their infiuence, where provocation was given, 
lie might not be able to resist a homicidal impulse. But there is no reli- 
able evidence to show that the prisoner was in this condition, or in such 
condition as to make him, under the circumstances, an object of mercy.” 
“ lie appears to be of a morose, irascible temperament, easily provoked, 
and possessing no control over his passions wiieu roused. He liad no 
reasonable cause for the out4lgo he committed, and the act was as deliber- 
ate as it was cruel. The extenuating plea put forward by him I utterly 
disregard as operating in his favor. I would convict him of wilful murder, 
and sentence him to death .”f 

lu 1856, Bukslioollah, of Backerguiigc, sent his broUier-iu-law to fetch 
an unripe cocoanut, as ho felt thirsty. There being some delay, he be- 
cjuno impatient, and kept asking his wife wlien the man would come. It 
Hjipears that the wife put him off by saying that the messenger was coming. 
He then told her to bring him some water ; and, when she was about to 
give it to him, he seized her by the hair, and with a sickle cut her throat. 
81 i 0 died three days afterwards. The Sessions Judge observed ; 


* Ki»5\mut A<1awlut Koporti*, Vt>i. I. »>f |H51, p. 1155. 
t Md, June 10, p. 23 1. 
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medical officer deliberately deposes to the perfect sanity of the prisoner. In 
this opinion I fully concur. I have talked to the prisoner, and have care- 
fully watched him, and I must say that I consider him to be in the perfect 
possession of his senses, and consequently a responsible agent. His 
demeanour in Court was quiet and subdued ; his answers were coherent 
and much to the point. Before the darogah, the prisoner stated that he 
wounded his wife when under the influence of a disease called the * hatich^ 
Tog^ a kind of hypochondria. Six witnesses depose that, for some ten 
days before the occurrence of the murder, the prisoner was suflering from 
the aforesaid disease, and was in the habit of abusing people, but was not 
violent,*' 

‘♦This plea of temporary insanity is set up by every prisoner 
since the superior Court, in the case of Government v. Lallchund 
Kyehurt {vide supra^ p. 774), deemed it proper to sentence the 
prisoner in that case to imprisonment for life in the zillah jail. 
In the present case, the most has been made by the witnesses of 
some bodily ailment, to make it appear that the intellect of the 
prisoner was temporarily aflected by disease ; but the mere eflect of bodily 
disease irritating his temper cannot be regarded as forming any sufficient 
ground for mitigation of punishment in a crime of this nature.” It also 
appeared that he wounded in the hand and kicked off a young girl who 
attempted to interfere in behalf of the deceased ; and, in his confession 
before the darogah, he admitted that he was irritated, because there was 
delay in bringing the cocoauut, and because his wife did not go to hasten 
the man who had been sent to fetch it. He was sentenced capitally.* See 
n veiy similar case at page 825. 

Simbhoo was tried at Chota Nagpore for having killed his wife, from 
whom he had been separated for some years, by striking her on the head 
with a club, and throwing her into a pond. For a year previously he ha<l 
had palsy, and neglected his ordinary work, but had been of sound mind, 
lie freely confessed, saying that he killed hi^wife through anger, because 
she had forsaken him, and continued to live in the same village ; but he 
alleged in his defence that he was not rightly sensible at the time. The 
jury found him not guilty. They remarked that he had neglected his busi- 
ness for a year ; and, from his demeanour in Court, they consi<lcr tliat his 
confessions, besides which there was no proof of his guilt, should not bo 
received. The Judge observed : — “ I cannot concur in this verdict. Be- 
fore this Court the prisoner’s outward demeanour has been that of a 
weak-minded person, but ho was throughout attentive to the proceedings, 
of which attention liis defence is a marked proof.” ♦♦ As to the infirmity 
of mind, the witnesses, his fellow-villagers, all say that the pnsoiier’s 
intellect was not impaired. ^The prisoner is apparently affected by that 


Nizamul AdawJuf RqwrN, Jtily IW, i>. JM, 
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form of paralysis called shaking palsy^ and, as one so smitten is an object 
that excites compassion, to this feeling, not easily resisted, the jury has 
yielded ; but I am perfectly satisfied that the prisoner was, at the time of 
the murder, and is now, a responsible agent Whether the moral effi?ct of 
a capital sentence will in this case be advantageous is doubtful ; but, 
leaving this to the consideration of the higher Court, it is my duty to 
recommend that a sentence of death be passed upon the prisoner.*’ 

The J udges of the Nizaraut considered that his wife’s conduct must 
have led him to take her life in a fit of momentary anger. They thought 
it very probable that his mental faculties were weakened by the bodily 
disease under which he suffered. Taking the whole circumstances of the 
case into consideration, they felt that no good could bo effected by sen- 
tencing a criminal, such as the prisoner, capitally ; and, therefore, though 
convicting him of the wilful murder of the deceased, sentenced him to 
imprisonment for life.* 

The Flea of Intoxication , — In cases of homicide and wounding, a plea of 
intoxication is not admitted by the Mtihomedan law to bar exemplary punish- 
ment. Under special circumstances, it was considered a ground of mitiga- 
tion by the Nizamut,f who, however, exercised great reserve in admitting 
drunkenness as a palliation in the woret cases. 

That of Chumroo Choorawala may bo taken as an example. This 
criminal was an habitual drunkard, who, shortly after manuring a 
woman who had a daughter seven years old, began to live upon bad 
terms with his wife. It appeared that their disputes arose from the 
fact that, having obtained money from her on the pretext of getting 
ornaments made for her, he sjKjnt it upon himself. On the evening 
before the murder, ho beat his wife so severely that slio ran away 
from him. He brought her back, and then went to a grog-shop, where 
he got drunk. The Judge coiisidorod that he probably drank in the 
night, for there was no doubt that ho was in a state of intoxication 
when he committed the murder very early on the following moruing. He 
slept in the room with his wife and step-daughter ; and, rising at about 
gun-fii-e, he ordere<l his wife to prepare a chiUum^ while ho went to the 
next room to procure fire. As soon ns he returned, and without saying 
a word to his wife, he took from the matted wall a small knife, and, sitting 
on liis wife’s charpoy^ he dug the weapon deep into her neck, face, and 
chest. His step-cliilil, seeing this, ran out into the vei*andah, and began to 
scream. Ho rushed after the child, cut her throat, and, throwing down her 
dead body, hastened off, pursued by throe eye-witnesses to the latter por- 
tiou of this hombie scene. He told them to keep off, saying that he 


♦ Nizamul AdawliU Keport^ Ooiobor 5, 1855, p. 571, 

f Macnafi^htcn, Vol. 1., Index ; Nizamut Adawlul Reports, Novr, 27, 1855, p. 882. 
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would be hi8 own ocouser to the Police. He accordingly gave himself up 
at the thanoah. It was considered tliat, at this time» he was in liqnor ; he 
then admitted the deed, bat denied it altogether when he became sober. 
Before the Magistrate he said he was drunk, and did not know how the 
mnrder happened. The Sessions Judge and one of the Judges of the Court 
of Appeal considered that the crime was without malice, and committed in 
the drunken excitement of the moment. Two other Judges, however, 
passed sentence of death upon him, holding that both law officers (mofbssll 
and sadder) had given a futwa of kissas, and tlie Maliomedan law which 
they (the Judges) had to follow does not admit the plea of intoxication to 
bar a capital sentence. There are cases reported (see Index to Nisamnt 
Adawlttt Re'ports, Vol. Y., heading Intoxication) in which that plea has been 
allowed to bar such a sentence from consideration of extenuating circum- 
stances ; but, in this case, the Judges could discern no extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Whatever may have been the prisoner’s state over-night, he 
must be held responsible for his acts on the following morning. Some of 
Uie witnesses stated that he had been drinking over-night, but tltero was 
no evideuce to establish tliat he was overcome with drink even then.* 

** In a case of murder committed in a drunken s({uabble, it was held 
tlmt voluntary drunkenness, though it does not palliate any ofTenco, may 
bo taken into account as throwing light on the question of intention.*--* 
Queen v. Ram Sahoy Bhai^ W. 1864, Cr., 24 ; Cowell and Woodman, 
p. 537. 

Law, 

For the Indian laws, as affecting crimes committed while in a state of 
Intoxication, vide Sections 85 and 86 of the Indian Penal Code; and 
Mayne’s Commentaries, 5th Ed., pp. 56-7-8. 


Drunkenness in the Army , — Article 1 7 of the Articles of War dii*octs 
that— — 

^ Any Officer who shall be drunk when on or for duty, or on parade, or on 
the line of march, shall, on conviction thereof before a General Court Martial, be 
cashiered.” 

The Military law makes no reservation with regard to the cause of intoxi- 
cation. Captain Simmonsf says: — **It is held that tlie offtMico of being dnnik 
on duty is complete when an officer or soldier is found drunk, whether 
under the influence of liquor, opium, or other intoxicating drug or thing.” 
Major Hough adds that It matters not what the quantify taken may 
l)e; if ever so little, and the soldier be drunk, he is puuiBliable.”| 


♦ Nizamat Adawlut Reports, Novr. 27, 1856, p. 880, 
t Page 283, as quoted by Hough, p, 208. 

X lind. 
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It IS, however, doubtless open to the judgment of every Court to 
receive oircumstauces in mitigation of such charges as ground^ for 
recommendation to men^. 

A line of defence not unfrequently adhered to in trials for drunkenness, 
especially in tropical countries, is that the accused have previously 
suffered from injury to the head, or from sun-stroke or brain fever, the 
result of exposure to the intense heat of the climate ; and that, conse- 
quently, they have become liable to intoxication after taking exceedingly 
small or moderate quantities of wine or spirit I am aware that many 
strict officers entirely ignore the validity of this plea — maintaining that 
men thus circumstanced, knowing that the welfare of the service and 
their own characters are at stake, should altogether abstain. On the other 
hand, facts arc, from time to time, observed which render it questionable 
whether certain of these unfortunate cases should not, on medical grounds, 
meet with a more lenient judgment : thus — 

It will bo generally admitted that persons who have suffered from 
severe injuries to the head, coup de solid, or arachnitis, are frequently 
left extremely susceptible to the operation of all causes of cerebral ex- 
citement, and especially to that by alcoholic drinks. To this principle 
may, undoubtedly, be added the fact that there is a set of cases in which 
the patient suffers from a morbid and iri’esistiblo propensity for alcoholic 
liquors. I have adduced some important observations upon this Oiiio- 
maiiidP in the subjoined note and in the Appendix. f The occurrence of 
this abnormal condition does not ap^iear to be very froqueut. Still the 
facts adduced by Dr. G-uislain and others deserve the careful attention of 
every naval and military surgeon. Beyond this, there is, I am confident, 


* Dr. Taylor says that, * ** In those coses where the head has received any physical injury, 
as it often happens with soldiers and sailors, drunkenness, even when existing:; to a slight 
extent, pnnluces sometimes a ilt of temporary insanity, leaving the mind clear when the 
drunken St is over. The law makes no distinction between this state and ordinaiy drunken- 
ness, although juries occasion jUly show, by their verdicts, that some difference ought to be 
made.” (JSee cases in Alison, 653.) 

t “ Drunkenness,” says Dr. Guislam, “ may present itself as an essential affection,— that 
is, it may be a true morbid impulse, and constitute a monomania, in all the force of the 
term. 1 first saw this affection in a music-master who, every year, or sometimes every two 
years, abruptly quitted his studies to abandon himself to excessive drinking. He waa, at 
these times, in a state of continual drunkenness, lasting to three or four mouths, until it die- 
api)oarcd, as it were, suddenly. Then this man became averse to every excess, drank no- 
thing but water, and avoided with extreme care everything that might compromise his 
health or his diguity. In one of these periods of lucidity, feeling the approach of his dis- 
ease, he destroyed himself. It is therefore important to distinguish JUania Ebriofa from 
the maniacal exaltation which is the seqnola of habitual drunkenness. It cannot bt con- 
founded with the love of drink, which is a vice of manners. It differs entirely from these 
conditions ; for what characterises this affection is a morbid inclination, its appearance under 
the form of monomania, and its periodical attacks, the frequency of the pulse, and the 
marked debility of the intelligence during the entire periods of the disease.”— Dr. Quialain's 
work on Insanity, Pschycological journal, April 1364, p. 203.— See also Appshdix O. 
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a set of cases in which a morbid appetito for alcoholic drinks occurs as 
a symptom of cerebral disorder. I have had under my own treatment two 
cases in which this was distinctly observed. Both patients were men 
between 30 and 40 years of age, one a military officer, the other a civil 
engineer; one had resided in India for several years, the other but for a 
short time; both— and I was particular in ascertaining this point— were 
habitually moderate in their potations; one had suffered, some years pre- 
viously, from an extensive wound upon the vertex, the other from cerobral 
symptoms which were evidently severe, but of which there was no record. 
I was acquainted with both; — in their usual state, they were quiet and 
apparently little excitable. Both were attacked, in consequence of undue 
exposure to the sun, during the hot season, with symptoms of cerebral 
excitement closely bordering upon acute mania; and in both also the 
incessant and peremptory desire for beer was the most troublesome symp- 
tom. Both patients were sent to England. One of thorn has returned to 
India, appai'cntly in good bodily and mental health. I am not aware of 
the ultimate issue of the other’s case. Those were evidently marked, 
though not extreme, cases of Dipsomania — dependent upon a physical 
cause. 

These cases are not given here as precedents — the point requires 
farther attention ; still I know that they are not solitary instances, and the 
very important medico-legal question which they involve should not be 
overlooked. 

It cannot, for a moment, be questioned that an officer who is liable to 
be drunk on duty is wholly unfit to remain in the effective arm of tlie 
service; where, however, it can bo made apparent, upon clear and satis- 
factory medical evidence, that the individual, by no fault or culpability 
of his own, has become the subject of a diseased craving for ulcobolic 
stimnlants, it may be fairly held that a lenient sentence, placing him upon 
half-pay, or upon the non-effective list, will fully meet ail the exigencies 
of the case.* 

It would be wrong to omit here a caution which I have occasionally had 
to observe — in criminal cases, where the plea of Insanity is likely to bo 
mode— with regard to the necessity for reserve in attempting, previ- 
ous to trial or examination by the Magistrate, to cure or remove the 
cause of excitement, whether it be the result of Drugging, Cerebral 
Disorder evidently dependent upon organic causes, or Acute Mania, 
Upon committing an act of frantic violence, a native of this country, hav- 
ing undergone examination at the thannah and at the Magistrate’s Court, 
is generally placed, as soon as possible, in the jail under the observation 


♦ By G. O. of the Govr. Gent, 18th June 1846, Officers applying for transfer to the Invalids 
were required to produce medical evidence tliat their disqualification has not been occasioned 
by Intemperance, or other Irregular Habits.*' 
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of the Civil Surgeon. Here it, of course, becomes the duty of the latter 
at once to endeavour to distinguish how much of any disorder of the 
intellectual faculties which the culprit may present is dependent upon 
physical^ and how much upon mental causes. He has either been brought 
in, very shortly after the deed of violence, heated, panting, and almost wild 
with rage or terror ; or pale, tremulous, prostrated, and horror-stricken ; — 
or, where the act has been done at a distance, he has been hurried in on 
foot, from thannah to thannah, perhaps a distance of from thirty to fifty 
miles, exposed to the scorching mid-day sun, and to the night cold, roughly 
treated, and, in short, the subject of nearly all those causes which 
would most tend to unsettle, for a time, the steadiest intellect ; — he, in 
fact, appears before the medical officer more like a wild beast just dragged 
from the jungle, than the quiet-mannered, common-place native that 
he ordinarily is. These circumstances being carefully looked to and dis- 
criminated, the medical officer may, — upon observing that his eyes are in- 
flamed, his head hot, his tongue foul, and his pulse excited, and, upon 
learning that ho is sleepless at night, — feel disposed to exercise the remedial 
portion of his art, and to prescribe purgatives, nauseants, sedatives, low 
diet, and cold affusion. I allude especially to this point, as I have seen 
such a course inconsiderately adopted, under such circumstances, by men 
of experience and judgment ; and have felt myself bound to counsel 
against it. In these cases, — unless the physician bo convinced, either that 
treatment is necessary to save the individuars life (which will very rarely 
indeed happen), or that the experiment of treatment will aid him in 
forming or confirming his diagnosis (a dangerous course which can only 
be undertaken by those who possess unusual tact in the investigation of 
such cases), — it is always safer and fairer towards the subject of our 
scrutiny to leave his case untreated, under the most careful watching. In 
fact, with regard to food, lodging, dress, opportunities of ablution, &c., 
he should be permitted to remain, as far as the fact of his being in a jail 
will admit of, as nearly as possible under the circumstances to which 
he has been accustomed. Indeed, if it can bo clearly proved that lie 
has been in the habit of drinking spirits or of using drugs,} these 
sliould be allowed him, iu moderate quantities, with very cautious 
observation of their effects. Under these circumstances, it may fairly be 
expected that the effects of intoxication, whether by sharab or gunja^ will 
gradually pass off, and that all unwonted 'excitement, the result of terror 
or ill-usage, will be calmed down ; but cerebral irritation, depending upon 
actual vascular changes, will not bo removed ; fever will run its course 
(and may bo allowed to do so until the medical man has fully recognised 
its presence, and has judged whether it did or did not probably exist 
previous to the crime), and true mania will probably remain unaffected, 
except in character and degree. It appears to be generally stated, by 
those medical men who conduct asyla near large towns, where recent 

o 4 
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cases are brought in at once, that instances of acute mania are re- 
markably common, and are, in a very large proportion of cases, highly 
remediable. It is only after the Trial that the physician can be justi- 
fied in treating the criminal lunatic : it can never be an act of justice 
nor of humanity to place one who has committed a maniacal act sane 
before a jury who are to try him for Murder. I confidently believe that 
there are some who have been hanged in consequence of this nimia dili- 
gentia medicotum. 

Thei^ is no country in which the line between Outrageous Fanati- 
cism and Religious Monomania is so indistinct as wo find it to be in 
litdia. Whether the religious impostor is knave or madman, or a com- 
pound of both ; or whether superstitious enthusiasm, acting upqn a weak 
mind and oriental imagination, may not occasionally prompt the rarely 
very scrupulous native to the commission of wild atrocities, are questions 
of no small difficulty, which can only be decided by weighing carefully 
the facts of each case as it occurs. Eccentricity, especially when dis- 
played in the qtiasi religious beggars of India, will rarely bo viewed as 
Insanity in the present day. In any other country than India, the 
wretches called Aghorpunts would be regarded and treated ns dangerous 
maniacs. Here, however, all such persons would be held responsible for 
their crimes. 

The following account of them is given in Moore’s Hindu Pantheon : — 
“Not only do the Hindus, even the Brahmins, cat fiesh ; but they eat, 
one sect at least, human fiesh. They do not, I conclude, kill human sub- 
jects to eat,” (Lutfullah says that the people in the Ghirnar Mountains 
have a mistaken idea that those devotees are cannibals, and devour man’s 
flesh if they can get hold of a single unarmed person ; but that this is not 
credible) “but they eat such as they find in or about the Ganges, and 
perhaps other rivers. The name of the sect is Paramahansa^ and I 
have received authentic iufonnation of individuals of this sect being not 
very unusually seen about Benares floating down the river on” (?) “and 
feeding on a corpse • Nor is this a low, despicable tribe, but, on the 
contrary, esteemed, by themselves at least, as a very high one, and my 
information stated that the human brain is judged by these epicurean 
cannibals as the most delicious morsel of their unsocial banquet,” 

A modern writer thus depicts these wretches in colors which I am 
informed, on other and good authority, are not unduly heightened; — “ The 
most loathsome sight at the ghats are the Aghorpunt fukeers (Anglice, 
Ogres), practical philosophers, who aflect to disbelieve that there is any 
diflerence between things, and who avow that any difibronce depends upon 
the imagination. A cuffi or a kick is as immaterial to them as a blessing. 
They go about in puris naturalibus, with a fresh human skull in their 
hands (off which they have previously oaten the putrid flesh, and from 
which afterwards they have, with their fingers, scooped out the brain 
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and eyes), into which is poured whatsoever is given them to drink. They 
pretend to be indifferent whether it be ardent spirits, or milk, or foul 
water. Their food is the first thing that offers, whether it be a putrid 
corpse, cooked food, or ordure. With matted hair, blood-red eyes, and 
body covered with filth and vermin, the Aghorpunt is an object of terror 
and disgust to everybody. He looks rather a wolf, ready to destroy 
and then devour his prey, than a human being. I once saw a wretch of 
this fraternity eating the licad of a putrid corpse ; and, as I passed by, 
he howled and pointed to me, and then scooped out the eyes and ate 
them before mo !’* 

Colonel Tod met with a tribe of these Aghori near Mount Aboo. 
They not only existed on the sacred hill, but amidst the impenetrable 
recesses of the other mounts dedicated to the Jain faith in the Saura 
Peninsula. One of the Doora Chiefs told Colonel Tod that, when con- 
veying the body of his brother to the pile, one of these monsters, crossing 
the path of the funeral processions, begged to have the eoi’pse, saying it 
would make excellent chatnL* 

These wretches, although not very numerous, are spread over the whole 
country. Mr. McCosh mentions that, during his residence at Goalpara, 
two men of this caste were caught gnawing the fiesh from a human bone, 
aiid were taken up by the police. They were sent to him by the Magis- 
trate for his opinion as to their sanity. One of them was not exactly 
compos mentis, but the other was bf sound mind, and told Mr. McCosh 
that he had been in the habit of eating human fiesh for many years. 
This author accounts for the abominable practices of these cannibals iu 
a very clear manner, — viz,, that their object in walking about the bazars 
picking a putrid thigh-bone, is to extort money from the inhabitants, who 
preferred paying them a few pice to get rid of the annoyance ; and it was 
formerly even considered justifiable to shoot them like wild beasts when- 
ever they were found. f 

Mention has already been made of wild crimes committed by reli- 
gious mendicants and impostors.J To these may bo added an instance 
in which one Lall Doss Byragoe, having lived iu the Mountain Koilee 
Doogree, near Bhudruk, for about a month, witli two other Byragees, 
reported that the goddess Kallee had eaten his two companions. A 
search was made; the two bodies were found on the mountain with 
largo stones heaped on them ; two clubs were in the Imt, and a blood- 
stained axe was afterwards found near the spot. The prisoner confessed 

♦ “ Travels in Western India.” 

t Topography of Asbora, p. 87. 

J Sec cases in which a Byragee killed a child by striking it on the head with a club, 
p. 796 ; one in which a fanatic twice cut off the right hands of unt)ffending persons, p. 48i ; 
and another in which a Brahmin slaughtered his pregnant wife to bring her blood upon 
one who had offended him, p. 388 (Note). 
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to the police that he murdered them both by blows of the clubs 
and also of the axe, and the wounds showed that both were used; but, 
before the Magistrate and J udge, he confessed only to have murdered 
them both with the clubs. He said that, eight days previously, the 
other two Byragees had bewitched him, as his eyes grew red and he 
lost his appetite, and that, therefore, he killed them. Ho also said that 
the deities Kalee, Nursing, and Juggernauth killed them. He warned 
a witness, who was up the mountain, to leave the place, as the god Nursing 
was angry. The Sessions Judge considered that the belief of the pri* 
soner in witchcraft, and his conviction that his gods delight in blood, 
seem to have led to the commission of the two murders. He agreed with 
the law officer that he was guilty of the wilful murder of the two 
men ; and, thinking that it would be a dangerous doctrine to hold that 
fanaticism excuses the crime of murder, ho recommended that the sen- 
tence of death might be passed. The higher Court, not being satisfied 
with regard to the evidence relative to the state of the prisoner’s mind, 
directed that enquiry should be made on this point. Tho Judge again 
reported that the prisoner continued to confess, as before, that he struck 
the fatal blows, yet it was some god who killed them. Dr. Collier said 
that he was the subject of a homicidal mania caused by religious delusion ; 
and other witnesses spoke to his silence and moroseness and filth while 
in jail. This, it was considered, was not surprising in a man who had 
lived alone like a complete savage in tlib woods and mountains for years. 
The Magistrate wrote that his violence was at once checked by fear, 
and that ‘‘ he was less sane than most Byragees, all of whom are more 
or less mad.” Tho prisoner then remembered the origin of the quairel, 
which was some matter of religion. “ He is a violent and dangerous 
lunatic. The law officer has changed his futwa^ and declares him 
liable to punishment by deevt instead of hissas'' The Judges of the 
Nizamut Adawlut observed : — “It appears to us that, at the time of tlio 
commission of the murders, the prisoner was of unsound mind, so as 
to excuse him according to law. The medical evidence is to the effect 
that the prisoner labors under partial insanity in tlie form of homicidal 
mania caused by religious delusion ; that he docs not seem to have a 
proper idea of the magnitude of his crime ; and that tho mania comes 
on suddenly. We consider, from all the circumstances of tlie case, that 
the murders were committed by the prisoner under the influence of tho 
mania, and the evidence as to his state since his apprehension warrants 
this conclusion. We therefore acquit him, and direct, according to 
Section 3, Act IV of 1849, that he be kept in safe custody, pending the 
pleasure of the Government, with whom tho local authorities will com- 
municate in regular course.”* 


Nizamut Adawlut Beporu, 13th September 1866, p. 429. 
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A chowkecdar, when on his way to ManjlieecuruD Police station, in 
Behar, came upon the body of a murdered man ; the skull was laid bare 
and beaten in, and the whole ]>ody was a mass of bruises. F^e hundred 
yards farther on, ho came upon a fakir, with blood on his hands land 
clothes, in the act of robbing a traroller. With other assistance he was 
overpowered and taken to the station. lie turned out to l>e the murderer. 
At the time ho was considered insane, ho confessed exactly what ho 
had done ; how he got off his pony, and climbed up into a tree ; how 
he shouted and gesticulated and scared away passers-by ; and how he 
caught his victim, and killed him with his own lattee. He at once 
appended the traveller’s ear-rings to his own ears ; and, while resisting 
capture, he kept on eating sutioo and spitting it into the faces of all who 
came near him. After watching him for some two months, the Civil 
Surgeon pronounced him sane, or rather not legally insane, so he was 
committed to tlie Sessions. By direction of the Judge, the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police visited the villages where the fakir was known, 
with a view to gain further evidence. Before the Assistant, the villagers 
testified to the man’s insanity ; before the Judge, to his sanity. He was 
transported for life.* 

Ram Siugh, a devotee of the Brahmacharee class, suddenly rushed 
upon au unoffending girl of fourteen, thrust her into the river, and flung 
himself iu upon her. The girl was drowued, and her body was not dis- 
covered. The medical otficer, having had the murderer for some time 
under observation, stated that, in his opinion, the prisoner was sane ; 
tliat ho had remarked notliitig during the interval wliicli led him to think 
that he havl been subject to temporary insanity, or that he had been iu 
the habit of taking intoxicating drugs iu large quantities. The prisoner 
stated Hi the tliauuah that lie had taken hhang^ but on trial said, in a 
wild and wandering manner, that he never took bhang , and knew not 
what had occurred. The Sessions Judge remarked that madness amongst 
fakirs, from their solitary habits, and their being accustomed to take 
intoxicating drugs, and perhaps from the very idiosynci'asy which led to 
their adopting the character, is very common. In the face, however, 
of the medical officer’s evidence, he was constrained to think him sane. 
He was sentenced to imprisonment for life.f 

This was probably an instance of murder under the influence oj 
gnnjah. We have abundant evidence of the fact that bgragees and 
fakirs keep themselves almost constantly under the influence of hemp , — 
the excuse of the former being that this mode of intoxication abstracts 
their tlioughts from the objects of sense, and assists their absorption into 


♦ Bengal Police Report for 1866, p. 133. 

f Nizomut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., September 12th, 18d4, p. 353, 
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the deity.* There is certainly, apart from their dress and other disfi- 
gurements, a peculiar gauntness of person, and a wild expression of 
countenance, in the generality of religious mendicants, which mark them, 
in common with a majority of tlio Mehter, Moochee, and Cliumar classes, 
as habitual consumers of hemp and other intoxicating dinigs. The face 
of an habitual gunjak-smoker can scarcely l>e mistaken. The expression 
of his countenance forcibly cai*ries with it the idea that reason has been 
partially unseated. 

In September 1855, one Srcenibas was tried, at Hastareebaugh, for 
killing an uumurried girl, ten years old (towards whom ill-will on his 
part was neither ascribed nor was probable), with a tangee, or axe. The 
girl’s father deposed that he saw his daughter pursued by the prisoner, 
who cut her down, and she died on the spot. On being seized, the 
prisoner said, “Oh ho ! I have killed your daughter to-day, kill you me.” 
He considered the prisoner to be a respectable man, having no (juarrel 
with him himself. The prisoner confessed that, having eaten and drank, he 
was sitting in tlic'house, when suddenly a voice on the wind said to him, 
“ Tour uncles have taken your siKntcr Aunie to bury her iu tliO forest, 
go you there : — ” wherefore, taking the axe in hib hand, ho went to the 
forest, and, after a little, being inspired, he heard a s[urit voice iu the 
wind say, “ Cut off the heads of your brethren, or elao take off’ any one’s 
head.” Then, as he went homewards, he met the girl coming with water 
from the pond to her home ; and, being possesscil, lie, with that 
very axe, struck her two or three blows. She fell and died. After a 
little, he was seized by his own father and others, who took away 


♦ “ Har,’’ says Toilil (Vol. I., p. 72), “ U tlie patron of all who love war and strong 
drink, and U especially the ojhect of the RaJipo<»t warrior’s devotu)n: accordingly, blood 
and wine form the cliicf oblations to the great gotl of the Indus. Ihe Gosens. the 
pt^culiar priests of IJar, or llul, tin* Min, all indulge in int^ixicating drugs, herhs, and 
drinks. Seated on their lion, leopard, or deer .skins, their bodies covcretl with ashes, 
their hair matted and braided, with iron tongs to feed the ]»enitcntial tires, their navoge 
appearance makes them tit organs for the comruauds of the god of hloo<l atul slaughter.” 

Roy Ic mentions that one of the p^ipular names of Gunjah in the Arabic h the t trass t>f 
Fakirs — vide supra, p, 211). 

According to Ward, “A groat number of the Hindu m^xlern baints live in a Htatc of 
perpetual intoxication, and call this stupefaction, wliich arises from snmking intoxicating 
herha, fixing the mind on GckL'’ “ Now and then a poor wretch is seen nakcMl, covercil 
with ashes, and his hair clotted witli dirt, whose vacant, brutish looks, indicate that he 
is approaching a state of complete abstraction, and that he may soon hofH* to enter into 
this jHjrfect state, — viz,, to live in a world of wonders, — without a single passion left t<i l»e 
affected by them. Yet even this abstraction, or cimtcmpt of JLhc world, if it can deserve 
such a name, is brought on by shunning the prc.scucc of man, and continually smoking 
intoxicating hcrfis.” The same author describes that, in a paittoininiical oiitertaittment 
jsfpular among the Bengalees, the M nun- JBhnnJrf n, Kihhm is represented as assuming the 
form of a mendicant yogee, his binly covered witti ashes, and hU eyes inflamcMl with 
iatoxicating drugs. Wo have already seen that Siva is described aa being commonly under 
the influence of datura and gunjali ; and that the latter is Mohadeb's favorite drug. 
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his axe and l>ound him. He confessed to them, and asked them to save 
him. Now also he was making confession voluntarily. The prisoner’s 
father deposed that prisoner was once out of his mind when his mother 
died ; since then ho bad been sometimes well, and at other times he was 
idle. Another of those who witnessed the fatal act and took him into 
custody deposed to the same eifcct, and stated that he was a quiet man. 
Major Hannyngton, who tried the case, decided that the prisoner was 
evidently of sound mind, not only when under trial, but at the time of the 
murder. His prior insanity, he considered, was not well made out, but it 
gave a color to the story of an imaginary demoniac possession. The 
belief of a Hindu respecting such incursions cannot be measured by our 
own belief iu them, but ho was not disposed to view such cases with 
leniency. The immolation of a victim to a sanguinary demon is, he w'as 
persuaded, the real motive in many such instance?, and the supposed 
merit of such an action is held to be cheaply purchased by any punislw 
ineiit incurred. The crime is, however, not so frequent as to require its 
repression by taking life for life ; but, of minor punishments, the highest 
is most applicable. He therefore recommended that the prisoner should 
be sentenced to be transported for life with hard labor in irons. The 
Sudder Court concurred in this verdict. 

Allusion has been already made, at page 409, to the case of a Hindu priest 
who, according to his own declaration, cut off the head of a woman in 
obedience to tlie command of the Tliakoor (deity) Saligram. The medical 
oflicer testified his belief that the prisoner was not in his right senses, and 
was an irresponsible agent, and added that his opinion was grounded ou 
the prisoner’s personal appearance and the circumstance of his }>ersi8ting 
ill declaring that, in taking the woman’s lil’o, he was only acting in confor- 
mity with the orders of the Tlmkoor, whom he was bound to obey ; indica- 
ting thereby tliat ho was laboring under some extraordinary delusion. 
All other evidence, however, went to show that the prisoner was iu his right 
senses. The plea that he was prompted by a vision of the Deity was 
urged after the murder had been coniiiiitted. The Se^sions Judge, there- 
fore, recommended a sentence of death. The Judges of the Nizamnt 
observeil that the medical officer had uot bceu examined by the Sessions 
Judge with sufficient care and particularity in this ca«»e. The legal test 
of Insanity in the Courts of this country, they remarked, is laid down iu 
Section 1, Act IV. of 1849 ; “No person can bo acquitted for unsouml- 
ness of mind, unless it can be proved that, by reason of unsoundness 
of mind, not wilfully caused by himself, be was unconscious and incapable 
of knowing^ in doing the act, that he was doing an act forbidden 
by the law of the land'^ The medical officer should, they were of opinion, 
bttvo been examined as to whether, and ou what precise grounds, ho 
considered tlio prisoner to have been, at the time when he took the life of 
the woman, within the description aliove sot fortii. “ The witnesses to the 
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pri8oner*s habitual state of mind should have been examined in the pre- 
sence of the medical officer, and he should have been invited to propose 
any questions on his own part. He should then have been carefully 
questioned as to the number of times he had himself seen the prisoner, the 
nature of his conversations with him, and all the circumstances from which, 
apart from the prisoner’s real or professed religious delusions, ho was led 
to regard him as of unsound mind. The questions should have been 
expressed so as to elicit an opinion of the medical officer, after his having 
had the advantage of hearing the statements of the members of the pri- 
soner’s family, his neighbours, and other parties, as to the state of the 
prisoner’s mind both previously to and at the time of the murder^ and 
subsequently up to the time of the trial. The Sessions Judge ought not 
to have referred, as he has done in his report, to the medical officer having 
visited the prisoner only twice, and for short intervals, without directly 
questioning that gentleman upon the point.” TJiey therefore directed 
that the trial must be re-opened, the witnesses to the state of the prisoner’s 
mind being again closely re-examined in the presence of the medical 
officer, together with that officer himself, as above explained, and the 
prisoner being called on for a fresh defence, and the law officer for a 
fresh fiitwa. Consequently, the Sessions Judge reported that, in compli- 
ance with the above instructions, the whole of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution, together with other neighbours, religious followers of the prisoner, 
who had known him for some years past, had been examiue<l in the presence 
of the Civil Assistant Surgeon, who had himself questioned them. That 
officer had also watched and examined the prisoner in jail; every opportunity 
had been afforded him to arrive at a correct judgment, and the result was 
his conviction that the prisoner was not, and never had been, of unsound 
mind. The Sessions Judge fully concurred in the medical officer’s opinion. 
The evidence as to the habits and manner of the prisoner for the preced- 
ing ten years, up to that present time, was clear, consistent, and corrobora- 
tive of his sanity; and, as the medical officer remarked, the only possible 
reason for suspecting the soundness of the prisoner’s mind, was the fact 
of his committing murder without good apparent caiise. Some of the 
witnesses, however, stated that the true motive of the pi isoner’s act was 
revenge, excited by deceased’s intriguing conduct with his wife. Both 
Courts concurred in finding the prisoner guilty of wilful murder, and in 
sentencing him to death.* 

The valuable teaching of the above case is self-evident. Doubtless the 
minds of natives are not free from tendency to Religious Monomania. Indeed, 
constant brooding upon the laws and fables of a wild and bloody superstitionf 

♦ Nizamut Adawlut Keporta, Vol, IV. of 1851, p. 24. 

t The revelations of gross superstition in this country arc often so ridiculous and un- 
natural that, even those tolerably well acquainted with the native modes of thought and 
expression arc liable to be startled, and to question whether these wild fancies are not the 
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mnsti unqneBtionably, sometimes unhinge the narrow intellects of these 
wretched fanatics. Still, where the crime assumes the characteir of any 

ravings of Monomania. It therefore appears to be very desirable that judicial and medical 
officers should have some insight into the opinions of the natives regarding Sorcery, Incan- 
tations, and other kinds of Jaddho, For instance, it was certainly not Insanity which 
prompted certain of the good folk of Edinburgh to testify, in 1670, that they had beheld 
the walking-staff of Major Weir, the Wizard, solemnly pacing, all alone, down the Bow, at 
high noon, upon its master's errands ; or which led the men of Boston to declare, at about 
tlie same time, that a woman tore from the hack of a spectre an invisible sheet, which then 
immediately became visible before a room full of spectators. Neither is the Bengalee to be 
considered mad when he protests that his enemy insensibly drew all the blood out of his 
body while seated beside him, or withered his mango trees by shooting charmed arrows into 
them ; — ^nor is the Hindustanee to be regarded as a maniac, because he declares that he has 
eaten a cock which crows in his belly, that a Gond witch has placed a devil in him, 
which has devoured his liver ; or that she has turned the juice of bis sugarcanes into 
blood ! Much curious and instructive mformation upon the subject of Witchcraft in 
India will be found in the following Works: — In Bengal: Ward, Vol. L, Ed. of 1852, 
p. 210. Police Reports, Lower Provinces, 1838, p. 14. Ibid for 1843, p. 19. Ibid 
for 1844, p. 9. Ilwi for 1849, p. 19. N. A. R., May 11, 1855, p. 540. September 
80, 1856, p, 720. In the MorfA-lFes/ Provinces: SIcemaii’s Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official, Vol. I., p. 89. Nizamut Adawlut Reports, N. W. P., January 13th, 1855, 
p. 39. Among the Bheeh : East India Army Magazine, October 1854, p. 530. The Kole* : 
Lieut. Ticket 1, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. IX., p. 709. Tlie Bodos znd Dhimdls : 
Mr. Hodgson. Ibid, Vol. XVIII., p. 732. The A<i$amese : McCosh’s Topography of Assam, 
p. 28. Chota Nagpore^ Kumaon^ and among tlie Garrows : Beaufort, paras. 2888 and 2933. 
Nizamut Adawlut Reports, Novoinb(*r 28th, 1854. p. 682. In the Central Provinces: 
“ Once in a Way,” p. 47. On the Magic practised by the Pana Vrastha Brahmans^ and still 
in use among the Hindus: the Abbe Dubois, Chap, xxxvi., p, 341. In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency; Forbes, Vol. 2, pp. 13, 14, 111. Bellasis* Reports, pp. 5 and 201; {Bheels)^ 45. In 
Gmerat: Mr. Gibson, Trans, of the Me*!, and Phv.sical Society of Bombay, Vol. L, p. 27. By 
the ancient Mahoinc<hin law. Sorcerers, proved to have done serious injury by their sorcery, 
might be put to death or impriaonetl, according to the circumstances of the case. Numerous 
very remarkable coincidences w ill be found between the superstitions regarding Witches 
formerly eufertained in tlie North of Europe, and those now prevalent in Bengal. For example, 
the meddler in the arts of Physic and Alchemy is generally reputed as a Wizard; the 
Ordeals for* Witchcraft have been identically the same in both quarters of the world, and 
many of the minuter details of superstition have singularly corresponded. Thus Ward 
mentions that, ** in Bengal, a person soiiietime.H takes a bamboo, which has 1‘ecn used to keep 
down a dcail body during its incremation, and, making a bow and arrow^ w ith it, repeats 
incantations over it. He then makes an image of his enemy with clay, and lets fly the 
arrow into this image. The person w'liose image is thus pierced i.** said to be immediately 
seized with a pain ni the breast,” (Vol. I., p. IIH), Ed. of 1822). In his w-ork on the Customs 
of the Mussalraauns in India (Madras Presidency), Dr. Ilerklotts has a chapter (1, p. 
345) on those means of incantation by whiidi the death of an enemy may be caused* One 
plan is to read the chapter tnbut backw'ards, — <*. e., every word spelt backwards, — morning 
and evening daily, for twenty-one days, at each period forty-one times. 

(So also in England — 

He w'ho’d read her aright mu*t say her 
Backwards, like a witch’s prayer.” ) 

“ Or with some earth taken out of a grave, or the earth of the Hindu musan (place where 
Hindus burn their dead), he is to make a doll about a span long, more or less; and 
repeating the soara-e^ullum-turkyf^ with the name of its accomiianying demon^ or the tuhat 
reversed, or the ckayhul qaf, over twenty-one small thin wooden pegs ; and, repeating it three 
times over each peg, he is to strike them into different parts of the body of the image ; 
such as one into the crown of the head, one into the forehead, two into the two eyes, two 

H 4 
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(me of 0 set of barbarou praotieea, whidi it has long been the steiuly 
pafpo^*of oar law-gtrers to extirpate from the land; and especially 
wherO) fts in the case of Human Sacridce, the perpetrator cannot deny 
that, eren upon his own explanation of his motives, he has committed 
the act with a direct view to his own advantage (see page 399), it is 
evident that a plea of Insanity must not be met with any yielding of 
misplaced compassion. 

The following case is given by Dr. A. Fleming in his report of the 
Moydapore (Moorshedabad) Asylum for 1863. Jutta Singh, Fukeer, 
was brought up under a charge of killing a child with a sword, 
dangerously wounding another child and a woman, and stabbing a bullock. 
The man was tried in the Magistrate’s Court, and he was sent to the 
Sessions. The Magistrate did not consider that there was anything in 
the case to show Insanity, and the man did not attempt to feign madness. 
The Sessions Judge formed a different opinion, and ordered an enquiry 
into his mental condition. Dr. Fleming did not hesitate to state that 
the man had been and was still insane. Ho was quite rational on nearly 
all subjeets, but, when questioned regarding the murder of the child 
and the assaults, he stated that a voice from heaven had ordered him to 
do what he had done. He admitted that he was in the habit of using 
gunjah ; he seemed perfectly indifferent as to the consequences, and did 
Hot wish to be considered insane. Ho remained in the Asylum and 
became a good workman, but was incoherent at times, and no one who 
watched him attentively could doubt that he was a lunatic. 

Allusion has already been made to the cruelty with which Insano 
persons are usually treated by the natives of this country, with an idea 
that blows, stripes, starvation, and bonds will drive the evil spirits out 
of their possession. A case of groat importance, arising out of this 
practice, was tried at Cawnpore in 1853. It appeared that one Girdharee 
had, for some months, been placed under restraint by his father and other 
near relatives, in consequence of his extravagant conduct, caused, as they 
considered, by disordered intellect. It was also shown by the villogera 
that he bad, for a short time before the murder, been regarded by them 


into the two upper arms, two into the two ann-pit», two into the two palms of the handSf 
two into the two nipples, two into the two sides of the body, one into the navel, two into 
the two thighs, and two into the two soles of the feet The image is then to be shrouded fa 
the manner of a human corpse, conveyed to the cemetery, and buried in tlie name of the 
enemy, who (it is beUeve<l) will positively die.” 

There is a story, in Madras, of a robbery in an officer’s house, where a cunning man, being 
called in, buried an image of the supposed thief, with a nail stuck into each joint, iu the 
charitable expectation that the culprit would be tormented with rheumatism up to the 
point of oonfeasion. So also, in Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, Vol. II., p. 460, 
among the “ Reasons and Conjectnres which caused many to suppose that his Honour [the 
Earl of Derby, who died in 1694,] was Bewitched,” we find that— “ There was found in my 
l 4 ord*s chamber, by one Mr. Hansall, an image of wax with a hair drawn through the belly 
thereof, as he reported upon Ms oath,” 
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fti subject to fits of derangement Gontrivmg to escapoi be rashed with 
a drawn sword into a shrine where some women were making their 
ofieringe> and killed one of the females by 8eTe^al wounds, any one of 
which would have caused death. He then laid down the sword and 
went to his own house. It could not be shown that he had any cause 
for malice against this woman ; but it appeared, from his statement 
made on the day on which the act was done, that, exasperated at the 
restraint to which he had been subjected, and enraged at the tauuts 
which had been cast upon him, he had resolved to commit some violence 
which might bring his relatives into disgrace, and free himself from their 
guardianship. He appears then to have denied that he was insane. 
His statement made in the foujdaree, four days afterwards, showed a 
connected reooliection of all that hud passed before, at, and after the 
murder. On trial, he made a full confession, but pleaded that he was 
mad at the time when the act was perpetrated ; that he had boeu cou- 
fined aud loaded with irons, which was his reason for committing the 
murderous assault. The jury, giving the prisoner the benefit of the 
above evidence, returned a special verdict that he was insane when the 
act was committed. The Sessions Judge was convinced that the man 
was not mad when under trial, and the Magistrate appeared to have 
satisfied himself of his sanity before committing him.” While admitting 
that the prisoner’s intellect might have been disordered, the Judge did 
not arrive at the conclusion that he was sufiering under such unsoundness 
of mind as would render him Incapable of knowing at the time of 
doing the act, that ho was doiug an act forbidden by the law of the 
laud;” on the contrary, lie was inclined to believe, from the prisoner’s 
appearances and manner, that there was more of cunning than of 
insanity about him. He was, in the Judge*s opinion, undoubtedly 
not a subject for a capital sentence ; but that officer did not think 
that the evideuco showed him to have been the subject of such 
UDSouudness of miud as to make him irresponsibile for such an act as 
murder. He therefore recommended a sentence of imprisonment for life. 
The Judge of the superior Court held that, whatever may have been 
the prisoner’s mental delusions (on which point, he remarked, the infor* 
matiou to be extracted from the examination at the trial was very defec- 
tive), there could be no doubt that he had sufficient reason, with respect 
to the fatal act, to render him a responsible agent, and as one capable of 
distinguishing right from wrong. He therefore convicted the prisoner, 
but, in oompliouoe with the recommendation of the Sessions Judge, and 
with reference to the circumstances of the case, sentenced him to impri- 
sonment for life with light labor.”^ It does not appear, iu the printed 
report, that a medical opinion was taken in this case* 


* Nizamut Adawlut Repoita, N. W. P., July 20th, 1853, p. 896. 
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The above facts will imve suffioie&tlj shown that, iu the examiuation of 
Importaut cases, what may appear to the European observer as absolutely 
irrational Singularity of Conduct on the part of a native, is not to be 
viewed as lusanity, except upon a full consideration of the customs and 
modes of tliiuking of the natives, as well as of the minute details of the 
particular cases under scrutiny. 

One of the most importaut Eegulations on this subject directed that 

All Insane persons, apprehended by the Police, shall be sent to the 
Division Hospital with a fall report upon their cases,^'* In the 
absence of such iufonnation, the medical officer’s means of forming a 
correct opinion are dangerously and unnecessarily naiTowed. I was, on 
one occasion, very strongly convinced of the importance of this rule. 
Having been merely requested to examine a prisoner, and to report upon 
the state of his mind, I visited and conversed with him more than once, 
and could discover no evidence of Insanity whatever, except that aiforded 
by the circumstances of his crime, as known by common rumour. Ho 
was reported to have attempted an imposition, by forgery, in a manner, 
to all appearance, so unskilful and purposeless, that 1 could not bring 
myself to believe that a person of his education and intelligenco would 
have so acted, except under an insane delusion. Before reporting to tliis 
effect, however, I requested permission to examine the forged documents, 
and inquired fully into the particulars of the case. I then at once per- 
ceived that the crime, although clumsily managed, bore witli it evidences 
of deliberation and reason ; and that nishuess and want of principle were 
probably the leading defects of the prisoner’s mind. 

Although all human desires probably tend towards nearly the same 
objects, the purposes of a native are wont to be effected by trains of 
thought and action so utterly dissimilar to those by which our own are 
wrought out, that we most not always expect to be able to follow him in 
his mental operations, or allow ourselves to charge liim with Madness, 
when his singularity or his craft takes his conduct somewhat beyond the 
scrutiny of our reason. 

As the cause was, 1 believe, long since decided, and as every particular 
of the trial appeared iu the newspapers of the time, I feci at liberty to 
detail the following illustrative case. A Calcutta Brahmin, possessing 
considerable property, having brought his health into a desperate condition 
by spirit-drinking, determined to leave the bulk of his property to a friend, 
to the exclusion of the members of his own family. He appears to have 
been keenly aware of the fact that an act of caprice on the part of one 
geueraliy known to have destroyed himself by intemperance, might easily 
bo interpreted as an evidence of Insanity or Fatuity ; he therefore (for it 
is necessary to say that he appears never to have acted under coercion) 


Skipwith, 490. 
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took careful measures for carrying out his purpose* He removed to a 
house on the other side of the river, where, without any attempt at 
secrecy, he could remain apart from his own family, — ^requested that I 
would attend him (although evidently by no means a believer in the 
efilicacy of English medical treatment), and, shortly afterwards, called in 
two or three of the most eminent solicitors in Calcutta to make his will* 
This was done, after my written opinion had been obtained by those 
gentlemen to the effect that, although I could not, from what I bad seen 
of him, undertake to declare that he was of sane and disposing mind, I 
had seen nothing that could lead me to think to the contrary, lie died 
in about a month after this ; and, upon the production of his will, the 
fact that he, a bigoted and by no means unusually enlighteued native, 
had devised considerable sums to one or two of our religious charities, 
and to one of his legal advisers, leaving the bulk of his property to a 
comparative stranger, to the prejudice of his near relations, must have 
appeared, to mauy who had not watched his proceedings, to be the act of 
oue who was either mad or Iwisotted. Ilis was, however, merely the rea- 
sonable craft of a native, which had been practi^^ed before, under like 
circumstances. Knowing that his relations would attempt to overthrow 
the will, and trusting no oue, he, doubtless, considered that he rendered 
the matter secure by binding up certain powerful interests with that of his 
principal legatee. Hence, it was not difficult to perceive the rationality with 
which a Brahmin left his money to those Christian charities which were, in 
all probability, next to his relations, the especial objects of hi& aversion. 

This very important question Las probably never been more strongly 
illustrated than in the long-agitated inquiry into the state of mind of 
Dyce Sombre. In the course of this investigation it was stated, on the 
one baud, that this individual latterly acted with the most outrageous 
and revolting indecency ; that, among other instances of such conduct, 
he would receive visitors and others in his apartment in a state of uudity, 
or having ouly a shirt on, and would exhibit himself out of his apartment 
in the same state, acting as if unconscious of any impropriety. That he 
labored under the insane delusion that his wife was habitually unchaste, 
and that she was frequently guilty of adultery with different persons* 
That ho had threatened to cut off her nose. Tliat he kept a mistress in 
India, and often admitted Englishmen iuto her apartments while she was 
therein, and was unveiled — that being a pmctice wholly at variance 
with the habits and feelings of oriental countries with respect to women. 
That ho had falsely alleged that his wife had been unchaste before as well 
as after marriage ; that she had been abetted in her uuchastity by her 
father and mother ; that she had been an opera-dancor, and that she had 
concealed the fact. That he would not suffer her to be out of his sight 
for a moment, — for fear, as he said, that she should commit some act of 
adultery in his absence* Tiiat, at other times, he behaved with the greatest 
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wSdction towards her, and expressed regret for his misootidact* That 
he talked of being visited by two spirits, one of a benevolent, the other of 
a malign character ; one desiring him to munler his wife, and the other 
forbidding it, and telling him that he would be happy with her at last. 
That he declared bis sister, the Baroness Solaroli, to be illegitimate. 
That he was suspicious that his food had been poisoned. — On the 
other part, it was responded that in none of these opinions or actions 
was there anything that could be regarded as evidencing Insanity 
in an individual boru aud educated in India. It was shown that 
Mr, Sombre resided with the Begum Sumroo from early childhood, 
and lived with her down to the period of her death, save only during the 
time when, as a boy, he resided with the Bev. .Mr. Fisher, to whose 
habits and manners he then, temporarily, conformed ; that such residence 
produced no permanent change iu his habits and feelings, whicli were 
essentially those of a native of India, in the oonditlon of life to which he 
belonged ; tliat, in regard to, his habits and conduct, there was no change 
at any time prior to his decease. That, although he had to some extent 
acquired an English education, so as to be in a measure acquainted with 
the manners and habits of Europeans, yet he was strongly imbued with 
the feelings peculiar to the natives of oriental cou nines, with respect to 
the treatment, demeanour, and conduct of women $ aud retained such 
flings, amounting occasionally to hts of uncontrollable passion aud 
jealousy, to the time of his death ; and that ho was naturally of an in*i- 
table aud suspicious temperament That the indecencies which had been 
charged against him, as proofs of Insanity, were really to be referred to 
bis early habits and his Indian notions of dress ; aud that occasionally, 
while resident in the Upper Provinces, he had appeared in his dwelling* 
house, aud in places of public resort, iu a state of nudity, or without any 
article of clothing except a lungotee^** fastened round his loins aud 
hips. That he was always of a jealous dLS|>osition, aud frequently com- 
plained of the usages of English society, [certainly most abhorrent to the 
prejudices of a native of India,] which compelled him to allow his wife 
to go into company where she received the attentions of other men. That 
his distrust of Genei^ Yeutura arose from the General having expressed 
himself in terms of strong admiration of Mrs. Dy co Sombre*.* A refor- 

* ^ One is never asked how his wife does. Such An inquiry would be considered imperti- 
nent, and be felt by the husband as an insult. It is still more requisite that, when one 
visits his friends, he should never show any desire to see the wife, or even speak to her if 
they meet, tmless they be near relations.” “ What idea can he ” (the Native of India) 
^ form of Europeans, when he sees them bring their females to mix in their intemperance, 
and beholds women shameleesly laugh, play, and toy with men, and even join them, without 
blushing, in the dance ; he whose wife dares not sit down in, his presence, and who has never 
known or imagined that persons of that sex, with the exception of the common girls and 
prostitutes, could take it in their heads to amble and caper,” — Description of the Character, 
Monnera, and Onstoms of the People of India, by the Abbe Dubois, pnbliihed 1817, pp. 

188 -m. 
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ence to page 487 et $eq. will show that, however moch bmtali^ it might 
evidence, there was, in a man of this description, nothing whatever 
irrational in Mr. Sombre’s threat of cutting off his wife’s nose as the 
punishment of her supposed unchastity ; neither was there anything re- 
markable in the fact that a native of India, living in Calcutta, and 
anxious to imitate the customs of Englishmen, should have thought it 
unnecessary to seclude his kept mistress, as he would probably liave done 
a purdah female of respectability united to him in marriage. That there 
was nothing whatever unusual in the use, by a native of India, of the 
expression “ Nautch Girl,” or public dancing-girl, to an Englishwoman, 
whom he accused of light conduct. That the natives of India were habi- 
tually superstitious, and had faith in the intervention of spirits and 
6uperuatui*al agency in human affairs. That he was really doubtful with 
regard to his father’s raairiage with his mother, and, consequently, as to 
the legitimacy of his sisters ; that it was the custom of married Hindu 
ladies of rank to keep slave girls in the zenanas; that the cohabitation of 
their husbands with these girls did not involve any violation of the 
strictest notions of propriety ; and that the children of these slave girls 
were usually brought up with those of their mistress, and timt they 
acknowledged each other as brothers and sisters. That the de- 
stmetion of human life, by the mixture of fatal ingredients with food, 
was a common occuiTciice among the natives of India ; that the upper 
classes were habitually apprehensive of such a death, and, in case of 
temporary illness, commouly attributed it to poison given to kill or injure 
them; that Mr. Sombre was, at an early age, led to believe that his life 
was ill danger, more especially by the Begum, who frequently warned 
him to take precautions against divers individuals, and advised him not 
to eat anything that might be given him by any person, even by the 
husbands of lus sisters.* 

* “The old Uajah, Bikram.ijcot, die I in June and, thou{;U his death had been some 
time expected, he no sooner breathed his last, than charges oi (deeuaee) slow poison, were 
got up as usual in tho zenana.’* — Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections, Vol. L, p. 183. 

From the earliest mythologic period, we dnd the page of Indian history lull of rq>ortA, if 
not of facts, similar to the above. 

There is a legend in the Mackenzie MSS., to the efiPect that Caudava-rayen sovereign of 
the Vaunier, who ruled in the fort of Tiruividai Churam, in the Arcot district, was, at the insti- 
gation of his enemies, poisoned in a cake by his mistress Cupaebi, the leader of a band of 
dancing-girls. 

Rao Maun, of Scrohi, was poisoned in one of the Jain temples on Mount Aboo. A spot 
is still pointed out where it is said that the marble is stained by the poison he voided,— 
Tod’s Travels in Western India. 

The father of Padma, tho Saloombra Chief of Oodipoor, is said to have been taken off by 
poison. Pirthi Riy, of Mewar, TVas poisoned by his brother-in-law of Aboo, whom he had 
punished for maltreating his sister, and afterwards confided in. The Emperor Akber, wish- 
ing to destroy Raja Maun of Amblr, had prepared a majoom^ or eonfeetion, a part of which 
contained poison ; but, caught in his own snare, he presented the innoxioas portion to the 
Riypoot, and ate that drugged with death himself. Others say that Akber was pouoaed 
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It was alleged also that, op to the year 1843, Mr. Sombre had never 
expressed any respect or gratitude to the East India Company; but that, 
on the contrary, he had often bitterly complained of their conduct to 
him. This was met by the statement that, previous to his leaving India, 
in 1838, he had declared that it was his intention, in accordance with 
what he knew to have been the desire of the Begum, to bequeath the bulk 
of the property which he had acquired from her to the East India Com- 
pany, for the purpose of founding a college for the upper classes of 
natives. The not dissimilar act of the Calcutta Brahmin, whose case baa 
been given above, illustrates the fact that the giving or bequeathing of 
property by a native is by no moans a certain evidence of friendship on 
the part of the donor or testator towards the recipient. 

The reports contain various cases which, out of India, would be 
regarded as undoubted instances of Homicidal Monomania^ — as, for 
instance, that of a woman of Purnoa, who confessed that, her sister-in-law 
having come to her house and accused her of theft, and being excee<]- 
ingly indignant, and under the influence of an evil spirit, she, as soon 
as her relative left the house, cut the throat of her own infant, ouly fifteen 
days old, from ear to ear; and then, being seized with remorse, began to 
cry loudly, by which means the act which she had committed was first 
discovered.* Or that of a Hindu, at Allahabad, who, finding a neighbour 
cutting grass in his field, and inattentive to remonstrance, returned home 
in anger, and, forming an intention to murder his own child, a girl of 
two, drove the inmates of his house out of doors, shut the door, and cut 
off his daughter’s head with a koolhnri^ or axe.f In neither of these 
cases was there any evidence of insanity about the criminals, whose 
atrocity was precisely that alrea<ly described at page 627 of this Manual. 

Insanity is not unfrequently feigned by natives of this country. 


by his son Jehangeere, as Baja^tot was by* his son .Tuswunt Sing of Marwar, and 

Jey Sing of Amber, were both poisoned by command of the Emperor Arungzeb. Mahomed 
is said to have been poisoned by a Jewess. Some histrjrians report that the life of the 
Emperor Ferozeshur, when in prison, was attempted by poison. Ghazi-eddin Khan was 
poisoned by the ladies of his seraglio and his brother, Selabet Jung ; and it was believed that 
the death of Raja Assiri Sing, which orcurred at about the same time, was due to a like 
cause. Some reports state that Prince Mirza Hehdi, younger brother of Suraj-n-dowlah, 
was destroyed by poison. 

It was more than suspected that Prince Fakir-ood-deen, heir-apparent of Delhi, was killed 
by poison in IH50. (Kaye.) 

The following appeared not very long since in the Pall Mall Gazette “ The Nawab of 
Bhawulpore, son of that Bhawul Khan who helped us at the siege of Mooltan, and got 
EI0,000 a year from Lord Dalhousie for his pains, has just been poisoned, they say.” 
♦ ♦ ♦ “ The Nawab had plenty of energy, and was cautious withal ; ho used to try all Ids 
food on his dogs, and had all his water brought from a distance in sealed vessels under the 
special charge of a favorite.” 

♦ Macnaghten, Vol. L, p. 258. 

t lUd, p. 370. 
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Notwithstaudiug tUo extraoi*diuai*y tact, powers of imitation and simula- 
tion, and unwearied patience in carrying out nefarious purposes which 
mark the native character, there can rarely occur any cases in this country 
where such simulation ought to baffle the scrutiny of a medical man 
accustomed to watch the insane. In fact, it appears to be a very safe 
general rule that no one can pass himself off as insane to a medical man, 
who observes carefully, unless he has studied the subject of insanity 
more closely than the physician has done. This is scarcely likely to 
happen in India. Cases of some difficulty do, however, occur here from 
time to time. Dr. Kenneth Mackinnon favored me with the very 
interesting case of a Rajah, the lineal descendant of Seetah, the cele- 
brated heroine of the Ramayanah, who feigned insanity. Dr. Mackinnon 
was offered largo bribes in this case; and, as he steadily pronounced the 
Rajah to bo an impostor, he was accused by the Rajah^s people of having 
taken them from the opposite party. His decision, however, proved 
correct; for, when the Rajah found that the Courts “were acting upon 
Dr. Mackinnon’s opinion, he throw off the cloak of imposture, and resumed 
the transaction of his own affairs. 

One Sheodutta was tried at Banda for the murder of a Police duffadar 
(who had taken him into cu'jtody), by striking him on the head from 
behind with a heavy lattee. Subsequently to the commitment of his case 
to the Sessions, the prisoner’s brother represented that he had, for some 
time previously, been insane, and had committed the deed in a fit of mad- 
ness. The J udge therefore directed that the prisoner should be examined 
by the Civil Surgeon, to ascertain the state of his mind. This officer 
reported that the man was of sound mind, and quite rational in all he did ; 
that ho had hud frequent opportunities of examining Sheodutta, and of 
puttiug such questions to him as he thought requisite, and that he had 
noticed no insanity ; that, though hU demeanour when answering questions 
was peculiar, his actions seemed perfectly rational, and he believed him to 
bo quite capable of judging right from wrong. While the Judge was 
reading over the above deposition for the information of fhe jury and the 
prisoner, the latter gradually approached a thick walking-stick lying on 
the Judge's table. Upon the medical officer snatching the stick away, the 
prisoner made a dash for his own formidable lattec^ which was in a corner 
of the room, lie was stopped by a chuprassee, whom he struck violently 
before ho could bo secured. Ho had remained perfectly calm until the 
Judge began reading the Surgeon’s deposition. There was no other evi- 
dence of insanity. He was sentenced to death.* 

Kenkaroo Noshya, of Rungpore, confessed, upon being apprehended on 
suspicion of having murdered his wife, that, being seized when working 


* Nizamut Adawlut Report#, N. W. P., November 2ud, IS52, p, 1282, 

1 4 
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in the Reids with an attack of hatiek rog (that is, literally, Ratnlency, 
considered in this case to be a kind of hypochondria to which he had 
been liable for about a year, and which he implied made him ignorant of 
what he did when under its influence, he went home and cut his wife’s 
throat. The prisoner’s mother attempted to make out that he used to 
have attacks of this disease occasionally, during which he used to beat her 
and his brother ; and when, on recovery, he observed their sulkiness, and 
was told the cause, he said he knew nothing about it. None of the other 
witnesses had ever seen him under the influence of this disease ; they 
were only told by his mother that the prisoner beat her when he had the 
disease. They stated that he was exceedingly passionate, getting into a 
violent rage when anything annoyed him ; that he went about alone, did not 
like talking, &c. ; they called him a or half a “pa5rtt/,”or houra^ 

When in jail, he was seized, or pretended to be seized, with an attack of 
the disease, and was sent to the hospital, where ho remained • thirty-two 
days. The Civil Surgeon considered the prisoner’s madness to he feigned. 
He was violent at first, but, upon being tied and kept upon low diet, and 
threatened with punishment if lie made a disturbance, he very soon became 
quiet. On the first day of trial, when required to plead, he did so at once. 
On the second day, when asked what he had to say in defence, he would 
not speak, made circles iu the air with his hand, and other gesticulations, 
stopping suddenly and becoming quiet ; and, after each stoppage, casting 
a rapid glance at the law officer and the Judge, which said plainly, 
What do you think of that ?” After being once or twice told that an 
answer was required, he gave it slowly and hesitatingly, as if apparently 
the act of recollection required an effort. Tho Judge considered that, 
as stated by the Civil Surgeon, ho was certainly a man of a very low 
grade of intellect ; but tliat there was no reason whatever to believe that 
he then was, or had been at any time, in such a state as to be incapable 
of judging between right and wrong. This authority sentenced him to 
imprisonment for life with labor and irons. Tho Judges of the higher 
Court held that the medical evidence, and tho facts on record, left no 
doubt in their minds as to the perfect sanity of the prisoner ; and that 
the mere effect of bodily disease, in irritating his temper, could not be 
regarded as forming any sufficient ground for mitigation of punishment 
in a crime of that nature ; they therefore sentenced him to death.* 
Durpemarain confessed fully and circumstantially, both in the mofussil and 
fouzdaree^ that he had taken part in tho murder of a prostituto by cutting 
her throat. The murder, as he described it, was preconcerted, and was 
effected in the most deliberate manner, partly with the object of bringing 
the woman’s neighbours into trouble, and also to secure their victim’s 
property. The Sessions Judge observed “ The law officer has found him 

* Nizamut Adavlat Reports, November 17th, 1854, p. 611. 
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gui!ly, and he believes that he was of sound mind when he committed the 
murder ; but he declares that he is not liable to any punishment till a 
competent professional man shall pronounce him to be sane. He wiU 
then be liable to a sentence of death for the murder of which ]mfutwa 
convicts him.’* Whether he was mad or not, I was compelled, as there 
was another prisoner committed with him, to proceed with the trial. 
The witnesses named for the prosecution, being many of them fellow- 
laborers with the prisoner in the Gloucester Mills, were questioned as 
to the prisoner’s state of mind before the murder. They all agree that he 
is perfectly sane, and that no man who was not so could have been 
employed in such work as the prisoner had to do in the mills. His own 
account of the manner and object of the murder all bear evidence of 
the sanity of the man. It is perfectly established then that, at the time 
he committed the murder^ he was in his right mind and responsible for 
his actions. The question left then to be decided is, — is ho now mad ? If 
he is mad, the trial, as regards him, is a nullity ; and, if he is not 
mad, he has been tried and found guilty. The Civil Surgeon, who has 
been watching him for some days, has given a most vacillating and 
equivocating opinion in regard to the prisoner’s sanity or otherwise.* 
By his own account, he thinks him sane ; and yet says he is in doubt 

about it. It is plain, from his deposition, tliat Dr. could never 

make up his mind whether what he describes as the indications of mad- 
ness are, in the case of the prisoner, assumed or not. That they are 
assumed is, I think, palpable. Mr. Floyd, the Alipore Jailor, describes, with 
great clearness, the sudden transition of the prisoner from perfect sanity 
to a state which, if real, could be nothing short of downright madness. 
His own impression, after very careful and close watching, is that the 
man is pretending to be a fool. That opinion I have every reason to 
coincide in. The confessions of the prisoner show him to have been quite 
in his proper mind when he gave them ; his own conduct, as described by 
himself, is evidence of the same. He was not mad, nor did he show the 
slightest symptom of madness, for three days after his iodgment in the 
Alipore JaiLf It is not in the least probable that madness would commence 
in the sudden way that the prisoner’s assumed appearance of madness did. 

I watched him with great care during the trial ; his conduct before me 
gives me reason to believe that he is as much in his right senses as he ever 
was. He pretends to understand nothing, and he speaks in monosyllables ; 
but I feel convinced that he both understands, and that he would speak 
cleai*ly and intelligibly, if he dare make any better defence than preisnd- 


♦ The late Dr. — had been an officer of considerable talent, but was now very aged, 

and was upon the point of retiring. 

t The two last sentences, I believe, convey the learned Judge’s meaning which, in the 
original, is obscured by typographical errors. 
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lug madness. 1 am led to think that he understands what is said from the 
increased attention with which he watched and heard such parts of the 
evidence as concerned the part he took in the murder, and his own state 
of mind. When the doctor had given his deposition, I read it out to him ; 
ho unconsciously evinced, in his countenance, the interest he took in it ; 
when I explained Mr. Floyd’s deposition, ho could not conceal the effect 
it had upon him.” Sentence — Deatli.^ 

A very important case of feigned insanity occurred at Alimodnugger, 
in 1836. Hoozoorshah, having entered into an engagement to many, and to 
defray the marriage expenses, advanced some money to the girl’s father on 
this account, but was unable, from want of means, to meet his engagement ; 
consequently the marriage was broken off, and it only remained that the 
money should be repaid, when Hoozoorshah, seeing the girl and her mother 
entering a house, seized the former by the hand, and asked her what her 
intentions were. She referred him to her father, upon which ho stabbed 
her four times with his dagger. Theso wounds proved fatal. He was tried ; 
and, nothing being elicited to show that he was suffering from mental 
derangement, he was sentenced to death, as it clearly appeared that, under 
the impulse of jealousy and revenge, he had fully resolved to marry or 
murder the girl. After the order for his execution was issued, the Civil 
Surgeon sent in a certificato to the effect that he was in hospital under- 
going medical treatment for insanity. Consequently, the Sessions Judge 
stayed tlie Court’s waiTont. Upon this the superior Court directed the 
Sessions Judge to make inquiries as to the prisoner’s state of mind about 
the time at which he committed the murder, and to report wliether there 
was any reason to suppose that the prisoner was insane at the time he 
perpetrated the murder. In compliance, the Sessions J udge certified the 
depositions of eight witnesses who had been long and intimately acquainted 
with the prisoner, and some of whom were constantly living with him up 
to the day of the murder. From these depositions it appeared that the 
prisoner had never shown any indication of insanity. The Sessions Judge 
further stated that the prisoner’s conduct on his trial did not indicate any 
aberration of intellect, and that he was therefore led to conclude that the 
prisoner’s incoherent behaviour, since the sentence, wasfiugiiedand assumed. 
The Sessions Judge was then desired by the Court to inform them when- 
ever the Civil Surgeon could certify that the prisoner had l)ecome sane, 
and to suspend execution of the warrant until further instructions. Two 
months later, it was duly reported that the prisoner was no longer in a 
deranged state of mind, and that, while in hospital, he was detected at night 
in an attempt to escape by making a hole in the mud wall of his cell. He 
was executed under a new warrant. When on the scaffold, he confessed 


Nizamut Adawlut Rpporta, February 2nd, 1856, p. 331. 
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that he had feigned madness in the hope that his capital sentence would he 
remitted.* 

For a remarkable trial in which there was conflict of medical opinion 
as to whether a criminal was insane or simulated madness^ see the case 
of Bissun Chunder Baboo, Nizamut Adawlut Beports, February 18, 
1858, p. 57, 

The above cases are cited, not on account of any very striking features 
of medico-legal interest which they present, but as affording a fair idea 
of the kind and amount of feigning which is likely to come under investi- 
gation in the criminal Courts of India. 

The most difficult class of cases met with in this country is probably 
that in which individuals, of decidedly and conspicuously weak intellect, 
but gifted with a degree of cunning almost compensatory to the higher 
faculties in which they are deficient, having been made tools of by 
dangerous persons in effecting their nefarious designs, fall into the hands 
of the authorities, who demand reports upon the state of their minds as 
accountable beings. Here, however, the contest between the intellect of 
the Surgeon and that of the idiot should, of course, terminate in favor 
of the former, especially as these impostors, if watched suflSciently long, 
rarely fail to neglect or over-act their parts. 

The chief modes of judging of the insanity or sanity of natives is, 
by observing whether they adhere to their rules of caste, or the customs 
laid down in their religion ; by having surveillance maintained upon them 
by the Native Doctois and by their fellow-prisoners (an unsafe practice) ; 
by watching them wdieu they are unconscious of observation ; by noticing 
whether they are sleepless at night ; and also by employing most of tlie 
other plans of investigation which we have recourse to in England. 
Dr. Kenneth McLeod has recently told me of a case in which a prisoner, 
feigning insanity and dumbness, was detected by the administration of 
chloroform. 

Law, 

For the Indian laws as affecting the Insane, sec Indian Penal Cmle, 
Section 84; Maync’s Commentaries, 5th Ed., pp, 52 to 55; Cowell and 
Woodman, p. 350 ; Code of Criminal Procedure, Sections 388 to 397. 


* BeUasis' Reports, p. 111. 
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A. — ^Page 107 . 

LIST OF POISONS PROCURABLE IN INDIAN BAZARS. 

Compiled from the Works of O' Shaughnesstfy Rogle, Fleming^ Piddington, Honigberger, 


Burton Brown, Waring, Kanny LaU 
Reports, 

Vernacular Names. 

Afarbij un, F’arfiyuii 

Afeem (Duk.)i Ufyoou (Arab.), Shecr-i- 
kttsh-kush (Pers.) , Apaynum (Sans.) ... 
Ajwain, Kborasani or Banj 
Aknndar Attaha 
Arrnb-al-Salib 

Bag-Barendee (Beng,), Napatain (Tel .) ... 
Beheyra 

Belaschora Toombce 

Bclawine or Bhcla (Duk.), Beladcr 
(Arab.) 

Bichattco 

Bijoyah, or Set Opriyeeta 


Bish 

Bish Cnchoo 
Bcmee Zumal 
Bouran 

Checna Karrubce 

Dadmaroe, Bonmnrlch (Beng.) 

Dakra 

Dampel (Beng. and Hind.) 

Darmooz 

Dhatoora (Eala) 

(Sada) 

Ghet-kol, Ghetrknchoo (Beng.) 


Dey, and from the Chemical Examiners^ 

Botanical or English Names. 

Actea Acnminata. 

Euphorbia Officiuanun. 

Concrete juice of the Papaver Somnifenun. 
Hyoscyamus Niger. 

Juice of the Calotropis HamiltonU. 
Solanum Nigrum. 

Jatropha Curcas. 

Bellerie Myrobalon. 

Lagenaria Vulgaris. 

Scmecarpus Anacardinm. 

Tragia Involucrata. 

Cannabis Indica. 

Bryonia Dioica. 

Ccrasns Laurocerasns. 

Clematis Gouriana. 

Aconitum Ferox. 

? 

Saxus Baccata. 

Rhododendron Arboreum. 

Thcvetia Neriifolia. 

Ammannia Vesicatoria. 

Aconitum Ferox. 

Garcinia Pictoria. 

Preparation of Arsenic ? 

Datura Fastaosa. 

Alba. 

Arum Orixense. 
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Vkrnaoular Names. 

Gokatn or Kana-goraka (Ciog.) 

Goonch 

Gundhera 

Gandnck-ko^tesab (atr) 

Gungla, Shulghum 

Gunjah 

Hartal 

Heera kasis 

llidgelee Badam (Hind, and Bcng.) 

Hoormaigatta 

XIoorooa (Beng.) 

Halla Hall 
Hurrecana or Harinah 

Hntteab 

Indrain (Hind.), Vishala (Sans.), Iluiuil, 
Irsa. (Pers. and Arab.) 

Indrarnn and Bisloombhee 
Indrain Paharec 
Ishlonga 

Jamalghota (Hind.), Ja^apocla (Sans.), 
Bund (Pers. Arab.) 

Kadishen 
Kahoo (Hind.) 

Kokmari (Sans), Kakraari-ke-Bcenje (the 
seeds) 

Kalikootkio 

Kanapa-tiga (Tel.) Kusar (Hind.) 

Kerula (Hind.) 

Kiwach 
Kokibnng 
Koytasnpcr Bish 
Kttchila-ke-Melang 
Knchila, &c., &c. 

Kunnar, Kanar 
Kuphoor, Kusar (Hind.) 

Knrreearee-ka-jcr 
Knrrnbee (Hind.) 

Kurwr-Badam (Bcng.) 

Lal>Ohitra 
Lanka Sij (Beng.) 

Hakal (Beng.) 

Mansil 

Meota Bisb 
Mishmee Bish 
Mohoora 

Moordar Song 


Botanical or Enolisu Names. 

Hobradcndron Cambogioides. 

Abros Precatorius. 

Daphne. 

Snlphuric Acid. 

Hanunculus Arris. 

Cannabis Indica. 

Orpimciit. 

Sulphate of Iron. 

Cashew. 

? 

Sapium Indicam. 

? 

Root of the Aconite or of the Gloriosa 
Superba ? 

? 

Ciicumia Colocynthis. 

Pseudo Colocyiitliis. 

Ilardwickii. 

? 

Croton Tigliura. 

Janipha Manihot, Tapioca Plant. 

Cluytia CoUina. 

Lactuca Sativa. 

Anamirta Cocculas (or Cocoulus Indious.) 
Ilcllehorus Niger (also Cobra Poison and 
Aconite R<Kjt.) 

Viti.s Carnoaa. 

Oucumis Indicus (wild Bjweies.) 

Mucuna Pruriens. 

HyoscyamiiH Insanus. 

A Snake Poissou ? 

Viscum of the Nux Vomica. 

Strychnos Nux Vomica. 

Ncrium Odorum. 

Oampbora Otficinarum. 

Root of Gloriosa Superba. 

Ncrium Odorum. 

Bitter Almond. 

Plumbago Hosca, 

Euphorbia Tirucalli. 

TrichosanthcB Palmata. 

Realgar. 

Mcconopsis Aculeata. 

Aconitam Eerox. 

Aconitum Eerox ? 

Root of Aconitum, Eerox or GlorioHa 
Superba ? 

Litharge. 
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Vbrnacitlar Names. 

Mndar 
Monsa Sij 

Naga Mnsada (Tel.) 

Niroak-ke-tcsab 
Nunguinleeah or Nooangooleali 
Papita 

Paharec Indrayun 
Palball) Potolo 
Haskapor 

a 

Sendar 

Seorinjan (two varieticft) 

Shial'kanta (Beng.) 

Shingurf 

Bbora-ke-tesab 

Shwet Keerooi (Bciig.) 

Suffaid Shnmbal 
Suranjan Sliirin 
Soorujhal 
Sunkhya Suffaid 

Bilourie 

— Golabi 

Kttla 

Pili 

Sumbulkar 

Tainbaca 

Tcliiii 

Toombee 

Tutiyo, Nccl-Tutiya 
Ugoor<M) 

Uhgund, Caknnj (Iliiul ) 

Wallursi (Teling.), Wulsura (Tamul.) 
Zniigar Pitrai 


Botanical or Enolisb Names. 

Calotropis HamiltonlL 
Euphorbia Lignlaria. 

Strychnos Colubrina. 

Hydrochloric Acid. 

Gloriosa Superba. 

Strychuos Ignatia. 

Cucumis Hardwickii. 

Trichosanthcs Dioica. 

Calomel, with 10 per cent, of Corrosive 
Snblimato. 

Hod Lead. 

Hermodactyl (Colchicum.) 

Argemone Mexicans. 

Vermillion. 

Nitric Acid. 

Euphorbia Thymifolia. 

White Arsenic. 

Colchicum Autnmnale. 

RanuncQla.s Sceleratus. 

Arsenious Acid, opaque. 

Vitreous. 

with Orj)inicnt. 

— I ... with Realgar. 

with Orpiinent. 

Arscuious Acid. 

Nicotiaua Tubacum. 

Meloe, Milabris Cichorei (Blistering Fly.) 
Lagcnaria Vulgaris. 

Sulphate of Copper. 

Excxecaria Agallocha. 

Physalis Somnifera. 

Walsura Piscidia. 

Acetate of Copper. 


li will be observed that the above List is evidentljf incomplete. If probabltf also contains 
some errors. Additions and corrections will be received, with many thanks, by the author. 


A. 1.— Page 127. 

Poisoning by Arsenuretted Hydrogen, 

Dr. Mouat has published, in No. VIII. of the Indian Annals of Medical Science for 
April 1867, p. 657, the case of Mr. Andrew Robertson, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Calcutta Medical College, ertat fifty-seven. While exhibiting to his class the mode 
of applying Mai'sh’s test to the detection of arsenic, and 'while the disengagement of 
Arsonnrotted Hydrogen was rapid and abundant, a window was incautionsly opened by 
a pupil ; and, as it was directly in front of the Professor who lectured with his back to 
an open door, the want of air caused the gas to be carried directly to him : — he did not 
at first perceive it lie soon, however, became aware of it from the sense of burning 
and constriction in the throat, which compelled him immediately to close the lecture. 

K 4 
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On the following morning, Dr. Mooat found that he bad been laboring for several 
hours under excessive iiritabilitj of stomach, with an intense acrid burning sensation 
from the phalanx to the lower extremity of the alimentary canal. The vomited 
matters consisted, at first, of the food contained in the stomach, and then of bile and 
coffee*ground looking matter. The bowels had been obstinately constipated, and 
there had been severe pains in the loins, accompanied with the discharge of between 
three and four pints of bloody nrlno. This he had locked up for chemical examination 
after his recovery. Ho was afterwards quite satisfied that be discovered minute traces of 
arsenic. There was considerable fever, with a full, hard, freqnent, and incompressible 
pulse; a dry, hot, unperspiring skin; deep-seated pain in the lumbar region, intense 
restlessness, anxiety, and general uneasiness, with a pale, anxious counteuauce, and 
considerable vital prostration. ♦ 

On the third day, there was still constipation, the bowels not having been moved since 
the accident There was a good deal of tenderness in tlie loft iliac fossa, with a sense 
of weight and dragging in the fundament A dose of castor-oil with hiudanum 
produced a tolerably copious clay-colored evacuation, w ith a tubular slough somewhat 
ragged in appearance, and about four inches in length ; it was found to consist of a 
portion of the lining membrane of the rectum, with a large quantity of fibrinous 
exudation. On the seventh day, there were symptoms of hepatitis; and; eighteen 
hoars later, he was jaundiced. On the twenty-second du;, he was free from all dis- 
tressing symptoms. Ho died about three years subsequently from uremic coma in an 
attack of remittent fever. 


B. — Page 134. 

CATTLE POISONING. 

Letter hy Capt. Hedayet Ally^ to Col, J, Emerson^ Cantonment Maghtratc^ Dinapore. 

Sib, — beg to acknowledge the rcceii)t of a pamphlet regarding the diseases of 
cattle, and the medicines discovered by Dr. Mclxiod for them, which you kindly 
favored me with. As a cursory view of the treatise seemed to interest me, I carefully 
perused it, and am persuaded to believe that the disea>e8 therein laid down, breaking 
out among cattle, carry off thousands of tliem, and the treatment specified would 
prove efficacious in arresting the progress of tlieir baneful effects, 1 have therefore 
sent the work to the tchsildar in my zemindary, with injunctions to try the reme<Ucs 
recommended therein, in case of such maladies breaking out. 

2ini.— 'Since the attention of Government has been attracted to the disease, which 
annually breaks out, and of a sudden destroys thousands of cuttle, iiia.Hmuch as, in 
the first place, the husbandmen are the sufferers ; and in the next, the decrease of 
those useful animals in every place enhances their price ten-fold. In this country the 
loss of cattle, the only beasts employed fur tillage (and quite unlike in most parts 
of Enrope, where horses are used for that purpose), in one year is severely felt ; in the 
next, by causing decline of crops, and the poor, not getting a sufficiency of com, 
experience great hardship ; consequently 1 set myself diligently to trace ont, to the 
best of my ability, the real cause, besides death by the visitation of God, to which 
these creatures fell victims, and am happy to find my researches have not proved 
altogether fruiUess. Prom conversation held with those in the hide trade, and others 
familiar with the subject, 1 have sncceeded in ascertaining ^the following facts, which 
I shall fully undertake to detail. 

3rd— Should a retrospective view of the hide trade, as far back as the year 1641, 
be taken, and enquiry mode as to the number and descrii>tion of people who were thou 
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engaged in it, it will be fonnd that they have increased ten-fold, Fonnerly the trade 
was confined to a few, m,, Chatnars and Botchers : the former dealt in hides obtainod 
from cattle dying of natural death ; and the^ latter of those slaughtered for consnmp* 
tion. Now-a-days many carry on this trade, who, having only one object in view, 7 — 
viz,f the greater the receipt of hides, the more profitable the trade,— have established 
warehouses, both in towns and districts, especially in the latter, and have appointed 
gomashtahs in different villages, for crdlecting this commodity. A very limited 
number of dealers in this article engaged gomashtahs on fixed salaries, the greater 
number do so on the j)erccntage system, giving them half the profits accruing from 
sales of hides procured through their agency, reserving the other to themselves. Such 
lucrative inducements, without any risk, being held out to the gomashtahs, they con- 
tinually watch the opportunity of effecting large purchases of good hides by every 
means within tlicir reach. 

4th. — By “good hides” is meant such as are heavy, nninjured, and the hair not 
spoiled, because they meet with ready and profitoide sale ; whereas those of the dead 
animals have had hair on them, and arc less in weight, owing to the effects of the 
disease, and arc consequently sold at a chea|>cr rate ; hence all traders study to pur- 
chase good hides, and for tliat purpose advance large sums to the Chamars in the 
interior without security. 

5 ^/ 4 .— It appears that Chamars in the districts have peculiar modes of poisoning 
cattle ; they contrive in some instancca to |K)i8on the pasture where cattle are wont 
to graze, or mix it up wdth fodder when not taken out to graze ; and the poor creatures 
taking their food so poisoned, either drop down instantaneously, or die in a day or two 
afterwards, but no er survive its effects j their skins are ranked as “ good hides,” 
inasmuch as neither its wTight diminishes, nor the hair gets sjwiled. Impelled by 
the love of gain alone, they feel not the stings of conscience in carrying on this 
cruel and nefarious practice, to obtain good hides within a shorter space of time than 
that required for collecting slaughtered ones. These are facts well known, and reason 
suggests the same ; for it is customarj' in Hindnstan for Chamars to have the prin- 
lego of removing the carcases of cattle d} ing in towms, villages, and parishes, sitnated 
w’ithin the limits a8<<igned to them ; and by way of remuneration for their trouble in 
removing the carcase's, they are allowed the enjo} ment of the horns, hides, and fat 
of the dead cattle. This tempts them to bring about the death of more cattle than 
would die of themselves at the \ Inces within their res]>eetiYe juris<lictions. 

fit/i. — During the rains and cold weather, cattle are poisoned in excess ; and it is 
also said that the Chamars mix up poison with suttoo (pulverised parched gram used 
by the common i>cople as food), and sprinkle the mixture on the pasture, or where 
grass is found in abundance, and the cattle feeding thereon die. It has also come to 
my knowledge that tlicy have a kind of awl or needle tipped with poison, with which 
tliey wound the animnlV tender part so as to draw blood, and the poison coming in 
contact with the blood i>cn’ades the whole system in circulation, and brings on the 
poor i>cost’s death. This cruel method of killing, the Chamars have designated in 
their professional teehuicality thokeea (by a poke), and that by poisoning grass or 
fodder, beeroo (medicines). The former mode is less in vogue than the latter, as it 
is more easily detected than the other. For instance, one of the fraternity asking 
another of the quantity and description of hides ho has, is answered by the other 
in their own slang, such a quantity of slaughtered, aud such of dead, as also so 
many thokeea and so many beeroo — the two last-mentioned kinds are ranked as 
slaughtered ones. This mode is more extensively practised in the country than in 
towns. 

7 tA.— Tradesmen advance largo sums of money to Chamars in the country for 
the supply of hides, which practice, in my opinion, is objectionable ; for to clear 
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the advance received, the;^ ate induced to compass the destmction of cattle in snch 
liurge numbers. It is also said that, if the Chamars be not able to clear the advances 
received from the hide dealers within % reasonable time, they are sent for by the 
latter, warned to clear their proscribed nnmber of hides without delay, and the former 
promise to do so in a week or two, which they actually fulfil, when further advances 
are made to them, and they continue to compass the death of such numbers as would 
enable them to clear the advance money received afresh. 

In Hindustan, trade in hides is carried on mostly by the lower class, and by 
very few of the respectable circle. Among the latter only those do it who observe 
that others engaged in it become rich within a short time, [and] naturally feel the 
same desire to become so also; very few of the lower class, who follow any trade or 
profession, care about good or evil, provided it is a source of profit, whilst the 
respectable part of the people think of making their fortune by their own honest 
exertions only, and thereby add to their respectability. 

9^. — I am of opinion that, if enquiry l)e made into this matter, the number of 
cattle destroyed by poiSon will be easily ascertained ; csiHJcially if notice be taken 
of the number of hide godowns in towns and the country, the nunil>er of hides 
annually exported from each, and the proportion of slaughtered and dead ones, — the 
proportion of those two descriptions will be apparent. By slaughtered hides 
is meant those of animals killed for food, and by dead those that die by natural 
death. On enquiry at the gotlowns, it will nndoubtedly be discovered that such 
quantities of hides were sent thence as never could have come from the number of 
cattle killed for actual consumption, which plainly ])rove8 the description of hides 
mentioned in para. 5. 

lOM. — Since 1857-58, when the mutiny broke out, a larger nnmber of European 
Regiments are, of course, kej»t up, which necessarily causes a proportionately grcabT 
number of cattle to bo killed for their use ; yet not to the extent which the books 
of hide merchants will show to have been exported from Bengal and other parts of 
India. 

llM — Should the books of consignees and brokers of Calcntta, tbrongli whom all 
the hides of Bengal ore sold, as al.so those of the dealers in other towns who carry on 
this trade, be examined as to the quantity of hides lodged in their respective ware- 
houses by dealers from 1865 to the current year, and the prof>ortion of slaughtered and 
dead hides in them, the aggregate will show an excess of the latter over the former ; 
and the quantity of buffalo hides w'ould also he ascertained. Moreover, the pro|K)r- 
tion of hides specion.sly denominated as slaughtered, will far exceed the actual nnmWr 
of cattle annually slaughtered in Bengal, from which the |K»i8ouing of cattle will 
fully be proved. The hides of those quad ru})eds that arc killed by poison arc made 
to resemble those of the slaughtered, as neither the weight diminishes, nor the hair 
thereon gets spoiled. From the merchants’ books, it w ill be apparent that so many 
heads of buffalo were never brought under tlic butcher’s knife in Bengal, as the hides 
sold would indicate, for buffalo meat is seldom used as food ; bonce a very limited 
number are killed for that pnrj>oBe. From the above facts, their natural death and 
that by poison will fairly be brought to light 

\2ih , — The Police should keep a vigilant eye over them, and take notice of the 
number of cattle dying of natural death, besides by the sickness which Br. McLeod 
treats of ; for which purpose books should be kept at the Police Stations and out- 
posts, in which causes of tlie death of cattle ought to be entered, and chowkoydars 
ordered to report to the next Police Station or outpost, the nature of disease which 
brought on the death of the animals; the Police on suspecting any unfairness should 
make investigations, and this will lead to the detection of poisoning or otherwise. 
Should the Police be active, it is not improbable that, in some districts, those having 
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a hand in snpplying the poison will be detected and apprehended. Moreorer, when 
it is known that the Police are on the alert^ the nefarious practice in question will 
cease, inasmuch as it will deter the perpetrators from doing so in future, and the 
sufferers will be relieved. Should the Police enter the causes of death in their books* 
the number of cattle annually carried off by different diseases, as well as the pre- 
valence of murrain in any particular district, will be brought to the knowledge of 
Government. 

13M. — Should the above measures be adopted, and the books* of the consignees and 
brokers of Calcutta and other towns be examined, the excess or diminution of 
exports of one year and those of the one before will be known ; in all probability, it 
will show a great falling off, as, in consequence of the short receipts, the dealers will 
likewise decrease ; for, owing to the suppression of the practice of poisoning, it will 
be difficult to procure hides, which will considerably discourage dealings in that com- 
modity, and bring it down to the scale as in time gone by, and will leave the trade 
confined to hiflcs of animals actually slaughtered for consumption, or which die from 
natural causes. In addition to what is above detailed, there are persons who can 
fairly detect hides produced by poisoning ; should such persons be engaged to examine 
the different descriptions of hides in the several godowns, it will deter both the 
merchants from purchasing such hides, and the Chamars from poisoning for that 
purpose. 

14^A. — I have thought it proper to bring to light whatever has come to my know- 
ledge, so that fiy some suitable and wise caactriicnt, the poisoners may be detected, and 
others warned from practising similar acts of cruelty in future, which will thus prove 
beneficial to the poor. 

In submitting the above for your perusal and consideration, I entertain the hope 
that you will be pleased, if you deem it necessary, to forward it to higher authority. 

I have, &c., 

(Sil.) IlEDAYUT ALLY, Capt, 

A. D. C, to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief^ 


Dinapore, Uth June 1869. 


B. 1. — ^1?AGE 111. 

Hoad^ Poisoning in (he Upper Provwces in 1869. 

The Englishman gives an extract from the Report of the Chemical Examiner for 
the N. W. P., which shows that, in 1869, that officer had cognizance of twentymo 
deaths from Datura-poisoning. He gives the following case . — 

Three men and a boy were travelling, last May, from Bombay, towards the North- 
West Provinces. They were joined at Ilurdah by a man, who ingratiated himself 
by pleasant companionship, and every day as they travelled evinced his good-fellow* 
ship by making sherbet for the whole party during their mid-day rest. At length, at 
a solitary spot on the banks of a stream near Bansa, in the Dumoh District, they 
drank his sherbet for the last time. The three men were fonnd dead, and the boy 
roaming about close to their bodies in the restless delirium caused by datura. A 
man said to have been the poisoner was apprehended soon after in the Hoshungabad 
District, and on him was found a cnrefully-madc powder of datura seeds, mixed with 
a little flour and sugar. I detected datura in the stomachs of all the three victims.’* 
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0.— Page 212. 

ON THE SYMPTOMS OF POISONING BY THE INDIAN SPECIES OF 
DATUBA-BY DR. H. GIRAUD. 

From the 1st Jannary 1848 to the present date (20th Jannary 1849), 8fty.one oases 
of poisoning by datura hare been treated in the Jamsetjoe Jeejeebhoy Hospital ; 
tile general chamctcrof their symptoms have closely resembled those induced by 
sframoniutH, in several instances exhibiting the three distinct stages: Ist, of primary 
delirium ; 2nd, of sopor or even coma; and 3rd, of final delirium,— which have been 
observed to mark the action of henbane, belladonna, and other solanacoons plants, as 
well as that of the stramonium. It is seldom, however, that patients arc brought to 
hospital before the second stage (that of sopor) has commenced ; and very frequently 
not until the third stage (that of secondary delirium) has supervened; and, in the great 
majority of cases, cither from the small qnantity of the poison, from the largo amount 
of food ingested with it, or from peculiarity of constitution, one single stage of 
delirium is alone observed. 

The following is the general course of those cases in which the full effects of the 
poison are manifested The patient, in the primary stage of delirium, is found in 
a state of extreme restlessness, usually attempting to wander almut as if in search of 
something, but frequently from gidtliness and extreme muscular vreakuoss he is 
unable to walk or even to stand ; he cither vociferates loudly or is garrulous, and talks 
incoherently ; sometimes he is mirthful and laughs wildly, or is sad and moans as 
if in great distress ; most generally ho is observed to bo very timid, and when most 
troublesome and unruly, can always lie cowed by an angry word, frequently putting 
up his hands in a supplicating posture. When a|>]>rt>ached, he suddenly shrinks hack, 
as if apprehensive of being struck, and frequently he moves about, as if to avoid 
spectra. But the most iu^'ariable accompaniment of this, and of the final stage of 
delirinm, and frequently also of that of sopor, is the incessant picking at real and 
imaginary objects. At one time the patient seizes hold of parts t>£ his clotlica or bedding, 
polls at bis fingers and toes, takes up dirt and stones from the ground, or as oftt*n 
catches at imaginary objects in the air, on his body, or on anything near him ;—very 
frcqncntl}' he appears as if amusing himself by drawing out imaginary threads from 
the ends of his fingers ; and occasionally his antics are so varied and ridiculous 
that I have seen his near relatives, although apprehensive of danger, unable to 
restrain their laughter. Many of these singular movements appear to originate in a 
curiously impared or disordered state of vision, in which distant objects seem to the 
patient as if very close to him, and those that twe near as if highly magnified ; for 
frequently, after gazing for sonic time at a distant object, he will attempt to grasp it 
as if it were close at band ; and he starts hack, when approached, as if he tlioiight 
the person approaching would the next moment touch him. This state of vision may, 
in part, depend upon the wddcly-dilated pupil, which, as in imis^ming by other 
solanaceous plants, is au invariable symptom in all cases, and is persistent through 
each stage, and even continues for some time after complete recovery. With the 
foregoing symptoms, great diversity in the state of the circulation is met with in 
different individuals, and even in the same individual at different periods. In the 
greater number of cases, the temperature of the surface and the strength of the pulso 
are natural— although the rate of the latter is usually somewhat accelerated (90 or 
100). In other instances the pulse is much quicker than natural (112 or 120), full, 
firm, or even sharp ; the temples throb; the respiration is hurried; and the surface 
of the body is hot. Whilst, as a third and less frequent condition, the pulse is 
quick, small, and feeble, the respiration slow, and the surface cold. 

The second stage, that of sopor, is the state in which a great nnmber of cases are first 
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brought under notice. They ore then found either in a state of profound sopor, or 
in one of excessiyc drowsiness, from which they may be partially and momentarily 
aroosed to some degree of conscionsness ; there is low mattering dcliriom, tremor, 
snbsnltue tendinum, and most nsnally the characteristic catching at objects, althoogh 
the patient’s eyes may be closed at the time. In four cases only have 1 met with 
deep coma, nttcr insensibility and stertorous breathing, and in two of those there was 
a remarkable tympanitic state of the abdomen. 

These all a[>j>eared to be in great danger ; but, like the milder cases, ultimately 
recovered after passing through the hnal stage of delirinm. 

As great a diversity in the state of the circulation has been observed in this second as 
in the preceding stage of the operation of the poison, the pulse being frequently 
quick, full, and firm, with throbbing temples, and heat of surface ; whilst, in other 
cases, a cold damp skin has accompanied a small feeble pulse, scarcely perceptible 
at the wrist ; and this without any corresponding difference in the nature of the 
other symptoms. 

The third stage of final delirium has not been observed to differ, in any respect, 
either in regard to the nature of tlic delirium or to the condition of the circolation, 
from the primary stage. 

The most numerous cases are those in which neither sopor nor coma is observed, 
but only the symptoms common to both stages of delirium. 

The following is a statement of the condition of the patients at the time of their 
admission into the Jamsetjee jeejeebhoy Uo&pital : — 

In a stab’ of cxcitcmeut — afterwards comatose . , . ,2 

In a comatose state ........ 2 

lu a state of sopor . . . . . . . .18 

In a delirious state, without sopor or coma . . . .29 

Total ... 51 

The patients, on recovery, usually state that they have little or no recollection of 
anything that occurred subi&equent to their last meal, which may be supposed to 
have contained the poison ; so quickly d<x;s it appear to take effect. In one instance, 
however, I ascertained that a coachman tlrove his horses very steadily tw'o hours after 
taking a meal which had been drugged; but, at the expiration of the third hoar, 
active delirium came on, and continued for about eight hours. It would be inte- 
resting to discover the general duration of each of the stages above indicated ; but 
this is rendered extremely difficult from the varied periods that elapse before the 
patients come under treatment; and the final stage of delirium is that only in which 
1 have been able to arri'v e at even an approximate conclusion on this point. When 
tlie patient revives from the state of sopor, he recovers through that of final delirinm 
usually in from six to ten hours; and this appears to be the general duration of 
the delirium of those milder cases in which neither coma nor sopor occur; doubtless 
the action of the poison is prolonged in some cases by the quantity of food ingested 
with it 

The treatment of these cases of poisoning by Datura must, of course, be guided 
both by the nature of the general symptoms, and by the particular state of circula- 
tion, which, as before mentioned, may be very varied under the same train of general 
symptoms. If the patient be seen soon after the poison has been taken, a pnxoiptly 
acting emetic, as sulphate of zinc, may be administered; and, where sopor with 
cold clammy skin and feeble pulse has supervened, an emetic of ipocacua^a and 
BQsqnicarbonate of ammonia seldom falls thoroughly to evacuate the stomach. 
In the stage of coma, or oven of sopor, attended with heat of skin, throbbing temples, 
and full, firm pulse, emetics, 1 think, shonld not he employed; both because their 
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operation mi^ht favonr cerebral congestion, and because, when the case has advanced 
to this stage, the poison has probably left the stomach. In the stages of delirinm 
where this is of an active kind and attended with much excitement of the circula- 
tion, great relief is usually obtained by the application of a few leeches (one to two 
dozen) to the temples; the exhibition of the cold affusion once or twice, and the use 
of small doses of tartar emetic and opium. This combination, in doses of from half 
a grain of tartar emetic with twenty or thirty minims of laudanum, repeated every 
two or three hours, generally proves as efficacious as in the analogous state of excite- 
ment that occurs in delirium tremens. On the other hand, when either the delirinm 
or the sopor is accompanied by coldness of the surface of the body and a small 
feeble pulse, the use of the stimulants, as ammonia and ether, will be indicated. 
As it probably occurs in many cases that the action of the poison is prolonged by 
its being taken with large quantities of food, and that being only gradually absorbed 
in its passage through the intestinal canal, the early administration of an aperient 
as castor oil, is obvious. 

[About two months ago, my own coachman ate, late at night, a considerable quantity 
of Datura leaves in a mess with brinjal, which some one had recommended for rheu- 
matism. Ho was caught in a delirious state, and immediately dosed with sulphate 
of zinc. He was quite well in the morning, and the pupils were not dilated. 1 attri- 
bute tiiis to early emesis. — ^N. C.] 


O. 1. — ^Page 279 . 

The followii^ very important case of Poisoning by Camphor has been given me by 
Baboo Kanny Lall Dey^ who saw the case about a year ago in consultation with 
Baboo JuggematUh Sen : — 

‘‘ Baboo , aged twenty-two years, a patient of Baboo Juggemath Sen, 

was advised to take small doses of camphor for gonorrhoea. About 8 r.H. on the 

evening of — , he took about a scruple of the drug. Feeling a pleasant and 

exhilarating effect therefrom, and considering camphor to be a homely and conse- 
quently not a very active remedy, he shortly after consumed al>out tola (thirteen and- 
a-half scruples) with a bottle of lemonade. There was nothing worthy of notice till 
three quarters of an hour afterwards, when he began to feel a slight warmth in the 
pit of the stomach, and shortly after a severe burning sensation in that organ, as also 
in the throat. This was soon followed by giddiness, dimness of sight, ringing in the 
ears, and nnmbncss all over the body. His body became covered with a cold clammy 
perspiration, and he felt on icy coldness all over. There was a sense of impend- 
ing suffocation, the respiration was hurried, and the breath surcharged with camphor- 
ons smell. He lost all control over the limbs, and, when raised up, reeled like a man 
under the influence of liquor. The tongue was felt as if it were too large for the 
cavity of the mouth, although there was no perceptible redness or swelling of the 
organ. Gradually the patient became quite delirious, and began to get convulsions at 
111 FJL, or two hours and-a-hal£ from the commencement. Ho continued in this 
state till the morning, when, after profuse emesis from the treatment adopted, the 
symptoms began to subside. After ten hours, the patient became relieved from all the 
urgent symptoms $ but the secondary effects continued for a much longer period, and 
it was not until three days had elapsed that the patient was restored to perfect health. 

** The treatment adopted was plenty of warm water to drink, in order to excite 
vomiting, and small doses of tincture of opium.*’ 

This case, I believe, represents the largest dose of Camphor but one that has ever been 
taken* Hr. Taylor (on Poisons, p. 727) has given one which occurred to Wendt of 
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Br(‘Blaw. Eight fwruples were swallowed by a drunkard dissolved in spirit. Tlie 
Hviuptoma were vertigo, dimness of sight, delirium, and burning pain in the stomach. 
I'herc was no vomiting. The man recovered. Dr. Taylor adds that this case shows 
that Camphor cannot be regarded ns a very active jwison. 

My House Physician, Baboo Taruknauth Gangooly, tells me of a case in which 
a lad of fifteen was killed in a few hours by a dose of two tolas, or eighteen sceuplett, 
of Cami)hor. 


O. 2. — Page 313. 

Poisoning hy lyarnel. 

The Englishman quotes the Report of the Chemical Examiner for the North- 
Western Provinces, Oudh, and the Central Provinces, for 1869, to the effect that the 
<1ocainent contains a remarkable instance of wholesale poisoning by the nsc of flour 
mixed with Darnel Seeds. The soldiers of a Goorkah regiment having sullered 
severely from vomiting, heudacbe, and vertigo, a searching investigation was made, 
uhonce it apj>carcd that the seed of the Darnenmd not been sit ted vvith sufficieut 
care from the wheat. The two j>lants grow side h}' side, and tlu bad grains can only 
he separated from the uholcs(uno grain by both being thrown into a sieve, when the 
one will pass through and the other be rcttiincd. 


O. 3.— Page 314. 

White Arsenic and the Poison^Pang of a Cobra made up with Pan, 

Baboo Ksinny Lull Dey has kindly sliown me a Betk sent to his oflice on the 31st 
August 1870, hy the Assistant Cominis'.ioner, Sonthal Pcrgunnah^, it having Ix^en 
** given for chewing to some person in that district.” Thi-^ diahulical peace-offer- 
ing contains two lumj)s of Arsenic and the Poison-Fang of a Cobra, identified as such 
b\ Dr. Fayrer. It is distiuctlv gnxivcd, andvv’as concealed by a coating of some adhe- 
sive filth. 


o. 4.— Page 331. 

Andromeda. 

In Vol. XIV., Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society’' of India, 
Dr. Clcghorn has writhui upon the poisonous properties of certain species of 
/IwdfomcJa, more especially A. Ovali/oha, so common in our Himalayan Stations. 
Uo^lc mentions, p. 259, that Andromeda Ovalifolia is §aid to be fatal to goats in the 
Himalayas. 


O. 6. — Page 380. 

SNAKE-BITE-MORBID CHANGES IN THE BITTEN PART. 

( )n the 8th of August 1 870, Dr. Woodford was so obliging as to show mo, in the police 
d<\‘id-housc, in the body of a Brahmin, who had died in fifteen minutes after having been 

L 4 
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bitten by a snake, a condition of parts which he has long considered to be character- 
istic of this form of poisoning. For about a hand’s-breadth aronnd the puncture 
there was a dusky livid, somewhat lead-colored appearance of the integument not 
amounting to ecchymosis. Below this the cellular tissue was infiltrated with a glairy 
exudation like that which would appear at the first onset of hard cedoma : no semm 
escaped from the divided areolar tissue. Dr. Woodford regards these appearances 
as certidttly pathognomonic of snake-poisoning. 


C. 6.— Pa(sk 

IlOKNET STINGS. 

Dr. Orracrod refers to the fate of a party of engineers who, while surveying on the 
banks of the Jumna, were attacked by hornets. Two were stung to death, and 
several were severely injured. 


D. — Page 396. 

HVMAN SACRIFICE. 

The following statement of a crime resembling Human Sacrifice a|)i>eare(l in the 
Calcutta Engluhmnn for August 4th, 1870. The facts are asserted to have been 
established at the Sei^ione trial. 1 have not l>een able to obtain any further informa- 
tion regarding this case. 

“ There was, in a certain large town, in the Upper Doab, a carcass butcher of good 
position and ex tensive dealings, whose wife bore him none but Btill-born children. 
After bearing these di8a])poiutmcnts for several years, the unfortunate couple resolved 
to practice the rites of Karez^ or magical iucautation, one of which was no less than 
the disgusting ceremony of eating human flesh. Accordingly the hatcher spoke to a 
neighbour, who said that he was acquainted with a wizard — Sgana or * cunning 
man,’ being the vernacular expression used, — and it was resolved to sacrifice a Jine 
lad of about nine years of age^ the son of a highly rcspcctaVde widow, who kept a 
school for girls in the place. The auspicious day arriving, the Itoy was induced to 
play with the son of one of the conspirators whose house was near that of the 
schoolmistress. Presently the butcher, who was w'atcbing the children, persuaded 
the intended victim to take a walk with him, on the pretence of giving him some 
sweetmeats. Shortly after the party was observed walking along towards the 
butcher’s house ; the wizard and the go-hetween being behind, while the batcher 
went in advance, holding by the hand the jjoor little boy, who trotted by his side- 
said one of the witnesses—* as if going with his father.’ 

** Scarcely had the door of the house closed npon tlie three ogres and their victim, 
when the rites began. The party was joined by the butcher’s wife, the boy sate 
among them awaiting the promised treat of sweetmeats, and the wizard began to 
mutter spells out of a book. What followed is almost too sickening for description. 
Arriviog at a certain point of his incantation, the wizard said, * Now to your work.’ 
On ibis the butcher advanced to the boy, threw him down, and kneeling upon him 
ripped him open, cat out the liver and the tongue, and making them into a mess, gave 
them to his wife to eat 1 Other parts of the body, likely to be nsful as spoils in 
other cases, were removed, and the trunk and legs separated, and disposed of in a 
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noifchboiiring thicket just outoide the town, in conformity witii the mleaof tiie 
horrible art. 

“ But public opinion was, for once, fiurly roused. The position of the widowed 
mother, and (he tender age of the victim, excited the interest of relatives and friends, 
who happened to be men of local influence. The carriers of the body had dropped 
a pair of shoes, which were recognised by the artisan who had made them for the 
dead boy. Starch was made in the wood toward which they had been seen going* 
and the scattered fragments recovered and identified. One of those who had been 
present at the bloody rites turned Queen’s evidence, and two of the prisoners, arrested 
on these indications, confessed to the charge. They have all been sentenced to 
transportation for life, — the Judge, as we understand, having been of opinion, with 
the assessors, that it was in ignorance rather than in bad faith that the accused ha<l 
acted in committing the offence.” 


E, — Pagk ()21. 

OPINION UPON A QUESTION WHEITIEK HEATH WAS CAUSED BY SUFFOCA- 
TION OR STRANGULATION. 

I have carefully and fully weighed the whole of the mcdico-Iegal questions 
involved in the case of , 

I shall take the Ist, 3rd, and 5th Questions proposed by the connscl for the defence 
together. 

Ut.— ** Whether, from the post-mortem appearances described, Strangulation was 
not more likely to have been the cause of death than Suffocation ? ” 

3rd. — “ Is the story told by Ram Tohal— -wr , the deceased died of Suffocation within 
a few moments, because Bocha stopped the boy’s month — a probable one ? ” 

5M.— “ Is it likely that the marks of ecchymosis round the neck and the wrists of 
the deceased were produced after death ? ” 

'J’he leading statements of the Medical OflScer, explanatory of the causes of death, 
are os follow:— 

A sheet, tw isted into a rope, was tied or fastened tightly round the neck. The 
hands were tied with a cloth behind the back. There were two slight marks corres- 
IMmding to the cloth-rope round the wrists. The boy’s hands were tied behind his 
hack with a d/ioofy, but not in the same degree (of tightness) as the sheet. It (the 
dhooty) was soft. Ecchymosis was caused by the tightness of the dhooty. Certainly the 
dfutoty w'as not very tight round the wrists. Apparently the wrists were not swollen; 
but virtually they might have been, as the whole body may have been swollen. 

Putrefaction was just commencing, features swollen and of a reddish color, 
'There was a clot of blood that had issued from the nostrils. The eyes congested, 
tongue not protruded, the teeth were clc«ed; on undoing the cloth-rope that was 
round the neck, a mark of ecchymosis was found round the neck; no injury to the 
wind-pipe. Blood extravasated under scalp ; brain congested. There were some 
six>ts of extravasation of blood on the membrane surrounding the brain. The veins 
in the chest and right side of the heart full of liquid blood. Lungs almost healthy. 
There was no blood in the lungs. Expulsion of hard foeces. 

The medical witness first stated that death was caused by Strangulatioii. He 
afterwards changed his opinion and held that death resulted from Suffocation, that 
the sheet was tied round the neck immediately after life was extinct, or probably 
with the last moments,” and that the hands were tied after death. The nodical 
witness’s explanation of the fact that, latterly, he changed his opinion and main- 
rained that death was caused by Suffocation and not by Strangnlatiop, isasfoUows;— 
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** The signs 1 have described in the dead body might arise from Strangulation, with 
exception of extravasation of blood on the brain. This was not the only reason 
why I thought death was caused by Suffocation. There were no other signs except 
extravasation of blood. From the manner in which the cloth w-as tied I inferred it 
was not Strangulation, and also from the tongue not protrmling, the eyes not being 
opened to my satisfaction, blood issuing from nostrils. As far as I know, in Stran- 
gnlation the eyes ought to be wide ojhju. In cases of Strangulation, if pressure bo 
made above the larynx, the tongue docs not protrude.*’ 

Not one of the above reasons can i>e regarded as iwsitive proof that death was due 
to Suffocation and not to Strangling— neither can their aggregnto bo so rcganled. 

Strangling is sometimes attended with cxti*avasation of blood on tlie 
brain. It is a rare apiH'arance, hut, w'hcn pros<'nt, as it was in this case, it is very 
signiticant equally of death from Suffocation and Strangling. 

Dr. Ta\lor says (edition of 1865, p. 65,5) that, in Strangulation by Hanging, 
** the vessels of the brain arc commonly found congested ; and in some rare instances, 
it is said, extravasation of blood ha.s been met with on the membranes or in the 
substance of the organ. Effusion of blood is, however, so rare that Uoiner found 
this appearance described onlj’ once in a hiindrcd and one cases; and, in one Imndrcd 
and six cases described by Casper, it was only found in a single Instance. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie found a large effusion of blood in the substance of the brain, and 
he refers to another case in which there w'as considcra!>lc effusion last ween the 
membranes.** 

In a large number of oases of asphyxia the brain is congested ; effusion of blood 
is the result of such congestion (hov^ever caused) in a rather extreme degn'C. 

Second . — The medical witness inferred from the maimer in which the elotli was 
tied round the neck, that it w'as not the cau^c of Strangnlatiim. 

As he did not further explain the grounds ujh)!! which he formed this opinion, it 
is impossible to argue u}»on his reasons for arriving at it. We, how'cver, read that 
“A sheet twisted like a rope w'as tied oi fastened tightU round the neck.’* That 
there w'as a mark of ecch\mosib all round the neck about an inch long (l>road?) The 
depression round the neck was circular. The witness adds — “I found no other 
\iolent marks on neck of deceased sa\e de]#resHion around the neck. I do not think 
it true in every case that it is scarcely pos«*ible that a murderer in the strangling of 
a living i>erson by a cord should avoid producing on the neck marks of ^ iolcut injury. 
Perhaps one of the causes that led me to suppose that Strangulation was not the 
cause of Pro.sunno*s death was this. This wuh (>no of the causes of my belief in 
this ease. I formed my opinion in thi.s before the trial.” 

It is thus evident that the medical witness considered that the marks of injuiy 
about the nock w'cre not so severe ns they wonhi have hcen had the boy been 
strangled. This is a debatcablc question. In my Medical Jurisprudence (publisheii 
iu 1856, p. 382) I have w'rittcn — “ It w'ould not aj>]K‘ar, from the reconls, that those 
very severe injuries to the neck, such as laceration of the mnseles of the thnmt. 
rupture of the tracheal rings, &e., &c., oceaaionally ohserusl in European cases of 
strangling, arc frequent in similar cases in India, I have more than once foun«I 
traces of very severe confusion of the muscles of the throat.** . . ” Still, whctlier 
b> the cmplo 3 ^ment of several accessories iu thcHc cases, or to the use of long soft 
cloths, which form a jjart of nearly every native’s dress, or to a theoretical acquaint- 
ance with the practices of the Phansigars, which must exist among all classes in 
India— it is certain that the rule which maintains that * in strangling, a much greater 
degree of violence is commonly employed than is necessary to cause aspliyxia’ 
(Taylor), wdll be found to have very numcrons exceptions in this coantry.” In 
his last edition Dr. Taylor says ; ** In the strangling of a living i>crson with a cord 
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it is scarcely )> 088 iblc that the mtmlercr can avoid prodneinf^ on the neck marks of 
severe injury; and, in the existence of these, we have evidence of the violent manner 
in which death has taken place. On the other hand, a person may bo strangled, and 
yet the ligature, in consequence of its being soft and of a yielding nature, will not 
(‘anse a perceptible depression or ccehymosis — scarcely anything more than a slight 
depression of the skin. If we except cases of snicidc, such a condition mnst be 
rare, because assailants usually produce a much more violent constriction of the neck 
than is necessary to ensure the death of a person.” 

I consider that tlic death of Prosunno was such as might be expected upon the 
supposition of his having been held down and strangled by a twisted dhooty tied round 
his neck. 

Third . — The medical witness holds that death was probably not caused by Stran- 
gulation, because the tongue ^vas not protruding. lie adds — “In eases of Strangula- 
tion, if pressure is made above the larMix, the tongne dots not prf»tnide.” 

He is snp])orte(l in the fir^t ]»art of his opinion by Ta\lor, who remarks (p 67*)) 
that swelling and ]>rotrusion of the 'tongne arc more marked in Strangulation than 
in Hanging. On tlic other hand, Casper sa\s (New Sydenham Socieh’s Edition, 
Vol, II, j>. iri2): “In regard to the protrusion of the tongue or the clenching of 
it between the teeth, I lia\c already planted out the inconstancy and conseqnent 
nn trust worth in ess of this symptom, which is just as often absent as prchcnt in persons 
strangled, whether they have died from apoplexy, suffocation, or nenroparahsis.” 

Fourth . — The medical wilnesh inferred that the case was not one of Strangulation, 
because “the c’s os were not o]>en to his satisfaction.” Hero T)r. Ta> lor is w’lth him, 
(»hscr\ing that the “ eyes arc wide open, prominent and congested ’* (p. 674). Casper, 
on the other hand, says (p. 162, Vol II.) “Most of those strangled have a pale, 
])cneeful, and not a turgid countenance. Precisely the same may he said of the 
protrusion of the cy'cs, which is seldom observed, and only when the countenance 
is >ery turgid.” 

Dr Taylor says (p, 6*).)) that the protrusion or non-i)rotrusion of the tongue depends 
“ sinqdy u]>on congestion,” The protrusion of the eyes, when present after Stran- 
gulation, results wholly from the same cause — turgcsensc of blood. If then Casj)er, 
an authority second to none, found that the majority of strangulated Europeans 
“ ha^c a ])alc, iJcaceful, and not a turgid conntenanee,” without protrusion of the 
eyes and tongue, it is not needful that wc should demand, as proof of Strangulation 
these almost extreme e\idences of congestion in a rice-fed Hindu boy ot twelve, 
“ ot an average constitution.” Casper has shown that an ecchy mosed appearance may 
rt‘Sult in the part compressed by the cord where a body is suspended by the neck 
shortly after death, and he maintains that this condition of the structures is often 
not to l>e distinguished from that produced in death bv hanging. The medical 
w itness say s that, on undoing the cloth-rope that was round the neck, a mark of 
ecchy niosis was found round the netk. He adds, on cross-examination, that “ the 
roj)C may have been tied at the last moment or a minute after death ” “ I cannot 
assert tliat it was not tied an hour after death It is my opinion it w^as tied within 
a minute.” He is by no means minutely' particular in describing the appearance of 
this ecchy mosis, but, judging by the last expression quoted above, I infer that there 
W'ns positively cffusiim of blood into the structures, such as is produced during life 
by the pressure of the ligature in some cases of death by Strangulation and Hanging. 

Taking this and all the other circumstances of the case together, and especially 
romcinhcring that the extravasation of blood upon the surface of tlie brain certainly 
occurred during hfc, I consider that the aggregate of the facts stated in the medical 
evidence is perfectly compatible with the opinion that the deceased was strangled 
and killed by a twisted cloth tied round his nock. 
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The argamonto of the medical witness in favor of Solfocattoa and against 8trang> 
ling are founded upon anthoritjr, bat I consider that, when a large view of the question 
Is taken, the correctness of his conclusions is highly questionable. 

All the physical conditions of the case being absolutely compatible with the 
opinion that the deceased was strangled by the cloth tied ronnd his neck, why should 
w'e depart hrom the conclusion that his death was so caused ? Only, I believe, 
because it appears in the evidence that a witness, Ram Tohal, asserts that he saw 
a man in the act of endeavouring to suffocate the deceased by compressing his mouth 
and nostrils with one band. 

The remaining evidences of Suffocation as distinguished from Strangulation rest 
wholly upon the statements of liam Tohal, to the effect that, when the boy began 
to cry, Bocha stopped his mouth with his right hand. He placed his open hand on 
the face and nose of the lad. Bocha 8top]>ed both the boy’s nostrils and mouth. 
There was only a slight sound. When the boy’s mouth was stopped, he screamed 
out. I did not see any straggle. I only heard a scream after boy’s mouth was stopped, 
Bocha’s other hand was by his side. The room was light. Bocha was standing 
erect while he stopped the boy’s mouth.” 

Ram Tohal testifios at one time that ho saw the felonious act, daring which he 
asserts the Suffocatton took place, from beginniug to end ; on another occasion be 
declares that the act was not completed when he left. 

He is consistent in stating that he left and went to the Golaghur, either before 
or after the felonious act was completed } and then, on his return, Bocha )dace<i a 
ckadar over the body of the boy, tiiat tlic body was lying motionless, and that no 
sound was heard. 

If Ram Tohal’s statement is believed to be true, it must be considered as proved 
that Bocha was seen to compress the mouth and nostrils of one who certainly died 
from asphyxia or suspended respiration. If, Ram Tohal is believed to have left 
the room at this crisis, it cannot be known w^at further violence, possibly ending 
in Suffocation or Strangulation, was bad roconrsc to during his absence ; but it is 
quite impossible to accept liam Tohal’s statement as fully doscriptivo of the manuer 
in which a boy of twelve, of average health, was suffocated. No mao, however 
powerful, could suffocate such a lad by holding ne baud over hU mouth and nostrils 
while the other hand was by his side. The struggle in such a case would be futious, 
and, no serious injury being iuAicted upon the wiudpi}>c (there was no such 
iiijury here), the violent conflict for Ufc would be protracted for at least two minutes. 


F.—Vauk 709 . 

OPINION UPON A QUESTION OF UNNATITIL\L CRIME 
(^Coniinmfum (he ainwe Cu»e.) 

The remabing questions put by the Onnsel ar * — 

S. ** Whether it is possible, or at all probable, that an unnatural offence should 1 k> 
committed by force upon a boy of twelve, and yet no marks of injury should be 
found In the anus.” 

4. ** Is it probable, from the circumstances of the case, that the substance which 
the Doctor says he found round Uio fasces was semea, oris it not 
♦ i do ^ likely that ratlior the suNtanco itself was an invention 

of the Doctor,* or Umt it was mucus from the intestines f** 
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I diRtinctly consider that the crldoncc of an unnatnral crime in this case is wholly 
Ham Tohal’s* 

In a boy of that age, aecnstomed to snch crime, there wonM probably be no injury 
to the parts. In one upon whom snch an outrage was completed for the first time, 
there would probably be some laceration of the mucus membrane within the anus, 
with more or less effusion of blood. 

"rhe medical witness does not appear to have made any close examination of those 
parts, and he certainly did not observe any signs of injury or traces of bleeding. 

I do not coincide with the medical witness in the opinion that the appearance 
presented by the fojces was due to the presence of semen. I differ from him on the 
ground that, when mucus is present in the rectum, in certain cases of rectal dysentery, 
V hen hard foeces are passed, the mucus inrariably pah^e\ separately from the fceces 
^\hich ore not at all coated by it. Physically, the two cases arc parallel. 

My belief in this case consequently is that— 

First — ^Dcath was probably caused by Strangulation by a twisted cloth tied round 
the neck. 

(Second. — That what Ram Tohal says that he saw* Bocha do, could not possibly 
have caused death by Suffocation. 

Thirds — That there is no evidence of the commission of an unnatural ofeence, 
cxcei>t that offered by Ram Tohal. 

Fourth . — There is nothing in the medical idence in favor of the belief that the 
deceased had Iwcn the subject of an unnatural offence. 

Fifth. — That, as it has not been even hinted in the case that the deceased child 
was accustomed to uimutural practices, the fact that no blood was noticed in the 
evacuation from the bowel affords strong reason for the belief that the outrage in 
question was at least not com])lcted. • 

Sixth . — There remains another point which may be regarded as rather one of opinion 
than of fact If we ore to accept the idea of the medical w'itneas that the matter 
seen on the fceces was seminal fluid, we must consider that an unnatural crime was 
completed, that penetration was effected. Is it probable that such an act could lie 
effected by a man <»f sixty upon a boy nnhabituated to the crime ? I believe it to 
be almost in the last degree improbuijic. 

Seventh. — That, should it ever be decided that Ram TohaVs testimony is untrust- 
worthy, there remains nothing in ‘he evidence of the medical witne<«s to criminate 
the accused. There would then, as I have before suggested, be strong reason for 
believing that an unnatural outrage was not pcrjictrated, while there would be 
nothing to show bj whom or in what place the murder, by Strangulation, was 
committed. 


Meoical College, Calcutta, 
V2th October 1869. 


tbd ) NOUMAN CUEVERS, m.d. 


G.— Page 807 . 

OINOMANU, 

The following observations on Oinomania deserve careful attention 
** Another form of drunkenness remains to be described,— namely, the parosyamal. This 
is the form which has been mentioned by writers (first by Hnfeland, who termed it 
somania) as a true mania, and which is recognised to be such by all practically ac- 
qoainted with Insanity. Erdmann first observed this affection in Httssia, wbore it is termed 
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sapoi (sauf-sncht^ drinking disease, or mania). Brnhl-Kramor, Erdmann, Friedreich, 
Henke, Gnialoin, and others have also trcato<l of it Bronssais and Raycr adopted 
the term Oinomania, Many writers liave, however, treated of the affection as if it 
were a form of delirium tremens, to which it is undoubtedly generically allied, but 
from which, nevertheless, it is specially distinct Persons affected with the petroxvs- 
mal form are, for the most part of temperate or even abstinent habits, and arc only 
attacked at intcn^als with the disorder, which consists in the gratification of an 
impulse to swallow stimulants in enormous doses for a period of definite duratum, 
when the paroxysm ceases and the individual resumes his tcmi>erato or ni)Htinont mode 
of life. Dr. Hutcheson, of the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum (Report for 1842), has 
given the l>est detailed account of the disease in the English language. Ilo notes 
three forms— the acute, the periodic, and the chronic. The acute is the rarest of tlic 
three, and oeenrs as a sequel of exhausting causes, as fevers, i>norperal or uterine 
hiemorrhagc, excessive venereal indulgence, &c., or in certain forms of dyspepsia ; in 
the latter case it is very apt to become chronic. The periodic form is met with m 
perwns who have experienced injurp of ihe head^ or who have overworked the brain, V>r 
who arc the offspring, directly or collaterally, of drunkards or Innatics. Women are 
apt to become the subjects of it during jwcgnancy. The chronic is simply the paroxys- 
mal form changed into contmuou^t drunkenness. 

When a person is about to have a paroxysm of Oinomanm^ and it is not induced 
by any manifest excitant, as alcohol, fatigue, &c., he feels listless, uneasy, restless, 
and depressed, and is incapable of steady application. These feelings arc accom- 
panied by a gradually increasing craving for stimulants, which at last is yielded to. 
The individual perhaps then disappears from his home or usual place of bnsiness, and 
spends his days and nights in alternate sleep and intoxication, haunting the low’cst 
dram-shops, and associating with deprn^cil |>ers<»ns. Or perhaps he shut^ himself 
up in his room, nc^cr lea>ing it for any jmrposc, and rapidly gulps down glass aft<T 
glass of liquor ho has procured, reckless of all consequences to himself, his fnmil\, 
or his affairs. The paroxysm being exlmnsted, a stage of apatliv and depresvion 
succeeds, in which bitter regrets for his folly, and resolutions never again to yield to 
temptation, are prominent. This period of temperance niH\ continue lor some montlis, 
when, after an ai>parently trivial circumstance, the morbid cerebral condition wdiith 
constitutes the paroxysm is again developed. 

Friedreich notes five stages of the affection, as follow’S : 1, — The pvemomfory stage. 

After a period of apparent health, and moderate use of stimulants, the eves j»rescni u 
wild expression, there is spasmodic action of the mnscles ol the orbit, a winking ol the 
eyelids, photophobia, flashing of the face, headache, distiirlied sleep, loss of appetite, 
indigestion, flatulence, anxiety', and dread. This stage continues for from a few 
hours to a few days. 2, — The commencement of the attack. Increased desire fi^r spiri- 
tnons drinks, w'hieh relieve the restlessness for a short time, and to this end the 
patient takes them, but ahvays more and more rapidly. 3. — Stage ol ifcoeiopemetit, 
1'hc desire for spirits is now more than ever urgent, and the relief given by them 
less in time and extent ; if the attempts to take them lie forcibly resisted, so that, 
if the supply is cut off, the w'unt is immediately followed by great distress, and 
feelings of angnish, fainting, and suffocation; indeed, not niifrcqucntly, persons 
thus deprived of the desired stimnlauts become actually insane or nmiiiaeal. 4 •— 7%e 
eriAis occurs in 3, 5, 7, 9, II, 13, or 21 flays. It is characterised by feelings of 
intense distress, so that the patient loudly bewails his state, or gimns fleeply, nntil 
at last urgent vomiting supervenes when either ** corrupted bile, or in many cases 
a watery fluid, is thrown up. To tliis suceoedH the greatest disgust for spirituous 
drinks, so that the person who but a short time before urgently demanded brandy 
now shudders at the bare idea of it. 5.— The stage of canvakseence is marked by the 
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B$quehB of the affection, amongst which an excited condition of the entire system is 
the principal. There are also sleeplessness, frightfnl or disagreeable spectral illusions 
and depressing and distressing sensations, — the phenomena more or less, in short, 
of delirium iremtni. 

The leading symptoms, in the t}^ical form of the disease, are those which ihow 
themselves in the thoracic viscera in connection with the appetite for stimnlants,-*- 
namely, the feelings of anguish, restlessness, and impending death by suffocation, and 
those which are more purely mental, and in which the insatiable appetite is the most 
prominent. To these may be added the direct results of the alcoholic poisoning. In 
discussing the pathology of paroxysmal drnnkenness, it is necessary to determine 
carcfolly the order of causation. Now, it is undeniably certain that, in every case, 
whether it be acute or periodic, there is a special condition of the cerebrum which 
predisposes the individual to the paroxysm. This may be termed the predisposing 
cause. Without this, those circumstances upon which the ontbroak immediately super- 
venes, or, in other words, the exciting causes, could never take effect. The proximate 
canse is that condition of the cerebrum which is developed by the exciting causes in a 
person duly prcdisiwsed, which condition is necessary to the manifestation of the 
paroxysm. The operation of these causes is best illnstrated by cases. A member of a 
liberal profession is subject to paroxysms of Oinomania, He is fully aware of bis 
infirmity, and is a water-drinker on principle, for, so long as he abstains from alcoholic 
stimuli, he is safe. If, however, he yields to temptation ever so little, — ^if be takes 
but a single glass of wine, — he is lost. The irresistible appetite is excited, and all the 
misery and disgrace of a paroxysm of drnnken madness follows. This individual haa 
a near blood-relative, a man of superior talents, who is equally predisposed to 
Oinomaniat and who, when attacked by a paroxysm, disappears from his family and 
home, and is found in the lowest haunts of vice and depravity, drinking with the 
most depraved. Both these examples arc members of a family in which Insanity is 
hereditary. In another similar case of an individual — a member of an artistic pro- 
fession — there is great natural talent and aptitude for business, so that he gives the 
highest satisfaction to his employers ; but, at varying intervals of time-— from a few 
weeks to several months— the oinomaniac is absent from his oflSce for several days on 
a drunken spree. When he returns, great is his remorse, bitter his self-condem- 
nation, loud and resolutely expressed his promises to resist temptation. For a while 
all goes on well ; but, sooner or later, the temptation comes, the alcoholic stimulant 
is presented, is irresistible, and a parexj-^m is the result, to end as before. Now the 
brother of this impulsive oinomaniac is the victim of continnons drnnkenness ; the 
father of both was a continoons drunkard, who believed himself to be a tea-pot, to he 
made of glass, &c., and who, in a paroxysm of inebriate far^% bnmt a cat alive ; and 
the grandmother*s brother was also an impulsive and finally a continnons oinomaniac. 
It is related of this grand-nnele, that his friends having taken away his clothes on a 
Sunday morning, hoping to confine him to the house by the want of clothing, be 
went into his warehouse, and donning a funeral-cloak made his way to the dram-shop 1 
These cases illustrate the hereditary transmission of the predisposition from genemtira 
to generation. 

Like insanity, epilepsy, and other analogous affections of the cerebmm, Oinomania 
may be periodic, Bruhl-Kramer mentions a case in which the paroxysm occurred 
regularly every four weeks, at the new moon ; and Most remarks that he thinks he has 
observed, in several instances, that the impulse to drink was the most urgent about the 
same time. In Henke’s ** Zeitschrift far Staatsarzneikunde ” (vol. 34), a case is related 
of monthly periodic drunkenness prolonged for seven years ; each attack oocnpied 
eight days. The patient was a mechanic ; orderly, indnstrions, and moral, until he 
was thirty-four, when he became subject to paroxysms of oinomania, during wbidi 

u 4 
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his whole character underwent a change. After being for three weeks most hidus- 
triousand steady, he would return home of an evening in apparently his usual health ; 
but, on going to bed, he could not sleep on account of great depression and a peculiar 
sensation in the head. About one o’clock he would leap out of bed, run about the 
house, rush into the street, in nothing more than his shirt, and shout and rave so 
violently for spirit at the dram-shops, that tlie people were coini)ellcd to supply him ; 
this ho would diink greedily and in large quantities, until ho lost the use of his 
limbs. Towards morning, he would be taken home uneonseions, where he v nld be 
confined and bound. After lying in that state, with half-closed eyes, for a length of 
time, he would raise him&elf up, look round \\ ith a wild, melancholy look, the veins 
of the forehead starting, his face bathed in perspiration, his pulse quick and tail, his 
hair dishevelled, bis body almost naked ; he would tirst be abusive, twist about, and 
make violent efforts to free himself from restraiut, and then would piteously beg and 
implore for spirits, his voice gradually becoming weaker. lie rejected all food and 
drink, except coffee, demanding brandy only, for without it he felt ho must perish. 
He was usually given to dnuk, for the purpose of quieting him, brand 3 '-and-water, in 
the proportion of one of brandy to three of water, which he would drink off with the 
utmost eagerness, and immediately ask for more. In this way he would go on without 
resting or sleeping for one moment for eight dxiys, having bran civ -and- water given to 
him tw'o or three times a day, and taking hardly anv thing else. During this time, 
he became gradually weaker, and his voice more and more feeble, and at last 
he would fall asleep, exhausted. On awaking, he had no recollection of what 
had happened, felt 'weak, and trembled a good deal. The appetite for food then 
returned ; he would drink water only, abhorred brandy, went back to his employment, 
and was an iudnstrious, steadv’, temperate man until the next paroxysm. This 
would return at the regular |>eriod, whether he UH>k brandy or not, and con- 
tinued whether his desire for brandy was gratified or not. As 3 ears went on, the dura- 
tion of the paroxysms became gradually shortened to six, or fn e, and four da} s. 
There was no very striking decay of the intellect, although, at last, the termination 
of the case in imlxecility began to threaten. Me died unex|)ectcdly during a pkrox} sm 
on the third day, ap))euring as if he bad fallen asleep. During the ]>aroxvsni 8 
his room was more like that of an insane person than of a rational being, had a very 
<»ffen 8 ive smell, and w'os \ery filthy. The patient himself, also, looked like a maniac. 
The father of this man w'as a coufinned drunkard, and (‘oinmittcd suicide b}' hanging ; 
two of his brothers were drunkards, — only a sister and himself of the family remained 
free from the vice ; and he show'cd no symptoms of oinomania until he W'as 
thirty-four. 

This case illustrates the disease in the acute form described by Friedreich, and is 
specially interesting, inasmuch ns, by the character of regular periodicity which it 
presented, it brings Oinomania into the genend category of cerebral and cerebro- 
spinal affections, the minority of which arc thus periodic. It will occur at longer 
intervals, however, than the month, just as mauia, epilepsy, somnambulism, &c., will, 
(kises continuing for one week, and recurring at intervals of twelve weeks, have been 
observed.* In the first case which Guislain saw, the paroxysm occurred at still longer 
intervals ; it was that of a music-master, who every }car, or every two years, suddenly 
ceased to practise his profession, and for about three months would bo continually 
intoxicated. The iiaroxysm would then suddenly cease, and the patient become 
scmpnlously temperate, drinking nothing but water, and avoiding all chances of 
temptation. Feeling during one of these lucid intervals, the premonitory symptoms of 


• ** AaafuUrUebc Kncyclapadh? der gefamiDteu StAntsarineikundf/' Vol. II., p, 
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a paroxyim, lie committed snicide. In another case (a woman) mentioned by Gnislain 
the paroxysms came on after lucid iutervals of from three to four years. 


He— P age 829. 

LFOAL DEFIKITIONS OF SOUNDNESS AND UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND ,♦ 

A Sound Mind** Shelford, " ig wholly free from dcingion” [all popular 
delusions of course being excepted] ; “all the intellectual faculties existing in a 
certain degree of vigour and harmony, the propensities, affections, and passidns being 
under the subordination of the judgment and will, the former being the controlling 
pOAver with a just perception of the natural connection or repugnancy of ideas. 
Weak minds, again, differ from strong in the extent and power of their faculties ; 
but, unless they betray SAmptoms of a total loss of understanding, and of idiotcy, or 
of delusions, they cannot he considered unsound. An Unsound Mindy on the contrary, 
18 marked hy delusions** [tAliich arc not jxipularly entertained], ^‘mingles ideas of 
‘niagination with those of reality, those of reflection with those of sensation, and 
'takes the one for the other; and such delusion is often accompanied with an 
apk snt insensibility to or penersion of those feelings which are peculiarly charac- 
terii^ yt our nature. Some lunatics, for instance, are callous to a just sense of 
affectidis^ decency, or honor; the) hate those, without cause, whow^ere formerly 
most deaf them ; others take delight in cruelh ; many are more or less affected 
at not rccel j that attention to which their delusions iier-^uade them they are 
entitled. Retention of raemoty , display of talents, enjoyment of amusing games, and 
an apixjarauec of rationality on a anous subjects, are not inconsistent with unsound- 
ness of mind; hence sometimes arises the difficulty of distinguishing between sanity 
and insanity. The man of insane mind, from disease, having been once non compos 
mentiSy jx^rtinaciously adheres to some delusive r</ea, in opposition to the plainest 
evidence o» its falsity, and endoaAors by the most ingenious arguments, however 
fallacioiis they may be, to support his opinions/’ — On the Law of Lumicyy 1847. 
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ABDOMEN, EFFECTS OF BLOWS ON 
THE, 374, 376. 

ABDOMINAL VISCERA, INJURIES TO, 
453 et ieq, 

ABORTION, CRIMINAL, 712. 

Frequency nf this crime m India, 712. 

Moans of causing Abortion common in 
India and near Calcutta, 714. 

Abortive Medicines administered by the 
mouth, 717. 

Mechanical means and Local Irritants, 720. 

Post-mortem Inversion of the Uterus 
where Abortion has been attempted, 722. 

Fatal injuries indicted upon the Maternal 
Parts, 726. 

Outline of the present social history of 
the crime of Abortion in India, 728. 

Death by Abortives attributed to Snake- 
bite, 733. 
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and child ? 733. 

Induced at or near the full period of 
Pregnancy, 736 | 

An alternative of Infanticide, 737. 

Measures for the prevention of Criminal 
Abortion, 737. 

Criminal Abortion in Madras, 739. 

Bombay, 741. 

Laws, 743. 

ACETO ARSENITE OF COPPER, 125, 

Paralysis from Arsenical Poisoning, 126. 

Native antidotes and emetics used in 
Arsenical Poisoning, 127. 

ACONITE, 185. 

■Wells and Tanks poisoned by, 186. 

Mishmee Bish, 137. 

Nirbisi->-quo6tion of the eidstence of 
an Antidote for Aconite, 146. 

Spirituous liquor poisoned by Aconite, I 
147. I 

alcoholic poisoning, 249, 

ANAMIRTA COCCULUS, 800. 


ANDROMEDA, 841. 

ANIMALS, WOUNDS AND INJURIES 
INFLICTED BY WILD, 359. 

ANTIMONY TARTARIZED, 293. 

ARSENIATE of potash AND LIME, 
124. 

ARSENIC, 109. 

Uses of Arsenic in India, 109. 

Unrestricted sale of Poisons in India, 110, 

Abuse of selling Arsenic as a vermin- 
killer, 110. 

Use of Arsenic by Native Practitioners, 
113. 

Strength of poisonous doses of Arsemc 
in India, 114. 

Fabricateii case of Arsenical Poisoning, 
115. 

Did death occur from Cholera or from 
Arsenical Poisoning? 11,5. 

Arsenions Acid of a black colour — Sodhtt- 
na process, 1 1 6, 

Arsenic as an Aphrodisiac, 117. 

As an Anlisyphilitic, 117. 

As an Abortive, 116. 718, 733. 

Used in Alchemy, 117. 
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water, 119. 

Uke<l in salting meat. 120. 

State of the heart in Arsenical Poison- 
ing, 120. 

Vitiated Bile and Gall-Stones produc- 
tive of symptoms of irritant poison- 
ing, 122. 

ARSENIC, YELLOW, SULPHIDE OF, 122. 

ARSENIC, RED, SULPHIDE OF, 124. 

ARSENURETTED HYDROGEN, 833. 

ASPHYXIA, 576. 

BEATING, DEATH FROM, 509. 

Beating with Rulers, 509. 

Bichaitee, 510. 

Elbow and Fist, 510, 

Shoes, 511. 
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BEATING— 

Beating Tliievee and Intriguers to death, 
612. 

Fatal internal disease attributed to 
beating, 515. 

Did death result from violence or from 
Cholera ? 515. 

Fictitious marks of beating, 616. 

BELLADONNA, 276. 

BISH BOREF^ 264. 

BITES OF VENOMOUS SERPENTS, 369. 

BLOOD MARKS, 504. 

BODIES, DEAD, IDENTITY OF, 45. 

Necessity for establiishiiig the corpw de- 
licti in India, 48. 

Rules by which the Religion of a deceased 
Native of India may be determined, 57. 

Modes of ascertaining this when the bodies 
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Feet, 59. • 

Teeth, 59. 

Hair, 60. 

Skull, 62. 
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Portions of burnt Bones, 64, 
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BODIES OF DEAD AN D WOUN DED PER- 
SONS, RULES FOR THE TILVNS- 
MISSION AND EX.\5nNATiON 
OF, 29. 

The Surgeon to Ijc furnished with all need- 
ful information, 29. 

Causes of difficulty in obtaiiimg such m- 
formation, 35. 

Much is often to be learnt from the ex- 
amination of Decomposed Bodies, 87. 

The Surgeon's Examinatioa of BotlicM 
should be thorough, 42. 

Precautions to be observed by Uie Police 
in sending in bodies f<ir examina- 
tion, 42. 

Need of well-constructed Dead-houses tn 
India, 44. 


BODIES OF MISSING PERSONS, SEARCH 
FOR THE, 18. 

Causes which prevent Murder from com- 
ing to the knowledge of the Police, 14. 
Detection of Homicide by traces of Blood, 
19. 

Footmarks, 19. 

Marks of Dragging, 20. 

Evidence afforded by broken Choorees, 20. 
Concealment of bodies in Jungles, 22. 
Tanks, 23. 

Wells, 21. 

Dry Water-courses, 24. 

Mud-fliK>rs of bouses, 24. 

Hindu bodies in Mussulmauu Graven. 
28. 

Heaps of Bran or Chaff, 28. 

Holes of Porcupines, 28. 

Dead bodies discovered by Ants, 27. 

Vultures, Cnrns, Jackals. and Dogs, 28. 
BURIAL, ALIVE (SAMADH), 653. 

A Mahoinedan punishment, 653. 

Burial of Lepers aliv'e, 654. 

Burial '*of ^Widows with their dead hus- 
bands, 657. 

BURNS, 517. 

Sun, 517. 

CVDMIUM, CHLOKIDEGF, 297. 
CAMPHOR, 297, HIU. 

CANNABIS SATIVA, 219. 

History of Guujah-smoking, 219. 
Medh'inal and toxicological cffocta ol 
(iunjab, 220. 

Guiijah-sjiiokiiig, u cause of Insanity, 221. 
Use of Gunjah m Calcutta, 221. 

Cases of fatal poisoning from tbis drug 
very rare, 222. 

Poisoning by a mixture of Datura and 
Gunjah, 223. 

Aphonia from the use of Gunjah, 223. 
Majoom, 224. 

CARBONIC A(’ID, 292. 

CATTLE POISONING, 128,329,834. 
CAUSES OF DEATH AFTER INJURIES, 
,526. 

C!1ARA(TERIST1CS OF THE CRIMI- 
NALS OF INDIA, 4. 

Of Crime among varioiiH Indian Races, 8. 
CHLORIDE OF CADMIUM, 297. 

Zinc, 297. 

rilLORODYNIC, 278. 

COPPER, 260; VIRDIGKIS, 261 ; CUPKI 
SULPHAS, 263. 

CRIMINAL ABORTION, 712. 

CRIMINALS OF INDIA, CHAIUCTEKIS- 
TICS OF THE, 4. 
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CItOTON TIGLIUM, 274. ' 

CUUSHING IN THE THOBAX, 489, ; 

CUCURBITACEuE, 282. ' 

CUSTOM, ITS INFLUENCE UPON CRIME 
IN INDIA, 11. I 

CUT-THROAT, 417. 

CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM, 29C. I 

DAPIINADS, 285. 

DATURA, 179. 

Hwtorical notice of Datura Poisoning?, 180. 
The three H(>ecics of Datura, which are j 
used, 183. J 

Botanical characters of the Datura Seedi, 

188. I 

Physiological action of Datum, 180. j 

Detectitni of Datura by chemical nieauh, ' 
188. 
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Datura, 191. 

Cases ill which both Datura and (hpsi- 
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193, 197. 

Poiboning liy Datura Leaves, 194. 
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Fatal poiMtuing by Datura, 197. 

Is Datura a mere intoxicant ora poibonV 
201 . 
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DECAPITATION, 392. 
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Medical re,‘«ponhibility in the induction 
of Premature labour, 748, 
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Drowning in Epilepsy, Ac., 623 
Gunga-Jatra, or Ghat Murder, 625. 

Children drowned in Wells, Ac., 626. 

For their ornaments, 629. 

Adults drowned in Wells, 630. 

Drowning by homicidal violence, 632. 
Murdered bodies thrown into Wells, 63.^. 
Strangled and tlirown into Wells or 
Tanks, 635. 

Murdered bodies sunk in Blankets, Ac., 637. 
Judicial Drowning, G37. 

Suicide by Drowning, 638. 

Note on the time at which submerged 
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Police, 76, 
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EVIDENCE— 

Equivocation admitted by the MaIiome> 
dan law, 87. 

Case illustrating the uncertainty of 
Medico-Legal Evidence in India, 87. 
EVIDENCE, MEDICAL, 96. 

In cases of Poisoning, 824. 
EXAMINATION OF THE MEDICINAL 
STOCKS OF BUNNEAS, 841. 

FISH-POISON, 299. 

FRACTURES AND DISLOCATIONS, 4.82. 
Was the Skull fractured before or after 
death? 432. 

Injuries to the Head, 488. 

Stoning, 485. 

Punctured wounds of the Skull, 436, 
^ 596. I 

Cases in which both Legs are broken, 450. | 
Dislocation of both Elbows, 451. 

Injury to the €Krvical Vertebra?, 451. 
Blood-vessels injured by broken bones, 
452. 

Rib fractured by a punctured wound, 452. 
FUNGI, I*0IS0 n6uS, 280. 

GAIdBOGE, 288. 

GLASS, POUNDED, 287. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA, 284. 

GRAIN AND LEGUMES, POISONOl .S, 
301. 

Rice, 801. 

Paspalum Scrobiculatnm, 302. 

Lathyrus Sativua, .304. 

I.<cera in Barley, 813. 

Darnel, 841. 

GUNPOWDER. WOUNDS FROM, 453. 
GUN-SHOT WOUNDS, 452. 

HACKING THE NECK, 387. 

With Sword, or Bill Hook 348. 

HAIR, (kr., POISONING BY, 291. 
HANGING. 693. 

Suspension by the Neck of murdered 
bodies, 693. 

Suicidal Hanging, 599. 

Murder by Hanging, 599, 

Persons misused and hanged while living, 
600. 

Apparently drowned, but probably hang- | 
ed,60l. I 

Murdered by drowning, and then hanged, 
604. 

Signs of death by Hanging, 604. 

Congestion of Face and Scalp, 604. 
Meningeal and Cerebral Congestion 
and Effusion, 605. 


lUNGING— 

Protrusion of the Tongue and Eyes, 
607. 

Mark of the Cord, 608. 

Eochsnnosis of the Muscles, 609. 
Injury to the Neck, 610, 

Evidence of Suicidal Hanging, 611. 
Precautions to be taken by the Police, 611. 
HEART AND LARGE VESSELS, IN- 
JURIES TO, 469to472. 

HONEY, POISONOUS, 260. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE, 396, 842. 
HYDRATED OXIDE OF LEAD, 293. 
HYDROCYANIC ACID, 295. 
IlYOSCYAMUS NIGER, 276. 

IDENTIFICATION OF MATTERS SUS- 
PEC FED TO CONTAIN POISON, 
322. 

IDENTI'l’Y OF DEAD BODIES, 46. 

Of the Living, 100. 

I^Tf'ANTIClDK, 750. 
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750. 

Statistics of ditto, 751. 

General account of the practice, 752. 
Present movement for the suppression of 
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Mahomedan Infanticide, 759. 

Expo.sure of Infants, 760. 

Starvation, 768. 

Cut-throat, 763, 

Drowning, 764. 

PoLsoning, 761. 
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520. 
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Self-Inflicted, S64. 

INSANITY, 774. 
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IkCental Aberration reauUm| from the i 
use of Hemp and Opiom^ 717 | 

Antidotei) to Haschish, 780- 

Running Axnock, 781. 

In Singapore, 781. 

In Arracan, 782, 

In Hindustan, Bengal, and Orissa, 
785. 

Murder frequently committed under the 

* influence of Drugs and Spirit, 787. 

Cases of Murder in which the criminal was 
nerved by Wine, Spirits, or tlpiutn, 788. 
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Gunja, 789. 

Running Amock on provocation, 719. 

By Lunatics, 792. 

Without discoverable motive, 793. 

By sane pmons not in a state of in- 
toxication, 794. 

Murder committed by known Gunjah- 
Sraokers and Opium-Eaters, 796. 

Drugging with Datura, 798. 

Crimes alleged to have l)een committed 
in the delirium of fevw, in pain or 
by persons in ill-health, 799. 

The plea of Intoxication, 805. 

Iaw affecting crimes committed by in- 
toxicated persons, 806. 

Drunkenness in the Army, 806, 

Persons who have suffere<l from diseases 
and injuries of the brain easily become 
intoxicated, 807, 

Oinommiia, 807, 847. 

Drink-craving induced by injuries and 
diseases of the brain, 808. 

Caution against immediately curing those 
who commit crimes when acutely ma- 
niacal, 808. 

Question of outrageous Fanaticism or 
Religious Monomania, 810. 

Byragees and Fakirs addicted to the use 
of Hemp, 813. 

Superstitions regarding Witchcwfft in 
India, 816, note. 

Case illustrating the evil effects of the 
cruelty with which the Natives treat 
lunatics, 818. 

Full reports should accompany all in- 
saiies sent to the Gvil Surgeon for 
opinion, 820. 

We must not decide that a Native of India 
is mad because his conduct is not to be 
accounted for by our European lines of 
reasoning, 820. 

Acts which, in a European, wohld be as- 
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INSANITY— 

mitted by Jffatives with dimlliet crimi- 
nal intent, 824. 

Feigned Insanity, 824* 

Law as affecting LunaBes in India, 829. 
Legal doflnitions of Soundness and Un- 
Bonndness of Mind, 851. 

htternal organs, rupture or 

WOUNDS OF, 458. 

JATROPfiA CURCA8, 276. 

Multifida, 275. 

JEJUNUM, RUPTURE OF, 467. 

KIDNEYS, RUPTURE OF, 457, 465. 
KUCHILA KE MOLUNG, 248. 

LEAD, HYDRATED OXIDE OF, 298.^ 
LETHAL WEAPONS COMMONLY EM- 
PLOYED IN INDIA, 831. 
LIGHTNING, INJUBIRS AND DEATH 
FROM, 518. 

LIVER, RUPTURE AND WOUNDS OF, 
453, 464, 465. 

MAGEN'fA POWDER, 124. 

MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 96. n 

In cases of Poisoning, 324. / 

MEDICINAL STOCKS OF BUNNEAS, Ar., 
FJCAMINATION OF THE, 841. 
MERCURY, PREPARATIONS OP, 266. 
MIXED POISONS. 268. 

MODE OF TRANSMITTING SUSPECTED 
MATTERS FOR CHEMICAL EXA- 
MINATION, 818. 

MUDAR, 286. 

MURDER, NOTE ON CASES OF, IN 
WHICH NO CAUSE OF PROVOCA- 
TION IS ASCERTAINABLF., 429. 
MUSSALMAUNS AND HINDUS, THE 
CRIMES OF, COMPARED, 7. . 

MUTILATION, 479. 

Cutting off the Hands and Feet, 479. 
Blinding, 488. 

Cutting off the Ears, 485. 

Lips, 487. 

Nose, 487. 

Biting off the Nose and Ears, 491. 
Injuries inflicted by tearing omaments 
from the Nose and Ears, 492. 

Cutting out the Tongue, 492. 

Mutilatkm of the Membrum Tirile, 498. 
Eunuchs in India, 495. 

Legal Decisions regarding Emtudis, 498. 
Epicenes in India, 498. 

Ih'aetice of Mutilation la Rturopean na- 
tions, 509, note. 
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NERnJM01>0RUM,S52. 

NITRATE OF SILVER, 296. 

OPIUM, 226. 

Hiatory of Opiam>Eatingy Ac., in India, 

m 

Uae of Opium in Calcutta, 227. 

Poisoning by tbe application of Opium | 
to a wound, 226. 

Use of Opium in Infanticide, 229. 

Children drugged with Opium by their | 
nurses, 282. 

Chemical detection of Opium, 283. 

Datura, Belladonna, reciprocally anti- 
dotal action of, 234. 

Opium in Datura Poisoning. 234. 

In Belladonna Poisoning, 237. 

4 tropia in Opium Poisoning, 238. 
torphia in Atropia Poisonuig, 239. 
IRGANS, INTERNAL, WOUNDS OR RUP- 
TURE OF, 458, 

Rapture of the Urer, 453. 

Kidneys, 457. 

Spleen, 457. 

Healthy Spleen, 469. 

Spontaneoas rupture of Spleen, 459. 

U- ’ long can a patient live with rup- 
'^'^*JS^een? 46u, 

Predisposing causes of rupture of the 
Spleen, 462. 

Note on the operation of removing the 
Spleen, 462. 

Question of recovery alter rupture of 
Spleen and Liver, 462. 

Rupture of the Liver and Spleen, 464. 

liver, Spleen, and Kidney, 465. 

Legal Decisions, 466. 

Rupture of the Duodenum, 467. 

J^tmum, 467. 

Ruptures and wounds of the Heart, 469. 
Wounds of the Large Vessels, 469, 

Rupture of the Ventricular Septum, 470. 

Heart, by a laUee blow, 471. 
Ijocerations of the Heart by external 
violence, 472. 

Duration of life after lacerations of the 
Heart, 472. 

Duration of life after wounds of the 
Heart, 472. 

Severe injury to the Abdominal Viscera 
without external mark, 474. 

Blows on the Abdomen producing con- 
cussion of the Solar Plexus, 476. 
Danger of Cold Drinks when heated, 476, 
Rupture af the Uterus, 477* 

Injury to the Teeticlee, 477. 

OXALIC ACID, 271. 


PLUMBAGO ROSEA, 260. 

POISON, IDENTIFICATION OFMATTERS 
SUSPECTED TO CONTAIN, 822. 
POISONING, RARE CASES OF, 27L 
Outward aspect of the body and oouxi> 
tenanoo, in cases of, 815. 

Mode of transmitting suspected matters 
for chemical examination, 818. 

Medical Evidence on oases of, 824* 

Laws for the punishment of, In India, 
827. 

POISONOUS FUNGI, 280. 

Grain and Legumes, SOL 
Honey, 260. 

POISON, THUGGEE BY, 148. 

Classes to which the Professional Poison- 
ers of India bdong, 149. 

Young lads employed as poisoners, 158. 
Administration of Drugs to Prostitutes, 
154. 

Burking, 156. 

System of Road-Poisoning, as it existed 
previous to 1856, 158. 

In the Lower Pro^^nce8, 168. 

Upper India, 158. 

Madras Presidency, 158. 

Bombay Presidency, 159. 
Road-Poisoning a part of the old Thug- 
gee System, 160. 

Meetawallas, 161. 

Dhaioorias, 162. 

Boad-Potsoning by Datura Seeds, Ac., 

1G8. 

By Mixed Poisons, 168. 

By Arsenic, 170. 

Existing System of Road-Poisoning, 171. 
In the North-Western Provinoes, 
171, 837. 

Ponjaub, 176. 

Bombay, 176, 

Madras, 177. 

Lower Provinces, 177, 

POISONS, 103. 

Historical notioes of Poisoning in India, 
108. 

Philtres and Aphrodisiacs, 104. 

Poisons most commonly used in India, 
106. 

List of Poisons procurable in Indian 
Ba 2 ar 8 , 882 . 

Emplosrment of, by Native PracUttonerf, 
264. 

POISONS, MIXED, 268. 

POTASSIUM, CYANIDE OF, 296. 
PREGNANCY. 710. 
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